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To the Marines of World War Il, whether they stormed a beach with rifle 
in hand, cocked a cannon, bored holes through the sky, bulldozed coral, 
toted ration boxes, stood deck watch aboard a cruiser, or mounted guard 
on an obscure Navy base. They bled and sweated for the nation and 
created a legacy that has inspired all Marines to follow in their 
boondockers’ tracks to be “Semper Fidelis” to @ grateful nation. 
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Foreword 


U.S. Marine Corps World War II Order of Battle: Ground and Air Units in the Pacific 
War, 1939-1945, represents a deep, searching, massive research effort by the au- 
thor to produce exactly what the title suggests. The book is extremely well or- 
ganized, delineating the many changes that occurred in the course of the war. 
As I found when preparing the T/O appendixes for several of the volumes in 
the History of U.S. Marine Corps Operations in World War II series, aviation 
units were difficult to track, and squadron designations were likely to change 
when the types of aircraft flown by the squadrons changed. Nonetheless, despite 
these problems and myriad others, Rottman has done an excellent job in noting 
all these aviation and ground changes. 

The acronym SELDOM represents the six elements—strength, equipment, lo- 
cation, disposition, organization, and movement—that comprise a table of or- 
ganization of the tactical formation of a military command. As might be 
surmised, it is particularly important for a G-2 section to acquire this data in 
combat, for these elements regarding an enemy are important to a combat com- 
mander as he formulates his plans. This type of information is found in most 
official World War II campaign histories, and even in some popular histories, 
but it only applies to the period for which the combat is covered. The mere fact 
that this volume represents the table of organization changes of all Marine Corps 
units in World War II gives it its importance. 

What Gordon Rottman has presented in this volume are the T/O changes of 
all World War II Marine Corps units, air and ground. As the Pacific War pro- 
gressed, the organization of the Marine division, as well as of subordinate units, 
underwent numerous changes to reflect revisions and new developments in the 
conduct of amphibious assaults. For example, although unit designation re- 
mained the same, there was considerable difference in the structure and organ- 
ization of the 1st Marine Division that landed on Guadalcanal in August 1942 
and the 1st Marine Division that landed on Okinawa three years later. All other 
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Marine divisions activated during the war years were similarly affected by or- 
ganizational changes. 

Major General Alexander A. Vandegrift’s Guadalcanal Division was organized 
in accordance with Marine Corps Table of Organization D-100, which had been 
approved in July 1942. Between July 1942 and the time when the Division landed 
on Okinawa, there were three more changes—the E, F, and G series. Although 
the G series T/O was not published until September 1945, after the Pacific War 
had ended, the T/Os for some division units were published earlier. The Divi- 
sion’s infantry regiments arrived at Okinawa before their T/Os had been pub- 
lished, but their organization correctly reflected the changes in the new table of 
organization. 

When one looks at the table of contents for this work, one is impressed by the 
fact that the book is extremely well organized and promises to be useful to 
professional historians and military history buffs alike, belonging in the libraries 
of both. I feel that this is a standard reference work that will be useful for many 
years to come. 

Benis M. Frank 
Chief Historian of the Marine Corps, Retired 


Preface 


Most military history is written from the outside, usually after a varied span of 
time has elapsed. Accuracy often suffers due to the passage of time, incomplete- 
ness of sources, inadequate assessment, biased interpretation, preconceived (or 
preferred) notions, varied agendas, or misinterpretation due to a lack of a clear 
understanding of the subject’s nuances. An interior view of military history can 
encounter the same pitfalls, but with a degree of personal shading. 

This work no doubt suffers from some of these maladies; every work of history 
does to some extent. Hopefully, any maladies in the book will not prove too 
debilitating, for its goal is to help others remedy minor ailments. This book is 
intended as an aid to anyone examining the U.S. Marine Corps in the greatest 
and most destructive war in history. It may be of use to those studying the war 
in the Pacific in general, Marine Corps, Navy, Army, Army Air Forces, and Allied 
military operations, or, more specifically, amphibious and air support operations 
in a joint environment. 

The U.S. armed forces have long encouraged the study of wars, campaigns, 
battles, and engagements to further the education and proficiency of its leaders. 
But to merely read about these actions is insufficient to achieving a complete 
understanding of the whys and wherefores, schemes of maneuver, masterful 
decisions and inexplicable mistakes, and the capabilities and limitations of the 
belligerents. War-gaming battles and engagements provides a means by which 
to achieve a more complete understanding of what happened, what was in- 
tended, and what could have happened. A full-blown board or computer war 
game is not necessary. A conscientious mental “war game” using a suitable map 
can greatly aid in achieving insight, but to do this, one must have detailed in- 
formation on the actual capabilities of units, their internal organization, key 
weapons and equipment, functional missions, and their task organization for 
combat. 

The battles of the Pacific War are well documented in official histories, second- 
person studies, and personal memoirs. However, little is available on the makeup 
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of the committed units. For this reason this book goes somewhat beyond the 
content of most order-of-battle studies. It provides a background on the organ- 
izational evolution of the Fleet Marine Force from the turn of the century to the 
declarations of national emergency on the eve of the war and follows its some- 
times convoluted development through the war. It, too, provides the units’ task 
organization for combat, enabling one to see just how America’s premier am- 
phibious assault force was employed. It also discusses the Army and Navy units 
attached to them and the enemy units that they opposed. Armed with this book 
as an aid, historians, military enthusiasts, and war gamers will be able to pursue 
their interests and become more familiar with a complex subject. 

The research of this book has been a most rewarding experience. It has given 
me a much better understanding of today’s still-evolving joint operations envi- 
ronment. I am not a Marine, but a soldier. My longtime involvement with special 
operations forces and other specialized units led to an appreciation of the many 
factors and effort that it takes to create even a small elite unit, transform that 
attitude into an effectively functioning organization, and obtain the necessary 
proficiency. For the Marine Corps this demands an even greater challenge and 
effort. To effectively place an entire branch of service in the elite category is no 
simple task. To maintain that place for generations is even more demanding. To 
accomplish this, the Marine Corps has long used its unique history to develop 
the traditions, attitudes, flexibility, and philosophy that enabled it to accomplish 
virtually any mission given it. 

In the study of a military organization, no one phase or time can be considered 
typical. New units are activated, and old ones are reorganized, redesignated, or 
deactivated. Units are constantly relocated and reassigned between commands. 
Personnel are endlessly rotated and reassigned, and unit tables of organization 
are revised. The scene shifts from day to day. It is never clear-cut. 
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A. STATUS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Why in hell can’t the Army do it if the Marines can; they are all the 
same kind of men, why can’t they be like Marines? 
—General of the Armies, John J. Pershing, 1918 


What General Pershing’s frustration-wrought query referred to was the Marine 
Corps’ ability to adapt to new situations and respond rapidly to developing 
crises. The differences were due as much to the two services’ size and roles as 
training and philosophy. The large, comparatively cumbersome Army of the 
era was oriented to defending national frontiers and overseas possessions. The 
Marine Corps, on the other hand, had already developed its philosophy as an 
expeditionary force designed to mount, albeit small, offensive operations be- 
yond our shores. As then-Col. John A. Lejeune unequivocally declared in 1915, 
Marines are “the first to set foot on hostile soil in order to seize, fortify and 
hold.” The Corps’ ability to apply its unique history and strong traditions to 
create a tactically proficient and organizationally flexible force habitually capa- 
ble of reacting rapidly to new situations has been and is among its key attrib- 
utes. 


A.1. Mission of the Marine Corps 


The American Marines were established by an Act of the Continental Congress 
on 10 Nov 1775 with the mission of providing the Navy with “soldiers of the 
sea.” Marines were already in existence on that date, but they were part of ships’ 
complements and not a distinct entity. They did not belong to a larger “organ- 
ization” until the 1st and 2d Battalions of American Marines were formed. It was 
envisioned that the Marines, being “good seamen, or so acquainted with mari- 
time affairs as to be able to serve to advantage by sea, when required,” would 
serve as sharpshooters in the rigging and ships’ guards and provide backbone 
to Navy landing parties. After serving with distinction through the Revolution- 
ary War, the American Marines were disbanded on 11 Apr 1782. The Marines 
were reorganized and permanently established on 11 Jul 1798, making it the first 
time that the term “Marine Corps” was used. The Naval Act of 1794 and the 
Marine Corps Act of 1798 charged the Marines with “any duty on shore as the 
President, at his discretion, may desire.” The Marine Corps played comparatively 
minor roles in the War of 1812, the Second Seminole War (the only Indian war 
in which the Navy and Marine Corps participated), the Mexican-American War, 
and the Civil War. They did, however, serve the Navy and State Departments 
in innumerable actions short of war, shows of force, and armed intervention to 
protect American citizens and interests around the world. 

By the 1880s, the United States had come to realize that it no longer had a 
western land frontier. Sea power was to become a key implement for enforcing 
American offshore policies and protecting its interests—military and economic. 
Alaska had been purchased, and Midway Island had been occupied. Basing 
rights were granted in Hawaii and Samoa. The end of the century brought the 
Spanish-American War, forcing America into a world power status with wide- 
spread interests stretching around the globe. The Philippines, Guam, and Puerto 
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Rico were now American possessions. American technology was coming to the 
forefront, although not always taken advantage of by the United States’ armed 
forces. 

The 1880s also saw American businesses begin to look at increased overseas 
markets and the import of raw materials not found on the continental United 
States to support new technologies and markets. To guarantee the security of 
commerce, overseas bases, and growing numbers of American citizens abroad, 
a strong Navy was needed. In 1897, the tempestuous naval strategist Rear Adm 
(Ret) Alfred Thayer Mahan wrote in his The Interests of the United States in Sea 
Power, “Military positions, fortified posts, by land or by sea, however strong and 
admirably situated, do not confer control by themselves alone.” Mahan thor- 
oughly realized the symbiotic relationship between overseas bases, commercial 
interests, and the Navy. He called for a battleship-focused Navy to ensure that 
the relationship was continued and uninterrupted—national security. With the 
battleships came company-size Marine detachments backed by the Marine Ad- 
vance Base Force. 

The Colonel Commandant of the Marine Corps, Charles Heywood (9th Com- 
mandant of the Corps, 1891-1903), commented on the Fleet’s ability to exploit a 
rapidly emerging opportunity when the 1st Battalion of Marines landed at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba: “[It] showed how important and useful it is to have a body 
of troops which can be quickly mobilized and sent aboard transports, fully 
equipped for service ashore and afloat, to be used at the discretion of the com- 
manding admiral.” MajGen Ben H. Fuller (15th Commandant of the Corps, 1930- 
34) described the Marine Corps as “a military organization (composed of soldiers 
trained in the ways of the sea) adapted to naval conditions. The Corps is always 
available for immediate use at the direction of the Secretary of the Navy acting 
for the President.” 

The Marine Corps’ mission evolved from ship’s sharpshooters clinging to the 
rigging, to landing party duty, to a colonial intervention force, to an expedition- 
ary force, to a fleet landing force capable of conducting and sustaining large- 
scale, joint operations. This book studies the development of the Marine Corps 
in the years preceding World War II and focuses on the evolution of its mission 
during the war. 

The United States Marine Corps (USMC) is a component of the Navy Depart- 
ment serving under the Secretary of the Navy (it is not a component of the 
United States Navy). The Corps was subject to the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy (“Rocks and Shoals”) (replaced by the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice in 1950). It is commanded by the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
known as the Major General Commandant prior to Jan 42. The Marine Corps 
was tasked to support the Navy with specific missions: 


1. Maintain a mobile force in immediate readiness as a part of the U.S. Fleet for use in 
operations involving shore objectives. 


2. Maintain Marine detachments as a part of the ship’s crew on battleships, aircraft car- 
riers, and cruisers. 


3. Provide garrisons for the safeguarding of navy yards and naval stations at home and 
in outlying possessions of the United States. 


4. Provide forces for the protection of American lives and property abroad. 
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During World War II, the Marine Corps’ missions went far beyond these 
straightforward tasks to encompass the broad spectrum of global warfare. They 
were still relevant to the original missions, but it was now a much more complex 
world. These tasks included the defense of remote island bases, fleet amphibious 
operations, prolonged offensive land campaigns, amphibious reconnaissance, na- 
val base and installation security, close air support, offensive air strikes, aerial 
reconnaissance and patrols, ship’s guards, landing forces, native militia and for- 
eign troops training, foreign advisory missions, embassy guards, logistical sup- 
port, ceremonial duties, clandestine operations, disarming and repatriating 
surrendered enemy forces, and occupation duty. These operations were con- 
ducted in a complex joint environment alongside the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Allied forces, and those services’ air arms—what Winston S. Churchill described 
as “triphibious warfare” to characterize warfare waged jointly by sea, air, and 
land forces. Today’s highly evolved joint operations concepts utilized so effec- 
tively during Operations JUST CAUSE, DESERT SHIELD, DESERT STORM, and. dozens 
of smaller contingency operations trace their roots directly to the joint operations 
conducted in the Pacific during World War II. 

While this book does not address doctrine, it affects major unit organization. 
As can be seen in the task organization of corps and divisions and the structure 
of amphibious operation command relationships, doctrine evolved through the 
course of the war. Doctrine was dependent on a broad range of factors: tactical, 
strategic, enemy, political, and alliance considerations. Just as important to the 
evolution of doctrine, but seldom addressed, were the availability of sufficient 
specialized units, the fielding of new types of units as the war progressed, and 
how these units were employed. A case in point is the amphibian tractor (amtrac) 
battalion. A single battalion was first assigned to the division to transport cargo 
ashore and to front-line troops as they progressed inland. When it was realized 
that amtracs could carry assault troops across coral reefs, overcome obstacles, 
and deliver them over open beaches to the first cover, amphibious warfare and 
doctrine were transformed. By 1944, three amtrac battalions plus another of am- 
phibian tanks were provided to support each division. The battalions may have 
been provided by the Marines or Army or used in combination. 

To expedite the conduct of joint operations, Army units can and have fre- 
quently been placed under Marine Corps command, and vice versa. The Revised 
Statutes set forth this authority: 


The Marine Corps shall at all times be subject to the laws and regulations 
established for the government of the Navy, except when detached for service 
with the Army by orders of the President; and when so detached they shall 
be subject to the rules and articles of war prescribed for the government of 
the Army. 


The essence, “the muscle,” of the Marine Corps is the Fleet Marine Force, 
charged with the execution of amphibious operations in support of the Fleet to 
achieve national objectives. The Fleet Marine Force is a balanced organization of 
land and air combat, command, and service elements prepared to conduct a land 
action to seize or defend advanced naval bases required for the progression of 
a naval campaign. 

A glossary of lineage and organizational terms is found in D.1. 
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A.2. Unit Structure 


The Marine Corps employed a triangular organization at all levels, be it three 
men or three regiments. A given commander or leader controlled no more than 
three maneuver elements. At company through regimental levels there was an 
additional fire support element. Brigades and higher commands possessed an 
artillery component, a number of special troops (combat support), and service 
troops units, but even these were organized on the triangular basis to allow the 
allocation of its subunits to the three maneuver elements. The concept of “tri- 
angular reinforcement” was strictly adhered to by the Marines. The following 
list addresses all types of units, not just infantry: 


Ground Unit Composition 

Fire Team Three men led by a team leader (adopted in 1944) 

Squad Three fire teams (no fire teams prior to 1944) 

Section One to three weapons crews (subelement of platoon or 
battery) 

Platoon Three or four squads, or two or three sections 

Detachment Size varied from a platoon to a small battalion 

Company Two to four platoons 

Battery Four or six gun sections 

Battalion Three to five companies or batteries 


Group (organic to a battalion) 


Marine Regiment 
Marine Brigade 


Marine Division 


Amphibious Corps 


A.3. Unit Commanders 


Two or three batteries (defense and AAA battalions 
only) 


Three battalions (four or five in artillery regiments) 
One or two regiments plus brigade troops 

Three infantry regiments, an artillery regiment, plus 
special troops and service troops 

Two or three divisions, corps artillery, and corps 
troops 


Tables of organization specified the rank of commanding officers (CO) (des- 
ignated “leaders” at platoon level and below, “commanding general” if a general 
officer) for each type of unit. Due to the Marine Corps’ rapid and continued 
expansion through the war, as well as the necessity of replacing combat losses, 
units were frequently commanded by lower-ranking officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers (NCO). Navy officers commanding naval construction (Seabee) 
and medical units are included as they were assigned to Marine units. 


Ground Unit Rank 

Fire Team Corporal’ 

Squad Sergeant 

Section 2d lieutenant or NCO 


Platoon 


2d or 1st lieutenant? 
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Detachment? Captain or 1st lieutenant 
Company /Battery Captain* 

Group (organic to a battalion)? Major 

Battalion Lieutenant colonel® 
Provisional Group’ Colonel or lieutenant colonel 
Marine Regiment Colonel 

Marine Brigade Brigadier general 
Tactical Group*® Brigadier general 
Amphibious Corps Artillery Brigadier general 
Marine Division Major general 
Amphibious Corps Major general (senior) 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific Lieutenant general 
Commandant of the Marine General? 

Corps 

Remarks: 


Prior to 1944 and the advent of fire teams, corporals were assistant squad leaders. 

Seabee platoons were commanded by Navy lieutenants (junior grade) or ensigns. 

°Generally, a unit organized and administered as a company but smaller in size. There were excep- 
tions to the use of the term; see B.1. 

‘Separate companies were often commanded by majors. Seabee companies were commanded by 
Navy lieutenants. 

°Groups organic to defense and antiaircraft artillery battalions. 

°Defense and antiaircraft artillery battalions were commanded by colonels. Seabee and medical bat- 
talions and corps evacuation hospitals were commanded by Navy commanders. 

Provisional groups included artillery, amphibian tractor, engineer, and others temporarily formed 
by amphibious corps to support specific operations. Groups formed by divisions were merely 
groupings of special troops and service troops units functionally organized to support combat 
operations and generally commanded by battalion commanders. 

‘Provisional brigade-size tactical unit. 

°At the beginning of the war the Marine Corps was under the command of the Major General 
Commandant. His rank was elevated to lieutenant general in Jan 42 and to general in Mar 45. 


Another way to examine officer duty assignments is by rank. The following 
list demonstunits, that Marine officers were assigned. This list serves only as a 
guide, as there were many special staff positions and special duty assignments. 


Rank Assignments 

2d lieutenant Platoon leader; company, battery, or detachment officer 

1st lieutenant Platoon leader; company, battery, or detachment executive officer 

Captain Company, battery, or detachment commander; battalion staff offi- 
cer 

Major Battalion executive officer or Bn-3, regimental staff officer, weap- 


ons company, or defense and antiaircraft artillery battalion group 
commander, or Navy division Marine officer 


Lieutenant colonel Battalion commander, regimental executive officer or R-3, division 
or corps staff officer, or fleet Marine officer 

Colonel Regimental or group commander, division or large base chief of 
staff, corps staff officer, or fleet or naval district Marine officer 
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Brigadier general Brigade commanding general, assistant division commander, staff 
department head, naval district Marine officer; corps artillery, 
training center or large base commanding general 

Major general Division or large base commanding general, corps or Department 
of the Pacific commanding general, staff department head, or as- 
sistant to the Commandant 

Lieutenant general Commandant of the Marine Corps, Fleet Marine Force or corps 
commanding general 


General Commandant of the Marine Corps 


Marine aviation officer duty assignments are discussed in Chapter 7.B.3. See 
also Appendix J, Comparative Rates and Ranks of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

The chain of command in a Marine unit depended on its echelon (size). In 
battalions and regiments it was commander, executive officer, and operations 
officer. In brigades, divisions, and corps it was commanding general, assistant 
commander, chief of staff, and operations officer. 


A.4. Staff Organization 


Prior to World War I, Marine field units used a simple staff organization that 
had not changed appreciably since the 1830s. A unit’s adjutant, quartermaster, 
and paymaster constituted the staff assisting the commander mainly with ad- 
ministrative matters. Operations and intelligence staff officers did not appear 
until World War I. The Marines were introduced to the new Army staff system, 
itself borrowed from the French, in 1917 (Marine units deployed to Europe were 
organized under Army tables of organization). This staff system was based on 
four basic general staff sections designated by numbers: G-1 Personnel, G-2 In- 
telligence, G-3 Operations, G-4 Supply, and, at higher levels, G-5 Training. An 
“S-” replaced the “G-” in units smaller than a division. However, not all units 
possessed all executive staff sections depending on their echelon and whether 
attached to a larger unit or separate. 

In 1922, the executive staff was assigned a Marine-unique designation sys- 
tem employing letters to identify a staff’s level of command: “F-” for Landing 
Force, “B-” for Brigade, and “R-” for Regiment; the system later expanded. 
Battalions did not have executive staffs at that time. The number of staff sec- 
tions still varied depending on the echelon of command. Four principal staff 
sections were standardized in 1936 for all Marine units from battalion through 
brigade. 

By World War IL, Marine unit staffs comprised two elements, the principal or 
executive staff (identified by alpha-numeric designations) and the special staff 
(identified by titles). Prior to Apr 45, principal staff officers’ and sections’ prefix 
letter identified the echelon: 


Organization/Unit Principal Staff Prefix 
Headquarters, Marine Corps M- 

Fleet Marine Force, Pacific F- 

Fleet Expeditionary Troops F- or G- 


Marine Garrison Forces, 14th ND F- 
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Amphibious Corps C- (G- was used by the prewar provisional amphib- 
ious corps) 

Amphibious Corps Artillery A- 

Island Command A- 

Marine Division D- 

Marine Brigade B- 

Marine Regiment R- 

Battalion Bn- 

Marine Aircraft Wing* W- 


*Marine aircraft group staff positions were identified by titles consistent with Navy practice. Squad- 
rons did not possess a staff. 


Most provisional group staffs used “G-”, although Tactical Group 1, IMAC 
used “S-” and Task Group A, VAC used “F-.” The 1st Marine Division’s Assistant 
Division Commander Group’s staff, an organization functioning as a brigade, 
was designated “ADC-.” 

In Mar 45, Letter of Instruction No. 1236 directed the Marine Corps to adopt 
the Army staff designation system in order to ensure standardization for future 
joint operations. This system was instituted on 5 Apr 45 (after the Iwo Jima 
operation) and later used on Okinawa. It was simpler but did not provide a 
means of identifying a staff’s echelon. Division, Corps, Corps Artillery, and 
FMFPac General staffs were now identified by “G-” while brigade and lower 
level Staffs were designated by “S-.” The staff designation change also affected 
aviation units. Wing staffs adopted “G-” while groups used “S-.” This change 
simplified officer education, as many Marine officers attended the Army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff College and Army War College. 

Division-level and higher staffs (i.e., general staffs) possess a chief of staff. In 
smaller units, the executive officer (XO), the second-in-command, performs chief 
of staff duties. “Joint” staffs, for example, Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean Area (CINCPAC/POA) were designated by “J-.” CINCPAC/POA 
was a completely joint staff with Navy, Army, and Marine officers assigned to 
every staff section. (Navy Fleet staffs used “F-.”) 

A suffix number identified the specific staff officer or section under both the 
old and new designation systems: 


Principal Staff Suffix Staff Function 


1 Personnel 

2 Intelligence 

3 Operations, Training 

4 Supply 

5 Plans (found in division and higher echelon staffs) 


Thus, prior to Apr 45, a division operations officer, or section, was designated 
D-3. From Apr 45, it was designated G-3. Headquarters, Marine Corps retained 
the “M-” staff designation until 1952, when it converted to the general staff struc- 
ture (“G-”). 
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“Special staff” officers were responsible for specialized duties. They sometimes 
commanded special troops or service troops units, especially below division 
level; for example, a battalion signal officer was also the signal platoon leader. 
Known as “administrative staff” prior to World War IL, the variety and number 
of special staff officers grew at each higher echelon of command. In regiments 
and smaller units, special staff functions were assumed by various principal staff 
officers or their assistants or were additional duties assigned to other officers. 

The most common special staff officers’ functions found at higher echelons 
included: 


Special Staff Officer Staff Function 

Adjutant Administrative functions 

Inspector Personnel and equipment readiness, investigations 

Law Officer (JAG) Legal adviser (provided by Navy) 

Chaplain Religious matters (provided by Navy) 

Paymaster Finance matters 

Provost Marshal Law enforcement, prisoners of war 

CO of Special Troops* Commanded special troops and headquarters sup- 
port 

CO of Service Troops* Commanded service troops 

Artillery Officer* Artillery operations 

Air Officer* Air operations 

Signal or Communications Officer* | Communications, codes, ciphers 

Engineer Officer* Engineer operations 

Surgeon Medical and dental services (provided by Navy) 

Quartermaster Contracted local services, operated sales store 

Chemical Officer* Chemical warfare defense 

Tank Officer* Controlled armor units, antitank defense 


*May have commanded the organization’s organic or attached unit of this type. 


Other special staff sections could be found. An amphibious corps had special 
staff sections for Air, Artillery, Engineer, Headquarters Commandant, Liaison, 
LVT, Medical, Naval Gunfire, Ordnance, Public Relations, Shore Party, Signal, 
and Transport Quartermaster. At regimental and battalion levels some special 
staff positions were “double-billeted” or “dual-hatted” in that tables of organi- 
zation assigned two duties to certain officers. One of these duties found its prin- 
cipal utility in garrison and the planning phase of an operation, while the other 
was mainly a field duty, for example, Mess Officer/Liaison Officer, Assistant Bn- 
2/Air Observation Officer, Maintenance Officer /Local Security Officer. 

Marine officers served on numerous joint and combined staffs, sometimes in 
unusual billets. Marine colonels served in such assignments as Lord Louis 
Mountbatten’s adviser in Supreme Allied Command Southeast Asia, Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff for War Plans to Commanders, South Pacific Area and U.S. Fleet; 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Tenth U.S. Army; and President of the Naval Examining 
Board. 
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A.5. Organizing New Marine Units 


A standard Marine practice used to organize new units was to split an existing 
unit through all echelons, from squad/section to regiment. For regiments and 
separate battalions, companies, and batteries, the current commanding officer 
would take command of one-half of the unit, and the executive officer would 
assume command of the other. To ensure equity and prevent the parent unit 
from ridding itself of undesired personnel and retaining the best, the unit’s next 
higher command would require it to prepare equal rosters, and the new com- 
manders would not be named until the units were physically split. This tech- 
nique was first used by BGen Holland Smith in 1940, then commanding the 1st 
Marine Brigade, when the 5th Marines and 1st Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 
were split to form the new 7th Marines and 2d Battalion, 11th Marines. The old 
and new units, both now at half strength, were filled by recruits and newly 
commissioned officers, and currently assigned NCOs were promoted to fill va- 
cancies. 

Prior to the inauguration of this practice, new units were usually organized 
by assembling newly trained recruits and recently commissioned lieutenants. 
They were fleshed out by a core of experienced officers and NCOs allotted from 
existing like units and those rotated from Marine barracks, ships’ detachments, 
and other organizations. A new unit might be organized on a specific date, but it 
could be months before it was officially activated. Another wartime method was 
for a unit, especially battalions, to be raised by redesignating an existing separate 
company/battery as an organic unit of a not as yet activated battalion and then 
organizing the additional companies/batteries plus the battalion headquarters. 
Key individuals from the original company/battery would be transferred to the 
new units to impart their knowledge. As the war wore on, experienced officers 
and NCOs in the Pacific Theater were returned to the States, given two to four 
weeks’ leave, and assigned to new units preparing for overseas deployment. 
While most units were organized in the States, others were formed overseas, 
especially in the Hawaiian Islands, New Caledonia, Guadalcanal, and Guam, 
from replacement drafts arriving from the States. 

The Fleet Marine Force Plan proposed the numbers and types of units to be 
organized in the coming fiscal year (e.g., 1 Jul 43-30 Jun 44) based on the Marine 
Corps’ authorized and projected strength and the types of units needed to sup- 
port upcoming operations. This culminated in the Operating Force Plan speci- 
fying the units to be actually organized. These plans changed frequently and 
sometimes drastically due to the changing nature of the war, manpower econ- 
omy needs, and other factors. For example, Fleet Marine Force Plan for Fiscal 
Year 1943 proposed numerous additional units based on projected operational 
requirements, but many were never organized, as the requirement for them dis- 
appeared. The actual number organized is shown in parentheses: 6 airdrome (3), 
14 defense (6), 2 antitank (1), 2 corps tank (1), 2 aviation engineer (2), 2 raider 
(0), and 4 separate infantry battalions (3) plus 2 base depots (2) and 12 barrage 
balloon squadrons (6). Many of the personnel intended for these proposed, but 
never organized, units were swallowed up as replacements in the South Pacific 
island battles. 

It is not uncommon when researching Marine units to find broad disparity in 
activation dates in different documents, sometimes months in conflict. This is 
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usually due to the interpretation of the meaning of different dates. These include 
the date that the unit’s activation was ordered or announced, the date that it was 
organized (began to form), implementing headquarters memorandum date 
(which could be before or after the actual date on which it was organized), the 
date that its first subordinate unit was activated if earlier than for the parent 
headquarters, and its actual activation date. The same can be found for deacti- 
vation dates and arrival dates at overseas stations (arrival date of the forward 
echelon, main body, headquarters, etc.). 


A.6. Redesignating and Reorganizing Marine Units 


While it is customary to say that a particular Marine unit was “redesignated,” 
this was seldom the actual case. More accurately, the assets (personnel and 
equipment) of an existing unit were used to organize a newly established or 
reactivated unit. This new unit may be the same type as the one from which it 
was formed or an entirely different type. In this case the old unit’s lineage is not 
picked up by the new unit. It begins its own singular lineage. 

Several examples are provided. In 1927, the 2d Battalion, 4th Regiment was 
redesignated 2d Battalion, 12th Regiment, and the old battalion’s lineage was 
transferred. A new 2d Battalion, 4th Regiment was organized later, but it did 
not carry the old 2d Battalion’s lineage; it began a new one. Regimental artillery 
battalions sometimes exchanged designations due to changes in weapon calibers 
or reorganization of a battalion as a nonregimental unit. For example, when the 
3d and 5th Battalions, 10th Marines exchanged designations in Mar 44, they 
perpetuated the lineages of the original battalions. In Apr 44, the 5th Battalion 
provided its assets to 2d 155mm Howitzer Battalion. Thus, the 2d 155mm How- 
itzer Battalion, formerly 5th Battalion, 10th Marines, carried the lineage of the 
3d Battalion, 10th Marines. A more complex example is the 1st Antiaircraft Bat- 
talion, activated in 1937. It was redesignated 1st Battalion, 15th Marines (still 
antiaircraft) in 1939 and the following year was redesignated the 3d Defense 
Battalion. In 1944 it was redesignated the 3d Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion and 
deactivated later in the year. Throughout all this it maintained a continuous 
lineage. In 1946, the 3d AAA Battalion was reactivated using the assets of the 
52d Defense Battalion, but the 52d’s lineage was not incorporated into the new 
3d Battalion’s. When a new 1st Battalion, 15th Marines was activated in Oct 44 
as an artillery unit, it did not receive the lineage of the earlier 1st Battalion, 15th 
Marines but began a new one. It was later redesignated the 4th Battalion, 15th 
Marines though a designation exchange but continued the 1st Battalion’s lineage. 

The action of changing an existing unit’s or organization’s official designation, 
number, and/or title is “redesignation.” The existing unit/organization’s history, 
lineage, and honors are perpetuated by the redesignated unit. When the 1st and 
2d Marine Brigades, Fleet Marine Force (FMF) were redesignated the 1st and 2d 
Marine Divisions in 1941, they continued the brigades’ lineages. When rocket 
detachments were redesignated as divisional rocket platoons in 1945 and again 
redesignated as regimental rocket batteries after the war, they continued the 
lineages of the earlier units. Often a redesignation included a reassignment to a 
different echelon of command or a different parent unit, the rocket units being 
a case in point. 

The reorganization of Marine units to new tables of organization (T/Os), 
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which sometimes included a redesignation, can be difficult to track. Unlike Army 
practice, which usually specified a date on which all units of a given type were 
to be redesignated en masse, Marine units were directed to reorganize/redesig- 
nate either no later than a given date or on the earliest opportune date. This 
means that the individual redesignation dates for units of the same type may be 
months apart. Marine units preparing for operations, in transit, or engaged in 
combat would generally not be reorganized/redesignated until the operation 
was completed and undertaking rest and recovery. However, there were remote 
instances when units were redesignated while participating in an operation. 


A.7. Unit Lineages and Honors 


The objective of the Marine Corps Lineage and Honors Program is to memo- 
rialize the history and services of Marine Corps units through the issuance of 
certificates of lineage and through the determination and authentication of battle 
honors and awards in commemoration of each unit’s services. Today the deter- 
mination of unit lineages and battle honors is the responsibility of the History 
and Museums Division, Headquarters, Marine Corps. The determination of unit 
awards rests with the Personnel Department’s Decorations and Medals Branch. 

Unit lineages provide accurate, concise, administrative histories of eligible Ma- 
rine Corps units and organizations. Lineage normally resides in a unit’s head- 
quarters. However, the headquarters may also be entitled to separate colors and 
honors earned by active participation in action apart from the unit’s other ele- 
ments. Provisional units and task forces are regarded as having no antecedents 
and, consequently, no lineage. There are exceptions to this, as some provisional 
units were made permanent during their careers and are entitled lineages. 

All eligible color-bearing Marine Corps units are provided a certificate of line- 
age that reflects: 


Date and place of activation 

Redesignations 

Changes of assignment 

Participation in campaigns and expeditions 

Deactivations and reactivations 

Significant administrative reorganizations involving change of mission 
Major relocations 


Other pertinent information 


The U.S. Marine Corps’ Lineage and Honors Program was formally begun in 
1969 and is now codified in the Manual for the Marine Corps Historical Program, 
MCO P5750.1G. Lineage and honors certificates were prepared for only currently 
active battalions/squadrons, equivalent-size activities, and larger units, Regular 
and Reserve. Over time, as some World War II era units were reactivated, line- 
ages and honors were prepared for them as well. If a unit active during World 
War II or earlier has not been reactivated during the post-Vietnam War era, no 
lineage and honors certificate has been prepared for it. Prior to the initiation of 
this program, units were expected to maintain their own records of lineage and 
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honors. Some were overly enthusiastic in compiling their lineages, leading to 
rather optimistic histories. 

Determination of unit honors is dependent upon the establishment of authentic 
lineage, and major effort is made to ensure that certificates are as accurate as 
possible. The most reliable source of lineage information is unit muster rolls.’ 
After World War II these became known as unit diaries. From Jul 65, command 
chronologies were instituted to record unit activities. Muster rolls, unit diaries, 
and command chronologies are maintained on microfilm by the History and 
Museums Division’s Reference Section. These date back to the Corps’ very be- 
ginning. Regrettably, many unit records were destroyed in the Potomac River 
flood that struck the Washington Navy Yard on 23 Jun 72. 

Some Marine units have maintained continuing histories dating from their 
initial activations. However, most units have been deactivated, and, when reac- 
tivated, a determination must be made of the predecessor unit, taking into con- 
sideration numerical designation, mission, function, echelon, and geographic 
location. 

Duplication of numeric and functional designations does not necessarily con- 
stitute direct unit lineage; there have been no fewer than eight 1st Marine Reg- 
iments prior to the activation of today’s 1st Marines in 1913, none of which are 
linearly connected. Aviation squadron lineages are determined by numeric des- 
ignation, although there were instances of their exchanging designations. Their 
three-digit designations are the deciding factor regardless of functional desig- 
nations. USMCR unit lineages were based on unit locations regardless of a unit’s 
number designation or function. This practice was continued until the mid-1960s, 
when the 4th Marine Division was organized as a Reserve force, and existing 
USMCR units were assigned traditional divisional unit designations. 

While unit lineages constitute official lineages, they do not track unit geneal- 
ogy. During World War II, it was common for units to provide cadres or assets 
to form new units. Often the assets of an entire unit were used to organize a 
new unit, which may have been of the same type or with a different function. 
This does not constitute a lineage continuity and was seldom recorded. This book 
tracks the genealogy of units and their predecessors. 


B. UNIT DESIGNATION PRACTICES 


The Marine Corps, being a comparatively small and compact organization, was 
able to maintain a relatively simple unit designation system, especially when 
compared to the Army’s. This can be demonstrated by a simple comparison in 
the size of the two armed services. In World War II, the Army possessed 24 corps 
(of which 6 served in the Pacific Theater) and 89 divisions of all types (22 served 
in the Pacific), while the Marines had 2 corps and 6 divisions. The Marine Corps’ 
36 divisional and nondivisional artillery battalions in Aug 45 represented a frac- 
tion of the Army’s 681 field artillery battalions. 


B.1. Ground Unit Designations 


Officially, a unit’s complete designation included the designation of its assigned 
parent unit and command, for example: 
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4th Separate Wire Platoon, FMFPac 

1st Marine Amphibious Truck Company, Headquarters Troops, V Amphibious Corps 
2d Pioneer Battalion, 2d Marine Division 

12th Motor Transport Battalion, Service Command, FMFPac 


This complete designation was retained if the unit was attached to a lower 
echelon unit and would be officially changing by general order if the unit was 
reassigned to another higher-echelon unit or command. Although long practiced, 
it was made official by Marine Corps Order No. 67, 20 Dec 33. The complete 
official designation, as entered on muster rosters, could be quite lengthy, for 
example, 3d Marines, 3d Marine Brigade, Defense Force, Samoan Group, Fleet 
Marine Force, In the Field. The last entry, “In the Field,” meant just that. If the 
unit was in garrison, the camp or base name would be entered instead. A unit 
embarked aboard ship might append its designation with “Beyond the Seas.”* 
A ship’s detachment would use this somewhat quaint title while at sea but re- 
place it with the ship’s home port when in port, for example, Marine Detachment, 
USS Arizona, Naval Base, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. For simplicity, 
the higher-echelon designation is not normally included in this book unless re- 
quired for clarity. 

Fleet Marine Force units were generally numbered in sequence of activation by 
type of unit. Occasionally, a higher numbered unit was activated earlier than 
one of the same type with a lower number, but this was a matter of expedience. 
FMF battalions and separate companies, detachments, and platoons were des- 
ignated by a one- or two-digit number in functional series, for example, 8th Gun 
Battalion, 1st Marine Amphibian Truck Company, 12th Marine Depot Company, 
2d Rocket Detachment, 3d Marine War Dog Platoon. Some separate companies 
and platoons included “Marine” in the designation to differentiate them from 
similar Army units. 

Amphibious corps were designated by Roman numerals (I, II, V), although I 
Marine Amphibious Corps was frequently identified as the “1st.” The nonse- 
quential numbers borne by III (the redesignated I Marine Amphibious Corps) 
and V Amphibious Corps coincided with the Third and Fifth Fleets with which 
they operated. The corps were habitually identified as IMAC, IITAC, and VAC. 
Occasionally, the Navy-style abbreviation would be used, for example, II Phib 
Corps. 

The six Marine divisions were numbered in the order of activation. A Marine 
division is always referred to as, for example, “1st Marine Division” and not “1st 
Marine” in order to prevent confusion with similarly numbered Marine regi- 
ments. All divisional battalion-size units bore their parent division’s number. 
This does not mean that all battalions designated the “1st” were assigned to the 
1st Marine Division. Units such as the 1st Defense and 1st Howitzer Battalions 
were Fleet Marine Force troops. Other units such as the 1st Amphibian Tractor 
and 1st Parachute Battalions were originally assigned to the 1st Marine Division 
but were later reassigned to FMF troops, without a change in numeric designa- 
tion. 

Units assigned to amphibious corps troops bore the corps’ designation, for ex- 
ample, 1st Corps Transient Center, III Corps Medical Battalion, V Corps Signal 
Battalion. Officially, they were designated, for example, Medical Battalion, II 
Amphibious Corps, FMF, Pacific (Medical Battalion, IITAC, FMFPac). 
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Besides numbered units, there were numerous named units and organizations 
identifying functional missions and/or locations. Units and organizations des- 
ignated in this manner were not always identified by a unit echelon in the normal 
sense and can sometimes be perplexing, for example: 


Marine Aircraft, Hawaiian Area, Marine Aircraft Wings, Pacific 
Marine Barracks, Naval Air Training Base, Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Marine Defense Force, Naval Air Station, Johnston Island, Marine Garrison Forces, 14th 
Naval District, Department of the Pacific, USMC 


Base Service Battalion, Marine Corps Base, Navy Operating Base, San Diego 


Marine Supply Detachment (Provisional), Navy No. 3252, 5th Service Depot, Island Com- 
mand, Peleliu 


The first “modern” Marine regiment was raised in 1899 at Naval Station, Cavite, 
Luzon, the Philippines. This and later 500- to 1,000-man regiments were raised 
on a provisional basis. Not until 1913 was the first permanent Marine regiment 
activated. Two earlier efforts had been made to form Marine regiments. A 500- 
man regiment, containing half the strength of the Marine Corps, existed from 
1836 to 1837 fighting the Creeks in Georgia and Seminoles in Florida. Another 
regiment was formed during the Mexican-American War in 1847, but its second 
battalion was never raised, and the regimental staff was disbanded. Most pro- 
visional regiments were simply designated, for example, 1st Provisional Regi- 
ment of Marines (which has no lineage connection with the modern 1st Marines). 

Efforts to establish permanent regiments and battalions began in 1908. Prior 
to the activation of regiments, provisional battalions were the principal Marine 
expeditionary unit and remained as such alongside regiments for some years. 
Marine battalions had served earlier, including a number during the Civil War. 
Their service was sometimes mediocre, but some were employed by the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron to garrison forts seized on southern coasts until 
relieved by the Army, a role not dissimilar to the future advance base defense 
mission. After the turn of the century brigades, regiments, and battalions pos- 
sessed a “field and staff,” the term for what would later become the headquarters 
company. Many of the early provisional regiments might have possessed only 
six to eight companies with no internal battalion structure. Others had a single 
battalion plus a few separate companies directly under regimental control or, at 
best, two battalions of two to four companies each. Not until World War I and 
the reorganization of the 5th, 6th, 11th, and 13th Regiments under Army T/Os 
were Marine regiments standardized with three organic battalions. The other 10 
Marine regiments retained the old structure. Fourteen Marine regiments were 
active during World War I, 1st-11th, 13th—15th (the 12th was skipped for an 
unknown reason). Postwar permanent regiments often possessed only two bat- 
talions through the 1920s and 1930s. 

The 3d, 7th, 8th, and 9th Marine Reserve Regiments of 1925-29 bore the num- 
bers of past regular regiments and were considered to bear their lineages as 
well—at the time. Once the regiments were reactivated as regular units between 
1940 and 1942, no lineage connection with the Reserve regiments were granted, 
and it was revoked from Reserve units. 

Since 1930, the term “regiment” has not been required to be included in a 
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unit’s designation. This results in regiments being traditionally referred to as, for 
example, 4th Marines. All existing regiments were redesignated in this manner 
between 1930 and 1933. Although seemingly plural, regiments are habitually 
addressed in the singular pronoun context as “it” rather than “they.” 

Marine regiments were simply identified, for example, as 10th Marines with 
no functional designation included. The initiated would know that this regiment 
was an artillery unit. For convenience, in this book artillery and engineer regi- 
ments’ designations are followed by their parenthesized function. It is empha- 
sized that this was not part of those regiments’ official designation. 

Wartime Marine regiments were activated in an irregular sequence and as- 
signed to divisions as required. Blocks of regiments were reserved for specific 
functions: infantry (1st-9th, 21st-29th), artillery (10th—-15th), and engineer (16th— 
20th). Some wartime regiments were formed for specialized purposes and were 
not numbered in the regular series: 1st Marine Parachute, 1st and 2d Marine 
Raider, 5th Shore Party, and 7th and 8th Service Regiments. Their lineages have 
never been resurrected. 

The following list of Marine regiments is in the sequence of activation—far 
from numerical sequence. The listed activation dates of the 1st-15th Marines are 
the most recent. These regiments had been activated and deactivated, often more 
than once, prior to World War II. The listed divisions are those with which the 
regiments are habitually identified and do not address initial, temporary division 
or brigade assignments or service as a separate regiment (except for the first 4th 
Marines). 


Regiment Function Activated Overseas Returned Deactivated Division 
Ath (first) Infantry Apr 1914 Feb 1927 Surrendered May 42 separate 
5th Infantry Sep 34 May 42 Jan 50 Oct 47* 1st 
6th Infantry Sep 34 Jun 41 Jul 46 Oct 47* 2d 
8th Infantry Apr 40 Jan 42 Jul 46 Oct 47* 2d 
10th Artillery Dec 40 Jan 42 Jul 46 Nov 47* 2d 
7th Infantry Jan 41 Apr 42 Jan 47 Mar 47+ 1st 
2d Infantry Feb 41 Jul 42 Jul 46 Nov 47* 2d 
1st Infantry Mar 41 May 42 Feb 49 Nov 47* 1st 
11th Artillery Mar 41 Apr 42 Feb 49 Nov 47* 1st 
9th Infantry Feb 42 Jan 43 Dec 45 Dec 45t 3d 
22d Infantry Jun 42 Jul 42 — Mar 46 6th 
3d Infantry Jun 42 Aug 42 Dec 45 Oct 47* 3d 
21st Infantry Jul 42 Feb 43 — Dec 45 3d 
23d Infantry Jul 42 Jan 44 Oct 45 Nov 45 4th 
12th Artillery Sep 42 Feb 43 Dec 45 Jan 46 3d 
18th Engineer Sep 42 Nov 42 —_— Aug 44 2d 
19th Engineer Sep 42 Jan 43 _— Sep 44 3d 
17th Engineer Jan 43 Formed Jun 44 1st 
and de- 
activated 


overseas 
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24th Infantry Mar 43 Jan 44 Oct 45 Oct 45 4th 
25th Infantry May 43 Jan 44 Oct 45 Nov 45 4th 
14th Artillery Jun 43 Jan 44 Nov 45 Nov 45 4th 
20th Engineer Jun 43 Jan 44 — Aug 44 4th 
16th Engineer Dec 43 Never de- May 44 5th 
ployed 
overseas 
13th Artillery Jan 44 Sep 44 Dec 45 Jan 46 5th 
26th Infantry Jan 44 Jul 44 Nov 45 Mar 46 5th 
27th Infantry Jan 44 Aug 44 Dec 45 Jan 46 5th 
4th (second)¢ Infantry Feb 44 Formed Oct 46 Nov 47+ 6th 
overseas 
28th Infantry Feb 44 Sep 44 Dec 45 Jan 46 5th 
29th Infantry May 44 Aug 44 — Mar 46 6th 
15th Artillery Oct 44 Formed Mar 46 6th 
and de- 
activated 
overseas 


*Simultaneously reorganized as a battalion-size unit. 

—Units deactivated overseas. 

tDeactivated and later reorganized as a battalion-size unit in 1947. 
{Formed from assets of the 1st Marine Raider Regiment. 


In Oct 47, Marine regiments were reduced to battalion size but retained the 
old regimental designations. Regimental lineages were continued by these bat- 
talions. Actual multiple-battalion regiments were reinstated in Oct 49 with the 
reactivation of the 2d, 5th, 6th, 10th, and 11th Marines. 

Battalions were designated 1st-3d in infantry and engineer regiments. Artillery 
regiments had four or five battalions depending on the period. Tracking artillery 
battalions can be difficult, as they occasionally exchanged designations within 
the regiment due to reorganizations and assignment of different-caliber weapons. 
Other artillery battalions were withdrawn from their regiments and redesignated 
as separate battalions, and new regimental battalions were activated. Battalions 
were commonly identified as, for example, 1/5 (spoken as “One/Five,” not “First 
of the Fifth”). 

Companies were designated in alphabetical sequence through the regiment, for 
example, Companies A, B, C, and D were assigned to 1st Battalion; E, F, G, and 
H were in the 2d; and I, K, L, and M in the 3d Battalion. Companies D, H, and 
M were battalion weapons companies. When weapons companies were dis- 
banded in late 1944, the rifle companies were not relettered (the sole exception 
was the 29th Marines, formed at the time of the reorganization). Companies were 
habitually referred to as, for example, Company E, 4th Marines, or simply E/4 
(spoken as “E/Four”), with no reference to the company’s parent battalion. 

A different system was used when marking unit and individual equipment 
and used no slashes. Examples include 2E4, meaning 2d Battalion, Company E, 
4th Marines; 3G10, meaning 3d Battalion, Battery G, 10th Marines; and 3H&S10, 
meaning Headquarters and Service Battery, 3d Battalion, 10th Marines. This sys- 
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tem separated the battalion and regimental numbers by inserting the company / 
battery letter between them. This system was not used in documents. 

Battery was a comparatively new term for the Marine Corps. Even though the 
Army had adopted the term in 1838 to designate company-size artillery units, 
Marine artillery units were usually designated “companies” until 14 Nov 1924. 
The term battery was used intermittently between 1913 and 1918 in some units. 
Five-battalion artillery regiments went up to Battery P with three lettered firing 
batteries per battalion. The artillery regiments’ fifth battalions were withdrawn 
in 1944, and regimental batteries were designated only through “M.” Defense 
and antiaircraft artillery battalions’ batteries were also lettered in sequence 
through the battalion, with two to four batteries assigned to the battalions’ two 
to four groups in no standardized sequence. 

Traditionally, there was no Company or Battery J. In the 1800s, “I” and “J” 
were handwritten the same. (A wartime rumor circulated asserting that there 
was no Company J, as a Company J had once lost its guidon to the enemy in 
some unspecified conflict, but this is not the case.) Regimental weapons com- 
panies were simply designated, for example, Weapons Company, 3d Marines. 

During World War II, it became a colloquial practice for companies and bat- 
teries to be verbally identified by the Phonetic Alphabet (see Appendix I-4.), for 
example, “Able Company.” This leads to the inevitable question: Was “Company 
A” or “A Company” correct? The answer is yes. There was no official format; it 
could be found presented both ways. Since the former was used more often and 
for the sake of consistency, in this book it will be presented, for example, Com- 
pany A. This also prevents beginning sentences with “A Company .. .” 

Companies and batteries organic to nonregimental (separate) battalions were 
also designated by letters. The exception was divisional headquarters battalions. 
Their companies carried the same designation as the parent division; for exam- 
ple, 1st Military Police, 1st Signal, and 1st Reconnaissance Companies were as- 
signed to Headquarters Battalion, 1st Marine Division. They were also 
designated, for example, Signal Company, Headquarters Battalion, 3d Marine 
Division. 

Prior to 1900, Marine barracks’ companies, the only existing “tactical” units, 
were designated, for example, Companies A and B, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia. This often led to confusion when companies from different barracks 
were assembled into provisional expeditionary battalions. In 1900, all companies 
received a permanent number, although they still retained their barracks’ letter 
designation. Numbers were also assigned to headquarters, machine gun, engi- 
neer, signal, and artillery companies. These numbers were sequential through 
the Corps regardless of a company’s functional role, so when assembled into 
battalions and regiments, they were quite jumbled. 

If assembled into a provisional regiment or battalion, barracks companies usu- 
ally received a third designation, a sequential letter within the provisional unit. 
Individual Marines traditionally identified with their numbered company des- 
ignation. In Jun 1931, companies officially received letters when assigned to reg- 
iments and battalions but still retained the numeric designation. If a company 
was reassigned to a different regiment, it would retain its number but would 
change the letter designation as required. The number designation system was 
dropped from use on 1 Jan 33, its demise being deeply resented by many Old 
Corps Marines. 

Another prewar practice was to number or letter companies in sequence within 
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the same type of battalions, although not associated by a regimental connection. 
For example, the companies of the 1st and 2d Medical Battalions were originally 
numbered in sequence through both battalions. 

The Marines made wide use of separate service troops and special troops pla- 
toons and companies rather than always concentrating them into battalions. 
These included wire, radio intelligence, bakery, and laundry platoons. They 
could be quickly activated, trained, and deployed. Their small size allowed sup- 
port groups to be tailored to meet the requirements of specific operations. 

The phrase Marine Barracks (MB) designates a unit and not a building (Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor consisted of 29 buildings on 55 acres, though 
most were smaller). First established in 1804, Marine barracks were located at 
navy yards to provide security and certain support functions. They also provided 
quarters for ships’ guards when in port. Prior to the activation of standing bat- 
talions and regiments, provisional expeditionary units were formed by assem- 
bling companies drawn from various Marine barracks. There was seldom an 
opportunity for the companies to train together or collectively prepare for the 
expedition since the first time that they saw each other was when they assembled 
dockside at their transport. Marine barracks generally consisted of a barracks 
detachment (headquarters and service elements, band if authorized) and one, 
two, or, infrequently, more lettered or numbered guard companies. Occasionally, 
due to special needs, other barracks companies such as signal or service might 
have been assigned. Other Marine barracks were quite small or provided special 
functions to installations or organizations. 

The term Detachment was used in three contexts. (1) The most common usage 
was to designate a unit internally organized as a company but smaller in size, a 
“large platoon.” (2) The term was used to designate an element temporarily 
detached from a parent unit, in which case the parent unit’s designation was 
included, for example, Detachment, 2d Raider Battalion or Detachment, Com- 
pany A, 4th Medical Battalion. This form of detachment might range from a few 
men to a large portion of the parent unit, up to two or more companies. (3) 
Marine detachments (MD) aboard ships were, in effect, small companies. Those 
located at Navy stations and bases may have served in much the same manner 
as Marine barracks (but were smaller), were employed for special duties, or ad- 
ministered Marines assigned to Navy activities. 

Group, as an organizational term, has several contexts and could identify 
widely different sizes of organizations. (1) The earliest use of “group” was as an 
imprecise term to identify small, temporary task elements organized within a 
regiment or battalion. While similar to the second definition of “detachment,” a 
“group” remained with its parent unit, while a detachment was, of course, de- 
tached. (2) Groups organic to defense battalions and, later, antiaircraft artillery 
battalions were formally organized units of two to four batteries. These were 
small battalions in their own right. (3) “Group” was also used as a term to 
identify temporary task-organized elements formed by corps and divisions to 
perform specific tactical or supporting missions in support of combat operations. 
These could be organized around a battalion augmented by detachments from 
other units or could be a multiple-battalion grouping. (4) Provisional tactical 
groups were another form of task organization, but these had a combat role. 
These were built around an infantry regiment augmented by special troops and 
service troops units to make them a brigade-equivalent force. 

Echelon has a number of military meanings, but when used in conjunction with 
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unit organization, it defined a portion or subdivision of a unit deployed sepa- 
rately from its parent unit. Ground units frequently split into “forward” and 
“rear” echelons, with the “forward” echelon deployed first, to be followed by 
the “rear.” Air units used “advance,” “forward,” “rear,” “flight,” and “ground” 
echelons (fully explained in Chapter 7.B.2). Echelons also described the order in 
which units might land or arrive at a destination, for example, 1st, 2d, 3d; assault, 
and so on. 

Two terms are frequently found used in two contexts to designate the same 
unit. “Advance” and “Advanced” were used interchangeably in official docu- 
ments to designate advance(d) base forces/units; both were acceptable. The for- 
mer is mainly used in this work. “Amphibian” and “Amphibious” were used to 
designate the same type of units, but “Amphibian” was the official designation 
for amphibian tractor and truck units. “Amphibious corps,” however, was cor- 
rect. 


B.2. Supplementary Unit Designations 


Various supplementary designation terms were used to identify certain cate- 
gories of units. 


Separate 


Units designated “Separate” were, of course, assigned or attached to some 
larger unit or organization. Separate meant that the battalion, company, battery, 
or platoon was not organic to a regiment or battalion. These units were generally 
under FMF, Pacific control but were usually attached to corps, divisions, or 
smaller units for combat operations. 


Provisional 


Non-T/O units designated “Provisional” were formed by higher commands 
and units from assets (personnel and equipment) assigned to existing subordi- 
nate units or drawn from replacement drafts. They served to augment or rein- 
force similar units, fulfill a special need, or make up for shortages of similar, 
regularly composed units. Administratively, the personnel attached to a provi- 
sional unit remained assigned to their parent unit for administration (accounta- 
bility, ration allocation, military justice, pay), creating a burden for both the 
commanders of the losing parent unit and gaining provisional unit. These tem- 
porary units were eventually disbanded, and the assets were returned to parent 
units or infrequently established as a regular unit. “Provisional” could be in- 
cluded in the body of the unit title or follow it in parenthesis; there was no 
standard method. 

The sometimes rampant formation of provisional units posed a problem for 
HQMC. HOMC realized that field commanders needed a certain degree of lati- 
tude in the administration and tactical control of their commands, but by May 
44 there were concerns over the formation of provisional units. At that time there 
were 20 provisional battalions, companies, detachments, and other small units 
in the Pacific Ocean Areas with over 2,100 personnel attached. The need for some 
of those units was not always self-evident, and often no explanation was offered. 
Personnel allowances for those units were not authorized by HQMC and were 
drawn from other sources available to field commanders forming the units. Since 
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commanders were reluctant to reduce the strength of authorized combat units, 
the provisional units were drawn from replacement personnel. Using replace- 
ments reduced the number of personnel being returned to the States, resulting 
in a shortage of experienced personnel for assignment to new units, replacement 
drafts, and training units. (The Marine Corps strove to rotate troops with 14 
months’ service outside the States, but this was seldom possible, with many 
troops rotating after up to 24-30 months.) This affected the Force Operating Plan 
and interfered with the troop rotation plan, requiring some personnel to remain 
in the Pacific Theater for overextended periods. To compound the problem, few 
commanders took steps to disband a provisional unit once the need for it passed 
or request its inclusion in the list of units authorized by HQMC. A letter of 
instruction was issued providing guidelines for the formation and administration 
of provisional units, and the situation was soon under some degree of control. 

A second category of provisional unit was those formed under combat con- 
ditions as ad hoc emergency units. They were not officially activated or recog- 
nized except in unit war diaries. Their personnel were usually drawn from 
special troops and service troops or combat-depleted units withdrawn from the 
line. Even the ground echelon of aviation units was occasionally pressed into 
emergency combat duty. These units were tasked as reserves for overcommitted 
infantry, to secure exposed flanks, mop up bypassed enemy pockets, and screen 
rear areas from infiltrators. The existence of such units was usually brief. Where 
known, they are listed in Chapter 6, and their source units are cited. 


Composite 


Composite units were composed of subunits of two or more different types. For 
example, the 51st Defense Battalion (Composite) included antiaircraft and ma- 
chine gun groups, 155mm gun and pack howitzer batteries, and a reinforced rifle 
company. The 4th Marine Division’s provisional 1st-3d Composite Engineer Bat- 
talions consisted of engineer, pioneer, and naval construction companies drawn 
from their parent battalions. Composite aviation units had mixed aircraft types. 

The terms “Special Troops” and “Service Troops” were used to identify 
broadly interpreted unit functional categories. Groupings of special troops and 
service troops units could be found in early Marine brigades, Marine divisions, 
and amphibious corps. Only dedicated Special Troops and Service Troops Head- 
quarters could be found at division level. A variety of special troops and service 
troops units was assigned to amphibious corps troops as well. Special troops and 
service troops assigned to provisional brigades and tactical groups were gener- 
ally drawn from comparable parent divisional troops. 


Special Troops 


Divisional “special troops” were originally subordinate to Commander, Special 
Troops, a regimental-level command. It included headquarters, light tank, special 
weapons, engineer, pioneer, and parachute battalions. The units assigned to spe- 
cial troops began to dwindle when the engineer regiment was added in Jul 42, 
and the engineer and pioneer battalions were transferred to it. The parachute 
battalion was transferred to FMF troops in Apr 43. The deletion of the special 
weapons battalion in May 43 left only the headquarters and tank battalions. 
Headquarters, Special Troops was deleted in the May 44 reorganization, and the 
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two remaining battalions were reassigned to Headquarters, Service Troops. The 
“special troops” category generally fell from use after that. 


Service Troops 


Divisional “service troops” were originally subordinate to Headquarters, Service 
Troops, a regimental-level command. They included service, medical, and am- 
phibian tractor battalions. The amtrac battalion was added in Jul 42 but trans- 
ferred to FMF troops in May 44. The motor transport battalion was added in 
Apr 43 by transferring the service battalion’s transport companies. 

Two additional terms need defining. The Dec 41-Jan 42 U.S.British ARCADIA 
Staff Conference in Washington, DC, gave formal definition to “Joint”—involv- 
ing two or more armed services of the same nation—and “Combined”—applying 
to organizations, plans, and operations of two or more nations. 


B.3. Task Organization for Combat 


Marine units committed to combat fight as combined arms organizations with 
combinations of infantry, artillery, special troops, and service troops as the mis- 
sion requires. This has been a basic precept since three guns of the Artillery 
Battalion’s 13th Company supported the 4th Regiment’s assault on Las Tren- 
cheras, Dominican Republic, on 27 Jun 1916. When task-organized for combat, 
Marine divisions attached special troops and service troops units down to regi- 
mental, battalion, and, in some cases, even company level. Additional units could 
be further attached from corps troops, especially artillery, defense, and amphib- 
ian tractor. Task-organized and reinforced regiments were initially called “com- 
bat groups,” and their likewise reinforced battalions were “combat teams.” These 
terms were eventually replaced by “regimental landing team” and “battalion 
landing team.” 


Combat Groups and Teams 


For the Aug 43 Guadalcanal landing, the 1st Marine Division formed Combat 
Groups A (5th Marines) and B (1st Marines). The groups each consisted of an 
infantry regiment, artillery battalion; light tank, engineer, pioneer, amphibian 
tractor, and medical companies; and scout, special weapons, and motor transport 
platoons. Combat Group A’s infantry battalions were designated Combat Teams 
1, 2, and 3, while those in Combat Group B were called Combat Teams 4, 5, and 
6. These consisted of an infantry battalion; a 75mm pack howitzer battery; and 
engineer, pioneer, and amphibian tractor platoons, plus small service troops el- 
ements. A Division Support Group comprised engineers, special weapons, pio- 
neers, and artillery. The Division was not only organized to land and fight under 
this structure but embarked aboard its transports as combat groups and combat 
teams. 

This was to become the standard task organization structure, with slight 
changes in designation. The terms “combat team” (CT), “regimental combat 
team” (RCT), and “regimental landing team” (RLT) were used by different di- 
visions to identify infantry regiments task-organized for combat. There was no 
standardization until after the war. As the concept of task organization evolved 
during the war, combat teams were habitually reinforced, termed “normal at- 
tachments,” by a pack howitzer battalion (always retained under division control 
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from Feb 1944); tank, engineer, pioneer, motor transport, and medical companies 
plus varying collections of detachments from rocket, military police, war dog, 
signal, assault signal, band, service and supply, and ordnance units. A reinforced 
amphibious tractor battalion and naval construction company might be attached 
for the assault phase. 

The 1st Marine Division redesignated its regiments as Combat Teams during 
the New Britain operation: Combat Team A—5th Marines, B—1st Marines, C— 
7th Marines. For Peleliu and Okinawa they were redesignated Combat Teams 5, 
1, and 7, respectively. 

The 2d Marine Division designated its regiments as Combat Teams 2, 6, and 
8 for Tarawa. It continued this practice on Saipan, Tinian, and the Okinawa 
demonstration. 

The 3d Marine Division used the Combat Team designation on Bougainville, 
but with regimental designations: 3d, 9th, and 21st Combat Teams. They were 
also used on Guam and Iwo Jima. 

The 4th Marine Division organized into Regimental Combat Teams 23, 24, and 
25 for Roi-Namur. They were redesignated Regimental Landing Teams on Saipan 
and Tinian and again as Regimental Combat Teams on Iwo Jima. 

The 5th Marine Division employed Combat Teams 26, 27, and 28 on Iwo Jima. 

The 1st Provisional Marine Brigade followed the 3d Marine Division’s lead 
and designated its regiments the 4th and 22d Combat Teams. When reorganized 
as the 6th Marine Division, it continued the practice with the addition of the 
29th Combat Team on Okinawa. 

Battalions were called either “battalion landing teams” (BLT) or “landing 
teams” (LT) and were designated, for example, LT 2/8 (2d Battalion, 8th Ma- 
rines), BLT 21 (2d Battalion, 1st Marines), or LT 328 (3d Battalion, 28th Marines). 
Battalion landing teams were usually reinforced by engineer, pioneer, and med- 
ical platoons; various military police, signal, service and supply, ordnance, and 
assault signal sections, squads, and teams. A 75mm pack howitzer battery, tank 
platoon or company, and an amphibian tractor platoon might be attached. 


Provisional Marine Brigades 


There was no fixed organization for wartime Marine brigades. These were 
established as provisional formations to accomplish specific missions, with most 
of their assets drawn from the same division. Brigades generally consisted of one 
or two infantry regiments, an artillery and/or defense battalion, and modest 
special troops and service troops elements. When disbanded, the brigades’ units 
were returned to their parent division’s control. Wartime brigades were desig- 
nated 1st, 2d, and 3d. Two 1st Brigades were formed immediately before and 
during the war. The three 3d Brigades formed during and immediately after the 
war carried separate lineages. (Two brigades served in Shanghai, China, before 
the war: the provisional 3d Brigade from 1927 to 1929 and the permanent 2d 
Marine Brigade, FMF from 1937 to 1938. Both brigades consisted of the attached 
in-country 4th and deployed 6th Marines.) Postwar brigades were uniquely or- 
ganized from available units for special missions. 


Corps Provisional Tactical Groups 


Amphibious corps formed provisional brigade-size groups to accomplish spe- 
cific tactical missions. These included VAC’s Tactical Group 1, IMAC’s Task 
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Group A, and IIIAC’s Task Force A. The parent corps’ designation was included 
in the group’s full title. 


Divisional and Corps Support Groups 


Marine divisions and amphibious corps task-organized their special troops and 
service troops units into functional support groups comprising cross-attached 
units. The organization of such groups was tailored to support a specific oper- 
ation. By way of example, the 1st Marine Division at Peleliu was organized into 
Armored Amphibian Tractor, Amphibian Transport, Artillery, Antiaircraft, En- 
gineer, Shore Party, Service, Medical, and Reserve Groups along with the three 
combat teams. For Okinawa the Division was organized into Division Troops, 
Amphibian Tractor, Artillery, Tank, Engineer, Shore Party, Service, and Military 
Police Groups. Groups could be multibattalion or of battalion size, often aug- 
mented by smaller units. Amphibious corps’ multiple-battalion provisional 
groups carried either the parent corps’ designation, for example, VAC Provi- 
sional Engineer and VAC Provisional LVT Groups, or were numbered in se- 
quence, for example, 1st Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery and 2d Provisional 
Field Artillery Groups. 


Expeditionary Troops 


Commanding General, Expeditionary Troops usually an amphibious corps or 
field army commanding general, was subordinate to Commander, Expeditionary 
Force. The latter was a Navy officer responsible for all task forces employed in 
amphibious operations through interrelated attack force commanders: Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Army, and those services’ air arms. Commanding General, Expedi- 
tionary Troops commanded all landing and garrison forces. He could be 
embarked aboard the Commander’s Joint Expeditionary Force flagship or sta- 
tioned ashore. 


Troops and Landing Forces 


Amphibious corps and division commanding generals normally “double- 
billeted” as Commander, Troops and Landing Forces. They were responsible for 
the control of assault troops and supporting units during the landing and sub- 
sequent operations ashore. The Troops and Landing Forces (TLF) designation (or 
variations thereof) was applied to assault units when two or more major units 
were to land on the same island but separated by distance or a major terrain 
feature, or if they were to land on different islands within the same island group. 
These designations were usually named after cardinal directions in relation with 
the associated forces, for example, Northern TLF, Southern TLF, Western Land- 
ing Force. 


Garrison Forces 


Garrison Forces consisted of follow-on units, initially under the control of 
Commanding General, Expeditionary Troops, responsible for securing and de- 
veloping a captured island as an advanced navy operating base and/or air base. 
Once Commander, Troops and Landing Forces declared the island secure, the 
responsibility for the island was turned over to Commander, Garrison Forces. 
The Garrison Forces consisted of a base headquarters, antiaircraft or defense 
units, infantry units for mopping up and security, military police, medical, naval 
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advance base units, engineer and naval construction units for base development, 
depots, hospitals, and various service troops. Garrison Forces were joint organ- 
izations composed of Marine, Army, and Navy elements. Commander, Garrison 
Troops might also be designated the Island Commander or be subordinate to the 
Island Commander. Until the Commander, Troops and Landing Forces turned 
over control of the island, this latter command was designated Prospective Island 
Commander. 


B.4. Marine Combat Battalion Growth and Reduction 


The following active units are as of the end of the year, except for 1945, which 
lists the units active on V-J Day, 2 Sep 45. This list is somewhat misleading as it 
does not provide the few units activated and deactivated in the same year or 
that were active into the following year but deactivated before the year’s end. 
For example, while 12 antiaircraft artillery battalions are listed for 1944, a total 
of 17 were active during that year. Infantry regiments and Marine divisions are 
also provided. 


Battalion 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Regimental Infantry 11 18 33 42 54 54 17 — — 8 
Separate Infantry* — 1 5 2 — —_ — 10 10 — 
Parachute —_ 2 3 

Raider — — 4 4 

Regimental Artillery 3 8 14 12 24 23 8 2: 3 4 
Separate Artillery —_ 1 2 2 11 11 1 1 — 
Defense 6 7 15 19 3 3 3 — — _— 
Antiaircraft Artillery = — 1 2. 3 12 3 2 1 1 — 
Tank — 2 3 5 6 6 2: 2 2 2 
Amphibian Tractor —_ —_ 3 5 9 8 2 2 2 — 
Armored — —_— —_— 1 3 2 

Amphibian 

Engineert — 2 5 7 8 8 4 2 2 
Infantry Regiments 4 6 11 14 18 18 vi _ _ 
Marine Divisions —_ 2 3 4 6 6 2 2. 2 


*The 10 separate infantry battalions listed for 1947 and 1948 were battalion-size “regiments.” 
tIncludes divisional and aviation/separate engineer battalions, but not pioneer or naval construction 
battalions. 


C. PERIPHERY 


C.1. Marines in the Caribbean and Latin America 


Marines have long served in the Caribbean to protect American citizens, in- 
terests, and possessions. Numerous interventions and occupations were con- 
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ducted in Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, and Nicaragua in the 
first 35 years of the twentieth century. 

From 1902, Culebra Island, 20 miles east of Puerto Rico, was frequently leased 
as a fleet landing exercise site. It was established as a naval reservation in 1917, 
and the Marines later built Camp San Ildefonso to house the 1st Marine Brigade, 
FMF during exercises. Vieques Island, 15 miles east of Puerto Rico, was also used 
for exercises. A Marine infantry battalion occupied the Virgin Islands in 1917, 
when the United States purchased them from German-occupied Denmark, 
mainly to prevent German submarines from using the islands as a base. It was 
replaced by a base defense artillery battalion of the 11th Marines in 1918. 

Small Marine detachments served aboard light cruisers, destroyers, and gun- 
boats of the Balboa, Panama-based Special Service Squadron from 1920 to 1940. 
The “Banana Fleet Marines” frequently landed to protect American consulates 
and United Fruit Company facilities at the request of the State Department. The 
Squadron conducted Caribbean neutrality patrols after war broke out in Europe 
and shadowed German merchantmen suspected of supplying U-boats. 

Concerns of possible German attempts to seize French Caribbean possessions 
and the fear that a pro-Vichy French fleet might break out of Martinique and 
threaten the Panama Canal resulted in the 1st Marine Brigade, FMF deploying 
to Marine Corps Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in Oct 40 (see Chapter 2.A.2.). 
There had been an on-and-off Marine presence at “Gitmo” since seizing it in 
1898 (leased from Cuba in 1903 to be retained by the United States until relin- 
quished by mutual agreement or abandoned by the United States).? There the 
1st Brigade was reorganized as the 1st Marine Division in Feb 41, remaining 
until May. A Marine camp had been constructed at Deer Point in 1940. The 1st 
Marine Aircraft Group, attached to Ist Brigade, FMF, operated from McCalla 
Field, NAS, Guantanamo. Marine Corps Base, Guantanamo Bay, was redesig- 
nated Marine Barracks, NOB, Guantanamo Bay on 19 Aug 46. 

The 4th Defense Battalion was stationed at Gitmo Jun—Oct 41. The 9th Defense 
Battalion spent Feb—-Oct 42 training at Guantanamo before deploying to the South 
Pacific. Marine Barracks, Guantanamo Bay, established in 1938, was redesignated 
the 13th Defense Battalion in Sep 42 after augmentation. The barracks’ 1st and 
2d Guard Companies were reassigned to the battalion. It was alerted for possible 
deployment with a joint Army—Marine task force* at the end of Apr 43. Marti- 
nique was on the verge of civil war due to anti-Vichy sentiment. The task force 
stood down in mid-June, when French RearAdm Georges Robert surrendered to 
the U.S. Navy and turned over control to the French Committee of National 
Liberation. The battalion moved to Camp Lejeune in Mar. A detachment of the 
battalion remained as the new Marine Barracks. 

Marine Scouting Squadron 3 (VMS-3) and Base Air Detachment 3 (BAD-3) 
were based at Marine Corps Air Station, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, to conduct 
antisubmarine patrols, escort convoys, and provide local search and rescue. 
VMS-3 (designated VMO-9 prior to 1937) had been stationed there since 1934 
and remained until decommissioned in May 44. 

In the late summer of 1940, members of the Greenslade Board surveyed British 
Caribbean possessions where U.S. lend-lease naval and air bases would be de- 
veloped. The Sep 40 “Destroyers for Bases” agreement granted the United States 
a 99-year lease and the right to build bases on eight British Caribbean and At- 
lantic possessions in exchange for 50 World War I destroyers. Marine guard 
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companies and detachments would be required to secure some of these bases. 
Marine detachments with a strength of 50-100 men were established on Tucker’s 
Island and Trinidad at Bermuda, Antigua, St. Lucia, Jamaica, British Guinea, and 
Great Exhuma in the Bahamas. Their formation denied the Marine Corps the 
equivalent of a much-needed infantry battalion. These detachments and other 
non-FMF units in the Caribbean were subordinate to the 10th Naval District 
(commissioned 1 Jan 40), headquartered in San Juan, Puerto Rico. The 10th ND 
controlled the Defensive Sea Area and Airspace Reservation and 17 Caribbean 
naval bases and stations. 

From 17 Dec 41, the 17th, 18th, and 19th Provisional Marine Companies were 
based at U.S. naval air stations at Belém, Natal, and Récife, respectively, on the 
northeast Brazilian coast. The “bulge” of Brazil was ideal for the Navy to base 
mid-Atlantic antisubmarine patrols there, and it was feared that it might even- 
tually become a German objective. Through 1941 until Feb 42, the 1st Marine 
Division was readied to land in Brazil to secure those airfields if necessary due 
to the apparent pro-Axis stance of the Brazilian government and army. Plan 
RUBBER, of course, was never executed. 

A Marine Expeditionary Battalion served in Panama during the Colombia— 
Panama Intervention from 1903 to 1914. Another intervention took place in 1918— 
20, followed by a show of force in 1921. Marine Barracks, Navy Submarine Base, 
Coco Solo, Canal Zone, Panama, was established on 19 Oct 1923, followed by 
Marine Barracks, NOB, Balboa. Headquarters, 15th Naval District at Coco Solo 
oversaw the two Marine barracks. They provided guards for numerous Canal 
Zone installations: 


Headquarters, 15th ND, Navy Submarine Base, 


Coco Solo 

Naval Air Station, Coco Solo Arraijan Tank Farm 

Naval Magazine, Coco Solo Gatun Tank Farm 

Naval Radio Station, Summit Naval Ammunition Depot, Balboa 


In the spring of 1943, Marine Forces in the Canal Zone were reorganized and 
placed under Commander, Marine Barracks, Balboa, who also served as Marine 
Officer, 15th Naval District. Marine Barrage Balloon Squadron 4 (ZQM-4) arrived 
in the Canal Zone in Dec 41 and was attached to the 15th Naval District but 
assigned to the Army’s Panama Artillery Command. ZMQ-4 departed in Sep 42. 

After occupying Haiti from 1915 to 1934, a new Marine training mission was 
committed to advise the 2,500-man Garde D’Haiti from 1939 to 1945 and estab- 
lished a military academy in 1941. In Oct 40, the U.S. Navy American Aviation 
Mission (Mision Americana de Aviacion) was sent to Lima, Peru, and included 13 
Marine aviators on its staff. Col. James T. Moore was seconded to the Peruvian 
Aeronautical Corps (Cuerpo de Aérondutica) as its inspector general. Chief of mis- 
sion was Col/BGen Ovid F. Rogers from 1942. MajGen Ross E. Rowell was made 
chief of mission from 1944 to 1946. 


C.2. Marines in Europe and the Mediterranean 


While the vast majority of the Marine Corps served in the Pacific, small num- 
bers served in the European and Mediterranean Theaters (North African Theater 
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prior to Nov 44). These small Marine units were subordinate to Commander, 
Naval Forces, Europe (ComNavEur). 

Marine Detachment, American Embassy, London was activated on 15 Jul 41, 
using the assets of the 12th Provisional Marine Company. The detachment was 
deactivated on 31 Oct 42, and its personnel were reassigned to Marine Barracks, 
NOB, Rosneath (Base II), Scotland, a new unit. A few key Marines remained 
assigned to the embassy staff. Marine Barracks, NOB, Rosneath was deactivated 
on 21 Jan 43, and Marine Detachment, American Embassy, London was reacti- 
vated. It was redesignated Marine Detachment, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe in Apr 
46. The unit served as the reporting headquarters for Marines serving in Europe 
and the Mediterranean with various detachments and barracks, as observers, and 
with the Office of Strategic Services. 

The 1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) deployed to Iceland in Jul 41 to affirm 
the Monroe Doctrine’ and relieve British troops. The Brigade departed Iceland 
in Feb 42, and Marine Barracks, Fleet Air Base, Reykjavik was activated (later 
redesignated MB, NOB, Reykjavik). It was deactivated on 22 Oct 45. The Ist 
Provisional Marine Battalion arrived in Belfast, Ireland, on 11 May 42. The next 
day it moved to Londonderry NOB (Base I) and was redesignated Marine Bar- 
racks, NOB, Londonderry. It returned to the States in Aug 44 after being replaced 
by an 80-man detachment. 

Marines from this security force participated in the North Africa landings, 
Operation TORCH. One group of a dozen Marines was attached to U.S. Navy 
Advance Base Unit, Eastern Naval Task Force. After launching from HMS Royal 
Ulsterman (Landing Ship, Infantry), the Marines, combined with the U.S. Navy 
Advance Party and a British Advance Party, infiltrated Arzen Harbor, Algeria, 
on the morning of 8 Nov 42 and captured a Vichy French patrol boat and three 
small steamers. 

A smaller group participated in Operation RESERVIST on the same date. This 
was an ill-fated attempt to force Oran Harbor with two Center Task Force (II 
U.S. Corps) 255-foot British escort sloops, HMS Hartland (ex-USCGC Pontchartain) 
and HMS Walney (ex-USCGC Sebago). The two ex-U.S. Coast Guard cutters were 
loaded with 393 U.S. Army raiders from the 3d Battalion, 6th Armored Infantry 
Regiment, Ist Armored Division and 35 U.S. sailors. Two of the six Marines 
aboard the two ships were killed along with 189 Army raiders and 113 Royal 
Navy. Two Marines, 7 U.S. Navy, 157 U.S. Army, and 86 Royal Navy were 
wounded aboard both cutters, which were sunk. The effort was a failure, and 
all survivors were captured but were released on 10 Nov 42. The Marines from 
both groups remained to form Marine Detachment, NOB, Oran, Algeria. It was 
deactivated on 12 Mar 43. 

On 11 Nov 42, six USS Philadelphia (CL-41) detachment Marines and some 
sailors accompanied the 2d Battalion ( — ), 26th Infantry Regiment, 1st Infantry 
Division when it liberated the town of Mes el Kébir and Fort du Santon, four 
miles northwest across the bay from Oran. Another small USS Philadelphia Marine 
and Navy landing party, under the 47th Infantry Regiment, 9th Infantry Division, 
landed at Port Safi on 10 Nov and secured the La Senia Airport until relieved 
the next day. 

A 90-man Marine landing force was organized from the ships’ detachments of 
the USS Augusta (CA-31) and USS Philadelphia to support the invasion of South- 
ern France, Operation DRAGOON. On 29 Aug 44, after representatives of the West- 
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ern Naval Task Force negotiated surrender terms with the German Naval Artillery 
Battalion 611 (Marine-Artillerie-Abteilung 611), the Marines were landed by a mine- 
sweeper on the fortified islands of Ratoneau, Pomégues, and Chateau d’If two 
miles west of Marseilles Harbor. The force collected 600 prisoners and the next 
day rounded up the remainder of the 850-man garrison plus French supporters 
before returning to their ships. 

Small numbers of Marine officers were assigned to the Navy Special Observer 
Group, London and served on various staffs in the European and the Mediter- 
ranean areas as special naval observers, staff officers, and assistant naval atta- 
chés. This included the Naval Attaché, Tangier, Morocco, and Special Naval 
Observer, Suez, Egypt, both Marine officers. Ships’ detachments Marines aboard 
carriers, battleships, and cruisers participated in all theater amphibious opera- 
tions, including North Africa, Sicily; Salerno and Anzio, Italy; Normandy; and 
southern France. 

On the afternoon of 7 Jun 44, the 86-man Marine Detachment, USS Texas (BB- 
35) was alerted to reinforce the battered 2d Ranger Battalion fighting atop Ponite 
du Hoc adjacent to OMAHA Beach. The order was canceled, but the Marines 
guarded German prisoners sent by the Rangers to the USS Texas. 

A number of Marines volunteered to serve with the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS). This included at least 80 officers and an estimated 200 enlisted men. 
Among these was B.Gen. Henry M. Kingman. Some were employed by OSS 
Maritime Units (also comprising Navy and Coast Guard personnel) and operated 
in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, and South China Seas. Others were parachuted 
into occupied France and Yugoslavia as part of three-man JEDBURGH teams to 
assist with the organization and supply of resistance forces. Two OSS Marines 
were killed and four captured in France during JEDBURGH operations. A few 
operated in Burma, Ceylon, and Malaya. 

Bypassed German Army and War Navy units, launching from Jersey Island 
(Channel Islands; German-occupied British territory), raided the French port of 
Granville on 9 Mar 45. The raid was successful with damage to four Allied 
merchant ships, destruction of half the port’s cranes and other cargo-handling 
equipment, 67 German prisoners recovered, a U.S. patrol craft damaged, plus 
the capture of the collier USS Eskwood, which was towed back to besieged Jersey 
with much-needed food and fuel. German casualties amounted to 1 dead, 5 
wounded, and 1 prisoner. Allied losses included 15 dead, 30 wounded, and 30 
taken prisoner. Among the dead were two Marine guards. 

Marine aviators served with the Royal Air Force from 1941 to study night 
fighter tactics and fighter ground control intercept systems. Upon return to the 
States they helped organize the first Marine night fighting squadrons. Other ob- 
servers attached to the Royal Air Force (RAF) encouraged the formation of Ma- 
rine photo reconnaissance and night-strike bomber squadrons. Marine officers 
and NCOs studied British amphibious warfare, antiaircraft, commando, and as- 
sault communications techniques, resulting in the formation of raider battalions 
and joint assault signal companies. 

It was planned to deploy the Oak Grove, North Carolina-based Marine Aircraft 
Group 51 (VMO-351, VMF-511-514) to Europe in the summer of 1944. The Ger- 
mans had begun to launch V-1 rockets at London, and MAG-51 was trained 
under Project DANNY to attack the V-1 sites with 11.75-inch “Tiny Tim” rockets. 
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However, the sites were overrun by U.S. and British forces before MAG-51 de- 
ployed. 


C.3. Navy Personnel Assigned to the Marine Corps 


Several categories of bluejackets were assigned to, or provided direct support 
to, the Marine Corps. Those assigned to the Corps received tactical training from 
the Marines after their initial naval trade training. The Navy’s Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery (BuMed) provided organic medical personnel to Marine med- 
ical units and ground and air combat units. These personnel were members of 
one of four corps: Medical Corps (physicians and surgeons), Dental Corps, Med- 
ical Service Corps (medical administrative officers, pharmacists, technologists, 
etc.), and Hospital Corps (hospital warrant officers and enlisted medical corps- 
men). Marine medical units were almost fully manned by Navy personnel, with 
Marines filling some support positions. Marine unit organic medical personnel 
were also provided by the Navy down to platoon level. The sailors even wore 
Marine uniforms, but with Navy insignia in Marine colors. Wounded, injured, 
and ill Marines were admitted to Stateside and overseas Navy hospitals. The 
Navy also staffed hospitals, dispensaries, and dental clinics on Marine bases as 
well as Malaria Control Units so essential on South Pacific islands. 

The Navy’s Chaplain Corps provided all chaplains to the Marines, having 
done so since 1914. The Judge Advocate General’s Office supported the Corps’ 
judicial services (small numbers of Marines served as military lawyers). Naval 
aviators, naval gun fire control officers, and signal personnel were assigned to 
amphibious corps headquarters, Marine division headquarters, joint assault sig- 
nal companies, and landing force air support control units. 

One of the most important Navy contributions to the Marine Corps and the 
war effort in general was the Naval Construction Battalions. They became pop- 
ularly known as “Seabees,” an acronym derived from the initials for Construction 
Battalions. Prior to the war the Navy employed contracted civilian construction 
firms to build overseas bases. With war on the horizon, it was realized that 
civilian contractors could not be exposed to potential combat. In late 1936, the 
Navy planned for the organization of naval base battalions, but the Navy needed 
mobile construction units capable of defending themselves in combat zones. 

Headquarters Construction Companies were formed by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks in late 1941 for use if war interrupted overseas-contracted construc- 
tion work. Manned by specially recruited construction ratings, the first units 
were deployed to Bora Bora in Jan 42. They included draftsmen, engineering 
aides, inspectors, and supervisors to oversee civilian contractors. With war de- 
clared, the need for overseas construction expanded. The Bureau of Navigation 
authorized the formation of construction battalions on 5 Jan 42. Civilian construc- 
tion crews were withdrawn from the outlying islands to Hawaii in the summer 
of 1942 and were replaced by Seabees. 

Navy regulations permitted only line officers to have command authority. The 
Naval Construction Corps was abolished on 25 Jun 40 and combined with the 
Engineering Corps to form the Civil Engineer Corps (CEC). They were given 
line officer status for “engineering duty only.” On 19 Mar 42, when the 1st Naval 
Construction Battalion was commissioned, the Secretary of the Navy authorized 
CEC officers to command the new units. CEC officers were procured from civil- 
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ian engineers who were granted Naval Reserve commissions and ranks accord- 
ing to age and experience. The CEC grew from 126 prewar officers to 8,000. 
Seabee supply officers were provided by the Navy’s Supply Corps. Enlisted men 
were recruited from skilled construction tradesmen and given petty officer sec- 
ond class ratings (equivalent to a Marine staff sergeant), making the Seabees one 
of the highest paid organizations in the U.S. armed forces. Direct, voluntary 
enlistment ceased in Dec 42, when the President ordered the services to procure 
personnel only through conscription. Skilled construction workers could still vol- 
unteer for the Seabees after conscription. This practice was discontinued in Oct 
43, and conscripts were assigned as required. The acceptance of volunteer con- 
scripts by the Seabees was reinstituted in Dec 44. Seabee training was undertaken 
at the U.S. Naval Construction Training Center, NOB, Norfolk, Virginia, and at 
several smaller training camps throughout the country. The Marine Corps pro- 
vided Seabees tactical training at Naval Construction Battalion Training Centers 
at Camps Pendleton and Lejeune. 

Naval Construction Battalions (NCB) consisted of a headquarters company and 
four construction companies with a total of 1,105 personnel. NCBs were well- 
equipped, self-contained units capable of virtually any field construction task, 
including building advanced Navy operating bases, docks, airfields, seaplane 
bases, road networks, supply depots, troop camps, warehouses, and other mili- 
tary facilities. Seabee units accompanied expeditionary forces and landed im- 
mediately after the assault troops to clear debris, build roads, construct or repair 
airfields, prepare off-loading sites, off-load cargo, reopen ports, reactivate rail- 
roads, and build any other facilities required. Famous for their ingenuity, they 
were capable of accomplishing virtually any task assigned them. Seabees were 
trained and equipped to fight and were frequently called to defend their work 
sites from Japanese assaults and infiltrators to define their motto, Construimus 
Batuimus—“We build, we fight.” 

By Dec 42, 60 NCBs had been formed, and the first Naval Construction (NC) 
Regiment was organized in Alaska. NC Regiments were administrative head- 
quarters capable of controlling three to five NCBs. A total of 54 NC Regiments 
were formed. NC Brigades were formed to coordinate the activities of two to 
four regiments. The first one was formed in Alaska in Apr 43. Twelve NC Bri- 
gades were formed to serve in the Pacific Theater; none served in the Atlantic 
area or European—Mediterranean Theater. The Hawaiian Area Construction Bri- 
gade Command was formed in Aug 44 to administer the 2d, 7th, and 8th NC 
Brigades and their 34 assigned NCBs. 

Besides 286 NC Battalions (several were manned by African Americans), a 
number of specialized Seabee units were raised. Five NCBs (70th, 81st, 111th, 
128th, 302d) were organized as pontoon operating battalions, while others were 
equipped as truck operating battalions. The Ist through 40th NC Special Battal- 
ions were formed beginning in Jan 43 to serve as stevedores for loading and 
unloading ships in overseas areas where civilian contractors or native labor was 
not available and to serve as shore parties during assault landings. These bore 
the same numbers as standard NCBs, leading to confusion if “Special” was not 
included in the designation. Construction Battalion Maintenance Units (CBMU), 
with 275 men, were intended to provide installation maintenance on completed 
overseas naval bases. One hundred thirty-six CBMUs (501-636) were formed. 
One hundred eighteen Construction Battalion Detachments (CBD), numbered in 
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the 1,000-series and comprising 6 to 500 Seabees, were formed for specialized 
functions, including mobile field laboratory, pontoon causeway, tire retread and 
repair, harbor reclamation, spare parts control, and dredge operation. The 500- 
man Naval Pontoon Assembly Detachments 1-5 constructed floating docks and 
piers. 

Naval Construction Battalions were briefly assigned to Marine divisions to 
augment their engineering capabilities. The 18th, 19th, 25th, and 121st NCBs 
served as the 3d Battalions of the 18th, 17th, 19th, and 20th Marines (engineer), 
respectively. These battalions were smaller than standard NCBs, with only three 
construction companies and 838 personnel. The 53d NCB served as the IMAC 
NCB. Seabee replacements for these battalions were processed through the two 
Construction Battalion Replacement Groups, FMF located at San Diego and 
Camp Lejeune. 

The divisional engineer regiments were deactivated in Aug/Sep 44, and the 
NCBs were returned to Navy control. The reason for this was that the NCBs 
were unavailable for other missions while the divisions rebuilt and retrained 
after an operation and prepared for the next. An NCB was now attached to a 
division during the preparation phase and supported it during the operation, 
after which it was reassigned to the Island Command. Other NCBs were attached 
to amphibious corps. 

Seabee units began to decommission before V-J Day, but by the war’s end 
there were still 9 brigades, 31 regiments, and 338 battalions and smaller units 
deployed the world over and manned by some 8,000 officers and 238,000 enlisted 
men. Over 325,000 Seabees served during the war. 

The Navy’s Underwater Demolition Teams (UDT) originated in Sep 42, when 
the Combat Demolition Unit was formed. Regardless of its limited success during 
the North Africa invasion, more were raised and formalized as Navy Combat 
Demolition Units (NCDU). Their initial training was conducted at the joint 
Navy-Army Amphibious Scout and Raider School, Ft Pierce, Navy Amphibious 
Base, Florida, in operation from Jan 43. More units were formed, and in Jan 44 
they were redesignated UDTs followed by a number. A UDT was a 100-man, 
four-platoon unit commanded by a lieutenant commander or commander. Many 
of the officers and men were drawn from the Seabees, with some 50 percent 
making up the early units. By the war’s end, about 20 percent of the UDT’s 
strength was provided by the Seabees. From early 1944, they were deployed 
wherever Marine and Army amphibious operations were conducted. 

The UDTs, or “Frogmen,” were responsible for reconnaissance of landing 
beaches and their approaches, updating navigation charts, identification of en- 
emy beach defenses, collecting information on water conditions and currents, 
destruction of man-made and natural obstacles, breaching offshore minefields, 
marking boat lanes, and blasting boat channels through coral reefs. They were 
delivered close inshore by landing craft from which they would swim into shore 
unarmed, except for a knife, complete their missions, and then be recovered by 
boats. Their only equipment was face masks, fins, measuring lines, Plexiglas 
boards and grease pencils (for recording information), and demolition materials. 
They did not use SCUBA gear. 

Their first use in conjunction with Marine landings was at Roi-Numar in Jan 
44. All previous assaults had been conducted without the benefit of direct beach 
reconnaissance and advance demolition of obstacles. This proved to be especially 
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disastrous at Tarawa. From 1944, the UDTs were greatly expanded and accom- 
panied all Marine landings during the remainder of the war. All UDTs were 
subordinate to Underwater Demolition Flotilla, Amphibious Force, Pacific, a type 
command. The Naval Combat Demolition Training and Experimental Base was 
established at Maalaea Bay on Maui, Territory of Hawaii (TH) in Apr 44. By the 
war’s end some 3,500 men were assigned to the UDTs, and it was planned to 
commit 30 teams to the invasion of Japan. The wartime UDTs were deactivated 
by 1946. 

RearAdm Richmond K. Turner’s Amphibious Forces provided a number of 
prepackaged Advance Base Forces instituted on 12 Feb 42 and tasked with con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining naval and air bases in theaters of opera- 
tions. Many of their personnel were Seabees, augmented by Navy staff, technical, 
and support personnel. The smallest force was an “Acorn” and was organized 
to construct, operate, and maintain an advanced landplane and seaplane base. 
An “Oak” was a large air base unit with the same mission. A “Cub” was a 
midsize advance naval and air base construction unit capable of constructing 
and operating bases in a tactical environment. A “Lion” was the largest of the 
advance base forces, with up to 10,000 men to build and run a major naval 
operating base. Units designated “Group Pacific” (GroPac) were advance base 
organizations designed to operate seaports, while “Drews” were parties capable 
of operating captured enemy ports. These organizations were designated by suf- 
fix numbers, for example, Acorn-3, Cub-1, Lion-4, GroPac-6. Many undertook 
preembarkation training at Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 29 Palms, California. 

Another important Navy shore unit was the “Argus,” a shore-based fighter 
direction center. The Argus frequently accompanied the assault troops to estab- 
lish fighter direction centers for close air support from carriers and distant shore- 
based aircraft. They were designated, for example, Argus-6. 

Not all landing craft were embarked aboard amphibious warfare ships. The 
Navy formed a number of Standard Landing Craft Units (GSLCU). Also known 
as “boat pools,” they were designated, for example, SLCU-34. Equipped with 
landing craft, medium (LCM) and landing craft, vehicle and personnel (LCVP), 
they mainly provided local area water transport and courier services at island 
bases. Commanded by commanders, they were formed and trained at Coronado 
Naval Amphibious Base and Port Hueneme, California. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey (USC&GS), a separate uniformed gov- 
ernment service closely associated with the Navy, loaned officers to Marine 
Corps amphibious corps artillery and topographic companies for the war’s du- 
ration due to severe shortages of trained survey officers. 


C.4. U.S. Naval Group, China 


One of the most unusual organizations with which Marines were associated 
was Naval Group, China (NAVGRP China). The Group was originally tasked 
with organizing a naval mine warfare unit in Chinese coastal waters, but it grad- 
ually evolved into an unconventional warfare organization operating from the 
southern China coast to Mongolia’s Gobi Desert and into Indochina waters. Un- 
der Cmdr Milton E. Miles, United States Navy (USN) (promoted to commodore 
in early 1944), it was tasked to support Nationalist Chinese efforts to harass and 
interdict Japanese forces ashore and in coastal waters. Cmdr Miles arrived in 
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China on 4 May 42 and soon negotiated an agreement with the Chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation and Statistics (Nationalist Chinese secret service). The 
first American contingents arrived between Sep and Nov 42. On 22 Sep 42, Miles 
was appointed Far Eastern Chief of OSS operations in China, a position that 
would lead to conflict between the OSS and the Army-dominated U.S. Armed 
Forces, China—Burma-India. A formal agreement between the U.S. and Chinese 
governments, the Sino-American Special Technical Cooperative Organization 
(Sino-American Cooperative Organization, for short, SACO), was signed on 31 
Dec 42 and approved by the U.S. government on 15 Apr 43. SACO was directly 
subordinate to Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet. 

Cmdr Miles began operations soon after arriving, and efforts were made to 
form a Chinese guerrilla force. Naval Group, China’s headquarters was located 
10 miles from Chunkiang at a site known as “Happy Valley.” Ten guerrilla train- 
ing units, with some 1,000 Chinese commandos each, were established over the 
next year, and their training was provided by SACO Marines. The first of these, 
Unit One, was commanded by a Marine major. The Group also supplied the 
15,000-man Loyal Patriotic Army and ran a police training school in Chungking. 
Eventually, over 2,500 U.S. Navy, Marine Corps, Army, and Coast Guard per- 
sonnel served in what became known as the “Rice Paddy Navy.” Some 150 Navy 
Scouts and Raiders, trained at Ft Pierce, Florida, also served in SACO. Volunteers 
were first trained in Washington, DC, at the SACO office prior to transferring to 
China. The number of Marine officers and NCOs assigned to SACO has not been 
determined. 

Navy SACO medical personnel established 24 dispensaries and three mobile 
field hospitals plus trained the Chinese medical staffs. The Group’s Weather 
Central established over 50 weather stations throughout China, invaluable since 
many of the weather patterns affecting Pacific Ocean operations developed in 
China and Inner Mongolia. SACO also formed a Coastwatcher Unit in early 1943. 
This organization operated coastal intelligence units on the China coast from 
Shanghai to Hong Kong. This proved invaluable to U.S. submarines operating 
off the coast and was integrated with the 14th Air Force’s A-2 (air intelligence), 
Lord Louis Mountbatten’s British Supreme Allied Command, Southeast Asia; 
and other Allied intelligence efforts in China. To ease the continuing problems 
due to Cmdr Miles’ dual role as Commander, Naval Group, China and the re- 
gional OSS chief, he was removed from the latter position in Nov 43. 

A small SACO unit, commanded by a Marine major, infiltrated into northwest 
China and established a weather station near the Mongolian border in Jan 44. It 
also trained a Chinese guerrilla force, which harassed the Japanese. Over 60 
coastal units, comprising largely Chinese pirates manning junks, were formed. 
Most SACO units trained, provided logistical support to, and ultimately advised 
some 100,000 Chinese guerrillas. Reportedly, the SACO-sponsored guerrillas in- 
flicted massive damage on Japanese forces on mainland China, but regrettably, 
American advisers were seldom permitted to accompany missions to verify the 
actual results. The reports were largely fabricated as the Nationalist Chinese 
attempted to preserve their forces and material assets for future actions against 
the communists. Regardless of SACO’s problems, it provided invaluable intelli- 
gence, weather reports, recovery of about 900 downed air crewmen and scores 
of escaped prisoners, and some degree of distraction to the Japanese. 

After V-J Day, the widely dispersed Americans were ordered to proceed to 
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Chunkiang, Hankow, or Shanghai. During this process, the “last naval battle of 
World War II” was fought by two SACO Unit 8 commandeered junks, one under 
the command of a U.S. Navy officer and the other commanded by a Marine 
lieutenant. The action took place on 20 Aug 45 near Wenchow, when a Japanese 
junk engaged the SACO junks. The SACO flotilla killed 48 Japanese, wounded 
36 of the 39 survivors, and took the junk as a prize. SACO was gradually dis- 
solved and decommissioned on 30 Sep 46. 


c.5. African American Marines 


The Marine Corps strongly resisted the introduction of colored troops (then 
the accepted term) until ordered to do so on 1 Jun 42. In Dec 42, a plan was 
proposed to form African American defense battalions, a Messman Branch, and 
base support units where they would serve as clerks, messengers, chauffeurs, 
and janitors. Fortunately, they did not have to endure the latter indignities. The 
Marine Corps viewed the establishment of African American units, like women’s 
units, as a temporary wartime necessity. Like women, African American Marines 
were granted only Reserve status. 

With the exception of the 51st and 52d Defense Battalions, most of the Corps’ 
African Americans were mainly relegated to 49 depot and 12 ammunition com- 
panies attached to all-white base, field, and service depots and service battalions 
and regiments. It was originally planned to form additional African American 
defense battalions, but the need for such units was declining, while the require- 
ment grew for more logistical units to support increasingly complex amphibious 
operations. Depot and ammunition companies, often assigned to Shore Parties, 
were employed to manhandle supplies and ammunition from the beach to the 
front, leading them to sarcastically call themselves “Ration Box Commandos.” 
African American Marines were also known as “Montford Point Marines,” after 
the camp at New River/Camp Lejeune where they underwent segregated train- 
ing. 

The 1,600-acre Camp Montford Point was opened on 18 Aug 42 and trained 
African American Marines until closed on 9 Sep 49.° Headquarters Battalion, 
Montford Point Camp was activated on 11 Mar 43 along with the Recruit Depot 
Battalion, Montford Point Camp. The Headquarters Battalion had Headquarters 
and Service, Schools, and Motor Transport Companies. The Recruit Depot Bat- 
talion had a Headquarters Company, and lettered recruit companies were 
formed as required along with numbered platoons. Both battalions were deac- 
tivated in Sep 49. 

Both the 51st and 52d Defense Battalions were deployed to the Pacific and saw 
limited action defending island bases. Company A, 7th Separate Infantry Battal- 
ion was formed on 7 Jun 43, when the 51st Defense Battalion’s organic rifle 
company was detached. It was expanded to a battalion in Sep 43. The 7th Sep- 
arate Pack Howitzer Battery was attached to the 7th Separate Infantry Battalion 
from Jun 43 to Mar 44. Both units were casual units and were never deployed. 

All officers and many NCOs of African American units were white. A confi- 
dential letter of instruction, issued by the Commandant on 11 Mar 43, stated that 
colored NCOs would not be of a grade senior to white NCOs in the same com- 
pany and that few, if any, would be the same grade. In practice, many units 
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allowed African American Marines to attain higher grades and then replaced 
existing white NCOs, who were reassigned. 

In Jan 43, the all-African American Messman Branch was formed. At the same 
time the existing white Mess Branch was redesignated the Commissary Branch. 
On 13 Apr 43, the Messman Branch was redesignated the Stewards Branch to 
place its title in line with the Navy counterpart. The Messman Branch Battalion 
had been formed on 1 Apr 43 and was redesignated to reflect the branch’s des- 
ignation change. It had an HQ Company, Company A (Assistant Stewards’ 
School), and Company B (Stewards’ Cook School). Stewards cooked and served 
in officers’ messes, but in combat they were employed as litter bearers. Stewards 
reached a peak strength of just under 1,500 in Jul 44. 

Also formed in early 1943 were the all-African American (except for white 
officers) Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot, McAlester, Oklahoma. 
Blacks also served in Philadelphia and Norfolk Depots of Supplies. The 1st-3d 
Stewards Branch Replacement Detachments and 1st-5th Colored Replacement 
Drafts were formed to transfer black Marine replacements overseas. 

Postwar black units were the Heavy Antiaircraft Group (Provisional), NOB, 
Saipan, formed from personnel of the 52d Defense Battalion, to administer Af- 
rican American troops from 28 Feb 46 to 28 Feb 47. The African American 1st 
and 3d Depot Companies (Provisional) were formed on 1 Mar 47, absorbing the 
personnel of the Heavy Antiaircraft Group. They were deactivated on 30 Jun 47. 

In all, 19,168 African Americans served in the Marine Corps during the war 
years, contributing a total of 4 percent of the Corps’ enlisted men. Of these, 12,738 
served overseas. Three African American senior NCOs were accepted for officer 
candidate school in Apr 45, but they failed the course under questionable cir- 
cumstances. A single African American 2d lieutenant received a Reserve com- 
mission in Nov 45, but with the war over, he and his class were placed on the 
inactive list. An African American officer finally received a regular commission 
in Nov 48. 

The postwar Marine Corps allowed for only 2,800 African Americans to be 
organized into security companies and the still-existing Stewards Branch. The 
Marine Corps, like all other armed services, was directed to integrate by Exec- 
utive Order 9981 on 26 Jul 48. Integration began in Nov 49. This was not com- 
pletely accomplished until the Korean War. The first African American Women 
Marines were not accepted for enlistment until 1949. 


D. GLOSSARY 


D.1. Lineage and Organizational Terms 


ACTIVATE—To bring into being or to establish a unit or organization. 


AssIGN—To make a unit part of a larger unit or organization and place it under that unit/ 
organization’s command until it is relieved from the assignment and reassigned to a 
different unit. 


ATTACH—To make a unit temporarily attached to another unit or organization. 


COMMISSION—To bring into being or to establish a unit. Usually refers to aviation and 
naval units. 


CompositE—Units consisting of different types of subunits or different types of aircraft. 
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CONSOLIDATE—The combining or merging of units to perform a common or related func- 
tion. 


DEACTIVATE—To place a unit that is not currently needed in an inoperative status without 
assigned personnel or equipment. The unit’s designation is retained on the rolls of 
the Marine Corps, and it can be reactivated whenever needed. 


DECOMMISSION—See DEACTIVATE. Usually refers to aviation and naval units. 


DETACH—To temporarily detach a complete unit or part of a unit from its parent unit or 
organization to another. It is eventually reattached to its parent unit/organization. 


DISsBAND—To remove the designation of a unit or organization from the roles of the Ma- 
rine Corps. If the unit/organization is active at the time that it is disbanded, it must 
also be deactivated. 


ECHELON—A portion or subdivision of a unit deployed separately from the split parent 
unit. 


FORMED FROM THE ASSETS OF—The personnel and equipment of an existing unit are used 
to form a newly established or reactivated unit. It may be the same type of unit or 
one of an entirely different type. It must be clarified that the existing unit was not 
redesignated as the new unit; the old unit’s lineage is not carried by the new unit. 


Less ( — )—Identifies a unit from which an element(s) or an echelon(s) has been tempo- 
rarily detached. 

ORGANIC—A unit that is an integral part of a larger unit or organization and cannot be 
fully identified without the inclusion of its parent unit/organization’s designation. 


ORGANIZE—The process of forming and equipping a unit prior to its activation. A unit 
“organizing” was not yet fully formed nor officially activated, although it could be 
identified by its designation. 


PROVISIONAL—A unit temporally formed using assets detached from another unit(s) or 
organization(s). Its personnel and equipment were still assigned to the providing unit, 
which is still responsible for the personnel’s administration, pay, and discipline. 


REACTIVATE—To again bring into being or to reestablish a unit or organization previously 
deactivated. 


REDESIGNATE—To change an existing unit’s or organization’s official designation, number, 
and/or title. The existing unit/organization’s history, lineage, and honors remain the 
same. 


REINFORCED ( + )—Identifies a unit to which additional units are temporarily attached. 


REORGANIZE—To change the internal structure of a unit in accordance with new tables of 
organization. It may or may not entail a redesignation. 


SEPARATE—Units not organic to a larger unit or command but habitually attached as 
required. 


TYPE COMMAND—An administrative subdivision of a Marine organization or fleet into 
units or ships of the same type. It has no tactical requirements. 


D.2. Acronyms and Abbreviations 


AA Antiaircraft Amtrac Amphibian Tractor 
AAA Antiaircraft Artillery AN/ Army / Navy (joint 
equipment designation 
AirFMFPac Aircraft, Fleet Marine system) 
Force, Pacific APO Army Post Office 


aka also known as Arty Artillery 
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AT 
BAR 


BGen 


Bn 
Btry 
BuAer 


CAM 


CAS 
CB 


CINCPAC/POA 


Deact 
Det 

Dom Rep 
Engr 
FMF 
FMFLant 


FMPac 
FPO NY 
FPO SF 


Ft 

Gen 
HMG 
How 
HQ 
HQMC 


IAC 
yA 
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Antitank 

Browning Automatic 
Rifle 

Brigadier General (one 
star) 

Battalion 

Battery 


Bureau of Aeronautics 
(USN) 


Composite Army- 
Marine [Division] 
Close Air Support 


Construction Battalion 
(“Seabees”) 


Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet / Pacific 
Ocean Area 


Company 
Colonel 
Camp 


Combat Team (regi- 
mental) 


Deactivated 
Detachment 
Dominican Republic 
Engineer 

Fleet Marine Force 


Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic 

Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific 

Fleet Post Office New 
York 


Fleet Post Office San 
Francisco 


Fort 

General (four stars) 
Heavy Machine Gun 
Howitzer 
Headquarters 


Headquarters, Marine 
Corps 


III Amphibious Corps 


Imperial Japanese 
Army 


JIN 


IMAC 


Inf 
Jcs 
JICPOA 


KNKM 


LantFlt 
LMG 
LT 


LtCol 
LtGen 


LVT 

MAD 
MAHA 
MajGen 
MAR 

Mar Admin 
Comd 
MarAirSoPac 
MarAirWest 


MarFAirWest 


MarDiv 
MarFor 


MarGarFor, 14th 
ND 


Imperial Japanese 
Navy 


I Marine Amphibious 
Corps 


Infantry 
Joint US Chiefs of Staff 


Joint Intelligence Center/ 
Pacific Ocean Area 


Koninklijk Nederlands 
Korps Mariners (Royal 
Netherlands Marine 
Corps) 


US Atlantic Fleet 
Light Machine Gun 


Landing Team 
(battalion) 


Lieutenant Colonel 


Lieutenant General 
(three stars) 


Landing Vehicle, 
Tracked (amtrac) 


Marine Aviation or Air 
Detachment 


Marine Aircraft, 
Hawaiian Area 


Major General 
(two stars) 


Marine Air Reserve 


Marine Administrative 
Command 


Marine Aircraft, South 
Pacific (or MASP) 


Marine Air, West Coast 
(or MAWC) 


Marine Fleet Air, West 
Coast (or MFAWC) 


Marine Division 


Department of the 
Pacific, USMC 


Marine Garrison 
Forces, 14th Naval 
District 
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MAWPacFMF 


MB 
MCAAF 


MCAB 
MCAS 


MCBSD 


MCS 
MD 
Mort 
MP 
MT 


MTD 


NAS 
NCB 


ND 
NOB 
PacFlt 


PhibCorps- 
LantFlt 


PhibCorpsPacFlt 


PI 
PR 
Prcht 
Prov 


RCT 


React 
Redes 
Regt 


Marine Aircraft Wings, 
Pacific, Fleet Marine 
Force 


Marine Barracks 


Marine Corps Auxil- 
iary Air Facility 


Marine Corps Air Base 


Marine Corps Air 
Station 


Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego 


Marine Corps Schools 
Marine Detachment 
Mortar 

Military Police 


Motor Transport (aka 
Motor-T) 


Marine Training 
Detachment 


Naval Air Station 


Naval Construction 
Battalion (“Seabees”) 


Naval District 


Navy Operating Base 
US Pacific Fleet 


Amphibious Corps, 
Atlantic Fleet 


Amphibious Corps, 
Pacific Fleet 


Philippine Islands 
Puerto Rico 
Parachute 
Provisional 


Regimental Combat 
Team (USA) 


Reactivated 
Redesignated 


Regiment 


Reinf or (+ ) 


RL 
RLT 


S&S 
SCR- 


SoPacMarProv- 
Corps 

SP 

Spt 

Sqdn 

TF 

TH 

Tng 

T/O 

UDT 
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Reinforced (Since con- 
temporary typewriters 
often lacked a + key, a 
substitute symbol was 
used, a dash overtyped 
with a slash: #.) 
Rocket Launcher 
Regimental Landing 
Team 

Service and Supply 
Set, Complete Radio 
(originally; later, by 
general consent, Signal 
Corps Radio) 

South Pacific Marine 
Provisional Corps 
Self-Propelled 

Support 

Squadron 

Task Force 

Territory of Hawaii 
Training 

Table of Organization 
Underwater Demoli- 
tion Team 

United States Army 
United States Army 
Air Forces 

United States Marine 
Corps 
United States Marine 
Corps Reserve 
United States Marine 
Corps Women’s Re- 
serve 
United States Navy 
United States Ship 

V Amphibious Corps 
Victory in Europe Day 
(8 May 45) 

Virgin Islands 


Victory over Japan Day 
(2 Sep 45) 

Less (elements de- 
tached from parent 
unit) 


Note: See Chapter 7.B.4. for aviation unit abbreviations; Appendix C for landing ship and landing 
craft abbreviations; and Appendix F.4. for Navy ship type classification codes. 
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NOTES 


1. Muster Roll of Officers and Men of the U.S. Marine Corps, Forms NMC 107 and 
107a. 

2. The term “Duty Beyond the Seas” was also used to notify units of pending overseas 
deployment. 

3. Guantanamo Bay was to provide a base from which to enforce the Platt Amend- 
ment—forced into Cuba’s constitution, giving the United States the right to intervene and 
suppress disorder; revoked in 1936. 

4. Comprising the Trinidad- and Puerto Rico-based 33d and 295th Infantry; 1st Battal- 
ions, 135th and 78th Engineer Regiments; 1st Battalion, 551st Parachute Infantry; and 550th 
Airborne Infantry Battalion in Panama. 

5. Iceland and Greenland were Danish possessions, and the United States assumed 
responsibility for their defense to prevent their falling into German hands. While Green- 
land lies mostly within the Western Hemisphere, Iceland does not—depending on which 
geographer one consults. The Monroe Doctrine opposes outside, specifically European 
interference in the Western Hemisphere. For geopolitical reasons, the U.S. government 
took license as to in which hemisphere Iceland was located. 

6. It was later reopened as a Camp Lejeune subpost and renamed Camp Gilbert H. 
Johnson. “Hashmark” Johnson was one of the first black drill instructors and retired in 
1959 as a sergeant major. Camp Johnson is the only U.S. military installation named after 
an African American enlisted man. 
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D.2. Marine Detachments 
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D.4. Marine Corps Depots and Departments of Supply 
D.5. Other Marine Shore Establishment Activities 
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E.1. Headquarters, Department of the Pacific, USMC 

E.2. Marine Garrison Forces, 14th Naval District 

U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 


F.1. Evolution of the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 
F.2. U.S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
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The Marine Corps’ Shore Establishment comprised the supporting organizations, 
activities, posts, and stations located in the continental United States, outlying 
territories, and various overseas stations. The Shore Establishment, while sepa- 
rate from the Fleet Marine Force and, in certain cases, the Navy, served to sup- 
port them. These organizations and activities were often collocated on naval 
installations and were closely tied to the Navy’s Shore Establishment. The Shore 
Establishment was not a separate entity like the FMF but a collection of organ- 
izations and activities administered by Headquarters, Marine Corps; Department 
of the Pacific, naval districts; or other commands. 

The Shore Establishment included supply depots, four procurement (formerly 
recruiting) divisions, recruiting stations, recruit depots, Marine Corps Schools, 
various administrative activities, and security guards (Marine barracks and de- 
tachments) at naval bases, stations, yards, depots, and air stations, both in the 
States and overseas. During the war most training units were part of the FMF 
but are discussed in this chapter. Ship’s detachments, too, are included under 
this category, although they were organic to ship’s crews and thus part of the 
Fleet. Also discussed in this chapter are the Marine Corps Reserve and Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve. 


A. HEADQUARTERS, MARINE CORPS 


A.1. Organization of Headquarters, Marine Corps 


Headquarters, Marine Corps (HQMC) was responsible for the procure- 
ment, discharge, education, training, discipline, and distribution of Marine 
Corps personnel. In 1941, HQMC was located in Washington, DC, in the Navy 
Department Building on the Mall facing Constitution Avenue between 17th and 
19th Streets, with its main entrance on 18th Street. Considered a “temporary” 
building, HQMC had occupied it since 1919. It was not the first temporary 
headquarters for the Corps. When reestablished in 1798, the Corps was head- 
quartered in a number of sites in Philadelphia and Washington until moved 
into the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington, DC, in 1801. In 1901, it 
moved to the Bond Building in downtown Washington and then to the Mills 
Building in 1907. In 1917, it moved into the Walker Johnson Building on New 
York Avenue, Northwest. The year after the war it moved into the Navy De- 
partment Building and remained until 1941, when it relocated to Arlington An- 
nex, Navy Department (Federal Office Building No. 2), 1% miles west of the 
as-yet-to-be-completed Pentagon (opened on 15 Jan 43). (The Office of the Com- 
mandant moved to the Pentagon in 1995, but HQMC remains in the Arlington 
Annex.) 

In 1939, after some 20 years of development, HOMC consisted of the Planning 
Staff in the form of the Division of Plans and Policies (irreverently known as 
“Pots and Pans”) and the Administrative, Technical, Supply, and Operating Staff 
(the “special staff”). These were divided into a number of staff departments and 
divisions, themselves further subdivided into sections. The Major General Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps maintained a small personal staff in the form of 
the Office of the Commandant, and the Assistant to the Commandant was, in 
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effect, the deputy commandant. At the war’s beginning, HQMC was organized 
as follows: 


Figure 2.1 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, Dec 41 


MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT 


ASSISTANT TO THE 
MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT 


PLANNING STAFF ADMINISTRATIVE, TECHNICAL, 
SUPPLY, AND OPERATING STAFF 
DIVISION OF PLANS AND POLICIES ADJUTANT & INSTECTOR’S 
DEPARTMENT 
PERSONNEL M-1 QUARTERMASTER DEPARTMENT 
INTELLIGENCE M-2 PAYMASTER DEPARTMENT 
OPERATIONS M-3 DIVISION OF RESERVE 
MATERIAL M-4 PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 
DIVISION OF AVIATION 


The War Plans M-5 Section had been abolished in the fall of 1941, and its 
functions were assumed by the M-3 Section. The wartime expansion of the Corps 
required numerous reorganizations within HQMC affecting all staff departments 
and divisions, including their growth and reassignment of certain sections be- 
tween departments and divisions. Marine liaison officers were detailed to the 
War Department’s General Headquarters in late 1941. The Gunnery and Com- 
munications Sections were added to the Division of Plans and Policies on 9 Jan 
42. Major reorganizations occurred in 1943-44. On 1 May 43, the new Personnel 
Department absorbed the Adjutant and Inspector’s Department, Division of Per- 
sonnel, and Division of Reserve; the latter’s principal function was now officer 
procurement. On 1 Jul 43, the Administrative Division was formed by consoli- 
dating all other staff departments’ and divisions’ military and civilian personnel 
functions. On 18 Aug 43, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (DCNO) (Air) 
was established. Director, Division of Aviation, who had long had an additional 
duty with the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, now formerly reported to DCNO 
(Air). This action streamlined the activation and deployment of Marine aviation 
units as well as the procurement of Navy /Marine common aeronautical matériel. 
Additionally, in Apr 45, the Director of Aviation assumed the designation As- 
sistant Commandant of the Marine Corps (Air). A new M-5 Section, Training, 
was established on 15 Mar 44, as was the Mess Management Section. The Gun- 
nery and Communications Sections were dissolved, and their functions were 
reallocated to other sections. By the war’s end, 87 percent of the Headquarters’ 
enlisted billets were filled by Women Marines. In Jul 44, HOMC was organized 
as follows: 
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Figure 2.2 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, Jul 44 
COMMANDANT 
ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMMANDANT 
DIVISION OF PLANS AND POLICIES PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
| QUARTERMASTER DEPARTMENT 
M-1 PERSONNEL PAYMASTER DEPARTMENT 
M-2 INTELLIGENCE PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 
M-3 OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
M-4 SUPPLY AVIATION DIVISION 


M-5 TRAINING 
MESS MANAGEMENT SECTION 


By early 1945, the Headquarters’ requirement to supervise training had been 
drastically reduced. The M-5 Section was abolished on 9 May 45, and its func- 
tions were taken over by the M-3 Section. The Inspection Department was es- 
tablished on 14 Aug 45. In Oct 45, when the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations was reorganized, the Director of Aviation was additionally desig- 
nated Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Marine Aviation). Beginning in 1946, 
new divisions were formed within HQMC to deal with special problems as the 
Corps was reduced and reorganized. 

The Commandants of the Marine Corps during the World War II era were: 


LtGen Thomas Holcomb (17th Commandant of the Corps)* 1 Dec 36" 
Gen Alexander A. Vandegrift (18th Commandant of the Corps)t 1 Jan 44-1 Jan 48 


*Promoted to lieutenant general in Jan 42, the first Marine general officer to achieve that rank. 
+Promoted to general in Mar 45, the first active Marine general officer to achieve that rank. 


A.2. Headquarters, Marine Corps Activities 
Headquarters Battalions, HOMC 


HQMC personnel were assigned to Headquarters Battalion, HQMC. In 1943, 
it was split into the Ist and the 2d Headquarters Battalions, HQMC. The 2d 
Battalion was deactivated in late 1945, and the 1st was redesignated Headquar- 
ters Battalion, HQOMC. The Guard Battalion, Navy Building (1st-3d Guard Com- 
panies) was activated on 1 Mar 42 with 770 troops to provide security at Navy 
Department and Marine Corps offices and facilities in the Washington, DC, area. 
It was disbanded in late 1945. 


Marine Corps Equipment Board (MCEB) 


The MCEB was established by HQMC in 1933 as an outgrowth of the tem- 
porary Combat Trains Equipment Board. The Board’s mission was to recommend 
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the standardization of landing operation equipment from available items. One 
of its main efforts was to spur the development of suitable landing craft in con- 
junction with the Navy’s Bureau of Construction and Repair (redesignated Bu- 
reau of Ships in 1940). The Marine Corps was not then a “developer” 
organization but a “user.” Most of the Corps’ equipment and matériel were 
adopted from standardized Army (65 percent) and Navy (5 percent) gear or 
commercially procured items (25 percent). 

The MCEB comprised 10 field-grade officers headed by a brigadier general 
Board President, all in additional duty status. The Board was moved to Quantico 
in 1935 and increased to 20 full-time officers in 1937. The officers represented 
Engineer, Signal, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Aviation, Medical, and Marine Corps 
Schools Sections. There were subgroups for Small Arms and Ordnance, Cam- 
ouflage, Mechanical, and Miscellaneous. Anywhere from 20 to 30 projects were 
under evaluation or investigation at a time. An Experimental Section was added 
in 1942 to fabricate small equipment prototypes. This effort was aided by the 
Ordnance School and Repair Depot at Quantico. A Liaison Section was estab- 
lished in Nov 43 with Marine Corps representatives attached to the War and 
Navy Departments, Army Ordnance Department, federal government agencies, 
and industry. 


U.S. Marine Corps Band 


The U.S. Marine Corps Band was established on 11 Jul 1798, but it traces its 
roots to 1775. It is the oldest American military band and was designated “The 
President’s Own” by Thomas Jefferson in 1801. The Band is stationed at the 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington, DC. The U.S. Marine Corps Band 
Symphony Orchestra is one and the same as the U.S. Marine Corps Band, simply 
task-organized for a different mission. It performed ceremonial duties through 
the war years, including occasional national tours. Regular annual national tours 
began in 1946. 

Besides the U.S. Marine Corps Band, amphibious corps, Marine divisions and 
brigades, separate infantry regiments, defense and antiaircraft artillery battalions, 
posts, and large barracks possessed bands or drum and bugle corps. The first 
drum and bugle corps was authorized for Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, in 1934. Division bands were subdivided into three regimental band sec- 
tions. In combat, band sections accompanied their regiments ashore for 
employment as litter bearers. There were two categories of musicians within the 
Marine Corps: “bandsmen,” assigned to bands, and “field musics,” assigned to 
drum and bugle corps and as unit buglers. 


B. MARINE CORPS POSTS AND STATIONS 


With the President’s declaration of the “limited emergency” on 8 Sep 39, the 
Marine Corps found itself ill prepared to support its coming rapid expansion. 
The Corps possessed only four major posts: Quantico, Virginia; Parris Island, 
South Carolina; and San Diego and Camp Elliott, California. The existing bases 
were incapable of providing the housing, administrative, logistics, and training 
needs of the rapidly expanding Corps. The Corps was desperate for training 
facilities, not only to train recruits but to provide for individual secondary and 
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unit operational training as new types of units were organized and as the de- 
mands of modern amphibious warfare proved the need for expanded training 
areas. Besides more traditional training facilities such as rifle, machine gun, and 
artillery ranges, obstacle courses, drill fields, tactical training areas, and so fourth, 
completely new facilities were needed. These included amphibian tractor areas, 
parachute facilities, sniper and flamethrower ranges, radar sites, and many other 
previously unimagined training facilities. Extensive construction programs were 
undertaken from 1941 to 1943 to meet these demands. 

Some Marine posts were known by two names. The following descriptions 
bear the posts’ final name; the original name is italicized within the text. There 
were scores of Marine barracks and other small facilities collocated on naval 
bases and stations, but a few selected significant barracks are included in this 
list. Marine posts were usually name after a distinguished Marine or a nearby 
cultural feature, sometimes obscure. In the remainder of this book, posts’ and 
stations’ home states are not included. The post’s common name used elsewhere 
in this book is to the right of the complete name. 


B.1. East Coast Posts and Stations 
Marine Barracks, Parris Island, South Carolina (Parris Island) 


The Port Royal Naval Station was established in 1883 some 5 miles south of 
Beaufort and 55 miles southwest of Charleston, SC. Marine Barracks, Port Royal 
Naval Station was established in 1891. In 1901, most of the Navy facilities were 
relocated north of Charleston. A Marine recruit depot and the Marine Officers’ 
School were established at the 6,000-acre (“3,000 high, 3,000 marsh”) Port Royal 
site in 1908, and the Marine barracks designation was revoked. The U.S. Naval 
Disciplinary Barracks was established there in 1911, and the Marine recruit depot 
was relocated to Charleston, while the officers’ school moved to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. On 25 Oct 1915, the station was turned over to the Corps and again re- 
designated Marine Barracks, Port Royal, with the East Coast recruit depots 
consolidated there from Norfolk and Philadelphia. World War I saw a massive 
expansion of recruit training, and it was redesignated Marine Barracks, Paris 
Island on 22 Jun 1917 to avoid confusion with the Port Royal Naval Station 
located 3 miles north. On 3 May 1919, the official spelling of the barracks was 
decreed as Parris Island (after it was realized that it was named after Alexander 
Parris, longtime state treasurer). Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Marine Barracks, 
Parris Island, was the base’s main function and was responsible for training 
recruits from east of the Mississippi River. Parris Island, traditionally referred to 
as “PI,” was built atop the first French settlement in the New World, Charlesfort, 
in 1562. Marine Barracks, Parris Island, was redesignated as Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, Parris Island, on 1 Dec 46, although it had long performed this 
mission. 

Camp McDougal was a small defense battalion training area established in 
1938 on Hilton Head Island, where Marines landed in 1861, eight miles south of 
PI. It was named after BGen Douglas C. McDougal, Commanding General, FMF, 
1935-37. 
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Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia (Quantico) 


The Marine Corps purchased 5,300 acres from the Quantico Land Development 
Company, the base’s namesake (Algonquian Indian for “long reach-at,” among 
other translations), on 23 Apr 1917 in order to obtain a training area near Wash- 
ington, DC, which is located 35 miles north. Marine Barracks, Quantico was 
established on 14 May 1917. Another 1,200 acres was added in 1918. On 4 Nov 
1918, it was designated a permanent Marine base. Marine Corps Schools (MCS) 
was established at Quantico in 1921 to centralize officer training. The Marine 
Corps Equipment Board (MCEB) was established there in 1933. (Both the MCS 
and MCEB are discussed elsewhere.) In 1942, almost another 51,000 acres was 
added to the “Crossroads of the Corps.” The two existing airfields were together 
designated Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico on 1 Dec 41. Solomon Island, 
Md, perhaps prophesying a future combat zone, at the mouth of the Patuxent 
River in Chesapeake Bay, was used for amphibious training by units at both 
Quantico and Camp Lejeune. 


Camp Lejeune Marine Corps Amphibious Base, North Carolina 
(New River [before 43]/Lejeune [from 43]) 


This base was established on 10 Apr 41 as Marine Barracks, New River (which 
flowed through the area) on the New River Inlet. It provided a much-needed 
East Coast maneuver training area. The base was subdivided into several areas: 
Main Camp (Hadnot Point—parachute training), Montford Point Camp (origi- 
nally spelled Mumford), Tent Camps (“Tent City”) No. 1 and 2, Camp Knox, 
Courthouse Bay Camp, Paradise Point, Onslow Beach, and Marine Corps Aux- 
iliary Air Facility, Camp Lejeune (aka Peterfield Point Airfield). The camp con- 
sisted of 83,094 land acres and 23,887 water acres. It was renamed Camp Lejeune 
on 20 Dec 42 after the 21 Nov death of MajGen John A. Lejeune (13th Comman- 
dant of the Corps, 1920-29, and commander of Marines at Belleau Woods) but 
was still frequently referred to as New River, even in official documents. It was 
commonly known as “Swamp Lagoon.” 


Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington, DC 


Located at 8th and I Streets (“Eighth and Eye”) in southeast Washington, the 
Barracks is the senior Marine Corps post, having been established on 17 Mar 
1801. It is actually located three blocks north of the Navy Yard (redesignated the 
Naval Gun Factory on 1 Dec 45; its original designation was later restored). It 
had long served as the site for Headquarters, Marine Corps but was moved to 
the Bond Building in 1901. During the war it contained the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute and Leatherneck editorial offices. The U.S. Marine Band was and is assigned 
there. The barracks was responsible for special duties for the Department of State 
and the White House, including guarding President Roosevelt at the “Little 
White House” in Warm Springs, Ga, and “Shangri La” near Thurmont, Md, 
presidential retreats.* The Barracks still houses the Commandant, hosts ceremo- 
nial activities, and performs security duties. 


B.2. West Coast Posts and Stations 


West Coast posts and stations were concentrated around the San Diego area 
in extreme southern California. 
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Marine Corps Base, Navy Operating Base, San Diego, 
California (San Diego or MCBSD) 


In 1920, Navy Operating Base (NOB), San Diego was established as the first 
of several installations to be constructed in the area. “Dago” is the Pacific Fleet’s 
main West Coast operating base. Coronado Naval Amphibious Base, opened in 
Jun 43, was included in the NOB complex. The first Marine station in the San 
Diego area was Camp Thomas in Mar 1914, followed by Camp Howard in Jul, 
both on North Island in San Diego Bay. In Sep 1914, it was proposed to establish 
a Marine advance base at San Diego to support possible operations in Panama, 
Mexico, and the Pacific. Arrangements were made to purchase 232 acres of 
swampland known as Dutch Flats combined with 500 acres of tidelands donated 
by the city of San Diego. The land was occupied by the Marines in Jan 1917. San 
Diego’s Lindbergh Field Airport is adjacent to it. The Marines commissioned a 
new barracks on 1 Dec 1921 to accommodate the West Coast Expeditionary 
Force. The Marine Corps Recruit Depot was relocated there from Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Station, Mare Island on 11 Aug 1923. On 1 Mar 1924, the recently 
completed barracks was redesignated Marine Corps Base, Navy Operating Base, 
San Diego (MCBSD). Headquarters, FMF was established there in Aug 35. It 
served as a base for various Marine headquarters, the recruit depot, and some 
schools and as an embarkation point during the war years. The base was rede- 
signated Marine Corps Recruit Depot on 1 Jan 48 and remains active. Two nearby 
facilities were subordinate to MCBSD: 


Camp Calvin B. Matthews Rifle Range (Pueblo Lands)—This satellite facility was 13 
miles north of MCBSD and on the east side of La Jolla. It was originally established by 
the 4th Regiment in late 1916 as Rifle Range, Marine Corps Base, San Diego (aka La Jolla 
Rifle Range). It was redesignated Camp Calvin B. Matthews on 11 Apr 42, named after 
BGen Calvin B. Matthews, Guardia rank MajGen, Jeje Director, Guardia Nacional de Nica- 
ragua, 1933-34, and renowned marksmanship advocate. The 545.325-acre base (plus 32 
leased acres) was turned over to the University of Southern California on 7 Oct 64. 
Camp C.J. Miller—The Del Mar Race Track on the north side of San Diego, closed for 
the war’s duration, was transformed to accommodate Marine physical conditioning pro- 
grams in early 1942. 


Camp Elliott, California (Camp Elliott) 


Camp Elliott was established as Camp Holcomb? on 21 Dec 34 on 19,000 acres 
of rented land and named after BGen Thomas Holcomb (later, 17th Commandant 
of the Corps, 1936-43). The camp was 12 miles northeast of San Diego at Kearney 
Mesa. On 20 Jun 40, it was renamed Camp Elliott after MajGen George F. Elliott 
(10th Commandant of the Corps, 1903-10), as MajGen Holcomb strongly felt that 
it was inappropriate to name a post after a living individual. Marine Barracks, 
Camp Elliott was activated on 1 May 42. In Feb 43, a training center was estab- 
lished there to become the main West Coast center. The camp contained several 
subcamps formally established on 9 May 42: Main Camp, Camp Linda Vista, 
Valley Camp, Oak Canyon Camp, River Camp (scout and sniper training), 
Jacques’ (colloquially called “Jack’s”) Farm (tank training), and Green (aka Oli- 
ver’s) Farm (officer candidate training). In May 44, Camp Elliott was subordi- 
nated to Camp Pendleton and had grown to 32,000 acres. Headquarters, FMF, 
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San Diego Area was moved to Camp Elliott at that time. Base Depot, FMFPac 
was also there, as was Troop Training Unit, Amphibious Training Command, 
Pacific Fleet from Aug 43 to Feb 44. On 30 Jun 44, Camp Elliott was turned over 
to the disinclined Navy as a training and distribution center and later as a sep- 
aration center, and most Marine activities moved to Camp Pendleton. The Ma- 
rines temporarily retained use of Jacques’ and Green Farms as well as the 
FMFPac Base Depot. It was decommissioned in 1946, with much of the land 
being absorbed by Marine Corps Air Depot, Miramar. 


Camp Joseph H. Pendleton Marine Corps Base, California 
(Camp Pendleton) 


Acquisition of a massive tactical training area for units preparing for overseas 
deployment was begun in Mar 42. Located 8 miles north of Oceanside, it was 32 
miles north of San Diego and sorely needed due to the lack of sufficient maneu- 
ver training areas around San Diego. The Marine Corps purchased the 131,126- 
acre (some 200 square miles) Rancho Santa Margarita y Las Flores y San Onofre to 
fulfill this need. Construction actually began in early Apr 42, before the property 
was fully acquired. It was subdivided into the widely dispersed Camps Chris- 
tianitos, Del Mar, Las Pulgas (Tent Camp No. 1), Margarita, San Mateo, San 
Onofre, Horno (Tent Camp No. 2), Talega (Tent Camp No. 3), and Vado Del Rio; 
Main Camp (aka Mainside); and Aliso and De Luz Tent Camps plus an airfield. 
Initially known as Rancho Santa Margarita, it was renamed Camp Joseph H. Pen- 
dleton on 25 Sep 42 after the 4 Feb 42 death of the commander of Marine forces 
in the Dominican Republic (1916-18). In Feb 43, a training center was established 
there to become one of two main West Coast centers. The other, Camp Elliott, 
was subordinated to Camp Pendleton in May 44. On 14 Oct 44, the camp was 
designated a permanent Marine base responsible for training recruits from west 
of the Mississippi River. The camp’s amphibious training facilities were trans- 
ferred to Naval Amphibious Training Command, Pacific Fleet (PacFlt) at Coro- 
nado, San Diego, in the summer of 1944. Amphibious training was conducted at 
Aliso, La Jolla, and Santa Margarita Beaches and San Clemente Island. Defense 
battalions trained at the nearby Army’s Camp Callan on the north edge of La 
Jolla. Four nearby installations were subordinate to the Camp Pendleton com- 
plex: 


Camp Kearney—In May 40, a tent camp was established at Kearney Mesa 15 miles north 
of San Diego. The 9,000-acre camp, officially commissioned on 14 Dec 41, was built to 
house a recruit training depot and included Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Facility, Camp 
Kearney. It was named after Army Col Stephen W. Kearney, whose dragoons fought 
alongside the Marines in the area in 1846-47 and who was later governor of California. 
When closed in 1945, it was absorbed by Marine Corps Air Depot, Miramar. 


Camp Robert H. Dunlap—This 114,331-acre artillery firing range was 3 miles from Niland 
and 100 miles northeast of San Diego in the Imperial Valley. Construction was begun in 
Mar 42, and it was commissioned as a Marine Barracks on 15 Oct 42. It was named after 
BGen Robert Dunlap, who commanded the 11th Regiment in Nicaragua in 1927 (then a 
colonel). 

Camp Gillespie—This 688-acre parachute training area near Santee, 14 miles northeast of 
San Diego in El Cahon Valley on the southeast side of Camp Elliott, was established in 
Sep 42. Camp Gillespie was originally subordinate to Camp Elliott until the latter closed 
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in Jun 44. The camp was named after 1st Lieut Archibald H. Gillespie, who led American 
troops against Mexican forces in 1846 at the present site of Camp Pendleton. Parachute 
training ceased in Jan 44. Since the camp possessed an airfield, it served as an auxiliary 
airfield for Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, until turned over as a county airport in 
1948 and named Gillespie Field. 


Cuyamaca Training Area—This 28,000-acre jungle warfare training site was near Lake 
Cuyamaca 35 miles east of San Diego. It was established in 1943 and closed soon after 
the war. 


B.3. Hawaiian Area Posts and Stations 


Numerous Marine camps were established in the Territory of Hawaii to house 
units arriving from the States, training, preparing for operations, and recovering 
from combat. The Seabees provided most of the construction for these camps. 
Most were closed in 1945-46. The main camps follow: 


Camp Catlin, Oahu—This divisional camp was established southeast of Pearl Harbor near 
Moanalua in late 1941 to eventually receive the 2d Marine Division. It was originally 
designated Marine Cantonment, Salt Lake Camp but on 14 Apr 42 was redesignated Camp 
Catlin (named after BGen Albertus W. Catlin, Commander, Marine Detachment, USS 
Maine [CA-1] in 1898; 6th Regiment in World War I; and 1st Brigade in Haiti, 1918-19). 
Originally under Marine Forces, 14th Naval District, it was transferred to Administrative 
Command, VAC in May 44. 


Camp Beaumont, Nanakuli, Oahu—This camp was established near Nanakuli as Training 
Camp of Marine Forces, 14th Naval District in early 1942. It was redesignated Camp Beau- 
mont on 30 Apr 42 (named after Col John C. Beaumont, Commanding Officer, MB, Pearl 
Harbor, 1918-20). It was transferred to Administrative Command, VAC in May 44. 


Moanalua Ridge Transient Center, Oahu—This 127-acre tent camp, built to house up to 
10,000 Marines transiting through Pearl Harbor, was completed in Feb 44. A 73-acre Ma- 
rine base depot was adjacent to the camp. The center was located southeast of Pearl 
Harbor. 


Camp Tarawa, Kamuela, Hawaii—The 2d Marine Division first established this tent camp 
in Dec 43 on Hawaii near the island’s northwest end at Kamuela and 65 miles north of 
Hilo. Built on the Parker Ranch (second largest cattle ranch in the world), it was completed 
in Apr 44. A small landing strip was constructed later in the year. A subcamp was Camp 
POW outside of Hilo, which originally housed Japanese prisoners. Camp Drews was on 
the north side of the island 12 miles from Camp Tarawa. Tactical training was conducted 
at this smaller tent camp. 

Marine Camp, Kahului Harbor, Maui—This camp was established for the 4th Marine 
Division in Jan 44. Built on the side of Mount Haleakala (world’s largest extinct volcano) 
overlooking Kahului Harbor near Wailuku, it had numerous outlying ranges and training 
areas, including a landing strip. Included were a base depot and an amphibian tractor 
base at Maalaea Bay on the island’s south side. 


C. MARINE CORPS TRAINING CENTERS, COMMANDS, AND UNITS 


While not combat units, training units, other than recruit training depots, were 
part of the FMF until after the war. They were expanded greatly as the war 
progressed. The control of training units and organizations was conducted on a 
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regional basis, that is, the East and West Coasts with training units based in 
North Carolina/South Carolina/Virginia and California camps, respectively. 

Recruits from east of the Mississippi were trained at Parris Island, and those 
from the west underwent boot camp at San Diego. The formalization of Marine 
Corps recruit training dates back to 1911, when MajGen William P. Biddle (11th 
Commandant of the Corps, 1911-14) directed that recruit training depots be es- 
tablished in existing navy yards at Philadelphia, Pa; Norfolk, Va (in 1915 both 
were consolidated at Port Royal, SC; today’s Parris Island); Puget Sound, Wash; 
and Mare Island, Calif (both consolidated at Mare Island in 1912 and moved to 
San Diego in 1923). 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, SC and Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif were the two main recruit training es- 
tablishments through the war. Not until almost a year after the President’s “lim- 
ited emergency” was declared were the first recruit battalions organized in Aug 
40; only recruit training companies had previously been employed. Recruit de- 
pots formed battalions as required, with each possessing a varied number of 
lettered companies and up to 25 recruit training platoons. Through all this, the 
recruit training platoon remained the mainstay fixture in the process of turning 
young men into Marines. The 60-man platoons, under the exacting tutelage of 
an unforgiving drill instructor, were numbered in sequence through the war at 
each recruit depot. 

FMF training units were provisional in nature and formed, consolidated, split, 
and disbanded as training needs dictated; they do not carry lineages. They were 
sometimes relocated to other bases and frequently redesignated and changed in 
structure to meet continually changing training demands. The training establish- 
ment was chaotic through 1942 as the Marine Corps rushed to train troops and 
push them into existing, understrength units. The year also saw the activation 
of the 3d Marine Division and numerous new nondivisional units to place even 
more of a burden on overextended training units. 

By 1943 the training centers stabilized to some degree, and more specialty 
training battalions were formed to meet the changing demands of amphibious 
warfare. Other specialists received on-the-job training, were trained at Army or 
Navy schools, or were trained by civilian academic and industrial institutions. 
As the war progressed, training organizations became more formalized, but 
changes were still frequent. The Marine Replacement and Training Command, 
San Diego Area was formed from Headquarters, FMF, San Diego Area, in Dec 
44. It was under the command of MajGen Charles F. B. Price for its duration. 
Many of the training battalions had been consolidated into training regiments in 
mid-1944, and the training centers were redesignated training commands at the 
same time. By early 1945, the Marine Corps was deemed to possess sufficient 
trained personnel in certain of its 21 occupation fields (each with numerous in- 
dividual specialties). Even with ongoing operations and the impending invasion 
of Japan, some types of training were reduced or even suspended. Training units 
began to rapidly disband immediately after the war. The Training and Replace- 
ment Command formed the Redistribution Regiment (Provisional) at Camp Pen- 
dleton, with the Separation Battalion and 1st and 2d Casual Battalions 
responsible for separating Marines from the service as they returned from over- 
seas. 
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A general narrative description of the evolution of training units is provided 
from late 1942, when units began to stabilize. 


C.1. East Coast FMF Training Centers, Commands, and Units 


East Coast FMF training activities were more widely dispersed than on the 
West Coast. Specialty training was centered at New River/Camp Lejeune, recruit 
training was at Parris Island, and officer and advanced training took place at 
Quantico. The School Battalion was formed at New River in the summer of 1941, 
followed by the 1st Training Center Battalion in Oct 42 and the Signal Battalion 
in November. Training activities were greatly expanded on 20 Dec 42 when 
Training Center, FMF, Camp Lejeune (redesignated from New River on the 
same date) was formed with the Headquarters, Schools, Signal (Aircraft Warn- 
ing, lst and 2d Radio, 1st and 2d Telephone, 1st and 2d Radar Companies), 
Quartermaster, Engineer (Engineer and Pioneer Companies), and Parachute Bat- 
talions. The existing 1st Training Center Battalion was absorbed into the new 
units. The Artillery Battalion was formed in Jan 43 along with the Rifle Range 
Detachment (Battalion in Feb). The Infantry Battalion was formed in Mar 43, and 
the War Dog Training Company was moved from Quantico. The Schools Bat- 
talion was redesignated the Amphibian Base Battalion in May 43, and the Head- 
quarters Battalion was reduced to a company. The Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve School was established in late Jun 43 but was not an FMF unit. The 
Naval Construction Battalion was formed in Aug 43. The Artillery Battalion was 
prefixed with Base in Dec 43 and was organized similarly to a defense battalion 
(155mm Seacoast Artillery, 90mm AA, and Special Weapons Groups). The Par- 
achute Battalion was disbanded in Jul 43 to form the 4th Parachute Battalion. 
The Naval Construction Battalion (NCB) was disbanded in Apr 44, when the 
divisional NCB battalions were returned to Navy control. 

On 1 Jun 44, the Training Center was reorganized as Marine Training Com- 
mand, Camp Lejeune. MajGen Alfred H. Noble commanded from 1945 to 1946. 
It now consisted of the Headquarters, Range, and Quartermaster Battalions plus 
the Infantry Training (7 battalions, 10 in Sep 44, 11 in Aug 45),* Specialist Train- 
ing, and Schools Regiments. The Coast Guard Detachment was formed to pro- 
vide tactical training to Coast Guard landing craft crews and disbanded in Oct 
(no Marines were assigned). With the end of the war in Sep 45, the Infantry 
Training and Schools Regiments were disbanded, and only the Officers’ Appli- 
cant Battalion remained from the latter. It was disbanded along with the Head- 
quarters Battalion in Nov 45. The Range Battalion was reduced to a company in 
Jan 46, leaving only the Quartermaster Battalion and Specialist Training Regi- 
ment. 

Marine Barracks, Parris Island, responsible for training 204,509 East Coast 
recruits, had Post Troops (Post Headquarters, Service, Maintenance, Military Po- 
lice, and Motor Transport Companies), Range and Schools Detachments, and, by 
1945, the 1st-13th Separate Recruit Battalions. On 1 Dec 46, it was redesignated 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island with the Post Headquarters and Ser- 
vice Battalion (Headquarters, Service, Guard, and Causal Companies and Dental 
and Medical Detachments), Instruction Battalion (Field Music, Band, Drill In- 
structors’, and Personnel Administration Schools), and the 13d Recruit Training 
Battalions. 
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A unique East Coast training effort began in 1943. The Royal Netherlands 
Marine Corps (Koninklijk Nederlands Korps Mariners—KNKM) was established in 
1665 as the Regiment de Marine. In 1940, the Germans destroyed the small KNKM 
elements in the Netherlands. A KNKM battalion remained in the Netherlands 
East Indies and fought the Japanese from Jan to Mar 42, when Dutch forces 
surrendered. Some survivors made it to Australia. There were also small detach- 
ments at unoccupied overseas possessions, including the Caribbean, and ships 
detachments, all of which were eventually absorbed into the new KNKM. In the 
fall of 1942, the Netherlands government-in-exile established a Navy Department 
in London and requested the U.S. Marine Corps to train a new KNKM. 

Training began in late 1943 at Camp Lejeune under the Marine Training Cen- 
ter. It was originally envisioned to deploy the small KNKM cadre to the Neth- 
erlands, where it would be enlarged after liberation. This plan was canceled after 
V-E Day, and additional recruits were brought to the States. The brigade-size 1st 
KNKM Regiment (sometimes referred to as a Brigade) was trained by the U.S. 
Marines and relocated to the Army’s Camp Davis, NC in Aug 45. In late Nov 
and Dec 45, the Regiment’s 4,069 troops departed the States for the Netherlands 
East Indies, where it reinforced British Commonwealth forces.° The Regiment 
was uniformed, armed, and equipped almost identically as a U.S. Marine rein- 
forced regimental landing team. The U.S. Marines continued to train replace- 
ments who were shipped to the East Indies, where the Dutch were embroiled in 
a vicious colonial war. In Dec 49, the Dutch relented and turned over power to 
the new sovereign nation of Indonesia. The KNKM Mariners are still viewed as 
brother Marines by the U.S. Marine Corps. 


C.2. West Coast FMF Training Centers, Commands, and Units 


At the beginning of the war Marine Corps Training Center, Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego was the main West Coast training base. The Training Center 
produced over 223,000 recruits in the 1st-7th Recruit Battalions plus infantrymen 
and tankers. The Parachute Training School was first established at Camp Bern 
on the San Diego Base in May 42 and moved to Camp Gillespie in Sep, where 
it operated until disbanded in Jan 44. On 11 Feb 43, the Training Center was 
split, and two new training centers were established at Camps Elliott and Pen- 
dleton. Both were under FMF, San Diego Area. (The following Training Center 
Headquarters Battalions possessed Headquarters and Service, Motor Transport, 
and Casual Companies.) 

Training Center, FMF, Camp Elliott, under BGen Matthew Kingman, was 
activated on 20 Apr 42, possessing the Headquarters, Tank, Infantry, Artillery, 
and School Battalions, fully designated, for example, Tank Battalion, Training 
Center, FMF, Camp Elliott. The Field Medical School Battalion was added in Oct 
43. In Apr 44, the Artillery, School (Scout and Sniper, Antitank, Chemical War- 
fare, and Munitions Schools), and Field Medical School Battalions were trans- 
ferred to Camp Pendleton. This left only the Infantry and Tank Battalions. They 
moved to Camp Pendleton, and on 30 Jun 44 the Training Center was disbanded, 
although some training continued there for a time. 

Training Center, FMF, Camp Pendleton possessed the Headquarters, Artil- 
lery, Engineer and Naval Construction, and Amphibian Tractor Battalions. In 
Jun 43, the Engineer and Naval Construction Battalion was split into the Engineer 
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Battalion, and Naval Construction Battalion Replacement Group (Replacement 
Group was dropped from the designation in Aug). The Field Signal Battalion 
was added in Jul 43, followed by the Raider Training Battalion in Aug. The 
Rocket Battalion was formed in Jan 44. In Apr 44, due to expanded facilities and 
the upcoming reorganization, Camp Elliott’s Artillery, School, and Field Medical 
School Battalions were transferred to Camp Pendleton. In Dec 42, Camp Pendle- 
ton briefly hosted the training of the Royal Navy’s Sea Reconnaissance Unit, a 
scout-swimmer unit. Cold seas and great white sharks forced it to relocate to the 
Bahamas in early 1943. 

In Jun 44, a major reorganization saw all of the preceding training battalions 
administratively reassigned to Marine Training Command, FMF, San Diego 
Area (not to be confused with Marine Replacement and Training Command, San 
Diego Area, to which it was subordinate). The Command was under BGen Oscar 
R. Cauldwell for the duration of its existence. It consisted of Headquarters Bat- 
talion, Training Command; Infantry Training Regiment (10 battalions); Specialty 
Training Regiment (Artillery, Rocket, Engineer, Naval Construction, Tank, and 
Amphibian Tractor Battalions); and the Schools Regiment (Infantry Schools and 
Special Schools Battalions). In Sep 44, with an increased demand for troops, the 
Infantry Training Regiment was split into the 2d and 4th Infantry Training Reg- 
iments with seven and five battalions, respectively (eight and four in Feb 45). 
The 4th Regiment was disbanded in Mar 45, and the 2d remained with eight 
battalions. The Specialty Training and Schools Regiments were disbanded in Jun 
45 and reorganized as separate training battalions: Headquarters, Troop Leaders’, 
Field Medical School, Field Signal, and Tracked Vehicles (tanks and amtracs) 
Battalions. The 2d Infantry Training Regiment grew to 10 battalions. The Staging 
Regiment was formed to control replacement drafts before their transfer overseas 
(see Chapter 5.L.). In Aug 45, the Field Signal Battalion and 2d Infantry Training 
Regiment were disbanded (all signal and infantry replacements were now pro- 
vided by Camp Lejeune). The Headquarters and Troop Leaders’ Battalions and 
Training Command were disbanded in Sep 45, and the remaining units were 
placed under Marine Replacement and Training Command. The Field Medical 
School Battalion was disbanded in Nov 45, and the Tracked Vehicles Battalion 
was redesignated Tracked Vehicle School Battalion. This and the Staging Regi- 
ment were disbanded in Feb 46, and the last vestiges of the huge Camp Pendle- 
ton Training Center disappeared. In its place Recruit Depot, Camp Pendleton 
was established. Training units were now under the Shore Establishment. 

To supervise amphibious training for Marine and Army divisions on the West 
Coast, the Troop Training Unit, Amphibious Training Command, Pacific Fleet 
(TTUPhibTraPac) was activated on 25 Aug 43 at Camp Elliott. Capable of proc- 
essing one division every three months, it trained the 4th and 5th Marine Divi- 
sions and the Army’s 81st, 86th, 96th, and 97th Infantry Divisions. (Seven of the 
Army’s 28 amphibious-trained divisions were trained by the Marine Corps.) The 
unit was relocated to the Navy’s nearby Amphibious Training Base, Coronado 
on 1 Feb 44. On 7 Jun 44, it was redesignated Troop Training Unit, Training 
Command, Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet, U.S. Naval Amphibious Training 
Base, Coronado, San Diego. It was again relocated to Camp Calvin B. Matthews 
on 7 Dec 44, and on 10 Jul 46 it moved to Marine Corps Base, San Diego. On 5 
May 47, it was redesignated Troop Training Unit, Training Command, Amphib- 
ious Force, Pacific Fleet, Marine Corps Base, San Diego. It received yet another 
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lengthy redesignation on 1 Sep 47, when it became Troop Training Unit, Am- 
phibious Training Command, Pacific Fleet, Marine Corps Base, San Diego. On 
19 Nov 47, it returned to Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, San Diego. It was 
under the command of BGen Harry K. Pickett from activation in 1943 to 1946. 


C.3. Marine Corps Schools 


This school for the formal education of Marine officers was established in 1891 
as the School of Application at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington. After 
several name changes and relocations to Annapolis, Port Royal, and Norfolk, it 
was finally established at Marine Barracks, Quantico in 1921 as Marine Corps 
Schools (MCS). All officer training was centralized under MCS and included The 
Basic, The Company Officers, and The Field Officers Schools. The Basic School 
provided basic Marine officer training to Naval Academy’® and Platoon Leader 
Course graduates and newly commissioned officers from the enlisted ranks. In 
1924, The Basic School was relocated to Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia. It technically remained a component of MCS but generally functioned in- 
dependently. The Platoon Leader Course (PLC) was established at Quantico in 
1935 to train officers entering the Marine Corps from college (who attended two 
six-week summer camps while in college in reserve status). The MCS faculty was 
a repository of experience and the source of much of the Corps’ forthcoming 
doctrine as well as future key commanders and staff officers. These efforts led 
to the groundbreaking Tentative Landing Operations Manual, Small Wars Manual, 
Tentative Manual for the Defense of Advanced Bases, and, after the war, the study 
of helicopter assault operations. In 1940, The Basic School was disestablished and 
replaced by the Reserve Officers’ School at Quantico to train officers commis- 
sioned through the PLC, Officer Candidate School (OCS) (also established in 
1940), and Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) (since 1935). The 
Schools’ structure evolved during the war, and by 1943 it comprised: 


Marine Corps Schools Detachment 

Officer Candidate School Detachment 

Reserve Officers’ School 

Field Artillery Training Battalion, MCS (Batteries A-C) 

Infantry Training Battalion, MCS (Companies A-D) 

Ordnance School 

Aviation Ground Officers’ School (redesignated Air Infantry School in 1944) 


In 1946, MCS was reorganized with The Basic, The Junior, and The Senior 
Schools. The OCS and Reserve Officers’ School were disestablished, and The Basic 
School was reestablished to train new officers commissioned from the PLC and 
Navy Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (NROTC). The Junior School taught 
company-grade officers their trade, and the Senior School educated field-grade offi- 
cers. Commandants (also Commanding General, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va): 


MajGen Louis McC. Little 25 Sep 39 
BGen Samuel M. Harringson 1 Feb 42 
MajGen Philip H. Torry 2 Oct 42-31 May 46 
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D. MARINE CORPS SHORE ESTABLISHMENT UNITS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Marine barracks and detachments located on Navy installations were subor- 
dinate to the commandant of the naval district and directly under the authority 
of the installation commanding officer, a Navy officer. These units’ size, organ- 
ization, duties, and responsibilities varied greatly. Ships’ detachments, while part 
of the Fleet and not the Shore Establishment, are discussed here. Various ad- 
ministrative organizations and activities are also included in this section. 

At the time of the Pearl Harbor attack, the Shore Establishment included large 
numbers of Marines assigned to HQMC (780), ship’s guard detachments (3,793 
aboard 68 ships); 14,707 on major training bases (staff, instructors, support, re- 
cruits, students); 10,089 at 43 other Stateside posts and stations; 847 assigned to 
four recruiting divisions; and 3,367 Marines who manned 24 Marine barracks 
and detachments at naval bases, air stations, supply and ammunition depots 
located in the Philippines, China, Guam, Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, Newfound- 
land, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Trinidad, Grand Cayman, Antigua, and the Baha- 
mas. From early 1942, many of the continental United States Marine barracks’ 
and detachments’ guards were provided by Limited Service Marine Corps Re- 
serve personnel. From 1943 they were also manned by regular Marines wounded 
in combat or suffering combat fatigue. 


D.1. Marine Barracks 


Marine barracks were responsible for installation guard duty plus provided 
messengers, boat crews, work parties, and other special details and functions on 
their assigned installation and frequently were detailed to guard other facilities 
in the area. They sometimes operated the base fire station. While duties varied 
and frequently were unique, guard duty was the main purpose of barracked 
Marines. Eleven naval ammunition depots’ barracks formed mounted detach- 
ments to patrol the sprawling installations, including those on Oahu and Puerto 
Rico, a practice instituted in 1933. In 1943, 108 horses were in use for this pur- 
pose. Guard dogs were employed on many bases and depots. A Marine barracks, 
depending on its size and duties, could be commanded by anyone from a major 
to a major general. The number of Marine barracks grew extensively through the 
war’s duration. Once established, few were deactivated until after the war. The 
following is a list of Stateside Marine barracks (MB), listed by the barracks’ sta- 
tion location in alphabetical order, active in Apr 45. Those Marine barracks iden- 
tified by an (*) were active on 7 Dec 41. General officer commands are identified 
by a (t). 


MB, Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif* MB, Naval Air Station, Boca Chica, Fla 


MB, Naval Air Station, Astoria, Oreg MB, Navy Yard, Boston (Chelsea), Mass* 
MB, US Naval Radio Activities, Bain- 
bridge Island, Port Blakely, Wash 
MB, Department of Supplies, Barstow, 

: MB, Navy Yard, Pudget Sound, Bremer- 
Calif if 

+ 

MB, Bayonne Annex, Bayonne, NJ (annex fon Was 
to Navy Yard, Brooklyn, NY) MB, Naval Air Station, Brooklyn, NY 


MB, Navy Ammunition Depot, Pudget 
Sound, Bremerton, Wash 
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MB, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, NY (aka Navy 
Yard, New York) 


MB, Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine 


MB, Naval Air Station, Cape May, NJ* 
(MD before the war) 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Charles- 
ton Navy Yard, SC 


MB, Navy Yard, Charleston, SC* 
MB, Naval Supply Depot, Clearfield, Utah 


MB, Naval Air Training Base, Naval Air 
Station, Corpus Christi, Tex 


MB, Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, 
Tex 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, 
Ind 


MB, Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Dover 
(Lake Denmark), NJ* (MD before war) 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, Red 
Bank, NJ 


MB, Naval Air Station (Lighter-Than-Air), 
Weeksville, Elizabeth City, NJ 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Fall 
Brook, Calif 


MB, Naval Air Station, Glynco, Ga 


MB, Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
Iil* 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings, 
Nebr 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Haw- 
thorne, Nev* (MD before war) 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, 
Mass* (MD before war) 


MB, Naval Air Station, Houma, La 


MB, Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, 
Md* (MD before war) 


MB, Naval Magazine, Indian Island, Had- 
lock, Wash (MD before war) 


MB, Naval Ordnance Test Station, Iny- 
okern, Mojave, Calif 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Iona Is- 
land, NY* (MD before war) 


MB, Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla* 


MB, Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, 
Wash* (MD before war) 


MB, Navy Operating Base, Key West, Fla* 
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MB, Klamath Falls, Oreg (with Naval 
Medical Unit, Klamath Falls) 


MB, Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, NJ* 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Mc- 
Alester, Okla 


MB, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif* 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Mare Is- 
land, Calif* (Vallejo) 


MB, Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa 


MB, Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla* 
MB, Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Calif 


MB, Navy Submarine Base, New London, 
Conn* 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, New Or- 
leans, La 


MB, Naval Operating Base, Newport, RI* 


MB, Camp Robert H. Dunlap, Niland, 
Calif 


MB, Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Norfolk, Va* 


MB, Naval Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif* 
(MD before war) 


MB, Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Calif*t 
MB, Parris Island, SC*t 


MB, Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, 
Md 


MB, Naval Air Training Base, Pensacola, 
Fla* 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Fort Mif- 
flin, Philadelphia, Pa* (MD before war) 


MB, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa 


MB, Navy Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, 
Idaho 


MB, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, NH* 

MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va* 
MB, Quantico, Va*t 

MB, Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, RI 
MB, Naval Air Station, Richmond, Fla 


MB, Fleet Training Base, San Clemente Is- 
land, Calif* (MD before war) 


MB, Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif* 
MB, Naval Repair Base, San Diego, Calif 


MB, Naval Receiving Ship, USS Despatch, 
San Francisco, Calif 
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MB, Naval Drydock, Hunter’s Point, San 
Francisco, Calif 


MB, Treasure Island, San Francisco, Calif* 
(MD before war) (aka “TI”) 


MB, Naval Air Station, Santa Ana, Calif 
MB, Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, NY 
MB, Naval Ammunition and Net Depot, 


MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, St. Julien’s 
Creek, Va* 


MB, Naval Air Station, St. Simons Island, 
Ga 


MB, Navy Operating Base, Terminal Is- 
land (San Pedro), Calif 


MB, Naval Air Station, Tillamook, Oreg 


Seal Beach, Calif 


MB, Naval Air Station, Seattle, Wash* 
(MD before war) 


MB, Naval Station, Seattle, Wash* (MD 
before war) 


MB, Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, 
Mass 


MB, Naval Supply Depot, Spokane, Wash 


MB, Navy Yard, Washington, DC* 
MB, Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, 
Wash 


MB, Naval Supply Depot (Cheatham 
Annex), Williamsburg, Va (annex to Naval 
Supply Depot, NOB, Norfolk, Va) 

MB, Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va* 
(MD before war) 


Marine barracks and detachments assigned to overseas Navy installations were 
designated by Navy Numbers to maintain security. They would be shown as, 
for example, Marine Barracks, Navy Operating Base No. 11. Those Navy Num- 
bers under the Atlantic Fleet (including those in the Mediterranean, Caribbean, 
and Latin America) were identified as Fleet Post Office (FPO) New York (NY) 
while those under the Pacific Fleet were FPO San Francisco (SF). Navy Numbers 
identified locations rather than organizations, explaining why some overseas Ma- 
rine barracks had the same Navy Number. 


Subordination Marine Forces, Naval Command 

1st ND Marine Forces, 1st Naval District (New England and Newfoundland) 

10th ND Marine Forces, 10th Naval District (Caribbean) 

14th ND Marine Garrison Forces, 14th Naval District (Department of the Pa- 
cific) (see E.2.) 

15th ND Marine Forces, 15th Naval District (Canal Zone, Panama) 

17th ND Marine Forces, 17th Naval District (Alaska) 

NavForEur Marine Forces, Naval Forces, Europe (Europe and Mediterranean) 

Marine Barracks FPO Subordination 

MB, Navy Operating Base, Antigua, Leeward Is, Brit- NY 11 10th ND 

ish West Indies* 

MB, Navy Operating Base, Georgetown, British NY 12 10th ND 

Guinea* 

MB, Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, TH SF 14 14th ND 

MB, Naval Air Station, Kahului, Maui, TH SF 27 14th ND 

MB, Naval Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, TH SF 28 14th ND 

MB, Naval Air Station, Honolulu, Oahu, TH (Desig- SF 29 14th ND 


nated MB, Naval Air Station, Keehi Lagoon from 15 
Dec 43 to 1 Jan 44) 
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MB, Naval Air Station, Puunene, Maui, TH SF 30 14th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, St. Lucia, Windward Is, NY 37 10th ND 
British W Indies* 

MB, Navy Operating Base, Portland Bright, Jamaica* NY 42 10th ND 
MB, Naval Ammunition Depot, Lualualei, Oahu, TH* — SF 66 14th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Camp Catlin, Oahu, TH SF 91 14th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Reykjavik, Iceland NY 101 NavForEur 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Argentia, Newfound- NY 103 1st ND 
land*t 

MB, Navy Operating Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba* NY 115 10th ND 
MB, Naval Air Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico* NY 116 10th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Trinidad, British West In- NY 117 10th ND 
dies* 

MB, Naval Air Station, Bélem, Brazil NY 118 10th ND 
MB, Naval Air Station, Natal, Brazil NY 119 10th ND 
MB, Naval Air Station, Récife, Brazil NY 120 10th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Balboa, Canal Zone, Pan- NY 121 15th ND 
ama* 

MB, Navy Submarine Base, Coco Solo, Canal Zone, NY 121 15th ND 
Panama* 

MB, Navy Operating Base, Kodiak [Kodiak Island], SF 127 17th ND 
Alaska 

MB, Navy Air Station, Ford Island, Pearl Harbor, SF 128 14th ND 
Oahu, TH* 

MB, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH* SF 128 14th ND 
MB, Force Special Troops, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH SF 128 14th ND 
MB, Naval Station, Tutuila, Samoa Islands* SF 129 14th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Auckland, NZ SF 132 14th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Bermuda, British West In- NY 138 10th ND 
dies* 

MB, Navy Operating Base, Dutch Harbor [Unalaska SF 151 17th ND 
Island], Alaskat 

MB, Naval Air Station, Attu, Alaska SF 163 17th ND 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Rosneath, Scotland NY 221 NavForEur 
MB, Navy Operating Base, Adak [Adak Is], Aleutian SF 230 17th ND 
Islands, Alaska 

MB, Naval Air Facility, Barking Sands, Kahuli, TH (20 Mar 44-10 14th ND 


Jun 44) 


*Active on 7 Dec 41. 

tNewfoundland was a separate crown colony until confederated with Canada in 1949. 

tAlso known as Marine Defense Force, Dutch Harbor. This Aleutian Islands barracks was unique in 
that it was armed with four 155mm M1918 M1 coast defense guns when established in Oct 40. 
The guns were taken over by the Army’s Harbor Defenses of Dutch Harbor in the spring of 
1943, but the barracks remained active. The Japanese conducted air raids on the base on 3-4 Jun 
42. 
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D.2. Marine Detachments 


Marine detachments supported a wide variety of activities and organizations. 
Those at naval air stations and other small Navy installations served as guards 
in the same manner as Marine barracks at similar facilities but were smaller. 
They were usually commanded by a lieutenant or captain. Detachments at naval 
prisons and disciplinary barracks provided guards (“turnkeys”), escorts 
(“chasers”), and staff. The commanding officer and guard of the U.S. Naval 
Prison, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Pa, had been provided by the Marine Corps 
since 1908. Other detachments served simply as a means to administer Marines 
detailed to work at various Navy activities. Included in this category are Marine 
training detachments that administered Marines attending Navy schools. Marine 
aviation detachments (MAD) involved in aviation training are listed in Chapter 
8.F.3. The following is a list of Stateside Marine detachments (MD) and Marine 
training detachments (MTD), listed by the detachments’ station location in al- 
phabetical order, active in Apr 45 (*active on 7 Dec 41): 


MD, Naval Station Ship, Reina Mercedes, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md*” 
MD, Naval Air Station, Banana River (Cocoa), Fla 

MD, Receiving Station, Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash* 

MD, Naval Ammunition Depot, Burns City, Ind* (disbanded during the war) 
MD, Naval Ammunition Depot, Charleston, WV* (disbanded during the war) 
MD, Field Branch, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Cleveland, Ohio 

MD, Camp Rapidan, Criglerville, Va (disbanded before the war) 

MD, Naval Air Station, Daytona Beach, Fla 

MD, Naval Air Station, De Land, Fla 

MD, Naval Magazine, Fort Lafayette, NY (disbanded before the war) 

MD, Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, Fla 

MD, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, IIl 
MD, Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Green Cove Springs, Fla 

MD, Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cecil Field, Jacksonville, Fla 

MD, Naval Air Station, Lake City, Fla 

MD, Naval Prison, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif* 

MD, Naval Air Station, Melborne, Fla 

MD, Headquarters, 7th Naval District, Miami, Fla 

MD, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, New York (Hart's Island), NY* 

MD, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Navy Operating Base, Norfolk, Va 

MD, U.S. Navy Hospital, Oakland, Calif 

MD, Naval Aviation Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Pa 

MD, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa* 

MD, Naval Prison, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Pa* 

MD, Naval Ammunition Depot, Saint Julians Creek, Va* (disbanded during the war) 
MD, Naval Re-Training Command, Camp La Masa, San Diego, Calif 

MD, Naval Air Station, Sanford, Fla 
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MD, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Shoemaker, Calif 
MD, Naval Mine Warfare Test Station, Solomons [Island], Md 


MD, Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Navy Operating Base, Terminal Island (San Pedro), 
Calif* 


MD, Navy Air Facility, Trenton, NJ (Trenton General Motors Aircraft Plant) 
MD, Naval Air Station, Vero Beach, Calif 


MD, Disciplinary Barracks, Naval Training and Distribution Center, Camp Perry, Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa® 


Prisoner of War Detachment, Casualty Division, Personnel Department, HOMC? 

MTD, U.S. Army Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md (disbanded in 1944) 
MTD, Radio Material School, Naval Research Laboratory, Anacostia, DC 

MTD, Naval Training Schools, Chicago, Ill 

MTD, Naval Training Schools, Dearborn, Mich 


MTD, Naval Training School (Electrical Engineer & Radioman), Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pa 


MTD, Naval Training School (Electrical Engineer & Radioman), Naval Training Center, 
Gulfport, Miss 


From the spring of 1943, Marine detachments were assigned to universities 
and colleges to administer Marines in Navy V-12 College Training Program units 
responsible for training future officers. These small detachments were adminis- 
tered by the Division of Reserve, Personnel Department, HQMC. The detach- 
ments were disbanded as officer requirements were met, and the program was 
discontinued at the conclusion of the 1946 spring semester: 


Disbanded 1 Mar 44 MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Franklin and Mar- 

MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Emory University, Shall College, Lancaster, Penn 

Emory, Ga MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Duke University, 

MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Millsaps College, eee 

Jackson, Miss MD, Navy V-12 Unit, University of Notre 

D tre D. Ind 

MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Northwestern Uni- em Nowe Dance 

versity, Evanston, Ill MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Miami University, 
. Oxford, Ohio 

MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Gustavus Adophus aan 

College, St. Peters, Minn MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Western Michigan 


College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich 
MD, Navy V-12 Unit, North Texas Agri- 


cultural College, Arlington, Tex MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Arkansas Agricul- 


MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Bucknell University, tural and Mechanical College, Monticello, 
Lewisburg, Penn Ark 


MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff, Az 


Disbanded 1 Nov 44 


MD, Navy V-12 Unit, University of Roch- MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Southwestern Loui- 
ester, Rochester, NY siana Institute, Lafayette, La 


MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Pennsylvania State MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Louisiana Polytech- 
College, State College, Penn nic Institute, Ruston, La 
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MD, Navy V-12 Unit, University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Calif 


MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
MD, Navy V-12 Unit, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash 

MD, Navy V-12 Unit, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo 
MD, Navy V-12 Unit, College of the Pa- 
cific, Stockton, Calif 
MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Penn 

Disbanded May 1946 

MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, NH 

MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, NJ 


MD, Navy V-12 Unit, Villanova College, 
Villanova, Pa 


MD, Navy V-12 U 
Ithaca, NY 
MD, Navy V-12 U 


MD, Navy V-12 U 
MD, Navy V-12 U 
MD, Navy V-12 U 
Oberlin, Ohio 

MD, Navy V-12 U 
MD, Navy V-12 U 
Lafayette, Ind 

MD, Navy V-12 U 


MD, Navy V-12 U 


New Haven, Conn 


MD, Navy V-12 U 
Colorado Springs, 
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nit, Cornell University, 
nit, Colgate University, 


nit, University of North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 


nit, Georgia School of 


Technology, Atlanta, Ga 


nit, Oberlin College, 


nit, University of Michi- 


gan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


nit, Purdue University, 


nit, Southwestern Uni- 


versity, Georgetown, Tex 


nit, University of South- 


ern California, Los Angeles, Calif 


nit, Colorado College, 
Colo 


Marine officers were attached to various Army schools prior to and during the 
war to attend courses, act as liaison for new equipment and tactical develop- 


ments, and exchange information: 


Armored Center and School, Ft Riley, Kans (formerly Cavalry School) 
Chemical Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, Md 
Command and General Staff School, Ft Leavenworth, Kans 


Engineer School, Ft Belvoir, Va 
Field Artillery School, Ft Sill, Okla 
Infantry School, Ft Benning, Ga 
Signal School, Ft Monmouth, NJ 


Technical School, Chaunte Field, Ill (Army Air Forces) 
Technical School, Lowery Field, Denver, Colo (Army Air Forces) 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass (civilian research institute) 


Only five Marine detachments were stationed overseas: 


Marine Detachments 
MD, American Embassy, London, England 
MD, Navy Operating Base, Oran, Algeria 


MD, Naval Radio Station, Londondarry, Ireland 


MD, Ewa Mooring Mast Field, Oahu, TH (became Guard 


Det, MCAS, Ewa) 


FPO Subordination 
NY 100 NavForEur 
NY 147 NavForEur 
NY 220 NavForEur 
SF 61 14th ND 

14th ND 


MD, Fleet Machine Gun School, Waianae, Oahu, TH 


(disbanded during the war) 
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Prior to the war, Marine officers were detailed to American Embassies as as- 
sistant naval attachés in Bogota, Colombia; Havana, Cuba; London, England; 
Mexico City, Mexico; Paris, France; Tokyo, Japan; and Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala. A number of Marine and Navy officers studied Japanese in Tokyo before 
the war, a practice instituted in 1910. 


D.3. Marine Ship’s Detachments 


During the war’s course all of the Navy’s 24 battleships (BB), 24 fleet carriers 
(CV), nine light carriers (CVL), two battle cruisers (CB), 39 heavy cruisers (CA), 
34 light cruisers (CL), 15 amphibious command ships (AGC), and scores of 
(troop) transports (AP) were assigned a Marine ship’s detachment. Target/gun- 
nery training ships (AG) sometimes had a small Marine detachment. (Escort car- 
riers [CVE] were not assigned Marine detachments.) A total of 3,744 officers and 
18,722 enlisted men served aboard some 500 ships in all theaters of operation. 
Ships sunk on which Marine detachments served included four battleships (all 
at Pearl Harbor), five carriers (CV, CVL), 10 cruisers (CA, CL), and several troop 
transports. 

The detachment’s size depended on the type of ship. Three officers and just 
over 100 enlisted men were aboard a modern battleship; two officers and 80 
enlisted on the smaller, old battleships, fleet carriers, and heavy cruisers; and 
one officer and 45 enlisted on light cruisers. Transports had a two-man detach- 
ment. Ship’s detachments were normally commanded by a captain or 1st lieu- 
tenant. 

A tradition since the earliest days of the Corps and its first mission (they were 
briefly removed from ships between 1908 and 1909), the ships’ detachments were 
part of a ship’s gunnery division, an assignment that they first assumed in the 
early 1800s. One or two 3-inch landing guns or 75mm pack howitzers, manned 
by Navy landing party personnel, were carried aboard battleships and cruisers 
until removed in 1940 due to the growing FMF field artillery capability. 

From early 1935-40, four-stack destroyers (DD) and gunboats (PG) assigned 
to the Special Service Squadron in Balboa, Panama, were provided small Marine 
detachments, about 30 and 40 Marines, respectively, to increase the availability 
of Marines for landing force duty in turbulent Central America. (The Squadron 
had previously relied on assigned light cruisers’ Marine detachments for landing 
parties, but cruisers were withdrawn in 1935.) Since no space was available for 
the detachments on the small ships, Marines replaced crewmen and performed 
their duties in addition to their landing party role. Special Service Squadron 
Marines served two-year tours, while the ships were on station only one year— 
the Marines transferred from ship to ship. 

Prior to the war, ships’ Marines volunteered for the assignment; it provided 
slightly increased pay and free laundry. Marines assigned to ships first attended 
a six-week Sea School at Portsmouth, Va, or San Diego to learn ship’s duties, 
damage control, and gunnery. They stood ship’s watches (admiral’s and captain’s 
orderlies; brig, forecastle, gangway, and dock sentries), manned guns (antiaircraft 
and secondary batteries), and undertook routine ship work. They were available 
as a landing or boarding force if required and provided small arms and landing 
party training to sailors. Marine detachments aboard amphibious command 
ships served on amphibious force commanders’ staffs and performed commu- 
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nications duties. The two-man detachment (warrant officer and enlisted man) on 
transports performed transport quartermaster duties for the ships’ main arma- 
ment, the landing force. Ship’s detachments were not part of the Fleet Marine 
Force but organic to ships’ crews. Ship detachment Marines were rotated, de- 
ployments permitting, every three months with Marine barracks and detachment 
naval station guards, but often they remained aboard their ships for entire tours. 
Others were reassigned to combat units. 


D.4. Marine Corps Depots and Departments of Supply 


The Marine Corps entered the war with only two small supply depots at Phil- 
adelphia and San Francisco. Both were insufficient to meet the demands of the 
rapidly expanding Corps. Depots received, maintained, stored, and distributed 
supplies and matériel to units. 


Marine Corps Depot of Supply, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa 

The Depot of Supplies, the fiefdom of the Quartermaster General, was established in 1880 
to procure, store, maintain, distribute, and manufacture uniforms and minor equipage. It 
was collocated with Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, which was established at 
its current location on the Delaware River in 1875. Two warehouse annexes were estab- 
lished in 1942. It was redesignated MB, U.S. Navy Base, Philadelphia on 29 Nov 45. 


Marine Corps Depot of Supply, San Francisco, Calif 

This modest facility was set up in 1923 to support the West Coast Fleet Marine Force. The 
nearby Islais Creek Annex was leased in Dec 42. A small subdepot was established at 
Belair in Mar 45. 


Marine Base Depot, Navy Base, Norfolk, Va 

Formed as Base Depot, FMF in 1942 at the oldest navy yard, it was collocated with the 
Navy Supply Depot. The facility was redesignated Marine Base Depot in late 1944. The 
South Annex, two miles away, was acquired in Jul 42. The depot serviced all Marine posts 
and stations on the East Coast. 


Marine Corps Depot of Supply, Barstow, Calif 

Construction began on this 5,387.6-acre site in Jun 42 as a Navy supply depot. It was 
transferred to the USMC in Dec 42 and activated on 4 Jan 43. Located 150 miles north of 
San Diego in the Mojave Desert, it served as a major storage facility for the San Diego 
Depot of Supply. It became the main postwar storage site for Marine equipment recovered 
from the Pacific Theater. 


Marine Corps Depot of Supply, San Diego, Calif 

This facility was established as the Marine Corps Depot of Supply, San Diego in the 
summer of 1942 at Camp Elliott. Its mission was to support Marine units staging overseas 
through the San Diego area. The San Francisco depot was inadequate for this purpose 
and could not be expanded due to space limitations. The San Diego Depot was redesig- 
nated Base Depot, FMF, San Diego in late 1942. In Jan 45, it was redesignated Base Depot, 
Marine Training and Replacement Command, San Diego Area. 


Depot of Supply, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH 

The Office of the Defense Force Quartermaster, Marine Garrison Forces, 14th Naval Dis- 
trict (MarGarFor, 14th ND) provided supply functions to all Marine units assigned to the 
14th Naval District in Hawaii and outlying islands. The office was abolished on 10 Oct 
42, and the Depot of Supplies, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor was established. 
Besides MarGarFor units, the depot supported Pacific Fleet ships’ detachments, defense 
battalions and forces on Johnston, Midway, and Palmyra Islands; Marine air units; and 
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other FMF units as they arrived in the Hawaii area. On 10 Oct 43, it was reorganized as 
the 6th Base Depot. 


Departments of Supply, USMC 
These offices were opened to manage the acquisition and administration of equipment 
and matériel procurement and allocation. Most were collocated with depots of supply: 


Department of Supply, USMC, Philadelphia, Pa 1880 


Department of Supply, USMC, NOB, Norfolk, Va 1 Jul 32 (formerly at 
Hampton Roads, Va) 


Department of Supply, USMC, Richmond, Va 1 May 42 
Department of Supply, USMC, Barstow, Calif 4 Jan 43 
Department of Supply, USMC, San Francisco, Calif 1 Mar 43 


D.5. Other Marine Shore Establishment Activities 


This listing is not all-inclusive but highlights the most important activities and 
organizations: 


Recruiting Activities, USMC 

The four regional Recruiting Division headquarters, commanded by colonels, each super- 
vised seven USMC recruiting stations (six in Western Recruiting Division), collocated with 
Navy recruiting stations. A Recruiting Division was administratively organized into Gen- 
eral Service, Platoon Leader, and Special Service Units. In May 43, the existing Recruiting 
Divisions were redesignated Procurement Divisions while maintaining responsibility for 
the same regions. The redesignation was because of the elimination of voluntary recruiting 
the previous Dec. After voluntary enlistment was eliminated in Dec 42, the recruiting/ 
procurement divisions oversaw the procurement of 224,000 conscripts inducted into the 
Corps via Marine liaison NCOs at Armed Forces Induction Centers. The Marines ceased 
accepting conscripts in 1946. From 1943, recruiters were allowed to enlist 17-year-olds in 
the USMCR, enlisting almost 60,000 to enter active duty when they turned 18. Women 
Marines were assigned to the procurement divisions in 1944 to assist with administrative 
functions. The following dates are those on which the division was redesignated from 
“Recruiting” to “Procurement”: 


HQ, Eastern Procurement Division, Philadelphia, Pa 12 May 43 
HQ, Central Procurement Division, Chicago, IIl 1 May 43 
HQ, Southern Procurement Division, Atlanta, Ga 22 May 43 


HQ, Western Procurement Division, San Francisco, Calif 1 May 43 


USMC Effects Bureaus 

Collocated with Navy effects bureaus, these offices received, screened, and forwarded the 
personal possessions of deceased and missing Marines to their next of kin. Both were 
established in 1943. Prior to their establishment, the Navy was responsible for forwarding 
Marine’s personnel effects: 


USMC Effects Bureau, Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, NY 
USMC Effects Bureau, Naval Supply Depot, Clearwater, Utah 


Offices of the Paymaster, USMC 

Regionally oriented pay area offices served to disburse pay and allowances to units and 
organizations in the United States. This included personnel on leave, convalesents in hos- 
pitals, and retirees. These offices were the responsibility of the Paymaster Department, 
HOQMC. Large posts possessed their own Office of the Paymaster: 
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Office of the Paymaster, USMC, Northeastern Pay Area, Philadelphia, Pa 

Office of the Paymaster, USMC, Southeastern Pay Area, MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va 

Office of the Paymaster, USMC, Southern Pay Area, MB, Naval Air Training Center, 
Pensacola, Fla 

Office of the Paymaster, USMC, South Central Pay Area, MB, Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi, Tex 

Office of the Paymaster, USMC, Northwestern Pay Area, MB, Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, Bremerton, Wash 

Office of the Paymaster, USMC, Department of the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif 


Reclassification and Redistribution Centers 

The Reclassification and Redistribution Centers were established to determine the needs 
for retraining overseas returnees and excess personnel in new military specialties and 
their reassignment to new units, training units, or replacement drafts. This was a contin- 
uing problem for all armed services, as earlier types of units were reorganized or reduced 
in number, new types were raised, and new weapons and equipment systems were fielded 
at a rapid rate. Large numbers of combat-experienced Marines were reassigned to training 
units as cadre, staff, and instructors as well as to Marine barracks and detachments: 


West Coast Reclassification and Redistribution Center, Marine Corps Base, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif 

East Coast Reclassification and Redistribution Center, MB, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Marine Separation Centers 
To expedite the rapid separation of Marines from the service at the war’s end, two Marine 
Separation Centers were activated on 10 Oct 45. Both were deactivated by 1947: 


Marine Separation Center, U.S. Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, MD 
Marine Separation Center, U.S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill 


Service Battalions, Quantico and San Diego 

Two non-FMF service battalions were formed before the war to provide service and ad- 
ministrative functions at the Corps’ largest installations: Post Service Battalion, MB, Quan- 
tico (Barracks, Service, Rifle Range, Signal, and Medical Detachments; Guard Company) 
and Base Service Battalion, Marine Corps Base, NOB, San Diego (Base Headquarters, 
Service, and Casual Companies; Signal Detachment). The former was reassigned to Marine 
Corps Schools in 1946. 

Signal Battalions, Quantico and San Diego 

Both of these non-FMF battalions were formed in the late 1930s to support their assigned 
posts. They consisted of Headquarters, Radio, and Telephone Companies. Post Signal 
Battalion, Marine Barracks, Quantico moved to New River, NC, in early 1942 and was 
reorganized into the Signal Battalion, Training Center, FMF on 9 Nov 42. It was assigned 
to the new Specialist Training Regiment on 1 Jun 44. The Signal Battalion, Base Troops, 
NOB, San Diego operated through the war. 


E. DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC, USMC 


E.1. Headquarters, Department of the Pacific, USMC 


The Department of the Pacific, USMC (MarPac) was activated as a Marine 
Corps subheadquarters on 15 Nov 1920 at Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. MarPac administered Marine activities, barracks, and detachments on the 
West Coast, 14th Naval District (Hawaii and outlying Pacific islands), 16th Naval 
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District (the Philippines), 17th Naval District (Alaska and Aleutian Islands), and 
Marine Forces in Northern China. During the war it consisted of a Headquarters 
Company, Office of the Paymaster, and the F-1, 2, 3, and 4 Sections (redesignated 
“G-" in 1945). Its direct span of control was reduced in Dec 41, when Marine 
Garrison Forces, 14th Naval District was activated to control non-FMF activities 
and units in the Pacific Ocean Area. Department of the Pacific directly admin- 
istered only Marine activities and units on the West Coast to include depots of 
supply. After the war its responsibilities were expanded to administer all non- 
FME units in the Pacific Ocean Area to include Marine Garrison Forces, Pacific. 
MarPac was deactivated on 30 Jun 60, and its duties were assumed by Head- 
quarters, FMFPac and HQMC. 


Commanding Generals 
BGen Charles F. B. Price Feb 41 


Nov 41 
MajGen William P. Upshur Jan 42 
MajGen John Marston Aug 43 


MajGen Joseph C. Fegan May 44-Aug 45 


Marine Forces in Northern China was established in late 1937 to oversee Ma- 
rine Barracks, American Embassy Guard, Peiping, China; Marine Detachment, 
Marine Legation Guard, Tientsin, China; and the 4th Marines. The latter departed 
for the Philippines on 27-28 Nov 41. This command was operationally subor- 
dinate to the Asiatic Fleet. Commander, American Embassy Guard, Peiping dou- 
bled as Commander, Marine Forces in Northern China. It was directly 
subordinate to the Asiatic Fleet. Embassy Guard, Peiping was redesignated as 
such in 1935 from the old Peiping Legation Guard. It consisted of a Barracks 
Detachment, Companies A and B and was referred to as “Marine Detachment, 
Peiping” in many documents. Marine Legation Guard, Tientsin, formed 28 Feb 
38 to replace the departing Army’s 15th Infantry, consisted of a Headquarters 
Detachment, Companies C and D. It was referred to as “Marine Barracks, Tien- 
tsin” in some documents. All Marines remaining in China surrendered on 8 Dec 
41. 


Commanders 

Col John Marston 1937 

Col Ray A. Robinson May 39 
Col William W. Ashurst Jun—Dec 41 


E.2. Marine Garrison Forces, 14th Naval District 


Prior to the war, Commander, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, TH, doubled as Marine Officer, 14th Naval District. He was responsible 
for all Marine barracks and units on the Hawaiian, Johnston, Midway, Palmyra, 
Samoa, and Wake Islands. Marine Garrison Forces, 14th Naval District (Mar- 
GarFor, 14th ND) was activated on 13 Dec 41 in Honolulu to administer Marine 
barracks and detachments securing Pacific naval bases, stations, and installations. 
The Ist, 3d, 4th, 6th, 10th, 12th, 15th, and 16th Defense Battalions deployed to 
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these islands were subordinate to MarGarFor until moved forward. Also as- 
signed, from Oct 42, was Depot of Supplies, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl 
Harbor. U.S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve Battalion, MarGarFor, was as- 
signed 5 Feb—7 Dec 45. As the war progressed, Marine barracks and detachments 
were established in Australia and New Zealand, on the many occupied islands, 
and ultimately, in Japan. The command was initially subordinate to the FMF, 
but on 1 May 44 it was transferred to Posts and Stations, USMC. 

On 15 Oct 46, MarGarFor, 14th ND was redesignated Marine Garrison Forces, 
Pacific (MarGarForPac) and made subordinate to the Department of the Pacific, 
USMC—MarPac. Its commanding general was redesignated Commanding Gen- 
eral, Marine Garrison Forces, Pacific and additionally designated Deputy Com- 
mander, Department of the Pacific, USMC. The commanding general had 
functioned in this capacity since the command’s formation but had not officially 
received the title. Its headquarters was moved to Marine Barracks, Naval Base, 
Pearl Harbor at the same time. MarGarForPac was responsible for all Marine 
barracks, detachments, offices, and other non-FMF organizations in the Pacific 
Ocean Area, but not FMF units, Marine Corps air stations, or air warning squad- 
rons. MarGarForPac included Marine barracks and detachments assigned to the 
14th Naval District, various defense forces and defense battalions located on 
other islands in the region, and Force Special Troops (its administrative and 
housekeeping elements). 

On 23 May 48, MarGarForPac was removed from MarPac control and placed 
directly under HQMC. It was deactivated on 31 Aug 48, and its responsibilities 
were assumed by FMFPac. Many of the existing Marine barracks, detachments, 
and other activities were deactivated during the transition. 


F. U.S. MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


F.1. Evolution of the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 


The Marine Corps Reserve was established on 29 Aug 1916. In Apr 1917, when 
America entered World War I, there were fewer than 7,000 Marines in the Re- 
serve. They were mobilized for the Great War, but after the war no single section 
of HQMC had sole responsibility for the Reserves. It was allowed to dwindle 
away. Most Marine Reservists were inactive, and there were no constituted units. 
An exception to this was Marine Corps Reserve companies serving as compo- 
nents of Naval Militias in those states and territories possessing such militias.'° 
Dual enrollment in the Marine Corps Reserve and Naval Militia was no longer 
permitted after 30 Jun 1923. 

On 1 Jul 1925, the Reserves numbered fewer than 700 Marines. This was the 
date that the Naval Reserve Act of 28 Feb 1925 took effect, abolishing the Act of 
29 Aug 1916 and establishing the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve (USMCR) as a 
permanent component of the Marine Corps. The reorganized USMCR consisted 
of the Fleet Reserve formed into regiments. Most Fleet Reserve personnel were 
required to participate in 60 four-hour drill periods and 15 days of field training 
per year. The unpaid Volunteer Reserve could be called to active duty only in 
time of war or national emergency and ordered to training duty only if individ- 
uals requested it. The four regiments, formed on 1 Dec 1925, were only “paper” 
units for personnel administration. They did not carry the lineage of the then- 
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inactive regular 3d, 7th, 8th, and 9th Marine Reserve Regiments. The regiments 
had headquarters and service companies, and their three battalions had a head- 
quarters company and four lettered rifle companies. (Their component compa- 
nies received 300-series designations in 1926.) All categories of Reserves were 
administered by the Reserve Section, HOMC through four USMC Reserve Areas 
commanded by regular officers, as were the regiments: 


USMC Reserve Area Unit(s) Home Station 
Eastern Philadelphia, Pa 
7th Regiment New York City, NY 
8th Regiment ( — 3d Battalion) Philadelphia, Pa 
Southern New Orleans, La 
3d Battalion, 8th Regiment New Orleans, La 
Central Chicago, Ill 
9th Regiment Chicago, Ill 
Western San Francisco, Calif 
3d Regiment San Francisco, Calif 


Each Reserve Area was also assigned a casual company and an aviation ob- 
servation or fighting squadron. The 16 Volunteer Reserve companies were not 
assigned to regiments but were directly under Reserve Areas. They were des- 
ignated in the 400-series. In 1926, the Fleet Reserve regiments were at about only 
a quarter of their authorized strength. 

In early 1929, two new Fleet Reserve units, the 401st and 402d Marine Com- 
panies, were formed in Washington, DC, and Roanoke, Virginia. Known as the 
“New Reserve,” the program proved highly successful, with the troops attending 
drills as a functional unit rather than a group of individuals undertaking instruc- 
tion. In late 1929, the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve was reorganized into homo- 
geneous units: Marine Reserve regiments (the 19th in Oct 1929, 20th in Apr 1930), 
separate battalions (in 1930-31), and additional separate Volunteer Reserve com- 
panies. The 21st and 22d Reserve Marines were actually battalions, while the 
multiple-battalion 24th and 25th Marines had no regimental headquarters. By 
1930, there were almost 5,600 personnel in the Fleet Reserve and some 5,100 in 
the Volunteer Reserve. About 2,000 Marines of the Fleet Reserve, those required 
to perform drill and annual field training, were organized into the 6th Reserve 
Marine Brigade in 1931. 


Unit Home Station 
HQ, 6th Reserve Marine Quantico, Va 
Brigade 
Special Troops, 6th Re- Quantico, Va Engineer, Signal, and Service Com- 
serve Marine Brigade panies 
19th Reserve Marines Brooklyn, NY 
1st Battalion New York City, NY 
2d Battalion East Orange, NJ 


3d Battalion Philadelphia, Pa 
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20th Reserve Marines Washington, DC 
1st Battalion Washington, DC 
2d Battalion Washington, DC 
3d Battalion Washington, DC 
21st Reserve Marines (Ar- Philadelphia, Pa Battalion-size, 2 batteries of 75mm 
tillery) guns 
22d Reserve Marines New Orleans, La Battalion-size 
1st Battalion, 24th Re- Chicago, Ill 


serve Marines 

2d Battalion, 24th Reserve Toledo, Ohio 
Marines 

1st Battalion, 25th Re- Los Angeles, Calif 
serve Marines 

2d Battalion, 25th Reserve San Francisco, Calif 
Marines 


3d Battalion, 25th Reserve Seattle, Wash 
Marines 


As the USMCR continued to expand, the brigade and regimental structures 
were found to be ineffective. Integral companies were often too widely dispersed 
for effective training management. The separate battalion was deemed to be the 
most effective level of control, and by Nov 35 the entire Fleet Reserve had been 
converted into 13 Marine Reserve Battalions with some 2,900 troops, and the 6th 
Marine Reserve Brigade was disbanded. It was not envisioned for those battal- 
ions to be employed as entities when mobilized; rather, they served as training 
units and manpower pools to reinforce existing units and create new units along 
with regular cadres. The separate battalions were directly subordinate to the 
Reserve Areas. The Volunteer Reserve was enlarged by encouraging discharged 
regular Marines to join. Both reserve components consisted of some 9,200 Ma- 
rines in Nov 35. As funding became available, additional Fleet Reserve battalions 
were organized. 

Between 1928 and 1935, 10 squadrons were formed in the Marine Aviation 
Reserve, a component of the Fleet Reserve. These included fighting (VF-MR) and 
observation (VO-MR) squadrons, but in 1935 the fighting squadrons were reor- 
ganized as observation. In 1937, all squadrons were redesignated scouting (VMS- 
R). Like reserve ground units, these squadrons were viewed as training and 
manpower augmentation pools. The development of Marine Reserve squadrons 
is discussed in Chapter 7.A.2. 

On 1 Jul 38, the USMCR was reorganized into the Fleet (Class I), Organized 
(Class II), and Volunteer (Class III) Marine Corps Reserves. The Fleet Reserve 
now comprised discharged regular Marines with four or more years of active 
service. The separate reserve battalions and squadrons now composed the Or- 
ganized Reserve. The unpaid Volunteer Reserve was made up of men with little 
or no previous service and not assigned to reserve units. MajGen Holcomb di- 
rected that all Marines, regular or reserve, be referred to as “Marines” regardless 
of status, except when required by law for administrative purposes to be des- 
ignated “Reserve” or “USMCR.” 
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To meet the demands of the “limited emergency” declared by the President 
on 8 Sep 39, the Director of the USMCR ordered the termination of the Organized 
Reserve on 10 Nov 40 and integrated it into the regulars. The entire Organized 
Reserve was ordered to active duty on 11 Oct. All battalions reported to their 
mobilization stations 6-9 Nov. This provided 232 officers and 5,009 men to the 
growing Marine Corps. This did not include just under 2,000 reservists who were 
physically unfit for active duty, received deferments, or were employed by vital 
defense industries and not mobilized. The recently formed 20th-23d Battalions 
were understrength, and some of the older battalions were nearly depleted due 
to previous individual voluntary mobilizations authorized by the limited emer- 
gency. The mobilized battalions soon lost their identity when the personnel were 
absorbed into existing or newly raised regular units. This was necessary due to 
the Corps’ small size and its rapid expansion but also served to quickly eliminate 
distinctions between regulars and reservists. The Fleet and Volunteer Reserves 
were entirely mobilized by 30 Jun 41, with 9,468 reservists of all categories re- 
turned to active duty. 


Battalion Home Station Mobilization Station 

1st New York, NY Quantico 

2d Boston, Mass Quantico 

3d New York, NY Quantico 

4th Newark, NJ Quantico 

5th Washington, DC Quantico 

6th Philadelphia, Pa Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa 
7th (Artillery) | Philadelphia, Pa Quantico 75mm guns 
8th Toledo, Ohio Quantico 

9th Chicago, IIl San Diego 

10th New Orleans, La San Diego 

11th Seattle, Wash San Diego 

12th San Francisco Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif 
13th Los Angeles, Calif San Diego 

14th Spokane, Wash San Diego 

15th Galveston, Tex San Diego 

16th Indianapolis, Ind San Diego 

17th Detroit, Mich Quantico 

18th St. Paul, Minn San Diego 

19th Augusta, Ga Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va 

20th Los Angeles, Calif Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash 
21st Portland, Oreg Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va 

22d (Artillery) Los Angeles, Calif San Diego 75mm. guns 
23d Roanoke, Va Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va 


Marine Reserve scouting (VMS-R) and service (SMS-R) squadrons were located 
at Naval Aviation Reserve Stations (NARS). All reported to their mobilization 
stations on 16 Dec 40. Those reporting to Quantico were absorbed into the 1st 
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Marine Aircraft Wing, while those sent to NAS, San Diego went into the 2d 
MAW. Like their ground counterparts, they quickly lost their identity as units. 


Squadron Home NARS Mobilization Station 
VMS-1R Squantum, Mass Quantico 
VMS-2R Brooklyn, NY Quantico 
VMS-3R Anacostia, DC Quantico 
VMS-4R Miami, Fla Quantico 
VMS-5R Groose Isle, Mich Quantico 
VMS-6R Minneapolis, Mich San Diego 
VMS-7R Long Beach, Calif San Diego 
VMS-8R Oakland, Calif San Diego 
VMS-9R Seattle, Wash San Diego 
VMS-10R Kansas City, Kans San Diego 
VMS-11R Brooklyn, NY Quantico 
SMS-2R Groose Isle, Mich Quantico 
SMS-3R Seattle, Wash San Diego 


Counting all categories of Reserves, 15,138 individual Marine Reservists were 
mobilized by the end of 1940. With all Reserve units mobilized, the Division of 
Reserve, HQMC had little to do. As the Corps expanded, it concentrated on 
officer procurement; most officers commissioned during the war were classified 
as Reserve officers, a legal category. They received their commissions through 
Officer Candidate School (OCS), Platoon Leaders Class (PLC), Army ROTC, 
Navy V-12 College Training Program (officer training in colleges), and Navy V-5 
and V-8 College Training Programs (Naval Aviation Cadets in colleges—Marine 
pilots were designated Naval Aviators). In 1942, the Division of Reserve was 
absorbed into the Personnel Department as the Reserve Personnel Section. 

To preserve fully physically qualified Marines for FMF duty, on 20 Jan 42, 
Congress approved the establishment of the Limited Service Marine Corps Re- 
serve (Class IV) as Marine barracks and detachment guards at Navy shore es- 
tablishments within the continental United States. In Mar 42, another reserve 
category was established. The Specialist Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve (Class 
V) was “to provide for the appointment or enlistment in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve officers and men who possessed special qualifications which may be util- 
ized in the Marine Corps in time of war or national emergency, but who, due 
to physical defects, age, or lack of training, are not qualified for general service 
and are to be commissioned or appointed for specialist duty only.” 

From Dec 42, the Marine Corps was forced to accept conscripts. Conscripts 
were permitted to select their branch of service, and most of the conscripts ac- 
cepted had chosen the Corps as “handcuffed volunteers.” They were designated 
USMC(SS)—Selective Service. Of over 224,000 conscripts inducted into the Corps 
from 1943, all but 70,000 volunteered to become regulars or active duty reservists. 
From 1943, recruiters were allowed to enlist 17-year-olds in the USMCR. Almost 
60,000 of these young men were ordered to active duty to complete training prior 
to their 18th birthday, when they became eligible for overseas deployment. 
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The 1st Samoan Battalion, USMCR was raised at Pago Pago on 1 Jul 41 and 
was active until 1944. It was the only USMCR unit to serve as a unit on active 
duty (Chapter 5.A.3.). The battalions’ concept was an offspring of the Fita Fita 
(Samoan for “courageous”) Marine-trained native naval militia." 

The USMRC was rapidly rebuilt after World War II. With the Marine Corps 
reduced to two severely understrength divisions by 1947, the necessity for a 
substantial, well-trained Marine Corps Reserve was crucial to rapidly bring the 
FMF to full war strength in the event of an emergency. This effort was supervised 
by the Division of Reserve, HQMC, separated from the Personnel Department 
in 1946. The USMCR was now divided into the Organized Reserve with drilling 
units and the Volunteer Reserve, comprising individual Reservists with many 
organized into scores of unpaid Volunteer Training Units (VTU) of 10 or more 
Reservists. The Organized Reserve (Ground) grew from 32,000 men in 1946 to 
almost 40,000 by the Korean War. By then it was organized into 21 separate 
infantry, four 155mm howitzer, a 105mm howitzer, a 155mm gun, a 90mm AAA 
gun, an engineer, two tank, and three amphibian tractor battalions plus an am- 
phibian truck, 16 rifle, five engineer, seven signal companies, and two 40mm AA 
gun batteries. The Organized Reserve (Aviation) totaled over 6,000 men in 30 
Marine fighter (VMF) and 12 Marine ground control intercept (MGCIS) squad- 
rons. Additionally, there were almost 90,000 Marines in the Volunteer Reserve 
in some 200 VTUs. 


F.2. U.S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 


On 30 Jul 42, Congress established a Women’s Reserve in the Naval Reserve, 
and on 31 Oct 42, the Secretary of the Navy approved the organization of a U.S. 
Marine Corps Women’s Reserve (USMCWR), or Class VI Marine Corps Re- 
serve.'* With the slogan “Free a Marine to Fight,” the USMCWR was established 
on 13 Feb 43 to relieve the Corps’ manpower shortage (some 305 female reserve 
“Marinettes” had served a similar purpose in World War I between Aug 1918 
and Jul 1919; designated Reserves [Female] and rated as Yeoman [F]). Admin- 
istrative matters unique to women Marines were handled by the Women’s Re- 
serve Section, Division of Reserve. Women Marine matters in common with the 
rest of the Marine Corps were handled by the appropriate divisions within Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps. The Women’s Reserve was never organized as a separate 
administrative organization. 

Women had been assigned to the Marine Corps since late 1942. At the end of 
1942 there were 3,100 women in the Marines, but other than the Director of the 
Women’s Reserve, none were officers. The first female officers were graduated 
in May 43, and by mid-1943, there were over 21,300 women Marines. (In practice, 
“women” was not capitalized in the phrase “women Marines.”) By the end of 
1943 there were over 39,000. Initially, officer training took place at Smith College, 
Northampton, and Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts (col- 
lectively, U.S. Naval Midshipmen’s School [Women’s Reserve]) and enlisted at 
Hunter College, the Bronx, New York City (U.S. Naval Training School 
[Women’s Reserve]). The Marine Corps Women’s Reserve Schools Detachment 
was established at Camp Lejeune in late Jun 43 for officer, enlisted, and specialist 
training. Women Marines served in clerical, administrative, and light mainte- 
nance assignments: 225 different job positions. They were detailed to the organ- 
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izations that they supported but assigned to Women’s Reserve (WR) units for 
administration. The overseas deployment of women Marines was limited to Ha- 
waii and did not begin until late 1944. By V-J Day there were over 74,000 women 
Marines, of whom approximately 1,000 were stationed on Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, or en route. 

Wartime USMCWR units included seven unnumbered Women’s Reserve Bat- 
talions (WRBn), each with two to four companies: 


WRBn, Henderson Hall, Washington, DC WRBn, San Diego Area, Camp Elliott, Calif 
WRBn, Quantico, Va WRBn, Camp Pendleton, Calif 


WRBn, Camp Lejeune, NC WRBn, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH (Marine 
Garrison Forces, 14th Naval District) 


WREBn, Parris Island, SC 


Four separate Women’s Reserve Companies were raised at San Diego Marine 
Corps Base, San Francisco (Department of the Pacific), Mare Island Navy Yard, 
and Washington, DC. Other units included the WR Schools Detachment (Jun 43) 
and WR Band (Nov 43), both at Camp Lejeune, and the WR Drill Team, WRBn, 
Quantico (Apr 44). Other women were assigned to the Philadelphia, San Diego 
(Camp Elliott), and San Francisco Depots of Supply, Norfolk Base Depot South 
Annex, and the Eastern, Southern, Central, and Western Procurement (formerly 
Recruiting) Divisions. 

To provide aviation operational training units with administrative and service 
support, 19 company-size Women’s Reserve Aviation Squadrons (WRAS) and a 
single Women’s Reserve Aviation Detachment were activated at Marine Corps 
Air Stations (MCAS) (WRAS-12 and 13 were not organized; possibly reserved in 
event other Stateside squadrons were required). Stations with two or more 
WRASs possessed a controlling Women’s Reserve Aviation Group (WRAG). 


WRAS LOCATION PARENT WRAG 
1 MCAS, Mojave, Calif — 
2 MCAS, Santa Barbara, Calif — 
3 MCAS, EI Centro, Calif — 
4-5 MCAD, Mairamar, Calif 3d 
6-10 MCAS, El Toro, Calif 2d 
11 MCAS, Parris Island, SC — 
14 MCAS, Ewa, Oahu, TH — 
15-20 MCAS, Cherry Point, NC 1st 
21 MCAS, Quantico, Va —_ 
WRADet MCAS, Eagle Mountain Lake, Tex — 


To expedite the separation of women Marines at the war’s end, the Women’s 
Reserve Separation Company was activated at Camp Lejeune on 1 Oct 45 and 
remained until 30 Jun 46. On 1 Jul 46, the functions of the Office of the Women’s 
Reserve were transferred from the Personnel Department to the Division of Re- 
serve. Women Marines were rapidly demobilized, but on 8 Aug 46 the Com- 
mandant authorized the retention of a small number until 30 Jun 47. Company 
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E, Headquarters Battalion, HQOMC, Henderson Hall was activated on 19 Aug 46 
to administer women Marines and remained active until 31 May 50. The next 
step was to authorize former women Marines to enlist in Volunteer Women’s 
Reserve Training Units on 23 Dec 46. The Women’s Armed Services Integration 
Act of 1948 authorized only 1,100 regular women Marines restricted to admin- 
istrative duties. On 16 Nov 48, they finally received the official title of “Women 
Marines” and were abbreviated either “USMC-W” or “USMCR-W.” On the eve 
of the Korean War there were 13 Women’s Reserve Platoons. 


NOTES 


1. General Holcombe was designated the Minister to South Africa, serving in that post 
from Mar 44 to Jun 48. 

2. “Shangri La” was the nickname for Camp No. 3, Catoctin Mountain Park Recrea- 
tional Demonstration Area, administered by the National Park Service. The camp is lo- 
cated 60 miles northwest of Washington, DC, near Thurmont, Maryland. It was 
established as a presidential retreat for President Roosevelt on 5 Jul 42. The camp was 
named after the imaginary aircraft carrier “USS Shangri La (CV-number unspecified),” 
which Roosevelt told reporters that Doolittle’s B-25s attacked Tokyo from. The “carrier” 
itself was named after the equally imaginary land of Shangri La in a popular musical. 
The over 100 Washington Navy Yard Marines assigned to guard the camp were quartered 
at nearby Camp Misty Mount. From Apr 47, the Marines were quartered on Shangri La 
itself. The retreat has been used by all subsequent presidents. It was renamed Camp David 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower, after his grandson, in Jan 53. 

3. A second “Camp Holcomb” was established in Chinwangtao, China, in early Nov 
41 to serve as a dockside debarkation point for the 4th Marines’ withdrawal to the Phil- 
ippines. Its 22 Tientsin Marine Legation Guards surrendered to the Japanese on 8 Dec 41. 

4. It was probably intended for the Infantry Training Regiment to be designated the 
1st (the 2d and 4th were at Camp Pendleton) to place odd-numbered units on the East 
Coast and even-numbered on the West. This was never done. The 2d and 4th Regiments’ 
battalions were designated 1st-12th Infantry Training Battalions. 

5. The Dutch lacked adequate forces in the Far East, and the Anglo-American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff provided any available forces, including surrendered Japanese troops, to 
reoccupy European colonies and prevent disorder. 

6. U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, and U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, graduates have been permitted to receive commissions in the Marine 
Corps since 1881. 

7. The Reina Mercedes (IX-25) was an obsolescent Spanish cruiser stripped of guns and 
crew to reinforce the forts around Santiago de Cuba in 1898. She was sunk as a block 
ship in the harbor’s mouth and raised as a prize in 1899. Refurbished but immobile, she 
was stationed at Annapolis from 1912 to 1957. She was first employed as a station and 
discipline ship, then as stewards’ barracks, and finally as quarters for the Naval Academy 
commandant and his family. 

8. Previously designated “Re-Training Command” rather than “Disciplinary Bar- 
racks.” 

9. Marine prisoners of war (POWs) under enemy control were administratively as- 
signed to this detachment. 

10. The Naval Militia was the nautical equivalent of the Army National Guard. In the 
21 states, District of Columbia, and Territory of Hawaii possessing Naval Militias, only a 
small number fielded a single Marine company. These were attached to one of the state’s 
Naval Militia battalions and designated, for example, Marine Company, 2d Naval Militia 
Battalion, Naval Militia of New York. 
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11. The Fita Fita Guard and Band was raised in 1904 by the U.S. Navy to guard naval 
installations in lieu of establishing a full Marine barracks after the Navy was given ad- 
ministrative control of the islands in 1900. Assigned to lead and advise the Fita Fita was, 
arguably, the Corps’ smallest unit, Marine Detachment, Fita Fita Guard. It was assigned 
a single first sergeant. 

12. Women Marines lacked an identifying acronym like other services’ women. The 
Commandant contended that they were simply Marines and that no catchy title was 
needed. A female reporter soon coined the term BAM—“Beautiful American Marines.” It 
was quickly rephrased as “Broad Ass Marines” based on the Quartermaster calculation 
that eight men, but only seven women, could sit on the side benches of a 2 1/2-ton truck. 
The women retaliated by calling the men HAMs—“Hairy Ass Marines”—or RAMs— 
“Raggedy Ass Marines.” 


3} 
Fleet Marine Force 


A. Evolution of the Fleet Marine Force 
A.1. Marine Advance Base Force, 1894-1920 
A.2._ Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, 1921-33 
A.3. Fleet Marine Force, 1934-41 
B. Wartime Development of the Fleet Marine Force 
B.1. Deployment of the Fleet Marine Force and Other Key Units on 7 Dec 1941 
B.2. Evolution of the Wartime Fleet Marine Force 
B.3. Pacific Theater Command Structure 
B.4. Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
C. Postwar Fleet Marine Force 
C.1. Reduction and Redeployment of the Fleet Marine Force 
C.2. Reorganization of the Fleet Marine Force 


The Fleet Marine Force (FMF) is the core of the Marine Corps, consisting of all 
ground and air combat units and supporting organizations. Its growth was ev- 
olutionary. To fully appreciate the employment of the FMF in World War II, one 
must be familiar with its evolution and fundamental concepts. 


A. EVOLUTION OF THE FLEET MARINE FORCE 


A.1. Marine Advance Base Force, 1894-1920 


In 1894, Congress tasked the Marine Corps with the mission of establishing 
and defending outlying naval bases, but the true stimulant for the Fleet Marine 
Force was the 1898 Spanish-American War. The 1st Battalion of Marines was 
landed at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and similar operations in the Philippines were 
conducted by ships’ Marine guard detachments to establish naval operating ba- 
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ses. Commodore George Dewey expressed his high regard for the Marines when 
he stated, “If there had been 5,000 Marines under my command at Manila Bay, 
the city would have surrendered.” The concept of a Marine Corps combined 
arms expeditionary force has its origins with the 657-man 1st Battalion of Ma- 
rines in Cuba. Formed from East Coast Marine barracks companies, it possessed 
five infantry companies and a 3-inch landing gun company. Because of this bat- 
talion’s success, the Colonel Commandant of the Marine Corps, Charles Hey- 
wood (Ninth Commandant of the Corps, 1891-1903; later, major general), 
previously a proponent of maintaining Marines only as naval base and ships’ 
guards, proposed that a 20,000-Marine force be raised of “well drilled and 
equipped marines... without the necessity of calling on the Army.” The exis- 
tence of such a force in 1898 would have been invaluable during the Spanish— 
American War. Once Acting Rear Adm William T. Sampson’s North Atlantic 
Squadron had bottled the Spanish squadron in Santiago de Cuba Harbor, he was 
unable to bombard the city and its forts into submission. He was forced to call 
on the Army’s hastily organized V Corps to deploy from Florida, land east of 
Santiago, and conduct a costly overland attack on prepared defenses. It took 
almost two weeks for the 17,000-man V Corps to move from Florida, and it was 
almost a month before the garrison surrendered. If an organized Fleet Marine 
Force of even a third the size of V Corps had been available, it could have landed 
in short order and overwhelmed the then ill-prepared Santiago garrison before 
effective defenses were prepared on San Juan Heights. 

The need for a permanently organized Marine force capable of seizing and 
defending advance naval bases was fully realized. The Navy’s need for overseas 
coaling stations and, later, oil and increased stores demanded secure advance 
bases. Hand in hand with this role was the need to develop a truly amphibious 
capability, something more adequate than ships’ longboats. In 1906 Maj Dion 
Williams proposed the Marine Corps “as that branch of the service most likely 
to be called upon to take initiative in such operations.” The General Board of 
the Navy’ recommended that such a force be formed, and a permanent Marine 
battalion was ordered to be organized in 1901. Instruction on advance base tech- 
niques was begun in 1901 at Newport, RI, but not until 1910 was a formal Ad- 
vance Base School established at New London, Connecticut. It moved to 
Philadelphia the next year, where it remained until relocated to Quantico in 1921 
and became the Marine Corps Schools. The 300-man Advance Base Battalion 
was formed in 1911 at Marine Barracks, Philadelphia Navy Yard, Pa, and col- 
located with the Advance Base School. Many navy yard detachments were con- 
solidated into permanent 100-man expeditionary companies. Still responsible for 
yard security, they were deployable as needed. 

The importance of the Marine advance base mission grew as the Navy, with 
increasing post-Spanish-American War worldwide responsibilities, realized that 
overseas bases were scarce. In 1904, Navy Civil Engineer A.C. Cunningham 
proposed a mobile base embarked aboard colliers: repair, supply, and hospital 
ships backed by floating dry docks. Coupled with a Congress reluctant to fund 
permanent bases outside the United States and the experiences of the 16-ship 
Great White Fleet’s 1907-9 around-the-world exhibitionist cruise, interest in the 
advance base concept increased. 

The 1,600-man Marine Advance Base Force was organized in 1913 at Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. It consisted of the 1st Advance Base Brigade 
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with the Ist Regiment (Fixed Defense) and 2d Regiment (Mobile Defense). The 
Brigade was intended to seize and/or defend overseas naval bases in support of 
expeditionary operations and naval campaigns. Prior to the Force’s activation, 
between 1900 and 1912, the Advance Base School, Navy General Board, and 
Naval War College wrestled with the Force’s theoretical organization and equip- 
ment. The Force was one of the U.S. armed forces’ earliest efforts at a combined 
arms formation. The fixed defense regiment possessed a 5-inch coast defense gun, 
a 3-inch coast defense gun, and mine,” engineer, and signal companies. The mo- 
bile defense regiment had two two-rifle company battalions backed by regimen- 
tal automatic rifle (light machine gun) and 3-inch landing gun companies. An 
aviation detachment with two seaplanes, borrowed from the Navy, rounded out 
the predecessor of the Fleet Marine Force. Both regiments could be reinforced 
with barracks companies when deployed. 

The fledgling Advance Base Force was soon enmeshed in missions for which 
it had not been designed. Between the Spanish-American War and World War 
I, the Marines were primarily involved in expeditions to protect American citi- 
zens and interests abroad. These included the defense and relief of Peking’s Le- 
gation Quarter during the 1900 Boxer Rebellion; landings in troublesome Panama 
in 1901, 1902, and 1903 (where Marines remained until 1914); landings in Korea, 
Syria, Honduras, Colombia, and the Dominican Republic in 1903 and Tangier in 
1904 (inspiring the motion picture The Wind and the Lion); participation in the 
Cuban Pacification from 1906 to 1909; Honduras a second time in 1907; occu- 
pation of Nicaragua from 1909 to 1913 and again from 1922 to 1934, Haiti from 
1915 to 1934, and the Dominican Republic from 1911 to 1912, 1914 to 1915, and 
1916 to 1924; Cuba again in 1912; and occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1914 
(the first test of the Advance Base Force). A permanent Legation Guard, the 
“China Marines,” was established in Peking in 1905, remaining until 1941 with 
a reinforcing deployment in 1911-14. Marines again landed in Cuba in 1917, with 
elements remaining until 1922. In effect, the Marine Corps had become the State 
Department’s military intervention force. During this period the Navy converted 
three former liners (used as auxiliary cruisers during the Spanish-American War) 
as dedicated troop transports to augment the one in service. 

The 1914 Vera Cruz landing and occupation, while the first deployment of the 
Marine Corps’ Advance Base Force, were not the type of operation that its pro- 
ponents had envisioned. It did, however, solidify the Marine Corps’ role as an 
expeditionary force. It was the last major operation in which sailors were em- 
ployed as a landing party. The untrained seamen suffered heavily in the house- 
to-house fighting. The accompanying Marine regiment did not have a single man 
killed. 

The advance base force concept was relegated to a secondary role during 
World War [as a large portion of the Corps deployed to France in the 4th Brigade 
(5th, 6th Regiments) and 5th Brigade (11th, 13th Regiments), almost twice as 
large as “normal” Marine regiments, and the brigades’ 4th and 5th Machine Gun 
Battalions. The 3d and 4th Regiments occupied the Dominican Republic, while 
the 2d served in Haiti and the 7th in Cuba. By the fall of 1917, the Advance Base 
Force was reconstituted, with the 8th and 9th Regiments serving in Texas and 
Cuba, respectively, to counter any German adventures in the Caribbean and 
protect Mexican oil fields at Tampico if necessary. The 9th was moved to Texas 
in 1918 and brigaded with the 8th in the 3d Brigade, a component of the Advance 
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Base Force. The 1st Regiment was reactivated in Philadelphia as the Advance 
Base Force’s fixed defense force with four 5-inch coast defense gun batteries and 
two each mine and searchlight companies. These units were formed into the 
Heavy Artillery Force on 16 Nov 1917 (the 1st Regiment was reorganized as 
infantry), while the Mobile Artillery Force had a light artillery battalion (1st Field 
Artillery Battalion) and one medium artillery and two antiaircraft batteries. The 
1st Advance Base Force was further expanded with signal, engineer, and aerial 
companies and a small armored car squadron. An antiaircraft battalion was 
formed in Apr 1918, and a signal battalion was raised in July. The Advance Base 
Force was redesignated the Ist Advance Base Force on 1 Oct 1919, and the 2d 
Advance Base Force was activated at the same time at San Diego as the under- 
resourced West Coast counterpart of the 1st with the 4th Regiment. The 2d was 
assigned the 5th Regiment in Jul 1920, and the 1st Advance Base Force was 
relocated to Quantico. 


A.2. Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, 1921-33 


The Navy emerged from World War I with a new strategic orientation caused 
by the realization that the United States could easily become enmeshed in world- 
wide conflicts. The Navy’s Train (base force proposed in 1904) was established 
in 1920 (redesignated Base Force in 1931, Service Force in 1941). The Marine 
Corps’ Advance Base Force (future Fleet Marine Force) was directly tied to the 
Base Force’s supply and repair ships, tenders, and oilers and their need for ad- 
vance operating bases. 

Interest in opposed amphibious landings waned as a result of British experi- 
ences in World War I (namely, Galipoli and Zeebrugge). This, coupled with the 
Marines’ experience as foot troops under Army command during the Great War 
and America’s increasing isolationism, saw the Corps dwindle in size in the 
immediate postwar years. The prevailing Navy attitude can perhaps be best ex- 
pressed by RearAdm William S. Sims, President of the U.S. Naval College in 
1921: “A landing consists ... of little more than the appearance off-shore of a 
large naval force whose overwhelming display of might would render the enemy 
incapable of resistance, whereupon an improvised gang of bluejackets and ma- 
rines would emerge from the surf to accept their surrender.” 

Two schools of thought were then prevalent within the Marine Corps. One, 
influenced by World War I experiences, sanctioned the employment of the Corps 
as an elite infantry force. The other pressed for further development of an am- 
phibious doctrine and the employment of the Marine Corps to seize and defend 
advance naval bases, a role that would distinguish the Corps from the Army 
and prevent it from becoming “a second land army.” 

This internal debate did not signal an end to the Corps’ interest in amphibious 
warfare, even with distractions such as Marine Corps Expeditionary Force ele- 
ments guarding U.S. Mail trains, and it certainly did not reduce its employment 
in overseas expeditions. In fact, Operations Plan 712-H, Advanced Base Operations 
in Micronesia, was developed in 1921 (republished as FMFRP 12-46). It laid out 
plans for the seizure of the Caroline, Marshall, and Palau Islands in support of 
fleet operations in a possible war with Japan and was virtually a prophecy of 
the future. Its drafter, Maj Earl H. Ellis, stated, “It is not enough that the troops 
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be skilled infantry men or artillery men of high morale; they must be skilled 
water men and jungle men who know it can be done—Marines with Marine 
training.” One of the main reasons that the plan was developed was to integrate 
the Expeditionary Force into War Plan Orange—war with Japan. Regardless, the 
Corps’ main focus was as “colonial infantry.” The “Banana Wars” period saw 
the Marines in a virtual state of continuous combat. They were still in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, and China. Marines reentered Nicaragua in 1926 and 
remained until 1933. Reinforcing deployments to China took place in 1924, 1925, 
and 1927-29 to protect U.S. citizens and property. Expeditionary Force units were 
also involved in other less demanding operations, including guarding U.S. Mail 
rail cars (1921-22, 1926-27) and reenacting Civil War battles (1921-24) as an 
opportunity for rare, large-scale exercises. 

The Five Power Naval Disarmament Treaty’ of 1922 included an agreement 
between the United States and Japan to maintain the status quo in regard to 
fortifications and naval bases. The United States built no new fortifications or 
bases on American possessions west of Hawaii. Base defense concepts at the time 
focused on constructing hasty field fortifications, emplacement of coast defense 
guns, and the establishment of controlled submarine minefields. It was envi- 
sioned that any advanced bases would be “seized” with little or no opposition. 

The limitations imposed by the Washington Naval Conference led the Navy 
to place increased emphasis on a Marine force capable of seizing and defending 
advanced bases in time of war. Japan declared that the Treaty was no longer 
acceptable to its interests in Dec 34, but the United States and other Western 
powers continued to honor it. Japan’s declaration that the Treaty would expire 
on 31 Dec 36 permitted the United States to upgrade defenses, but little effort 
was made to construct new defenses on important exposed islands such as 
Guam. To administer Marine activities on the West Coast, Hawaii, and far-flung 
stations in the Pacific and China, a subheadquarters was established in San Diego 
on 15 Dec 1920, the Department of the Pacific, USMC. 

The Quantico-based 1st Advance Base Force was replaced by the 3,300-man 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force (MCEF) in 1921 and controlled by an Expe- 
ditionary Force Staff, also at Quantico. Built around the 5th Regiment, it was 
under the command of BGen Eli K. Cole. Its units included 75mm and 155mm 
artillery companies and antiaircraft, engineer, signal, gas, and aviation units plus 
a tank platoon. The MCEF participated in landing exercises in the Caribbean, 
Panama, and Hawaii through the mid-1920s as well as the “Civil War” maneu- 
vers from 1921 to 1924. Prior to this, the Marine Corps was mainly concerned 
with the defense of advance bases, not offensive landings. However, the afore- 
mentioned overseas commitments limited the Corps’ ability to field a viable ex- 
peditionary force. Many Marines fully recognized the inadequacies of their 
offensive capabilities and strove to improve these during the landing exercises 
of the 1920s. The San Diego-based 2d Advance Base Force was reorganized as 
the 5th Marine Brigade in Nov 1921 with the 4th Regiment. 

The phrase “Advance Base Force,” as applied to the Marine Corps, was de- 
clared obsolete by the commandant in Feb 1922 and officially replaced by “Ma- 
rine Corps Expeditionary Forces’”* in Nov 1923. The Navy retained the former 
phrase. 

The Marine Corps Expeditionary Force was redesignated the East Coast Ex- 
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peditionary Force in 1922 at Quantico (5th and 6th Regiments, 4th Brigade), and 
the 5th Marine Brigade at San Diego was reorganized as the West Coast Expe- 
ditionary Force in 1925 with the 4th Regiment. In 1923, the Major General Com- 
mandant, John A. Lejeune (13th Commandant of the Corps, 1920-29), stated that 
the Corps’ most important peacetime duty was “maintenance, equipping, and 
training of its expeditionary force so that it will be in instant readiness to support 
the fleet in the event of war.” In 1927, the Joint Army and Navy Board? issued 
its Joint Action of the Army and Navy. It recommended that the Marine Corps 
“because of the constant association with naval units will be given special prep- 
aration for the conduct of amphibious warfare.” It also tasked the Marine Corps 
to provide forces “for land operations in support of the fleet for the initial seizure 
and defense of advanced bases and for such limited auxiliary land operations as 
are essential to the prosecution of the naval campaign.” By 1933, with dwindling 
overseas commitments, the Corps could seriously look forward to establishing 
an effective expeditionary force. The full value of the Marine Corps was grad- 
ually realized by many, leading Secretary of War Patrick Hurley to remark in 
1931, “The Marine Corps can land on foreign territory without it being consid- 
ered an act of war, but when the Army moves on foreign territory, that is an act 
of war. That is one of the reasons for a Marine Corps.” 


A.3. Fleet Marine Force, 1934-41 


In the early 1930s, the Corps continued to develop an amphibious doctrine 
virtually independently of the Navy. Marine efforts resulted in the publication 
of Tentative Manual for Landing Operations in 1934. The Navy officially adopted 
this doctrine in 1938 as Fleet Training Publication 167, Landing Operations Doctrine, 
US Navy, and a new series of fleet landing exercises validated its concepts. These 
identified organizational and equipment shortcomings, particularly in regard to 
landing craft. The Army officially adopted the Marine-developed amphibious 
doctrine in 1941 by reprinting FTP-167 as FM 31-5, Landing Operations on Hostile 
Shores. In 1933, MajGen John H. Russell (then Assistant to the Commandant, later 
16th Commandant of the Corps, 1934-36) asked the Commandant, Maj. Gen. Ben 
H. Fuller, to recommend to the Chief of Naval Operations that a “Fleet Base 
Defense Force or Fleet Marine Force” be organized to supplement the existing 
Expeditionary Force Staff at Quantico. Fuller viewed the units then returning 
from Nicaragua, China, and, soon, Haiti as assets available for integration into 
the Fleet. This might stimulate Navy interest in amphibious operations and pro- 
vide more funding to the Marine Corps. The proposed Fleet Marine Force’s role 
was to provide a standing force integral to the Fleet and exempt from disruption 
of its training by other tasks. This would provide a fully trained, organized, and 
equipped amphibious force available for critical expeditionary operations as well 
as advance base defense. 

Approval for the activation of the Fleet Marine Force (FMF) was granted by 
Navy Department General Order No. 241 on 7 Dec 33 and implemented the next 
day by Marine Corps Order No. 66, with BGen Charles H. Lyman in command. 
The title Fleet Marine Force was selected as it was more descriptive of the force’s 
offensive nature as well as its defensive mission rather than the purely defensive 
Fleet Base Defense Force. Navy Department General Order No. 241 is significant 
enough to the development of the FMF to be reproduced in full: 


Figure 3.1 
Navy Department General Order Creating the Fleet Marine Force 


General Order) Navy Department, 
No. 241. ) Washington, D.C., December 7, 1933. 


THE FLEET MARINE FORCE 


1. The force of marines maintained by the Major General Com- 
mandant ina state of readiness for operations with the Fleet 
is hereby designated as Fleet Marine Force (F.M.F.), andas 
such shall constitute a part of the organization of the United 
States Fleet and be included in the Operating Force Plan for 
each fiscal year. 


2. The Fleet Marine Force shall consist of such units as may 
be designated by the Major General Commandant and shall be 
maintained at such strength as is warranted by the general 
personnel situation of the Marine Corps. 


3. The Fleet Marine Force shall be available to the Com- 
mander in Chief for operations with the Fleet or for exercises 
either afloat or ashore in connection with Fleet problems. 

The Commander in Chief shall make timely recommendations to 
the Chief of Naval Operations regarding such service in order 
that the necessary arrangements may be made. 


4. The Commander in Chief shall exercise command of the 

Fleet Marine Force when embarked on board vessels of the 
Fleet or when engaged in Fleet exercises either afloat or ashore. 
When otherwise engaged, command shall be as directed by the 
Major General Commandant. 


5. The Major General Commandant shall detail the Commanding 
General of the Fleet Marine Force and maintain an appro- 
priate staff for him. 


6. The Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, shall report 
by letter to the Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, for 
duty in connection with the employment of the Fleet Marine 
Force. At least once each year, and at such other times as 
may be considered desirable by the Commander in Chief, the 
Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, with appropriate 
members of his staff, shall be ordered to report to the 
Commander in Chief for conference. 


7. Correspondence relating to the employment of the Fleet 
Marine Force shall be conducted directly between the Com- 
mander in Chief and the Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force. 


8. The Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, shall at all 
times keep the Commander in Chief informed of the strength 
and distribution of the units comprising the Fleet Marine 
Force, as well as the efficiency, readiness, and adequacy 

of the force to accomplish successfully the tasks assigned 
to it by the Commander in Chief. 


9. The Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, shall keep 
the Major General Commandant informed of all matters pertain- 
ing to the employment of his command, in order that the Major 
General Commandant may provide an adequate strength and 
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armament for the force and otherwise assist in maintaining 
a high standard of efficiency in the organization. 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Thus, the Fleet Marine Force was established as a land expeditionary striking 
force for the U.S. Fleet. The Expeditionary Force Staff was redesignated Head- 
quarters, Fleet Marine Force on 13 Dec 33 and established at Quantico with 3,000 
men organized into six battalions on both coasts. Initially, the FMF was a “force” 
in name only and comprised the 5th Marines (1st and 2d Battalions, FMF prior 
to Sep 34) at Quantico, 6th Marines at San Diego, two 75mm pack howitzer 
batteries, a 155mm gun battery, a .50-caliber antiaircraft machine gun battery, 
and minimal service troops. On 1 Sep 35, Headquarters, FMF was relocated from 
Quantico to Marine Base, San Diego with B. Gen Douglas C. McDougal in com- 
mand in order to collocate with the U.S. Fleet. The 1st and 2d Marine Brigades 
were activated and assigned to the FMF in 1935/36, with each absorbing one of 
the two existing Stateside regiments. MajGen Louis McCarty Little took com- 
mand of the FMF in May 37. The Banana Wars era was coming to an end, 
allowing the Marine Corps to focus more on its advanced base mission. Only 
one major deployment occurred during this period, when part of the 2d Marine 
Brigade, FMF deployed to China from 1937 to 1938. 

The Marine Corps began a rapid expansion with the President’s 8 Sep 39 dec- 
laration of a “limited emergency” directing measures for strengthening national 
defenses within peacetime limitations followed by the mobilization of the Marine 
Corps Reserve in Nov 40. This was hastened, along with the Navy’s expansion, 
when it was perceived that Britain might lose the war and that America would 
stand alone among the democratic nations to face both Germany and Japan. 
Shortly after the formation of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, the Fleet Marine 
Force, under BGen William P. Upshur from Sep 39, was deactivated, and the 
East and West Coast Fleet Marine Forces were activated on 15 Mar 41. (Recruit 
training units, administrative personnel, supply depots, and naval base security 
guards of Marine barracks and detachments were not part of the FMF but were 
assigned to the Shore Establishment or Posts and Stations. Ship’s guards were 
part of ship’s crews and organic to the Fleet.) Even in the shadow of war the 
Corps found itself involved in some very un-warlike activities, such as providing 
junior officers as leaders in the Civilian Conservation Corps from 1933 to 1939 
and a colonel to represent the Corps at the San Francisco Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition from 1938 to 1940. 

The General Board of the Navy completed an assessment of the Navy’s read- 
iness on 15 Sep 39, the day before Germany invaded Poland. It concluded the 
U.S. Fleet did not possess the capability to seize or defend naval bases in the 
Western Pacific and that developed bases under U.S. control were deficient in 
numbers and capacity. The Navy also lacked sufficient transports and landing 
craft to support the FMF, a force severely short of modern weapons and equip- 
ment needed to seize and defend advance naval bases. The conduct of amphib- 
ious operations was the third priority after battle fleet action and the defense of 
existing bases. Little was done to remedy the situation. 

Plans were made in late 1940 to deploy the 2d Marine Brigade as a defense 
force to Alaska. In Apr 41, the 2d Marine Division briefly deployed a small 
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advance detachment to Dutch Harbor, Unalaska Island, in anticipation of the 
mission. On 1 Feb 41, the two existing FMF brigades provided the core of the 
1st and 2d Marine Divisions and were assigned directly to the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Fleets, respectively, the same day that the U.S. Fleet was divided into the 
two fleets. At the same time the seven existing defense battalions, formed in 
1939-41 as an extension of the advance naval base defense concept, were relieved 
from the FMF and reassigned to naval districts. The FMF, with no units under 
its direct control, had devolved to essentially a training command charged with 
imparting its amphibious warfare experience to other services. At this time, 
Headquarters Company, FMF was deactivated. 

On 27 May 41, the President declared a “full emergency,” authorizing the 
armed forces to be brought to a level of readiness capable of repelling any threat 
to the Western Hemisphere. This was in response to the torpedoing of the U.S. 
merchantman SS Robin Moor on 21 May and with the Bismarck prowling the 
North Atlantic and sinking the HMS Hood on the 24th. In Jun 41, the Ist Marine 
Brigade (Provisional) deployed to Iceland. It was deemed an inappropriate mis- 
sion for the Marines, but the Army was unable to legally send units at the time. 
Army divisions now largely comprised mobilized Reservists and National 
Guardsmen, and it was illegal to deploy them overseas without a declaration of 
war. With war looming on the horizon, major organizational changes were soon 
to take place within the Marine Corps. 


B. WARTIME DEVELOPMENT OF THE FLEET MARINE FORCE 


An Orange War [war with Japan] is considered the most probable. It is 
by far the most difficult for the Navy. It will require the greatest mari- 
time war effort yet made by any nation. 

—Cmdr R. B. Coffey, USN, 1924 


With the declaration of war against the Axis Powers on 8 Dec 41, the 65,981- 
man Marine Corps grew rapidly, but the fielding of deployable units was an 
agonizingly slow process. Thousands of troops had to be trained, leaders devel- 
oped, equipment acquired, and all this assimilated by new units. Unit training 
was disrupted by constant splitting for new units, personnel drafts for more 
units, and rushed defense force deployments. The air and naval forces needed 
for future joint task forces raced to recover from their early reverses and develop 
into combat-ready units. It was eight long, uncertain months before the Marines 
tentatively attempted their first offensive amphibious operation, and then only 
on a weakly defended objective on the periphery of the Japanese sphere. 


B.1. Deployment of the Fleet Marine Force and Other Key Units 
on 7 Dec 1941 


Atlantic Fleet 


Headquarters, Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet’ Quantico 
1st Marine Division New River 8,918 
1st Marine Aircraft Wing? MCAS, Quantico 1,301 


Marine Aircraft Group 11 
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Marine Fighting Squadrons 111 and 121 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadrons 132 and 152 


Marine Scouting Squadron 3 
Marine Barrage Balloon Squadrons 1 and 2 
1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) 

5th Defense Battalion ( — ) 
1st Base Depot 


Pacific Fleet 
Headquarters, 2d Joint Training Force* 
2d Marine Division ( — ) 
2d Marine Aircraft Wing* 
Marine Aircraft Group 21 
Marine Fighting Squadron 211 ( — ) 
Marine Fighting Squadron 221 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 231 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 232 
Marine Utility Squadron 252 
2d Defense Battalion 
Marine Forces, 14th Naval District® 
Rear Echelon, 1st Defense Battalion 
Wake Detachment 
Johnston Detachment 
Palmyra Detachment 
3d Defense Battalion 
4th Defense Battalion 
2d Engineer Battalion ( — )° 
6th Defense Battalion 
7th Defense Battalion ( — ) 
2d Base Depot 
Asiatic Fleet 
4th Marines ( — )’” 
1st Separate Marine Battalion 
Marine Forces in Northern China 


Remarks: 


‘Formed as 1st Joint Training Force in Jun 41 with 1st Marine and the Army’s 1st Divisions. 


2110 aircraft. 


MCAS, St. Thomas, VI 
Parris Island 


Alafoss, Iceland 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va 


San Diego 

San Diego 

San Diego 

MCAS, Ewa, Oahu, TH 
NAS, Wake Island 
USS Saratoga (CV-3) 
USS Lexington (CV-2) 
MCAS, Ewa 

MCAS, Ewa 

San Diego 

Pearl Harbor 

Pearl Harbor 

Wake Island 
Johnston Island 
Palmyra Island 

Pearl Harbor 

Pearl Harbor 

Pearl Harbor 
Midway Island 
American Samoa 


San Diego 


Olongapo, PI 
Cavite, PI 


Peking and Tientsin 


°Formed in Nov 41 with the 2d Marine and the Army’s 3d Divisions. 


491 aircraft. 


400 
3,972 


7,040 
1,465 


865 


271 
422 
162 
158 
862 
818 


843 
417 


772 
754 
198 


°Commander, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor doubled as Marine Officer of the 14th Naval 
District and was responsible for non-FMF Marine forces in the Central Pacific. 


®Detached from 2d Marine Division. 


’The two-battalion 4th Marines had been stationed in China since 1927 and was moved to the Phil- 
ippines in Nov 41. A small detachment remained in Peiping. 
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B.2. Evolution of the Wartime Fleet Marine Force 


The differences between “conventional” land operations and amphibious op- 
erations are defined by a fundamental rule, the obligatory involvement of naval 
forces. This leads to innumerable command and control problems, including 
troop control, gunfire and air support, logistics, division of labor on the beach- 
head, allocation of landing craft, and even casualty evacuation. While it was 
generally agreed that the naval commander would control the initial stages of a 
landing operation and provide certain support and that the ground commander 
would command forces ashore and the progression of the land battle once its 
combat power was established, there were countless conflicts and problems. The 
Marines, Navy, and Army worked hard to quickly solve these problems in the 
face of war. Some were even instituted while units were en route to island ob- 
jectives. Solutions for others were bought and paid for with blood. Some were 
never fully resolved. 

Marines were essentially infantrymen with a smattering of artillerymen. To 
expand upon these fundamental skills was pivotal to the growth of the Fleet 
Marine Force from a single artillery and six infantry regiments and seven defense 
battalions at the beginning of 1941 to 18 infantry regiments and 36 artillery bat- 
talions in six divisions and two amphibious corps and was no small feat. Even 
more impressive were the scores of antiaircraft, amphibian tractor, and engineer 
battalions and a diverse array of service units where none had existed before. 
The Marine Corps possessed no prewar doctrine or even an elementary concept 
for the operation of large combined arms formations, divisional and corps artil- 
lery, or logistics in joint amphibious operations. There were no large-scale ma- 
neuvers equivalent to the Army’s Louisiana Maneuvers, and few Marine officers 
had attended Army and Navy command schools. The evolution of the Fleet 
Marine Force into its wartime structure was an involved process (see Figure 3.2). 

On the East Coast, I Corps (Provisional), U.S. Atlantic Fleet was organized in 
Jun 41 and was composed of the 1st Marine Division and the Army’s 1st Divi- 
sion. Under the command of Maj. Gen. Holland M. “Howlin Mad” Smith, it 
underwent five redesignations in a 10-month period before it was turned over 
to Army control in Aug 42 (see Chapter 4.A.2.). Maj. Gen. Smith and his staff 
were reorganized as Amphibious Training Staff, Fleet Marine Force and head- 
quartered at Quantico. At this same time, the Army was made responsible for 
the East Coast and Atlantic Ocean areas, with the Navy serving as a supporting 
arm. The Navy was given responsibility for most of the Pacific, with both the 
Marine Corps and Army tasked to conduct land combat. 

Its West Coast counterpart, 2d Joint Training Force, was activated on 1 Nov 
41 and comprised the 2d Marine Division and the Army’s 7th Division. This 
Force, in a rather convoluted sequence of reorganizations, would eventually be- 
come Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. In Feb 42, the Force was redesignated Am- 
phibious Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet. It was again redesignated Amphibious Corps, 
USS. Pacific Fleet (PhibCorpsPacFIt) in Apr 42. MajGen Clayton B. Vogel, Com- 
manding General, PhibCorpsPacFlt was dual-hatted as Commanding General, 
Fleet Marine Force, San Diego Area on 3 Aug 42, the first wartime use of the 
Fleet Marine Force title. In this capacity he was administratively responsible, as 
a type commander, for all FMF ground and air units in the 11th Naval District 
(southern California, Arizona, New Mexico). 


Figure 3.2 
Genealogy of Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
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His staff then activated I Marine Amphibious Corps (IMAC) in Oct 42 and 
quickly deployed to the South Pacific. Command of FMF, San Diego Area was 
then assumed by MajGen Holland Smith in Sep 42, who now also commanded 
PhibCorpsPacFlt. On 16 Nov 42, all Marine organizations in the South Pacific 
Area, except Marine aviation, ships’ detachments; Defense Force, Samoan Group; 
and those in the Ellice Islands were assigned to IMAC. Prior to this, all Marine 
forces were subordinate to Amphibious Force, South Pacific. Commanding Gen- 
eral, IMAC and commander, Amphibious Force, South Pacific were responsible 
for joint planning and coordination of operations under Commander in chief, 
South Pacific (USN). The 1st and 2d Marine Aircraft and 4th Marine Base Defense 
Aircraft Wings in the Pacific Theater were made subordinate to Marine Aircraft 
Wings, Pacific in Aug 42 (see Chapter 8.A.1.). 

Defense Force, Samoan Group was established to control Marine units in the 
Samoa Islands area at this same time. There was no single headquarters in con- 
trol of FMF operations in the Pacific. Commanding Generals, IMAC and Defense 
Force, Samoan Group were forced to deal directly with the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for many administrative and logistical matters. 

In Aug 43, the Fifth Fleet organized the Fifth Amphibious Force.° Phib- 
CorpsPacFlt was redesignated V Amphibious Corps (VAC) on 25 Aug 43 for the 
administrative control of Marine units in the Central Pacific. Relocated to Pearl 
Harbor, it became apparent that separate commands were needed to control 
tactical units in offensive operations and to provide administrative and logistical 
functions. Its West Coast joint amphibious training duties were turned over to 
the new Troop Training Unit, Amphibious Training Command, Pacific Fleet. 

The awkwardness of the arrangement of two amphibious corps controlling 
Marine units in the Pacific soon became apparent. A single Marine high com- 
mand coordinating actions and logistics between the two corps and other serv- 
ices was needed. Such a command would relieve the two corps of many 
administrative and logistical responsibilities and allow them to focus on tactical 
operations. 

On 17 Mar 44, recently promoted LtGen Holland Smith recommended that a 
Headquarters, Amphibious Troops, Pacific be constituted to control FMF oper- 
ations and consist of: 


Forward Headquarters (deployable) 

General Headquarters (Pearl Harbor) 

I Marine Amphibious Corps (existing) 

II Marine Amphibious Corps (proposed) 

An Army corps (probably XIV Corps) 

Defense Troops (defense battalions and other base units) 
Expeditionary Troops Artillery 

Service of Supply, Amphibious Troops, Pacific 


Until early 1944, most FMF units in the Pacific had served under Gen Mac- 
Arthur’s General Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Area with IMAC. On 25 Mar 
44, IMAC was transferred to Pacific Ocean Areas’ control to serve alongside 
VAC, thus resulting in a further reorganization, discussed later. On 29 Mar, Com- 
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mander in Chief, U.S. Fleet authorized Commanding General, VAC to exercise 
administrative and logistical control of all FMF units in the Central Pacific. The 
following month, it was proposed to organize the Administrative Command, 
VAC and to form a Supply Service to oversee it. To allow VAC to function as a 
tactical command and also provide an administrative support command, it was 
essentially split into two separate headquarters. 

On 10 Apr 44, Marine Administrative Command (Mar Admin Comd), VAC 
was formed at Camp Catlin, Oahu, TH, and given responsibility for supply, 
salvage, evacuation, construction, personnel management, quartering, and sani- 
tation as well as normal corps rear echelon functions. At the same time IMAC 
was relieved of its administrative functions (except those required to directly 
support tactical operations), which were assumed by Mar Admin Comd, VAC. 
While IMAC and VAC were joint command headquarters with Army units at- 
tached, the Mar Admin Comd, VAC was responsible only for supporting FMF 
units in the Pacific. The new command comprised Headquarters, Mar Admin 
Comd, VAC and Supply Service, Mar Admin Comd, VAC. The latter was formed. 
by consolidating Supply Service, IMAC and Marine Supply Service, VAC. 

IMAC was redesignated IIIAC on 15 Apr 44. It and VAC were aligned with 
Third and Fifth Amphibious Forces. Commander, Fifth PhibFor was also Com- 
mander, Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet. It seemed only logical that a single 
Marine command be formed to control and support IIIAC and VAC. In the 
States, Headquarters, FMF, San Diego Area, now under MajGen Charles F. B. 
Price, was redesignated Marine Training and Replacement Command, San Di- 
ego Area in Dec 44 to supervise Marine Training Command, San Diego Area 
and the formation of replacement drafts. 

To control the two amphibious corps committed to the summer of 1944 Ma- 
rianas campaign, an additional headquarters was formed. Commanding General, 
VAC (MajGen Holland Smith) was additionally designated Commanding Gen- 
eral, Fleet Expeditionary Troops. As Commanding General, VAC, he was also 
Commanding General, Northern Troops and Landing Force, but appointed 
MajGen Harry Schmidt on 12 Jul 44 for this role. In order to manage the two 
commands, on 12 Apr 44 Smith split the VAC staff into Blue Staff for the Fleet 
Expeditionary Troops and Red Staff for the Northern Troops and Landing Force. 
Both staffs, too small for maximum effectiveness, were augmented by Army of- 
ficers. Commanding General, IIIAC, the recently redesignated IMAC, was also 
Commanding General, Southern Troops and Landing Force. VAC formed the 
Fleet Expeditionary Troops staff at the same time that Mar Admin Comd, VAC 
was raised. In effect, VAC’s second staff, Fleet Expeditionary Troops, was a field 
army-level headquarters and might be compared with the future Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific. It, however, served only as an operational staff and did not possess 
the broad range of administrative and logistical responsibilities as the future 
command. The Fleet Marine Force was now responsible for more than the con- 
duct of offensive operations. By the end of 1944, almost 75,000 FMF Marines and 
sailors served to garrison and defend dozens of island bases. 

The Fleet Marine Force had begun the war as a small force of 14 infantry, eight 
artillery, and seven defense battalions intended to seize and defend advance 
naval bases. In three years it had evolved to two amphibious corps and six 
divisions supported by an array of artillery, antiaircraft, amphibian tractor, and 
special and service battalions capable of defeating the forces of an empire. Such 
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an accomplishment is a credit to the foresight and adaptability of the officers 
and men of the Marine Corps. No less remarkable was those Marines’ ability to 
change from the “Old Corps” of a small group of tradition-bound professionals 
to one capable of employing amphibian vehicles, multiple-rocket launchers, elec- 
tronic warfare, and a complex air arm. It is a testament to the professionalism, 
convictions, and abilities of those officers and NCOs that they were able to main- 
tain and instill the values and principles of the Old Corps on the new and adapt 
to new technologies and techniques while continually increasing combat effi- 
ciency. 


B.3. Pacific Theater Command Structure 


To better define the theater command arrangement, on 30 Mar 42 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff divided the Pacific Theater of Operations into the Southwest Pa- 
cific Area (SWPA) under Gen Douglas MacArthur and the Pacific Ocean Area 
(POA), comprising the North, Central, and South Pacific Areas, under Adm 
Chester W. Nimitz. The original north-to-south boundary between the SWPA 
and POA’s South Pacific Area was 160° East. This was shifted to 159° East on 2 
Jul 42 to place the lower Solomons in the South Pacific Area. The Pacific Theater 
included yet a third command, Southeast Asia Command under Adm Louis 
Mountbatten, Royal Navy. The Army and Navy resisted the formation of a true 
joint command; both were reluctant to place substantial forces under the com- 
mand of the other. 

This command structure was preceded by a short-lived arrangement. The 
American-British-Dutch—Australian (ABDA) Area Command (22 Jan—25 Feb 42) 
included the Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines, Burma, Malay, and west- 
ern New Guinea and encompassed the South China Sea from the southwest coast 
of China and south to Australia’s north coast. The Australia-New Zealand Area 
Command (ANZAC) (26 Jan—22 Apr 42) included eastern New Guinea, the Sol- 
omons, New Hebrides, and Fijis and covered the seas south to the east coast of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The Allied strategy entailed three thrusts across the Pacific. In the North Pacific 
Area the Army and Navy, backed by Canadians, cleared the Japanese from the 
Aleutian Islands. In the SWPA, MacArthur had at his disposal combined Army, 
Marine, Australian and New Zealand forces, with the Third and Seventh Fleets 
mainly supported by land-based aircraft. These forces first secured the line of 
communications between the United States and Australia. They then seized the 
Solomon Islands, with the main objective being Rabaul on New Britain, thrust 
along New Guinea’s north coast, and liberated the Philippines. In the Central 
Pacific Area the Fifth Fleet, supported by carrier-based aircraft, secured the Gil- 
berts, with the main objective being the Japanese base at Truk Atoll in the Car- 
olines. Both Japanese bastions at Rabaul and Truk were neutralized by airpower 
and bypassed. The Fifth Fleet went on to seize the Marshalls and Marianas. The 
Third Fleet then took Iwo Jima, after first liberating Guam, followed by the Fifth 
Fleet’s seizing Okinawa. It was relieved by the Third Fleet. 

V-J Day found these massive forces poised for the final assault. Even this 
concluding act found naval operations solely under Nimitz and ground forces 
ashore under General of the Army MacArthur’s command. The Twentieth Air 
Force’s strategic B-29 bombers were directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff rather 
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than one of the service commanders. This arrangement was designed to prevent 
either service commander from appearing to possess a further strategic reach 
than the other. 

Besides the area commands, the Pacific Theater was divided into three func- 
tional areas with boundaries that shifted and moved north and west with the 
campaigns. The Combat Area was where Allied forces were in direct contact 
with the enemy. The Forward Area was liable to attack and was organized for 
defense and to support forces in the Combat Area. The Rear Area was where 
logistical support and services originated from and was unlikely to suffer enemy 
attack. These areas were intended to aid in the allocation of defense forces and 
service support (Map 3.1). 


B.4. Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 


In May 44, it was proposed that a field army-level headquarters be formed to 
control all Marine forces assigned to Pacific Ocean Areas. On 5 Jun 44, LtGen 
Holland Smith, Commanding general, VAC, was designated as type commander 
of all FMF ground units assigned to Pacific Ocean Areas. Headquarters, Fleet 
Marine Forces, Pacific (FMFPac) was established at Camp Catlin, Oahu, TH, on 
12 Jul 44 with LtGen Smith commanding. Mar Admin Comd, VAC (supporting 
IITAC and VAC) was redesignated Administrative Command, FMFPac on 12 
Jun. LtGen Smith was relieved of command of the Saipan Northern Troops and 
Landing Force on 12 Jul, but not of the Expeditionary Troops. MajGen Harry 
Schmidt assumed command of Northern Troops and Landing Force. 

The actual reorganization occurred differently than directed due to LtGen 
Smith’s absence in the Marianas. Commanding General, Admin Comd, FMFPac 
was ordered to temporarily assume the additional duty of Deputy Commander, 
FMFPac in Smith’s absence. On 24 Aug 44, Headquarters, Admin Comd, FMFPac 
was redesignated Provisional Headquarters, FMFPac. It was composed of Pro- 
visional Headquarters and Service Battalion, FMFPac (former Headquarters and 
Service Battalion, Admin Comd, FMFPac), and all former Admin Comd, FMFPac 
units were now assigned directly to FMFPac. LtGen Smith formally assumed 
command of FMFPac upon his return to Hawaii on 17 Sep 44. The Marianas 
Fleet Expeditionary Force Staff (former VAC Blue Staff) became the FMFPac Staff, 
while the Northern Troops and Landing Force Staff (former VAC Red Staff) 
carried on as the VAC Staff. Prior to this change, the official designation was 
Fleet Marine Forces. It was changed to Fleet Marine Force. 

On 17 Sep 44, Admin Comd, FMFPac was formally abolished, and FMFPac 
was organized into subordinate type commands: 


Headquarters, FMFPac 

Headquarters and Service Battalion, FMFPac 

III Amphibious Corps (1st, 3d, and 6th Marine Divisions) 

V Amphibious Corps (2d and 4th Marine Divisions) 

Aircraft, FMF, Pacific (formerly Marine Aircraft Wings, Pacific) 
Force Artillery 

Force Antiaircraft Artillery 


Map 3.1 
Pacific Ocean Area, 15 Jun 44 
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Force Amphibian Tractor Group 
Force Reserve (unassigned FMF units) 
FMF Supply Service 

Force Service Troops 

FMF Transient Center 


Marine units under island commands (administration only) 


Further reorganizations were to take place. On 1 Jun 45, Force Artillery, Force 
Antiaircraft Artillery, Force Amphibian Tractor Group, and Force Reserve were 
disestablished, and their units were consolidated under Force Troops, FMFPac. 
At the same time, FMF Supply Service and Force Service Troops were consoli- 
dated, although certain service troops units were placed under Force Troops and 
redesignated Service Command, FMFPac (see Figure 3.3). 

It had been decided that FMFPac should have a staff only large enough for its 
administrative duties plus additional personnel for observers, inspection parties, 
and small task force staffs. LtGen Smith established an Expeditionary Troops 
staff to oversee operational planning and control the floating reserve during the 
Feb 45 Iwo Jima assault; VAC controlled the assault units. However, there were 
problems with this arrangement, as the Expeditionary Troops staff was struc- 
tured only for an administrative role. To more effectively coordinate joint oper- 
ations with major Army headquarters and Marine units stationed in specific 
areas, FMFPac activated various liaison detachments in 1944-45 (see Chapter 
5J.5.). 

The Marine Corps desired that FMFPac act as a field army-level headquarters 
during the invasion of Japan. Plans were made to forward-deploy an advance 
headquarters to Guam in Aug 45. The war’s end forestalled this plan, and the 
headquarters remained at Pearl Harbor. 


Commanding Generals, FMFPac 


LtGen Holland M. Smith 24 Aug 44 (assumed formal command 17 
Sep 44) 

LtGen Roy S. Geiger 5 Jul 45-3 Dec 46 

Deputy Commanding Generals, FMFPac 

MajGen Julian C. Smith 24 Aug 44 (acting commander, FMFPac 24 
Aug-17 Sep 44) 

MajGen James L. Underhill 29 Nov 44 

BGen Archie F. Howard 26 Jun 45 

MajGen Thomas E. Burke 16 Dec 45 

BGen Merwin H. Silverthorn 11 May-10 Sep 45 


C. POSTWAR FLEET MARINE FORCE 


C.1. Reduction and Redeployment of the Fleet Marine Force 


Planning for the postwar Marine Corps began in May 45, when the Chief 
of Naval Operations directed the Navy Department and HQMC to prepare sub- 


Figure 3.3 
Organization of Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, August 1945 
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sidiary demobilization plans. Plans called for the demobilization of 9 million 
American servicemen and servicewomen between Jun 45 and Jun 46. The 
projected structure of the Marine Corps was somewhat more ambitious than 
postwar realities eventually allowed. The plan envisioned a Headquarters, Fleet 
Marine Force on the West Coast supervising FMF, Pacific and FMF, Atlantic 
(FMFLant). Each of these three staffs was to possess an aviation headquarters. 
In May 45, the postwar lineup was to include two divisions, a brigade, and two 
aircraft wings plus a number of aircraft groups embarked with fleet amphibious 
forces: 


Fleet Marine Force, Pacific Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic 

1st Marine Division 2d Marine Division 

1st Marine Aircraft Wing 2d Marine Aircraft Wing 

Three carrier Marine aircraft groups (PacFlt) Five carrier Marine aircraft groups 
(LanFIt) 


1st Marine Brigade (Guam) 
Marine aircraft group (Guam) 


By May 46, the size of the planned force was decreased, and its deployment 
was revised. A division was to be forward-deployed on Guam, and a brigade 
was to be based at Camp Pendleton. Both FMFPac and FMFLant were to have 
Force Troops backed by Service Command, FMF based at Pearl Harbor. The eight 
planned carrier aircraft groups, which had continued to train into Mar, were 
deleted. The three FMF headquarters were envisioned as administrative and 
planning staffs and did not possess the ability to handle tactical functions or 
command task forces. The postwar assignment of Marine units paralleled the 
Navy’s designation system of placing odd-numbered divisions on the West Coast 
and in the Pacific area and even-numbered on the East Coast, a practice main- 
tained to this day. 

On V-J Day (2 Sep 45), the Marine Corps had grown to over 485,000 personnel, 
of whom some 135,000 were assigned to aviation units. By 1946, the strength of 
the Marine Corps had plummeted to 14,208 officers and 141,471 enlisted men 
and women. The six-division Marine Corps was rapidly reduced after V-J Day. 
The 4th Marine Division in Hawaii was moved to Camp Pendleton and deacti- 
vated in Nov 45. The 3d Marine Division was deactivated on Guam in Dec 45. 
The 5th Marine Division departed Japan and was deactivated at Camp Pendleton 
in Feb 46. VAC was deactivated in Japan in Feb 46. The 6th Marine Division was 
deactivated in China in Mar 46. Marine units in China were subordinate to the 
3d Marine Brigade from Apr 46. In Jun 46 the brigade was redesignated Marine 
Forces, Tsingtao and disbanded in Sep 46. II[AC was deactivated in China in Jun 
46 and reorganized as Marine Forces, China. The small 1st Special Marine Bri- 
gade was formed at Quantico in Feb 46 for contingency missions in the Carib- 
bean. The 2d Marine Division moved from Japan to Camp Lejeune in Jul 46, and 
the 1st Special Marine Brigade was soon disbanded at Camp Lejeune. By the end 
of the summer of 1946, except for small security units, the Marines had departed 
Japan. In Sep 46, a new 3d Marine Brigade was raised at Camp Pendleton to 
receive units relocating from China. 
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C.2. Reorganization of the Fleet Marine Force 


The 2d Marine Division commanding general activated FMFLant on 16 Dec 
46 at Camp Lejeune, and LtGen Keller E. Rockey assumed command. FMFLant 
relocated to Navy Operating Base, Norfolk, Va, in Mar 47 to collocate with the 
Atlantic Fleet flag. The 1st Marine Division relocated from China to Camp Pen- 
dleton in Jun 47 to serve as FMFPac’s main force. The 3d Marine Brigade there 
was absorbed into the Division. The Ist Marine Brigade (Reinforced) was acti- 
vated in Jun 47 on Guam to provide the long-planned Pacific forward-deployed 
force. Most nondivisional FMF units were deactivated. 

Fleet Marine Force, Western Pacific (FMFWesPac), a subordinate brigade-level 
command of FMFPac, was formed on 1 May 47 in Tientsin, China, from 1st 
Marine Division assets. FMFWesPac was moved to Tsingtao on 20 May and 
assumed command of all Marine units remaining on occupation duty in China 
from the departing 1st Marine Division on 20 Jun. FMFWesPac was responsible 
for the security of American citizens and property in Tientsin, Nanking, and 
Shanghai. By Sep 47, FMFPac was deployed across the Pacific Ocean from Cal- 
ifornia to China with more than a quarter of the Marine Corps serving overseas. 
This basic structure served FMFPac until early 1949. 


Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, Sep 47 


Headquarters, FMFPac 
Service Command, FMFPac 
1st Marine Division (Reinforced) 
1st Provisional Marine Brigade (Reinforced) 
FMFWesPac 
Aircraft, FMFPac 
1st Marine Aircraft Wing 
Marine Air, West Coast 
Aircraft, FMFWesPac 


NOB, Pearl Harbor 
NOB, Pearl Harbor 
Camp Pendleton 
Camp Witek, Guam 
Tsingtao, China 
MCAS, Ewa 

NAB, Guam 
MACS, El Toro 
Tsingtao, China 


FMFWesPac was deactivated in Tientsin on 8 Feb 49, when the last Marine 


forces were withdrawn from China. By early 1949, after the planned deactivation 
of major formations and after all Marine occupation forces were withdrawn, the 
remaining Fleet Marine Force was but a shadow of the force that so ably aided 
in the defeat of Japan. 
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1st Prov Marine Camp Witek, Guam 
Brigade (Reinf) 

MAG-24 NAB, Guam 
Service Command, NOB, Pearl Harbor 
FMFPac 


Fleet Marine Force, Guam (FMFGuam) was formed in Apr 49 for administra- 
tive control of FMFPac units stationed on Guam when the 1st Provisional Marine 
Brigade (Reinforced) moved to Camp Pendleton and was absorbed by the 1st 
Marine Division. The battalion-size 5th Marines (Reinforced), detached from the 
1st Marine Division, remained on Guam as a forward-deployed contingency 
force. One of its main missions was to reinforce FMFWesPac in China if neces- 
sary. FMFGuam was ordered to Camp Pendleton in Dec 49, where it was de- 
activated. 

Almost immediately after V-J Day, confrontations began with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviets refused to withdraw from northwest Iran, which they had occupied 
in 1941, until May 46; supported a communist insurgency in Greece; and block- 
aded West Berlin. It was soon clear that a Cold War short of open hostility had 
evolved as the United States reluctantly transitioned from a state of prewar iso- 
lationism to a world superpower. The nation’s leaders placed trust in the prom- 
ising United Nations to prevent future wars. The United States faced no external 
threat in 1945, but by the eve of 1950, the Soviet Union was clearly the main 
threat. 

The postwar reduction of the Corps, its struggle to survive in the face of the 
1947-49 Unification Threat, extensive reorganizations, new equipment fielding, 
occupation duty, contingency deployments, landing exercises, and support of 
nuclear testing were just some of the activities that occupied the Corps’ atten- 
tion. While the Marine Corps was drastically reduced in the immediate postwar 
years and new missions assigned, its principal mission remained much the 
same. 


NOTES 


1. The General Board of the Navy was formed in 1900 as an advisory body to prepare 
plans for the defense of the nation and its possessions and solicit cooperation from the 
Army. 

2. Mine companies emplaced and maintained command detonated submarine mines to 
protect harbors. 

3. The treaty was also known as the Washington Naval Conference. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief, it did not outright “forbid” the fortification of possessions. 

4. The first use of the term “Expeditionary Force” to identify a large unit was on 1 May 
1913, when the 2d Provisional Brigade in Cuba was redesignated the “Expeditionary 
Force.” It was disbanded in Philadelphia on 1 Jun 1913. 

5. The Joint Army and Navy Board, or simply the “Joint Board,” was established in 
1903 to coordinate common activities and standardization efforts between the War and 
Navy Departments. 

6. On 15 Aug 43, Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet (PhibForPacFlt) was reorganized after 
the various forces were redesignated numbered fleets on 15 Mar 43: 
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Fifth Amphibious Force was activated in Aug 43 and assigned to the Fifth Fleet. 
Amphibious Force, South Pacific was redesignated Third Amphibious Force. 
Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet was redesignated Ninth Amphibious Force. 


Amphibious Force, Southwest Pacific was redesignated Seventh Amphibious Force. 


Rear Echelon, PhibForPacFlt was redesignated Amphibious Command, Pacific Fleet. 
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Amphibious Corps and 
Forces; Marine Divisions, 
Brigades, and Tactical 
Groups 


A. Amphibious Corps and Forces 

A.1. Role of Amphibious Corps and Forces 

A.2. Provisional Fleet Amphibious Corps and Forces, 1941-43 
Atlantic Fleet Amphibious Corps and Forces 
Pacific Fleet Amphibious Corps and Forces 
Defense Force, Samoan Group, FMF 
South Pacific Marine Provisional Corps 

A.3. Fleet Marine Force Amphibious Corps, 1942-46 
I Marine Amphibious Corps, FMF 
III Amphibious Corps, FMFPac 
V Amphibious Corps, FMF/FMFPac 

B. Marine Divisions 

B.1. Formation of Marine Divisions 

B.2. Marine Division Structure 

B.3. Division Tables of Organization 

B.4. Marine Divisions, 1941-47 
1st Marine Division 
2d Marine Division 

Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division 
Composite Army—Marine Division 

3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
5th Marine Division 


6th Marine Division 
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C. Marine Brigades and Tactical Groups 
C.1. Role of Marine Brigades 
C.2.  Pre-1935 Marine Brigades 
C.3. Marine Brigades 
1st Marine Brigade, FMF (1935) 
2d Marine Brigade, FMF (1936) 
1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) (1941) 
2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced (1941) 
3d Marine Brigade, FMF (1942) 
1st Provisional Marine Brigade (1944) 
C4. Tactical Groups 
Assistant Division Commander Group, Ist Marine Division 
Tactical Group 1, VAC 
Task Group A, IMAC 
Task Force A, Third Fleet Landing Force 
Postwar Marine Brigades 


A. AMPHIBIOUS CORPS AND FORCES 


A.1. Role of Amphibious Corps and Forces 


Like the evolution of the FMF, the development of amphibious corps was com- 
plicated. Early provisional fleet corps and forces functioned as joint amphibious 
training formations for Marine and Army units but could be assigned contin- 
gency missions. Prewar and wartime corps were commanded by senior major 
generals, the same grade as division commanding generals; all had previously 
commanded a division. Not until 1944 was a Marine commanding a corps 
granted the rank of lieutenant general. In combat, corps were intended to control 
two or more divisions. Substantial special troops and service troops units were 
attached to corps to support operations. As such, corps had no fixed organiza- 
tion, although specific divisions and FMF units were often habitually attached 
(see Figure 4.1). Corps possessed a small number of assigned Corps Troops units 
providing minimal service functions, which, in general, included: 


Headquarters, Amphibious Corps 

Corps Headquarters and Service Battalion 

Corps Signal Battalion 

Corps Motor Transport Battalion 

Corps Medical Battalion 

Headquarters Battery, Amphibious Corps Artillery (not in IMAC) 

Headquarters Battery, Corps Defense Troops (not in IITAC and only briefly in IMAC and 
VAC in spring 1944) 

Corps Transient Center 


The Marine Corps’ two amphibious corps (I/III and V) task-organized differ- 
ently for combat. Both corps’ organizational practices changed with time because 
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Figure 4.1 
Amphibious Corps, 1945 
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Note: By late 1944, the amphibious corps had evolved into a mature force possessing all the assets 
necessary to execute a complex amphibious assault. 


of lessons learned in combat, unique aspects of particular operations, and varied 
integration of U.S. Army units and as additional types of special troops and 
service troops units became available. There was no firmly established doctrine 
prescribing corps task organization until after the war. A study of the respective 
corps’ task organization in Chapter 6 delineates this. 


A.2. Provisional Fleet Amphibious Corps and Forces, 1941-43 


Prior to the summer of 1942, Marine-commanded corps and equivalent-size 
forces were formed to impart amphibious training to attached units, Marine, 
Army, and Navy. Some were also assigned contingency missions. The Jun 41 
War Department Training Directive for 1941-42 directed the formation of task 
forces to provide a means of training higher-level commanders and staffs as one 
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of the objectives. The Joint Army and Navy Board issued specialized training 
plans for selected Army and Marine Corps divisions on both coasts. The two 
Joint Training Forces each comprised a Marine and an Army division. The land- 
ing force was under Marine command, but overall control was vested in the 
Navy. While unheralded at the time, these were the first true joint staffs. For 
example, Amphibious Corps, Atlantic Fleet was commanded by a Marine, but 
two of the “G” staff’s principal officers were Army, and many of the assistant 
staff officer billets were filled by Army and Navy officers. 

All too often the prewar joint training of the fleet corps led to interservice 
disputes. The Army was reluctant to place its divisions subordinate to a Marine 
Corps staff under a Navy amphibious force staff. The Marines accused the Army 
of equipping its divisions too lavishly with shipping space-consuming artillery 
and excessive truck transportation. The Army countered that the Marine Corps 
lacked the experience to execute and sustain large-scale, postlanding operations 
necessary for future operations in the Southwest Pacific and Mediterranean. 
While some advocated that the Marine Corps conduct all amphibious operations, 
the Corps’ expansion problems precluded sufficient troops from being available. 
Many felt that a joint corps manned by soldiers and Marines under Navy com- 
mand would be unworkable. It would be difficult, but the eventual demands of 
war proved it worked, although some fundamental differences proved virtually 
irreconcilable. 


Atlantic Fleet Amphibious Corps and Forces 


In May 40, French Caribbean forces under RearAdm Georges Robert, French 
High Commissioner, on the islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe and French 
Guinea, affirmed their loyalty to the pro-Nazi Vichy government. U.S. Navy and 
Marine forces prepared to prevent the departure of 10 French warships (includ- 
ing the carrier Béarn with 106 U.S.-made fighters, dive-bombers, and trainers 
intended for prewar France and Belgium). In Jun 40, the United States declared 
that it would not recognize the transfer of Western Hemisphere territories from 
one European power to another. Intended to deny Germany control of French 
and Dutch possessions in the Caribbean, the declaration was rejected by Ger- 
many. Additionally, Banquet d’ France had shipped $384 million in gold aboard 
a cruiser to Martinique prior to the downfall, and the United States desired that 
it not fall into German hands. 

A joint expeditionary force, the Emergency Striking Force, was formed in Jul 
40 with the mission, Operation BUNGALOW, of seizing the islands and interdicting 
the French fleet if it attempted to sortie. The Emergency Striking Force comprised 
the 1st Marine Brigade, FMF at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and the Army’s 1st 
Division at Ft Hamilton, New York, and 68th Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiair- 
craft) at Ft William’s, Maine, as a follow-on force. This was the only combat- 
ready Army division available in the summer of 1940, having undertaken limited 
amphibious training since early 1940. Tensions were eased, and the Force soon 
stood down, although it was again alerted in Nov 40. (A standoff followed, but 
in May 42 the French ships and aircraft were demilitarized. It was not until Jun 
43 that French Caribbean forces surrendered to the U.S. Navy and the ships were 
turned over to the Free French Naval Force.) In May 41, there were indications 
that the Germans might move on the Iberian Peninsula and occupy the Azores 
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and Cape Verde Islands. This threat led to the establishment of a new joint force 
the following month. 

I Corps (Provisional), Atlantic Fleet (LantFlt) was formed on 13 Jun 41 at New 
River from Emergency Striking Force assets. I Corps was composed of the 1st 
Marine Division (former 1st Marine Brigade); the Army’s 1st Division, now at Ft 
Story, Virginia; FMF Base Depot (Forward Echelon); Ist Marine Aircraft Group; 
and dedicated Army Air Corps elements. It was tasked with training an am- 
phibious force for possible expeditionary landing operations in North Africa (Op- 
eration GYMNAST), on French Caribbean possessions, the Azores (Operation 
GRAY) and Cape Verde Islands, or reinforcing Panama Canal defenses. That same 
month the United States condemned Vichy France for further collaboration with 
Germany. 

To accomplish the tasks of the War Department Training Directive for 1941- 
42, the Carib Plan was issued on 21 Jun 41, directing the formation of a joint 
command with the 1st Marine Division and the Army’s 1st Division. On 26 Jun 
41, I Corps was briefly redesignated Task Force 18, LantFlt. It was quickly re- 
designated the 1st Joint Training Force, LantFlt on 28 Jun and headquartered at 
Norfolk Naval Base. On 12 Aug, the Force was redesignated Atlantic Amphibi- 
ous Force. In Aug, the first large-scale joint amphibious exercise was conducted 
at New River. Besides training the 1st Marine Division, the Corps, under its 
various names, also trained the Army’s 1st and 9th Divisions. On 29 Oct 41, the 
Force was again redesignated as Amphibious Force, LantFlt. It received a new 
designation on 3 Mar 42 as Amphibious Corps, Atlantic Fleet (PhibCorpsLantFIt 
or ACAS, its Army designation). From 1941 and into 1942, concerns regarding 
the position of the government of Brazil and its pro-Axis army led to the prep- 
aration of the 1st Marine and the Army’s 9th Divisions to execute an amphibious 
assault to secure airfields, some of which were in use by U.S. Navy aviation, in 
northeast Brazil. Plan RUBBER was canceled in Feb 42, and Brazil declared war 
on the Axis in Aug 42. 

The decision to employ the Marine Corps only in the Pacific Theater turned 
the pending North Africa invasion into a solely Army landing force operation. 
This nullified the need for a joint Atlantic Fleet amphibious corps. Difficulties 
between the two services’ organization, methods of operation, communications, 
logistics, and goals led to considerable coordination difficulties. On 24 Aug 42, 
the Corps was transferred to the Army with the 2d Armored, 3d and 9th Infantry 
Divisions at Camp Picket, Virginia.' The Marine component was redesignated 
Amphibious Training Staff, FMF at Norfolk. Regardless of its designation, since 
13 Jun 41, this force was commanded by MajGen Holland M. Smith through Sep 
42, when he departed for the West Coast with his staff. 


Pacific Fleet Amphibious Corps and Forces 


The 2d Joint Training Force was formed on 1 Nov 41 at Camp Elliott under 
the command of MajGen Clayton B. Vogel, who also doubled as Commanding 
General, FMF, San Diego Area. Its mission, directed by the 9 Sep 41 Pearl Plan, 
paralleled that of the Atlantic Fleet corps/force and was responsible for training 
the 2d Marine Division and the Army’s 3d Division at Ft Lewis, Washington 
(Operation DIvORCE). The 3d was later replaced by the 7th Division at Camp San 
Luis Obispo, California. After exercising in Washington state, the planned Ha- 
waii exercise was canceled after the war broke out. On 10 Feb 42, the Force was 
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redesignated Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet. It was responsible for the organi- 
zation and training of FMF units and providing them to Amphibious Force, 
PacFlt (a Navy command responsible for offensive amphibious operations). 

On 1 Apr 42, the Force was again redesignated Amphibious Corps, Pacific 
Fleet (PhibCorpsPacFIlt), to prevent confusion with the similarly named Navy 
command. The 9th Marines was assigned from Aug 42 to Sep 43. MajGen Hol- 
land Smith and his Amphibious Training Staff, FMF departed Quantico in Sep 
42, was reorganized, and assumed command of PhibCorpsPacFlt on 1 Oct 42. 
MajGen Vogel and his staff then took command of the new I Marine Amphibious 
Corps at San Diego. MajGen Smith assumed the additional title of Commanding 
General, FMF, San Diego Area until the Corps departed for the Central Pacific. 
In this capacity he was responsible for the development and maintenance of 
Camps Elliott, Pendleton, and Dunlap. The Corps continued to train units for 
amphibious warfare and for eventual employment by Amphibious Force, PacFIt. 
This included training the Army’s 81st, 96th, and 97th Infantry Divisions. One 
of its planned operations was the reseizure of Attu Island in the Aleutians (the 
7th Infantry Division was to actually execute this mission in May 43). The Corps 
also trained Amphibious Training Force 9, a provisional corps composed of U.S. 
Army and Royal Canadian Army units, for the reseizure of Kiska Island in the 
Aleutians. Much of this training took place in California and Alaska under 
PhibCorpsPacFlt staff’s supervision. They also assisted the Joint Alaskan Staff 
with planning the Aug 43 Kiska landing. On 25 Aug 43, PhibCorpsPacFlt was 
redesignated V Amphibious Corps (see later). PhibCorpsPacFlt’s modest Corps 
Troops included: 


Headquarters Company, PhibCorpsPacFlt 

Service Company, PhibCorpsPacFIt 

Signal Company, PhibCorpsPacFIt 
Reconnaissance Company, PhibCorpsPacFlt 
Amphibious Tractor Detachment, PhibCorpsPacFlt 
1st Corps Motor Transport Battalion 

1st Corps Medical Battalion 


Defense Force, Samoan Group, FMF 


Defense Force, Samoan Group (aka Defense Force, Samoa—FPO SF 129, code- 
named STRAW) was established as a major command at Camp Elliott on 24 Mar 
42 under Maj Gen Charles F. B. Price. It departed San Diego on 13 Apr 42 and 
arrived at Pago Pago (pronounced “Pong-o Pong-o”), Tutuila, American Samoa, 
on 28 Apr to take command of the 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced (deployed 
under Operation PICADOR in Jan 42). It was initially responsible for the defense of 
only American Samoa (Tutuila and adjacent smaller islands). Western Samoa? was 
occupied by the 3d Marine Brigade, Reinforced; Upolu, on 8 May, and Savai’i on 
30 May. Wallis Island, a French possession 270 miles west-northwest of American 
Samoa, was occupied on 28 May 42 by Defense Force, Wallis Island, drawn from 
Defense Force, Samoan Group assets (see Chapter 5.C.3.). While located in the 
Central Pacific Area, the Defense Force was initally under Commander, South Pa- 
cific as there was no Commander, Central Pacific until 5 Aug 43. 
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Defense Force, Samoan Group supported the occupation of the Ellice Islands 
some 600 miles northwest (Nukufetau Atoll—27 Aug 42, Funafuti Atoll—20 Oct 
43, Nanomea Atoll—5 Sep 43). Defense Force, Funafuti was organized using 
units drawn from Defense Force, Samoan Group (see Chapter 5.C.3.). Air bases 
on the atolls later supported the Gilbert Islands operation. The 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, 
7th, 15th, and 19th Replacement Battalions, raised on the U.S. East Coast, were 
trained and acclimatized on Tutuila between Dec 42 and Jul 43 at the Replace- 
ment Training Center, Tutuila. The 13th Replacement Battalion was raised on 
Tutuila. The Force was dissolved on 31 Dec 43, when virtually all Marines were 
withdrawn from the area due to a now-negligible Japanese threat (who had can- 
celed plans to seize New Caledonia, Fiji, and the Samoas in Jul 42 after their 
defeat at Midway) and the presence of unpreventable elephantiasis.* The few 
remaining assets were reclassified as garrison troops. 

The 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced served in American Samoa from Apr 42 
to Mar 43, and 3d Marine Brigade, FMF occupied Western Samoa from May 42 
to Nov 43 (see C.3.). The Army’s 147th Infantry Regiment (Separate) and 134th 
Field Artillery Battalion served under Marine command on Upolu from May 43 
to Feb 44. Marine and Army regiments on Upolu detached a battalion to Wallis 
Island in support of Defense Force, Wallis. Units assigned to Defense Force, Sa- 
moan Group included: 


Headquarters, Defense Force, Samoan Group 
Signal Company, Defense Force, Samoan Group 
2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced (initially 8th Marines, replaced by 3d Marines) 


3d Marine Brigade, FMF (initially 7th Marines, replaced by 22d Marines,* and then by 
147th Infantry Regiment, USA) 


2d, 5th, 7th, and 8th Defense Battalions 
2d Airdrome Battalion 


1st Samoan Battalion, USMCR (initially attached to 7th Defense Battalion and then the 2d 
Defense Battalion) 


Harbor Defense Group, Samoa (detached from 2d Defense Battalion when it departed) 
3d and 5th Separate Medical Companies 

Base Depot, Samoa, FMF (7th and 8th Marine Depot Companies attached) 
Replacement Training Center, Tutuila, Samoa (Dec 42—Aug 43) 

Aircraft, Defense Force, Samoan Area (Marine Aircraft Groups 13 and 31) 

2d, 7th, and 11th Naval Construction Battalions 

Defense Force, Wallis Island (May 42—Dec 43) 

New Zealand Defence Force (company-size) (Upolu Island, Western Samoa) 


South Pacific Marine Provisional Corps 


SoPacMarProvCorps was established on 18 Jul 42 at Wellington, New Zealand, 
under the command of MajGen Alexander A. Vandegrift, also Commanding 
General, 1st Marine Division, by authority of Commander, Amphibious Force, 
South Pacific Force (PhibForSoPac—Task Force 62). SoPacMarProvCorps was a 
Navy task force designation and not a standing Marine formation. Its purpose 
was to serve as an administrative command for the mounting and movement of 
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Marine units to Guadalcanal. It doubled as Marine Landing Forces (Task Force 
62.8). As such, it was subordinate to PhibForSoPac, which included the Navy’s 
Transport Divisions, South Pacific Force (troop transports), and other Navy sup- 
port elements. The Corps’ first challenge was to assemble its forces. The 1st Ma- 
rine Division (— ) and 5th Marines were in New Zealand, the 11th Marines 
( — two battalions) were en route, the 2d Marines were departing San Diego, 1st 
Raider Battalion was in the Samoas, 3d Defense Battalion was in Hawaii, and 
service elements were split between the dispersed units. Once assembled, all 
equipment and supplies were combat-loaded, and Task Force 62 departed Wel- 
lington on 22 Jul. Landing rehearsals were conducted in Fiji from 28 to 30 Jul. 
The Corps ceased to exist upon landing at Guadalcanal-Tulagi on 7 Aug 42. 
Marine units constituting SoPacMarProvCorps were: 


1st Marine Division ( — 7th Marines) (reinforced by 2d Marines, 2d Marine Division) 
1st Raider Battalion 

3d Defense Battalion 

Detachment A (90mm battery), 5th Defense Battalion 

Marine Barrage Balloon Squadron 3 

Marine Observation Squadron 251 


A.3. Fleet Marine Force Amphibious Corps, 1942-46 


In 1942/43, permanent amphibious corps were formed to provide operational 
control of divisions committed to combat and specialized in amphibious warfare. 
The reason the term “Marine” was not included in III and V Amphibious Corps’ 
designations was to emphasize that they were joint formations with attached 
Army and Navy units. From Mar/Apr 44, III and V Amphibious Corps served 
as the landing forces for the Third and Fifth Fleets, respectively. They operated 
with their respective fleets’ corresponding Third and Fifth Amphibious Forces 
(amphibious warfare ships). 


I Marine Amphibious Corps, FMF 


IMAC was established on 1 Oct 42 at San Diego under the command of 
MajGen Clayton B. Vogel and his former PhibCorpsPacFIt staff. It was originally 
intended to perform only administrative functions, but as more Marine units 
flowed into the Pacific Ocean Areas, an operational headquarters was needed. 
The Corps departed for the South Pacific that same month and was established 
at Pearl Harbor. In Dec 42, it moved to Nouméa, New Caledonia. All Marine 
organizations in the South Pacific Area, except Marine aviation, ships’ detach- 
ments; the Defense Force, Samoan Group; and those in the Ellice Islands, were 
assigned to IMAC. As trained units deployed to the Pacific, America’s first South 
Pacific offensive became a reality. IMAC initially served as a planning staff for 
continuing Marine operations on Guadalcanal, Russell Islands, and New Georgia 
through Oct 43. The Ist and 2d Marine Divisions were included in these oper- 
ations, as were various FMF units (with Marine units often under the operational 
control of the Army’s XIV Corps). 

MajGen Alexander Vandegrift assumed command of IMAC on 10 Jul 43. An 
IMAC Forward Echelon controlled Marine units on New Georgia from Sep to 
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Oct 43, and Headquarters, IMAC relocated to Guadalcanal; a rear echelon re- 
mained on New Caledonia. The Americal and 37th Infantry Divisions and the 
68th Antiaircraft Arillery Brigade briefly served under IMAC control, as did the 
3rd New Zealand Division. MajGen Charles D. Barrett assumed command of 
IMAC on 15 Sep 43 but died in an accident on 8 Oct; MajGen Vandegrift briefly 
reassumed command. On 10 Nov 43, MajGen Roy S. Geiger took command of 
IMAC. IMAC had direct control of the 3d Marine Division and other FMF units 
during the Bougainville and Northern Solomons operations from Oct 43 to Jan 
44. 

In Feb 44, IMAC elements, 3rd New Zealand Division and Seabees, secured 
Green Island (aka Nissan Island). IMAC was projected to land at Kavieng, New 
Ireland, in Apr 44 with the 3d Marine and 40th Infantry Divisions, but the op- 
eration was canceled in Jan 44. 

In Mar 44, IMAC moved to the Bismarck Archipelago, and its Task Group A 
occupied Emirau and other area islands. On 25 Mar 44, IMAC was placed under 
the command of the Pacific Ocean Areas. On 15 Apr 44, IMAC’s support units 
were transferred to Mar Admin Comd, VAC, and IMAC’s tactical elements were 
redesignated III Amphibious Corps. 

Divisions and major units attached to IMAC included: 


1st Marine Division 1942-44 (Guadalcanal, Northern Solomons) 
2d Marine Division 1942-43 (Guadalcanal) 

3d Marine Division 1943-44 (Bougainville) 

Americal Division (USA) 1943 (Northern Solomons) 

37th Infantry Division (USA) 1943 (Northern Solomons) 

3rd New Zealand Division 1943-44 (Northern Solomons) 


68th Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade 1943 (Northern Solomons) 
1st Marine Parachute Regiment 1943-44 (Northern Solomons) 


1st and 2d Marine Raider Regi- 1943-44 (Northern Solomons) 
ments 
4th Marines (Task Group A) 1944 (Emirau) 


IMAC Corps Troops in late 1943 included: 


1st Corps Headquarters and Service Battalion (formed as 1st Corps Special and Service 
Battalion) 


1st Corps Tank Battalion (Medium) 

1st Corps Signal Battalion 

1st Corps Motor Transport Battalion 

1st Corps Medical Battalion 

1st Corps Naval Construction Battalion (53d Naval Construction Battalion) 

1st and 2d 155mm Artillery Battalions, IMAC 

2d Antitank Battalion 

IMAC Supply Service 

IMAC Transient Center (formed as IMAC Regulating Station [Transients]) 
IMAC Barrage Balloon Group (Marine Barrage Balloon Squadrons 1, 3, 5, and 6) 
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I! Amphibious Corps, FMFPac 


IITAC was formed on Guadalcanal on 15 Apr 44 by redesignating IMAC with 
MajGen Geiger still in command. It served as Third Fleet’s amphibious landing 
force. IITAC was given the mission of seizing Guam in concert with VAC’s sei- 
zure of Saipan and Tinian. IITAC provided the Southern Troops and Landing 
Force of the Marianas Expeditionary Force. The 3d Marine Division, 1st Provi- 
sional Marine Brigade, and 77th Infantry Division were subordinate to IIAC 
during the Jul-Aug 44 operation. 

On 12 Jun 44, a Peleliu operation planning staff was formed by IIIAC and 
designated X-Ray Provisional Amphibious Corps (XProvPhibCorps). X-Ray 
Corps was placed under the direct command of MajGen Julian C. Smith while 
the 1st Marine Division prepared for Peleliu; the bulk of ITAC was committed 
to Guam. IITAC reabsorbed XProvPhibCorps on 15 Aug 44, when MajGen Geiger 
and his staff returned from Guam. In Sep and Oct 44, IMAC, with 1st Marine 
Division and 321st Infantry Regiment, 81st Infantry Division attached, fought on 
Peleliu. The 81st Infantry Division, under IIIAC, first secured Angaur Island be- 
fore relieving the 1st Marine Division on Peleliu. 

IITAC then moved to Guadalcanal to prepare for the Okinawa Gunto (Okinawa 
Group) assault subordinate to Tenth Army. The 1st, 2d, and 6th Marine Divisions 
were attached for this Apr—Jul 45 operation. Most of the 2d Marine Division, 
serving as the floating reserve, was released from the operation on 11 Apr. 
MajGen Geiger took command of Tenth Army, while retaining command of 
IITAC, on 18 Jun, when Army LtGen Simon B. Buckner Jr. was killed, making it 
the only instance of a Marine general commanding a field army. LtGen Geiger 
(promoted 19 Jun 45) was relieved of command of the Tenth Army on 23 June 
by LtGen Joseph W. Stillwell, USA. MajGen Keller E. Rockey assumed command 
of IIIAC on 30 Jun 45, when LtGen Geiger took command of FMFPac. IIIAC then 
returned to Guam to prepare for the invasion of Japan, in which the 1st, 4th, 
and 6th Marine Divisions were to be assigned. Instead, IITAC was deployed to 
North China in Sep 45 to disarm Japanese forces with the Ist and 6th Marine 
Divisions. IITAC was headquartered at Tientsin. MajGen DeWitt Peck, 1st Marine 
Division, served as acting commanding general for three weeks in Feb and Mar 
46 while MajGen Rockey was on temporary duty at FMFPac. IITAC initially 
served under Commanding General, U.S. Army Forces in China until it was 
made subordinate to the Seventh Fleet on 1 May 46. The Corps formed six liaison 
teams to supervise the truce between Chinese Nationalist and communist forces. 
IITAC was redesignated Marine Forces, China on 10 Jun 46 to control Marine 
units remaining in North China. It remained headquartered at Tientsin. Com- 
manding General, Ist Marine Division doubled as Commanding General, Marine 
Forces, China. It was deactivated on 19 Jun 47, when the 1st Marine Division 
departed China. IIIAC’s lineage, which also carries IMAC’s lineage, today is car- 
ried by III Marine Expeditionary Force. 

Divisions and major units attached to IITAC included: 


1st Marine Division 1944-46 (Peleliu, Okinawa, China) 
2d Marine Division 1945 (Okinawa) 
3d Marine Division 1944 (Guam) 


6th Marine Division 1944-46 (Okinawa, China) 
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77th Infantry Division (USA) 1944 (Guam) 
81st Infantry Division (USA) 1944 (Angaur, Peleliu) 
1st Provisional Marine Brigade* 1944 (Guam) 


*Became 6th Marine Division. 


IITAC Corps Troops from 1944-45 included: 


IITAC Headquarters and Service Battalion 
IITAC Signal Battalion 

IITAC Motor Transport Battalion 

INAC Medical Battalion 

IITAC Artillery 

IMAC Transient Center 


V Amphibious Corps, FMF/FMFPac 


VAC was formed on 25 Aug 43 at Camp Elliott from PhibCorpsPacFlt, at the 
same time as the Navy’s Fifth Amphibious Force. In early Sep 43, VAC departed 
for Pearl Harbor, and its West Coast training responsibilities were assumed by 
Troop Training Unit, Amphibious Training Command, PacFlt. VAC originally 
included Marine Admin Comd, VAC, but this was redesignated Admin Comd, 
FMFPac on 10 Apr 44 (itself redesignated FMFPac in Jun 44). Formed as the 
amphibious landing force for the Fifth Fleet to support Central Pacific operations, 
VAC was commanded by MajGen Holland M. Smith. VAC’s first mission was 
to seize the Gilbert Islands in preparation for future efforts in the Marshalls. This 
included the 2d Marine Division’s controversial assault on Tarawa and the 27th 
Infantry Division’s seizure of Makin, both operations taking place in Nov 43. 

From Jan to Feb 44, the VAC, along with the attached 4th Marine Division and 
7th and elements of the 27th Infantry Divisions, seized Roi-Namur, Kwajalein, 
and Eniwetok in the Marshalls. Its next task was to secure the northern Marianas. 
This took place from Jun to Aug 44 and included the 2d and 4th Marine Divisions 
seizing Saipan and Tinian with the 27th Infantry Division and XXIV Corps Ar- 
tillery attached. LtGen Smith (promoted on 14 Mar 44) was additionally desig- 
nated commanding General, Expeditionary Troops. As Commanding General, 
VAC, he was also Commanding General, Northern Troops and Landing Force. 
MajGen Harry Schmidt took command of VAC on 12 Jul 44, when MajGen Smith 
was placed in command of FMFPac. In the meantime, he retained command of 
Expeditionary Troops in the Marianas. VAC Artillery served on Leyte under the 
XXIV Corps from Oct to Dec 44. 

In Feb 45, VAC assaulted Iwo Jima with the 4th and 5th Marine Divisions. The 
Corps had previously been designated to assault Chichi Jima and Haha Jima 
(both northeast of Iwo), but, fortuitously, this operation was canceled as Chichi 
Jima was even more strongly fortified than Iwo and unsuited for airfields. LtGen 
Holland Smith, commanding General, FMFPac established an Expeditionary 
Troops staff to oversee the operation, and the 3d Marine Division was in floating 
reserve (later landed under VAC). VAC was scheduled to invade Miyako Shima 
in the Sakishima Gunto near Formosa after Okinawa was secured. VAC was 
badly mauled at Iwo Jima, and the operation was canceled in April. VAC was 
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to have participated in the invasion of Japan with the 2d, 3d, and 5th Marine 

Divisions. Instead, it landed in Japan at Yokosuka and Kyushu in Sep 45 with 

the 2d and 5th Marine Divisions. VAC was relieved of occupation duty on 31 

Dec 45 by the Eighth Army. Corps Headquarters and Corps Troops departed 

Japan in Jan 46, and VAC was deactivated on 15 Feb 46 at Camp Elliott. VAC’s 

lineage is not carried by the currently inactive V Marine Expeditionary Force. 
Divisions and major units attached to VAC included: 


2d Marine Division 1943-46 (Tarawa, Saipan, Tinian, Japan) 
3d Marine Division 1945 (Iwo Jima) 

4th Marine Division 1944-45 (Roi-Namur, Iwo Jima) 

5th Marine Division 1945 (Iwo Jima, Japan) 

7th Infantry Division (USA) 1944 (Kwajalein) 


27th Infantry Division (USA) 1943-44 (Makin, Saipan) 
32d Infantry Division (USA) 1945 (Japan) 

XXIV Corps Artillery (USA) 1944 (Saipan, Tinian) 
22d Marines (Tactical Group 1) 1944 (Eniwetok) 


VAC Corps Troops from 1944-45 included: 


VAC Headquarters and Service Battalion 

VAC Signal Battalion 

VAC Motor Transport Battalion 

VAC Medical Battalion 

VAC Artillery 

VAC Reconnaissance Company /Battalion (transferred to FMFPac in Aug 44) 

VAC Marine Supply Service (became VAC Marine Admin Comd in Apr 44) 

VAC Marine Administrative Command (became Admin Comd, FMFPac in Jun 44) 
VAC Transient Center 


B. MARINE DIVISIONS 


B.1. Formation of Marine Divisions 


The Fleet Marine Force’s and Marine Corps’ first permanently established bri- 
gades were formed on the East and West Coasts in 1935/36. Both brigades were 
built around an infantry regiment and aircraft group. The 1st Brigade was raised 
in Sep 35 at Quantico. This was followed by the 2d Marine Brigade formed in 
Jul 36 at San Diego. 

The activation of Marine divisions was approved on 7 May 40, although pro- 
posals for such formations date back to World War I. The proposed World War 
I Marine division was to be formed from the 4th Marine Brigade, serving with 
the Army’s 2d Division, the 5th Marine Brigade, performing port security duty, 
and the 7-inch gun-armed 10th Regiment, which the Army did not desire de- 
ployed to France. The armistice stifled any plans for a purely Marine division, 
which the Army strongly opposed; it would have meant losing a two-regiment 
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brigade from its 2d Division. The reality was that the Marine Corps had not the 
resources to maintain the infantry strength and provide the large numbers of 
specialist troops necessary for a 21,100-man division in France. 

In Sep 40, the Secretary of the Navy directed that Marine division T/Os be 
prepared, and the existing brigades’ assets would form the core for the two new 
divisions. The Navy’s Judge Advocate general had to verify the legality of form- 
ing Marine divisions. The divisions were to be available to the Fleet Marine Force 
to provide a “strong, fast, striking force for use in subduing enemy incited re- 
bellions or uprisings in neutral countries within South America.” The FMF would 
support War Plans GREEN—intervention in Mexico—and PURPLE—support of 
Brazil in a German/Italian-sponsored insurrection. The future would soon bring 
drastic changes to that understated mission. 

The desired division organization was unobtainable (see the 1940 proposed 
division table, Section B.3.), and an abridged structure was accepted. On 22 Oct 
40, the Major General Commandant notified the Commanding General, Fleet 
Marine Force of the proposed divisions’ organization of three infantry regiments, 
an artillery regiment, an aircraft group; engineer and medical battalions; head- 
quarters and guard companies; and an antiaircraft machine gun battery. The 
Navy General Board, commenting on the expansion of the U.S. Marine Corps, 
concluded, “The composition, organization and strength of the Marine Division 
as submitted to the General Board by the US Marine Corps appear to be satis- 
factory for the overseas landing operations to be required of the Marine Corps 
ground troops.” 

Revised tables of organization called for three infantry regiments: an artillery 
regiment; engineer, service, and medical battalions; and light tank, signal, motor 
transport, antiaircraft machine gun, and guard companies. Regardless of in- 
creased strength authorizations for the Marine Corps, the activation and man- 
ning of new divisional units progressed slowly, and they initially had only two 
infantry regiments. Newly raised units were constantly tasked to provide cadres 
for additional units. This kept most units understrength and made a shambles 
of training schedules. In the event of war, a third Marine division was planned. 

The new divisions had just been activated when a further revised table of 
organization, dated 28 Mar 41, was authorized. It called for three infantry regi- 
ments, an artillery regiment (four 75mm and one 105mm howitzer battalions and 
a special weapons battery); tank, amphibian tractor, parachute, engineer, service, 
and medical battalions; and scout, signal, and guard companies. The existing 
tank companies were absorbed by the new light tank battalions along with the 
scout companies. The antiaircraft machine gun companies were assimilated into 
the new special weapons batteries. The motor transport company was absorbed 
into the service battalion. The two new divisions were less than 60 percent au- 
thorized strength, 40 percent of their equipment, and possessed only minimal 
special troops and service troops units at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

The Navy Department jealously protected its Marine divisions, and no advice 
was sought from the Army, with long experience in organizing divisions and 
developing their internal command and control. The ongoing series of fleet land- 
ing exercises identified numerous flaws in unit organization, equipment, logis- 
tical support, and tactics. This resulted in the addition of a pioneer battalion in 
Jan 42 to provide manpower for moving supplies from landing beaches to com- 
bat units. This new unit, the existing engineer battalion, and an assigned naval 
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construction battalion (Seabees) were placed in a new engineer regiment in Jul 
42. A special weapons battalion was added at the same time. A headquarters 
battalion was formed to consolidate divisional command and control elements. 
The Marine division was the largest in the U.S. armed forces’ structure. 

The parachute battalion was transferred to FMF Troops in Jan 43. The motor 
transport battalion was added in Jul 43 by transferring the four transport com- 
panies from the service battalion. 

Numerous organizational changes were made in 1944. The amphibian tractor 
battalion was reassigned to FMF Troops in Jan 44. The special weapons battalion 
was deleted in early 1944, and its assets were redistributed to other divisional 
and FMF units. The scout company was detached from the tank battalion, re- 
designated reconnaissance, and reassigned to the headquarters battalion. This 
reorganization also saw the elimination of the special troops headquarters, with 
its remaining units reassigned to the service troops. The engineer regiment was 
deleted under the 1944 reorganization. The engineer and pioneer battalions re- 
mained under division control, and the naval construction battalion was returned 
to Navy control. Existing FMF Troops units, habitually attached to divisions to 
support operations, were eventually assigned, specifically, the assault signal 
company in May 45, amphibian truck company in Jul 45, and the rocket and war 
dog platoons after the war. 

The number of artillery battalions organic to artillery regiments and the cali- 
bers of weapons assigned to them were frequently changed during the war. This 
is discussed in Chapter 5.B.3. 

By late 1944, various FMF units were habitually attached to divisions for com- 
bat operations. These may have included a naval construction battalion, two 
replacement drafts, up to three Marine and/or Army amphibian tractor battal- 
ions, an armored amphibian tractor battalion, one or two Marine and/or Army 
amphibian truck companies, a joint assault signal company, rocket detachment, 
war dog platoon, wire platoon, radio intelligence platoon, and an observation 
squadron. 


B.2. Marine Division Structure 


By late 1942, the Marine division had matured into a standard structure with 
sufficiently diverse units to make it a self-contained amphibious fighting force 
well suited for combat on rugged tropical islands. Changes were introduced each 
year of the war in order to capitalize on lessons learned from previous opera- 
tions, adapt to expected Japanese resistance, increase firepower, reduce man- 
power needs, provide for more effective allocation of resources between divisions 
and corps, and further streamline the division’s logistics. Revisions to divisional 
subordinate units were directed between these major reorganizations. Most of 
the units deleted from the division were reassigned to FMF Troops for attach- 
ment to corps and divisions as required. Units organic to the Marine division 
were assigned specific missions: 


Division Headquarters Command and staff. 


Headquarters Battalion Command and control, signals, and military police sup- 
port. 
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Infantry Regiments 


Artillery Regiment 
Tank Battalion 


Parachute Battalion 

Special Weapons Battalion 
Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Engineer Battalion 

Pioneer Battalion 


Naval Construction Battalion 


Service Battalion 


Motor Transport Battalion 
Medical Battalion 
Scout/Recon Company 
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Locate, close with, and destroy the enemy by fire 
and maneuver or repel the assault by fire and close 
combat. 


Provide direct and general artillery fire support. 


Close with, and destroy, the enemy with armor- 
protected firepower, shock and maneuver, and provide 
antitank fire support. 


Provide a parachute deployable raiding and reconnais- 
sance force. 


Provide antiaircraft and antitank fire support. 


Transport supplies ashore (originally), transport assault 
force from ship to shore, and support mechanized oper- 
ations ashore. 


Enhance mobility, countermobility, and survivability. 


Support ship-to-shore movement of supplies and maté- 
riel and supplement engineer support. 


Provide construction and general engineer support. 


Provide supply, ordnance maintenance, and (originally) 
motor transport support. 


Divisional and regimental truck transportation support. 
Provide direct and general medical support 
Collect battlefield intelligence information by dis- 


mounted and mounted patrolling. 


Unlike Army divisions, which have endured many and varied reorganizations, 
today’s Marine divisions bear a striking resemblance to their World War II an- 
cestors. Even the assignment of regiments has barely changed—in today’s 3d 
Marine Division the 4th Marines has replaced the 21th, which is assigned on 
paper to the inactive 6th Marine Division. 


B.3. Division Tables of Organization 


Tables of organization (T/O) specified the allocation of personnel, their au- 
thorized job specification serial numbers (SSN) and ranks, weapons, and unit 
equipment. It must be noted that reorganizations were not immediate and usu- 
ally took place during a division’s next rest and rebuilding period, sometimes 
several months after the approval date. The 1st, 3d, and 4th Marine Divisions 
had been reorganized under the May 1944 T/O prior to commitment to the 
Marianas in June, except that the engineer regiments, which were to have been 
deleted, remained in existence until after the campaign, at which time they were 
deactivated. In some instances, reorganizations of internal division units took 
place before the new T/O’s official approval date. The 1st, 2d, and 6th Marine 
Divisions, preparing to execute the Apr 45 Okinawa operation, were partly re- 
organized under the Sep 45 T/O by the time of the landing. Tables of organi- 
zation were considered minimal manning and could vary significantly either way 
in practice. Likewise, weapons, vehicles, and other equipment actually issued to 
a division and its units may have been somewhat different in quantity and model 
designations. 
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Divisions organized under specific T/Os were: 


T/O Date Marine Divisions 

28 Mar 41 ‘1st and 2d 

1 Jul 42 1st, 2d, and 3d 

15 Apr 43 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th 

5 May 44 = Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th 

4 Sep 45 Ist, 2d, 5th, and 6th (implemented in Jan 45 in 1st, 2d, 6th) 


In the following T/Os’ Weapons Recapitulation section under each Division, 
the weapons listed in the Regiment column are those assigned to each of the 
three infantry regiments. Those under the Division column are the total assigned 
to all divisional units, including the three infantry regiments. Machine guns 
mounted on tanks, amphibian tractors, and other vehicles (on-vehicle equipment) 
are included in the totals along with dedicated crew-served weapons. A subunit 
followed by, for example, (<3) indicates that three such subunits were organic 
to the parent unit, for example, three rifle companies in an infantry battalion. 
The listed weapons and personnel assigned to the subunits are for a single such 
subunit and are not a total for all three. 


Proposed Full-Strength Marine Division, 1940 


The Marine division proposed in 1940 was extremely ambitious considering the 
scarcity of funds, manpower, and equipment as well as the limited threat per- 
ceived by the isolationist United States. The value of including this wistful division 
is to allow comparisons with the evolving structure of the wartime divisions. 


Division HQ Company 
Signal Company 
Guard Company 

Scout Company 12M3 scout cars 
Weapons Battalion 


HQ Battery 


Antiaircraft Machine Gun Battery 

Antitank Battery 

75mm. Gun Battery 

Chemical Mortar Battery 
Tank Battalion 

HQ Company 

Tank Company (x4) 

Maintenance Company 
Service Battalion 

HQ Company 

Maintenance Company 

Service Company 


Motor Transport Company 


12.50 AA HMG 
6X37mm_ AT guns 
475mm guns 
4xX4.2in mortars 


11 Marsmon-Harrington light tanks 
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Medical Battalion 
HQ Company 
Medical Company (X3) 
Engineer Battalion 
HQ Company 
Engineer Company (x4) 
Artillery Regiment 
HQ Battery 
Special Weapons Battery 
75mm Pack Howitzer Battalion (<3) 
HQ Battery 
75mm Pack Howitzer Battery (<3) 
155mm Howitzer Battalion 
HQ Battery 
155mm Howitzer Battery (<3) 
Infantry Regiment (x3) 
HQ Company 
Service Company 
Weapons Company 


Infantry Battalion (x3) 
HQ Company 
Rifle Company (3) 
Weapons Company 


Marine Aircraft Group 
HQ Squadron 
Marine Fighting Squadron (VMF) 
Bombing Squadron (VMB) 
Scouting Squadron (VMS) 
Observation Squadron (VMO) 
Utility Squadron (VMJ) 


D-100 Series Marine Division, 1 Jul 42 
Division HQ 
Special Troops 
HQ Battalion 
HQ Company 
Signal Company 
Military Police Company 
Special Weapons Battalion 
HQ and Service Battery 


4x75mm pack how 


4xX155mm how 


12x.50 AA HMG, 12.50 AT HMG, 
2x75mm pack how, 2X4.2in mort 


3X60mm mort 


16.30 HMG, 4x.50 AA HMG, 4x.50 AT 
HMG, 4X81mm mort 


Total Strength: 19,514 


3,031 
697 
334 
267 

96 
856 
99 
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Antitank Battery (<3) 6X37mm SP AT gun, 100 
2xX75mm SP AT gun 

40mm Antiaircraft Artillery Battery 16X40mm AA gun 307 

90mm Antiaircraft Artillery Battery 690mm AA gun 126 

Parachute Battalion! 583 
HQ Company 106 
Parachute Company (3) 3X2.36-in RL, 159 

360mm mort 

Light Tank Battalion 895 
HQ and Service Company 80 
Tank Company (x4) 18XM3 tank 160 
Scout Company 14XM3A1 scout car 175 

Service Troops 1,946 

Service Battalion 959 
HQ Company 55 
Service and Supply Company 352 
Ordnance Company 109 
Division Transport Company 116 
Regimental Transport Company 109 
(x3) 

Medical Battalion 506 
HQ and Service Company 16 
Medical Company (x5) 98 

Amphibian Tractor Battalion 100X amtrac, 59X 481 

spt amtrac 


HQ and Service Company 
Amphibian Tractor Company (3) 


Engineer Regiment 2,452 
HQ and Service Company 273 
Engineer Battalion 614 

HQ Company 24x flamethrower 29 

Engineer Company (X3) 195 
Pioneer Battalion 743 

HQ Company 119 

Pioneer Company (X3) 208 
Naval Construction Battalion? 822 

HQ Company 

Construction Company (X3) 

Artillery Regiment’ 2,581 
HQ and Service Battery 159 


105mm Howitzer Battalion 607 
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HQ and Service Battery 


105mm Howitzer Battery (<3) 


75mm Pack Howitzer Battalion (<3) 
HQ and Service Battery 


75mm Pack Howitzer Battery (<3) 


4X105mm how 


4X75mm how 


Infantry Regiment (<3) (see following Marine Infantry Regiment) 


Division Remarks: 


‘Transferred to the FMF in Apr 43. 
?Units carried their original designation when assigned but were redesignated as the regiments’ 3d 


Battalion. 


154 
151 
605 
152 
151 


5A special weapons battery was organic to the artillery regiment in 1942-43. It was armed with 12.50 
AA MGs, 4X37mm AA guns, 4X37mm SP AT guns, and 2X75mm SP AT guns. 


Figure 4.2 


D-Series, Marine Division, up to 1942 


SPECIAL 
TROOPS 


HQ 
BATTALION 
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LIGHT TANK 
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BATTALION 


RAIDER 
BATTALION 


MARINE 
DIVISION 


ENGINEER 
REGIMENT 


SERVICE 
TROOPS 


SERVICE 
BATTALION 


ENGINEER 
BATTALION 


PIONEER 
BATTALION 


MEDICAL 
BATTALION 


AMPHIBIAN NAVAL 
TRACTOR CONST 
BATTALION BATTALION 


Note: This T/O was used into 1942. 


ARTILLERY 
REGIMENT 


75MM PACK 
HOWITZER 
BATTALION 


105MM 
HOWITZER 
BATTALION 


155MM 
HOWITZER 
BATTALION 


SPECIAL 
WEAPONS 
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INFANTRY 
REGIMENT 


INFANTRY 
BATTALION 


WEAPONS 
COMPANY 
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D-Series Marine Infantry Regiment, 1 Jul 42 
HQ and Service Company 
Weapons Company 


Company HQ 
75mm SP Gun Platoon 275mm SP AT gun* 
20mm Antiaircraft and Anti- 2x.50 MG, 6X20mm AAT 


tank Gun Platoon (<3) 
Infantry Battalion (x3) 

HQ Company 
Battalion HQ 
Company HQ 

Weapons Company 
Company HQ 
20mm Antiaircraft and Anti- 2.50 MG, 4X20mmAA 
tank Gun Platoon 
81mm Mortar Platoon 4X81mm mort 
Machine Gun Platoon (x3) 12x.30 HMG 

Rifle Company (3) 
Company HQ 
Weapons Platoon 2.30 LMG, 2X60mm mort 
Rifle Platoon (<3) 


Weapons Recapitulation 

.45-cal M1911/M1911A1 pistol 

.45-cal M50/M55 submachine gun 

30-cal M1 carbinet 

.30-cal M1903-series rifle (snipers and rifle grenade launchers) 
30-cal M1 riflet 

.30-cal M1918A2 automatic rifle (BAR) 

.30-cal M1917A1 heavy machine gun (water-cooled) 

.30-cal M1919A4 light machine gun (air-cooled) 

.30-cal M1941 light machine gun (parachute battalion only) 
.50-cal HB-M2 heavy machine gun (air-cooled) 

.50-cal M2 antiaircraft heavy machine gun (water-cooled) 
20mm Mk 4 antiaircraft gun 

37mm M6 self-propelled antitank gun (truck-mounted) 
40mm M1 antiaircraft gun 

90mm M1 antiaircraft gun 

75mm. M3 self-propelled antitank gun (halftrack-mounted) 
75mm M1A1 pack howitzer 

105mm M2A1 howitzer 


60mm M2 mortar 


Total Strength: 3,168 
173 

196 

48 

34 

38 


933 
111 
75 
36 
273 
29 
24 


76 
48 
183 
29 
28 
42 


Regiment Division 


17 798 
507 4,208 
943 10,953 

97 456 

1,385 7 A06 
162 513 
72 544 
36 656 
87 

8 360 
32 

18t 54 
20 

16 

6 

2 12 
36 

12 

18 63 
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81mm M1 mortar 12 36 
2.36-in M1 antitank rocket launcher 44 132 
M1 rifle grenade launcher (for M1903-series rifles) 97 456 
M3-series light tank (earlier M2A4 also employed) 72 
M3A1 scout car 14 
LVT troop/cargo type amphibian tractor 100 
LVT support type amphibian tractor 59 
M1 portable flamethrower Limited numbers issued in late 1942 


Regiment and Weapons Remarks: 

*The halftrack-mounted 75mm gun was not issued to regiments until near the end of the Guadalcanal 
campaign. Towed 75mm M1897A2 field guns were substituted. 

tWhile the T/O prescribed 20mm guns, battalion AT platoons were actually armed with obsolete 
37mm M1916 infantry “AT” guns due to the priority of fitting available 20mm guns aboard 
ships. The M1916 guns, used as training weapons, were replaced by 37mm M3A1 AT guns before 
the units were committed to combat. 

{M1 rifles and M1 carbines were in limited supply until fully fielded within the FMF in late 1943. 
M1903-series rifles were issued in the place of M1 rifles and M1 carbines, although some units 
received M50/M55 submachine guns in lieu of M1 carbines. 


Figure 4.3 
D-Series Marine Division, 1942-43 
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Note: The 1943 T/O was similar except that parachute and amphibian tractor battalions were trans- 
ferred to FMF Troops, and an additional 105mm howitzer battalion was added. 
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E-100 Series Marine Division, 15 Apr 43 Total Strength: 19,965 
Division HQ 211 
Special Troops' 2,317 
HQ Battalion 851 
HQ Company 420 
Signal Company 340 
Military Police Company 101 
Special Weapons Battalion? 757 
HQ and Service Battery 102 
Antitank Battery (<3) 6X37mm AT gun, 2X75mm 116 
SP AT gun 

40mm Antiaircraft Artillery Battery 16x40mm AA gun 307 
Light Tank Battalion 707 
HQ and Service Company 85 
Tank Company (X3)° 18XM3 tank 161 
Scout Company 139 
Service Troops 2,200 
Service Battalion 661 
HQ Company 62 
Service and Supply Company 455 
Ordnance Company 144 
Motor Transport Battalion 527 
HQ and Service Company 188 
Transport Company (X3) 113 
Medical Battalion 526 
HQ and Service Company 21 
Medical Company (x5) 101 
Amphibian Tractor Battalion* 100Xamtrac, 73Xspt amtrac 486 
HQ and Service Company 81 
Amphibian Tractor Company (3) 135 
Engineer Regiment? 2,513 
HQ and Service Company 290 
Engineer Battalion 645 
HQ Company 60 
Engineer Company (X3) 195 
Pioneer Battalion 744 
HQ Company 120 
Pioneer Company (X3) 208 
Naval Construction Battalion 838 
HQ Company 158 


Construction Company (x3) 230 
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Artillery Regiment 2,207 
HQ and Service Battery 204 
105mm Howitzer Battalion (x2)° 594 

HQ and Service Battery 150 
105mm Howitzer Battery (<3) 4X105mm how 148 
75mm Pack Howitzer Battalion 605 
(x3) 

HQ and Service Battery 152 
75mm Pack Howitzer Battery (<3) 475mm how 151 


Infantry Regiment (<3) (see following Marine Infantry Regiment) 


Division Remarks: 

‘Special troops headquarters deleted in May 44. 

Special weapons battalion deleted in May 44. 

°M4A1 medium tanks were issued to some battalions during this period to equip one company. 

“Transferred to the FMF in May 44. 

°Engineer regiment was deleted in May 44, and the engineer and pioneer battalions were placed 
under divisional control. The naval construction battalion was returned to Navy control. 

°A 155mm howitzer battalion was substituted for this unit from 1941 to 1943 in the 1st and 2d Marine 
Divisions. 

7A 5th Battalion with 75mm pack howitzers was added in Feb 42 and deleted in Aug 42. 


E-Series Marine Infantry Regiment, 15 Apr 43 Total Strength: 3,242 
HQ and Service Company 186 
Weapons Company 197 
Company HQ 69 
75mm SP Gun Platoon 2X75mm SP AT gun 26 
37mm Gun Platoon (<3) 4x37mm AT gun 34 
Infantry Battalion (3) 953 
HQ Company 137 
Battalion HQ 123 
Company HQ 14 
Weapons Company 288 
Company HQ 41 
81mm Mortar Platoon 4X81mm mort 58 
Machine Gun Platoon (X3) 12x.30 HMG 43 
Rifle Company (3) 196 
Company HQ 28 
Weapons Platoon 3xX.30 LMG, 39 
360mm mort 
Rifle Platoon (<3) 43 
Weapons Recapitulation Regiment Division 
.45-cal M1911/M1911A1 pistol x 299 
.45-cal M1A1 submachine gun 78 
.30-cal M1 carbine 1,405 11,074 


.30-cal M1 rifle 1,673 8,030 
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30-cal M1918A2 automatic rifle (BAR) 162 558 
.30-cal M1917A1 heavy machine gun (water-cooled) 36 108 
.30-cal M1919A4 light machine gun (air-cooled) 69 682 
.50-cal HB-M2 heavy machine gun (air-cooled) 16 343 
12-ga M97/M12 riot shotgun 100 306 
37mm M3A1 antitank gun 12 54 
40mm M1 antiaircraft gun 16 
75mm. M3 self-propelled antitank gun (halftrack-mounted) 2 12 
75mm M1A1 pack howitzer 36 
105mm M2A1 howitzer 24 
60mm M2 mortar 27 81 
81mm M1 mortar 12 36 
2.36-in M1 antitank rocket launcher 53 243 
MI1AI1 portable flamethrower 24 
M3-series light tankt 54 
LVT troop type amphibian tractor 100 
LVT support type amphibian tractor 73 


Weapons Remarks: 

*The pistol was entirely replaced by the carbine within infantry and artillery regiments. 

tBesides the M3-series light tanks, some M4A1 mediums were issued to certain units in 1943, and 
some M5A1 lights were used in early 1944. 


F-100 Series Marine Division, 5 May 44 Total Strength: 17,465 
Division HQ 257 
HQ Battalion 1,004 
HQ Company 483 
Signal Company 292 
Military Police Company 102 
Reconnaissance Company 127 
Assault Signal Company’ 465 
Tank Battalion? 630 
HQ and Service Company 1XM4 tank 123 
Tank Company (x3) 15xXM4 tank 169 
Engineer Battalion 904 
HQ Company 307 
Engineer Company (X3) 199 
Pioneer Battalion 745 
HQ Company 127 
Pioneer Company (X3) 206 
Service Troops 1,889 
Service Battalion 751 


HQ Company 68 
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Service and Supply Company 502 
Ordnance Company 178 
Motor Transport Battalion 539 
HQ and Service Company 194 
Transport Company (X3) 115 
Medical Battalion 599 
HQ and Service Company 89 
Medical Company (x5) 102 
Artillery Regiment 2,639 
HQ and Service Battery 229 
105mm Howitzer Battalion (2) 602 
HQ and Service Battery 161 
105mm Howitzer Battery (<3) 4xX105mm how 147 
75mm Pack Howitzer Battalion (<2) 603 
HQ and Service Battery 159 
75mm Pack Howitzer Battery (<3) 475mm how 148 


Infantry Regiment (<3) (see following Marine Infantry Regiment) 


Division Remarks: 

*Previously designated joint assault signal company as an FMF asset but was habitually attached to 
each division to support landings. “Joint” was dropped from the designation when it was made 
organic to the division in May 45. 

?Tank battalions were not immediately and completely reequipped with M4-series medium tanks. 
Some were committed to combat with one or two medium tank companies, and the balance still 
equipped with light tanks. 


F-Series Marine Infantry Regiment, 5 May 44 Total Strength: 3,218 
HQ and Service Company 261 
Weapons Company 203 
Company HQ 71 
75mm SP Gun Platoon 4xX75mm SP AT gun 36 
37mm Gun Platoon (<3) 4X37mm AT gun 32 
Infantry Battalion* (<3) 918 
HQ Company 213 
Battalion HQ 138 
Company HQ 17 
81mm Mortar Platoon 4X81mm mort 58 
Rifle Company (3) 235 
Company HQ 3X60mm mort 53 
Machine Gun Platoon 6X.30 LMG, 6.30 HMG 43 
Rifle Platoon (<3) 46 


Regiment Remarks: 

*The battalion weapons company was disbanded. The 81mm mortar platoon was placed in the head- 
quarters company, and the three machine gun platoons were merged with the rifle companies’ 
weapons platoon’s machine gun section to become company machine gun platoons. The weap- 
ons platoon’s 60mm mortar section was placed in the company headquarters. 
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Weapons Recapitulation Regiment Division 
.45-cal M1911/M1911A1 pistol . 399 
.45-cal M1A1 submachine gun 49 
.30-cal M1 carbine 1,794 10,953 
.30-cal M1 rifle 1,179 5,436 
30-cal M1918A2 automatic rifle (BAR) 243 853 
.30-cal M1917A1 heavy machine gun (water-cooled) 54 162 
.30-cal M1919A4 light machine gun (air-cooled) 65 302 
.50-cal HB-M2 heavy machine gun (air-cooled) 12 161 
12-ga M97/M12 riot shotgun 100 306 
37mm M3A1 antitank gun 12 36 
75mm. M3 self-propelled antitank gun (halftrack-mounted) 4 12 
75mm M1A1 pack howitzer 24 
105mm M2A1 howitzer 24 
60mm M2 mortar 39 117 
81mm M1 mortar 12 36 
2.36-in M1A1 antitank rocket launcher 43 172 
M1A1/M2-2 portable flamethrower 81 243 
E4-5 mechanized flamethrower kitt 24 
M4A2/M4A3 medium tank 46 
LVT support type amphibian tractor 71 
M29C amphibian cargo carriert Numbers varied, task specific 


Weapons Remarks: 

*The pistol had been entirely replaced by the carbine within infantry and artillery regiments. 

+Flamethrower kit retrofitted to the M4 tank. 

+Special allowance to the 3d, 4th, and 5th Marine Divisions for the Iwo Jima assault. They were also 
used on Okinawa by the 1st and 6th Marine Divisions. 


While the G-series T/O was dated 4 Sep 45, many of its changes were imple- 
mented long before that date when component unit T/Os began to be issued in 
early 1945. Even the associated 1 May 45 infantry regiment T/O was imple- 
mented prior to the 1st, 2d, and 6th Marine Divisions’ Apr 45 Okinawa assault, 
and the other divisions followed. 


G-100 Series Marine Division, 4 Sep 45 Total Strength: 19,176 
Division HQ 369 
HQ Battalion 1,794 
HQ Company 649 
Signal Company 348 
Military Police Company 99 
Reconnaissance Company 113 
Assault Signal Company 465 
Rocket Platoon’ 12X4.5-in SP RL 56 


War Dog Platoon? 64 
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Tank Battalion 623 
HQ and Service Company 1XM4 tank, 9XM4 flame tank 113 
Tank Company (3) 15XM4 tank 170 

Engineer Battalion 875 
HQ Company 275 
Engineer Company (X3) 200 

Pioneer Battalion 740 
HQ Company 134 
Pioneer Company (X3) 202 

Service Troops 2,247 
Service Battalion 732 

HQ Company ye 
Service Company 276 
Supply Company 157 
Ordnance Company 242 
Motor Transport Battalion 906 
HQ and Service Company 76 
Automotive Repair Company 349 
Amphibian Truck Company? 145 
Transport Company (x4) 84 
Medical Battalion® 609 
HQ and Service Company 104 
Medical Company (x5) 101 

Artillery Regiment 2,661 
HQ and Service Battery 249 
105mm Howitzer Battalion (x3) 592 

HQ and Service Battery 166 
105mm Howitzer Battery (x3) 4x105mm how 142 
155mm Howitzer Battalion* 636 
HQ and Service Battery 162 
155mm Howitzer Battery (x3) 4x155mm how 158 


Infantry Regiment (<3) (see following Marine Infantry Regiment) 


Division Remarks: 

*Previously an FMF unit designated rocket detachment (provisional). 

?Previously an FMF unit. 

°An expanded 727-man medical battalion was approved in Mar 45, but it was not implemented until 
1947 and may not have been fully developed. It consisted of a single shore evacuation, three 
collecting and clearing, and two hospital companies. 

‘Substituted by an additional 105mm battalion in 1st, 2d, and 6th Marine Divisions on Okinawa. 


G-Series Marine Infantry Regiment, 1 May 45 Total Strength: 3,412 
HQ and Service Company 249 
Weapons Company 175 


Company HQ 51 
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105mm SP Howitzer Pla- 4X105mm SP howitzer 


toon* 


37mm Gun Platoon (X2) 437mm AT gun 


Infantry Battalion (<3) 


HQ Company 
Battalion HQ 
Company HQ 
81mm Mortar Platoon 4X81mm mort 
Assault Platoon 12x flamethrower, 8 X2.36-in RL 


Rifle Company (X3) 
Company HQ 3X60mm mort 


Machine Gun Platoon 8X.30 LMG, 6.30 HMG 


Rifle Platoon (<3) 


Regiment Remarks: 


44 


40 
996 
270 
131 

26 

58 

55 
242 

51 

46 

45 


*Implemented in Mar 45 in the Ist, 2d, and 6th Marine Divisions for use on Okinawa. 


Weapons Recapitulation 

.45-cal M1911/M1911A1 pistol 

.45-cal M1A1 submachine gun 

.30-cal M1 carbine 

.30-cal M1 rifle 

.30-cal M1918A2 automatic rifle (BAR) 


.30-cal M1917A1 heavy machine gun (water-cooled) 


.30-cal M1919A4 light machine gun (air-cooled) 
.50-cal HB-M2 heavy machine gun (air-cooled) 
12-ga M97/M12 riot shotgun 

37mm M3A1 antitank gun 

105mm M7B1 self-propelled howitzer 

105mm M2A1 howitzer 

155mm M1 howitzer 

60mm M2/M19 mortar 

81mm M1 mortar 

2.36-inch M9A1/M18 antitank rocket launcher 
4.5-inch Mk 7 self-propelled rocket launcher 
M2-2 portable flamethrower 

M3-4-3 mechanized flamethrower kit’ 
M4A2/M4A3 medium tank 

M4A2/M4A3 modified flamethrower tank? 
LVT support type amphibian tractor 


M3 personnel carrier (command halftrack) 
2¥%2-ton DUKW-353 amphibian truck 


Weapons Remarks: 


Regiment Division 


408 1,707 
49 

1,383 10,371 
1,393 6,261 
243 867 
54 162 
66 356 
10 162 
100 06 
8 24 

4 12 
36 

12 

39 117 
12 36 
35 153 
12 

36 108 
18 

46 

9 

91 

1 5 


‘Flamethrower kit retrofitted to the M4 tank and previously designated the E4-5. 


?Mounted the E12-7R1 flamethrower. 
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Figure 4.4 
F-Series Marine Division, 1944-45 
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Note: The 1945 T/O was similar except that the howitzer battalions were changed to four 105mm. 


B.4. Marine Divisions, 1941-47 


The histories of most Marine divisions are closely tied to Marine brigades in 
that either they were formed from existing brigades or the divisions formed 
provisional brigades from their assets to support contingency deployments. The 
manner in which each of the six divisions was assembled and organized was 
accomplished differently. 


1st Marine Division 


The “Old Breed” or the “Big One” was formed at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, on 
1 Feb 41 by redesignating and eventually expanding the 1st Marine Brigade, 
FMF. (Actually, on the day of redesignation, much of the Brigade was afloat and 
bound for a landing exercise at Culebra Island, Puerto Rico.) The 11th Marines 
(artillery) was activated in Mar. The Division redeployed to Quantico in May 41, 
but the 7th Marines was based at Parris Island. The Division soon relocated to 
New River in Jun. Expansion began immediately, with the existing 5th and 7th 
Marines providing cadres for the new Ist Marines. All units were still under- 
strength, with only 8,918 assigned troops in Dec 41. From Aug 41, consideration 
was given to conducting a combined U.S./British landing in northwest Africa. 
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Up to five U.S. Army divisions and the 1st Marine Division were estimated for 
Operation GYMNAST, but available shipping and other limited resources made it 
impractical to launch, and it was canceled in Jan 42. 

The Division formed the 3d Marine Brigade, FMF around the 7th Marines in 
Mar 42 and deployed it to Western Samoa as a defense force. The Division ( — ) 
embarked at Norfolk, Virginia, on 19 May 42 and arrived at Wellington, New 
Zealand, on 20 Jun. Reinforced by the 2d Marine Division’s 2d Marines, it landed 
on Guadalcanal and other nearby islands on 7-8 Aug 42. The 2d Marines was 
originally scheduled to secure Ndeni Island in the Santa Cruz Islands to the east, 
but this was canceled. The 7th Marines, formerly with the 3d Brigade, rejoined 
the Division from Western Samoa on 18 Sep 42. The 2d Marine Division’s 8th 
Marines arrived on 8 Nov 42 for attachment. On 4 Jan 43, Advance Echelon, 
Headquarters, 2d Marine Division arrived with the 6th Marines and assumed 
control of its earlier arriving divisional units. Most of the 1st Marine Division 
withdrew on 22 Dec, although the 7th Marines (Reinforced) remained until 5 Feb 
43 under Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division. 

The Division debarked for a brief stay at Brisbane, Australia, and then moved to 
Melbourne for rest and refit. The 17th Marines (engineer) was formed in Jan 43. Be- 
tween Sep and Nov 43, the Division departed Australia for dispersal areas on east- 
ern New Guinea and nearby Goodenough Island. The headquarters was located at 
Dobodura, New Guinea. The Division landed on New Britain at Cape Gloucester 
on 26 Dec 43 under the Sixth Army. This was followed by a number of amphibious 
operations on the island’s northwest coast and other Bismarck Archipelago is- 
lands. These operations were completed in Apr 44, and the Division was moved to 
Pavuvu Island in the Russells for rest. Up to this time, the Division served under 
Gen. MacArthur’s General Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Area. 

The conclusion of the New Britain campaign led to a brief battle involving the 
Marine Corps, Navy, Gen. MacArthur’s General Headquarters, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Navy and Marine Corps desired that the 1st Marine Division be 
subordinated to commander in chief, Pacific Ocean Areas (a Navy command), un- 
der which it could be more effectively employed for upcoming Central Pacific am- 
phibious operations. MacArthur, who much admired the 1st Marine Division, 
attempted to retain it under his command. The Navy feared that the Division, 
highly experienced in jungle warfare and amphibious operations, would lose this 
latter skill if retained under MacArthur’s command pursuing Japanese remnants 
on New Britain for months on end. On 8 Apr 44, arrangements were made to 
relieve the 1st Marine Division with the 40th Infantry Division, which occurred be- 
tween 23 Apr and 4 May 44. The Division was placed under the control of Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Ocean Areas, after moving to Pavuvu, and attached to 
IIIAC. 

On 15 Sep 44, the Division assaulted Peleliu in the Palaus Islands, the west- 
ernmost group in the Carolines. Here it encountered the war’s first deadly, mu- 
tually supporting cave defenses. The 321st Regimental Combat Team was 
attached on 22 Sep 44. The Division was relieved by the 81st Infantry Division 
on 16 Oct and soon departed. The 1st Marine Division was again assembled on 
Pavuvu by mid-Nov and was scheduled to assault Chichi Jima Retto, but this 
operation was canceled. 

The Division assaulted Okinawa on 1 Apr 45, where it fought until 21 Jun. 
During the campaign it was attached to XXIV Corps from 30 Apr to 7 May. The 
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Division was reinforced by the 8th Marines, 2d Marine Division from 15 Jun. It 
remained on the island until deployed to North China on 30 Sep 45 as an oc- 
cupation force and to disarm Japanese forces in Hopeh Province. 

The Division was headquartered in Tientsin with elements in Peiping and 
Chinwangtao. From Jun 46 to Jun 47, the Division Headquarters doubled as 
Headquarters, Marine Forces, China, its task force designation. The Division was 
moved to Camp Pendleton in Jun 47. A small rear echelon remained in Tientsin 
under FMF, Western Pacific until 30 Aug 47. (The Division has remained at Camp 
Pendleton and participated in the Korean [1950-55], Vietnam [1966-71], and Gulf 


Wars [1990-91].) 


1941-42 
HQ Battalion 
1st Light Tank Battalion 
1st Engineer Battalion 
1st Parachute Battalion 
1st Service Battalion 
1st Medical Battalion 
1st Motor Transport Company 
1st Chemical Company 
1st Antiaircraft Machine Gun Battery 
1st Marines 
5th Marines 
7th Marines 
11th Marines (artillery) 
1942-44 
Special Troops 
HQ Battalion 
1st Light Tank Battalion’ 
1st Special Weapons Battalion? 
1st Parachute Battalion® 
Service Troops 
1st Service Battalion 


Remarks: 


1st Medical Battalion 
1st Motor Transport Battalion* 
1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion® 
1st Marines 
5th Marines 
7th Marines 
11th Marines (artillery) 
17th Marines (engineer)® 
1944-47 
HQ Battalion 
1st Tank Battalion 
1st Engineer Battalion 
1st Pioneer Battalion 
Service Troops 
1st Service Battalion 
1st Medical Battalion 
1st Motor Transport Battalion 
1st Marines 
5th Marines 
7th Marines 
11th Marines (artillery) 


“Light” dropped from the designation in May 44. 


*Deactivated in May 44. 
’Reassigned to the FMF in Jan 43. 
“Activated in Jun 43. 

°Reassigned to the FMF in Jan 44. 


°Assigned in Jan 43 and deactivated in Jun 44. 


Commanding Generals (CG) 
MajGen Holland M. Smith 
MajGen Philip H. Torrey 
MajGen Alexander A. Vandegrift 


1 Feb 41 
14 Jun 41 
23 Mar 42 (Guadalcanal) 
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MajGen William H. Rupertus 8 Jul 43 (Peleliu) (BGen Oliver P. Smith temporary 
CG 9 May-20 Jun 44) 
MajGen Pedro A. del Valle 2 Nov 44 (Okinawa) 
MajGen DeWitt Peck 9 Aug 45-10 Jun 46 
2d Marine Division 


“The Silent Second” Division was activated on 1 Feb 41 at Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego by redesignating and eventually expanding the 2d Marine Brigade, 
FMF.° Expansion began immediately, with the existing 6th and 8th Marines pro- 
viding cadres for the new 2d Marines, all now established at Camp Elliott. The 
10th Marines (artillery) was also brought up to strength. In Apr 41, the Division 
deployed the Advance Detachment, Marine Defense Force (144 troops) to Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, in anticipation of deployment there, but this never occurred. The 
Division provided the 6th Marines and other assets for the 1st Marine Brigade 
(Provisional) sent to reinforce Iceland’s defenses in Jun 41. In the fall the Divi- 
sion’s 2d Engineer Battalion ( — ) was sent to Hawaii to construct the Salt Lake 
Camp (later designated Camp Catlin). In Dec 41, the Division possessed only 
7,540 troops. Its first wartime mission was to establish defensive positions on the 
southern California coast from Oceanside to the Mexican border. The Division 
formed the 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced in Dec 41, and deployed it with the 
8th Marines to defend American Samoa. In Jan 42, the Division was tasked to 
establish a recruit training depot at Camp Kearney (Camp Elliott). The 9th Ma- 
rines was assigned to the Division in Feb 42, until reassigned to 3d Marine Di- 
vision in Sep 43. The 1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) elements rejoined the 
Division in May 42, and the 2d Engineer Battalion returned from Hawaii. Am- 
phibious warfare training intensified from this point. 

The 2d Marines (Reinforced) was detached from the Division in Jun 42 and 
rendezvoused with the 1st Marine Division near Fiji on 26 Jul. It fought on Guad- 
alcanal under the 1st Marine Division. While the 2d Marines were fighting on 
Guadalcanal, a substantial regimental rear echelon initially remained on Espiritu 
Santo. The 18th Marines (engineer) was assigned to the Division in Sep 42. The 
8th Marines (Reinforced), formerly with the 2d Brigade, arrived at Guadalcanal 
from Samoa on 8 Nov 42 to further reinforce the 1st Marine Division. On 4 Jan 
43, Advance Echelon, Headquarters, 2d Marine Division arrived with the 6th 
Marines (Reinforced), via New Zealand, where the Division Headquarters and 
Rear Echelon remained, and assumed command of the earlier arriving divisional 
elements. The Advance Echelon, under command of the assistant division com- 
mander, continued operations until 8 Feb 43. During the conclusion of the Guad- 
alcanal campaign, a provisional joint force was formed by the Army’s XIV Corps 
on 25 Jan 43 from elements of Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division and the 
Army’s Americal Division. Headquarters, Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division 
served as the Composite Army-Marine (CAM) Division Headquarters. The CAM 
Division was dissolved on 9 Feb, and its units returned to their respective di- 
visions’ control. 

The Advance Echelon departed Guadalcanal in stages in Feb 43 and reassem- 
bled by 1 Mar at Wellington, New Zealand, for rest and retraining. Shaping the 
Division into a unified force was a challenge because of its previously splintered 
service. In Sept, it was proposed to commit the 8th Marines to a mission securing 
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the Papuan coast on southeast New Guinea, but this was denied. It was planned 
to use the 2d Marine and 3rd New Zealand Divisions for the assault of Rabaul, 
New Britain, but this was canceled when it was decided to neutralize Rabaul by 
air. After departing New Zealand on 1 Nov 43, it assaulted Betio Island, Tarawa 
Atoll, on 20 Nov, suffering heavy losses. It was then moved to Hawaii for re- 
covery and rebuilding and established Camp Tarawa in Dec 43 near Kamuela. 
The 6th Marines remained at Tarawa for two more months as a garrison force. 

At the end of May 44, the Division departed Hawaii and rendezvoused with 
VAC at Eniwetok in early Jun. It assaulted Saipan on 15 Jun 44 and completed 
its mission on 15 Jul. It then executed a shore-to-shore follow-on assault on neigh- 
boring Tinian on 26 Jul and completed the operation on 10 Aug. The 8th Marines 
remained on Tinian, while the 2d, 6th, and 10th Marines moved back to Saipan, 
where mop-up operations were conducted through the end of 1944. The Division 
concentrated on Saipan at the end of the year and began to rebuild. 

The Division departed Saipan in May and was designated IITAC’s floating 
reserve for the 1 Apr 45 Okinawa assault. It returned to Saipan on 11 Apr 45 as 
an area reserve. The detached 8th Marines (Reinforced) landed on islands neigh- 
boring Okinawa in early Jun 45. It then reinforced the 1st Marine Division on 
Okinawa on 15 Jun and fought under its command until the campaign’s end. 

All divisional elements reassembled on Saipan between Jun and Jul 45. It 
landed at Nagasaki on Kyushu (southernmost island of Japan), the Division 
Headquarters on 16 Sep 45 and the main body on 23 Sept. The 6th Marines, 
occupying Yamaguchi Prefecture, was relieved by the British Commonwealth 
Occupation Forces on 23 Mar 46. The Division remained until 15 Jul 46, when it 
moved to Camp Lejeune to absorb the 3d Marine Brigade. On 16 Dec 46, com- 
manding general, 2d Marine Division was ordered to activate FMF, Atlantic and 
act as its commander as an additional duty. (The Division has since remained at 
Camp Lejeune and served in the Gulf War in 1990-91.) 


1941-42 
HQ Battalion 
2d Light Tank Battalion 
2d Engineer Battalion 
2d Parachute Battalion 
2d Service Battalion 
2d Medical Battalion 
2d Motor Transport Company 
2d Chemical Company 
2d Marines 
6th Marines 
8th Marines 
11th Marines (artillery) 
1942-44 
Special Troops 
HQ Battalion 
2d Light Tank Battalion’ 


2d Special Weapons Battalion? 
2d Parachute Battalion? 
Service Troops 
2d Service Battalion 
2d Medical Battalion 
2d Motor Transport Battalion* 
2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion® 
2d Marines 
6th Marines 
8th Marines 
9th Marines® 
10th Marines (artillery) 
18th Marines (engineer)’ 
1944-47 
HQ Battalion 
2d Tank Battalion 
2d Engineer Battalion 
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2d Pioneer Battalion 2d Marines 
Service Troops 6th Marinas 
2d Service Battalion 
8th Marines 


2d Medical Battalion 


2d Motor Transport Battalion 11th Marines (artillery) 


Remarks: 

“Tight” dropped from the designation in May 44. 

?Deactivated in Jan 44. 

°Reassigned to the FMF in Jan 43. 

“Activated in Jun 43. 

°Reassigned to the FMF in Jan 44. 

°Assigned from 12 Feb to 3 Aug 42, when reassigned to 3d Marine Division. 
Assigned in Sep 42 and deactivated in Aug 44. 


Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division 


Elements of the 2d Marine Division were attached to the 1st Marine Division 
on Guadalcanal from Aug 42 to Jan 43. These units were deployed in three 
phases: (1) 2d Marines (Reinforced) participated in the initial 7-8 Aug 42 land- 
ings under 1st Marine Division command; (2) the 8th Marines (Reinforced) 
arrived on 8 Nov 42 and was initially attached to the 1st Marine Division; and 
(3) Advance Echelon, Headquarters, 2d Marine Division arrived with the 6th 
Marines (Reinforced) on 4 Jan 43 and assumed command of the earlier arriving 
divisional elements as well as remaining 1st Marine Division elements, namely, 
the 7th Marines (Reinforced), which remained until 5 Feb 43. The Advance Ech- 
elon, under the assistant division commander, continued operations until 9 Feb 
43. The Advance Echelon then rejoined the Rear Echelon in New Zealand. Com- 
manding General, 2d Marine Division was not permitted to command his divi- 
sion on Guadalcanal as he outranked Army MajGen Alexander M. Patch, 
commanding XIV Corps and all U.S. troops on the island. Advance Echelon, 2d 
Marine Division elements by arrival month follow: 


Aug 42 Nov 42 Jan 43 
2d Marines (Reinforced) 8th Marines (Reinforced) Advance Echelon, HQ, 2d 
MarDiv 


3d Battalion, 10th Marines 


2d Special Weapons Battal- 
ion 


Co C, 2d Light Tank Battal- 
ion 


Co A, 2d Engineer Battalion* 
Co A, 2d Pioneer Battalion* 
Co C, 2d Service Battalion 

Co D, 2d Medical Battalion 


1st Battalion, 10th Marines 


Co B, 2d Light Tank Battal- 
ion 


Co B, 1st Bn, 18th Marines 


Co E, 2d Bn, 18th Marines 
Co B, 2d Service Battalion 
Co B, 2d Medical Battalion 


6th Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Battalion, 10th Marines 


Co C, 1st Bn, 18th Marines 


Co F, 2d Bn, 18th Marines 
Co A, Service Battalion 
Co A, 2d Medical Battalion 


*Redesignated Co A, 1st Battalion and Co D, 2d Battalion, 18th Marines, respectively, on 8 Sep 42. 
Note: See Chapter 6.C. for 7th Marines reinforcing units. 


Composite Army-Marine Division 


The CAM Division was a provisional, joint force formed by XIV Corps on 25 
Jan 43 for operations on northwest Guadalcanal. It comprised elements of the 
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Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division and the Army’s Americal Division (see 
Remarks' below). Headquarters, Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division, under 
BGen Alphonse de Carre, served as the CAM Division’s Headquarters. The 2d 
Marine and Americal Divisions had actually begun to operate under this ar- 
rangement as early as 16 Jan. Other elements of both divisions were exhausted 
from prolonged combat in arduous terrain. The CAM Division was dissolved on 
9 Feb 43, and its units returned to their respective formations’ control. 


Marine Component Army Component 

Advance Echelon, HQ, 2d Marine Division 147th Infantry Regiment (Separate) ( — 2d 
Battalion)* 

6th Marines 182d Infantry Regiment ( — 3d Battalion) 

1st, 2d, and 3d Battalions, 10th Marines Americal Division Artillery* 

Special troops and service troops units Combat support and service support units 

Remarks: 


‘This division was formed from Task Force 6814 (51st Infantry Brigade) on New Caledonia on 27 
May 42. Its designation was derived from the contraction of “AMERIcans on New CALedonia.” 

?Attached XIV Corps separate regiment. 

°Served as the CAM Division Artillery with the 10th Marines’ 1st, 2d, and 3d Battalions and its 
organic 221st (155mm), 245th, 246th, and 247th Field Artillery Battalions (105mm). 


Commanding Generals 

MajGen Clayton B. Vogel 1 Feb 41 
MajGen Charles F.B. Price 8 Dec 41 
MajGen John B. Marston 2 Apr 42 


MajGen Julian C. Smith 1 May 43 (Tarawa, New Britain)* 
MajGen Thomas E. Watson 11 Apr 44 (Saipan, Tinian, Okinawa) 
MajGen LeRoy P. Hunt 23 Jun 45-10 Jul 46 


*The Assistant Division Commander, BGen Alphonse de Carre, served as Commanding General, 
Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division from 4 Jan to 9 Feb 43 and doubled as Commanding 
General, CAM Division from 25 Jan to 9 Feb 43 on Guadalcanal. 


3d Marine Division 


“The Fighting Third” Division was formed from a collection of essentially sep- 
arate regiments, most of which predate the Division. The 9th Marines was re- 
activated in Feb 42 and initially assigned to the 2d Marine Division. In Aug 42, 
it was reassigned to PhibCorpsPacFlt and then to the 3d Marine Division in Sep 
as part of the Advance Echelon (the Division’s West Coast portion) at Camp 
Pendleton. The Division itself was activated on 16 Sep 42 at Camp Elliott, largely 
with cadres drawn from the 2d Marine Division. The 3d Marines was reactivated 
in Jun 42 and soon deployed to American Samoa under the 2d Marine Brigade, 
Reinforced, where it relieved the 2d Marine Division’s 8th Marines from Sep 42 
to May 43. Upgraded to a reinforced regiment, the 3d Marines were reassigned 
to the 3d Marine Division in Feb 43 but did not join it in New Zealand until 
May. The Division Special Troops and Service Troops, formed on the West Coast, 
were also part of the Advance Echelon. The Rear Echelon (East Coast portion) 
constituted the remainder of the Division. The 21st Marines was activated in Jul 
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42 at Camp Elliott but was actually organized at New River. It was assigned to 
the Division upon its activation. The 23d Marines was also activated in Jul 42 at 
New River but was not assigned to the Division until Sep 42. It was reassigned 
to the 4th Marine Division in Feb 43, with the 3d Marines taking its place. The 
12th Marines (artillery) and 19th Marines (engineer) were activated in Sep 42 at 
the same time as the Division. The 12th Marines’ battalions were the existing 
separate battalions attached to the scattered infantry regiments. The 12th Marines 
moved to Camp Elliott in Oct 42, joining the Advance Echelon, and then to New 
Zealand with its battalions attached to the infantry regiments. The Division ech- 
eloned into New Zealand between Jan and Mar 43 and was headquartered at 
Auckland. The 3d Marines joined it in May, and for the first time the Division 
was fully assembled. 

The Division moved to Guadalcanal between Jun and Aug 43 for additional 
training under IMAC. On 27 Sep, it landed on Bougainville to fight there until 
the year’s end. It returned to Guadalcanal in Jan 44 for rest and retraining. It 
was to have assaulted Kavieng, New Ireland, in Apr 44 with the 40th Infantry 
Division, but the operation was canceled in Mar. 

After staging at Eniwetok, the Division assaulted Guam on 21 Jul 44 under 
IITAC and fought there until mid-Aug. From 1 Sep 44, the Division was made 
responsible for the defense of Guam under the Island Command. It conducted 
mopping-up operations and prepared for the next landing until it departed in 
Feb 45. After departing Guam, most of the Division landed on Iwo Jima on 24 
Feb as VAC reinforcements; the Division’s 3d Marines remained afloat as the 
VAC Reserve. The Division ( — ) fought on Iwo until the operation’s end on 16 
Mar 45. 

In Apr 45, the Division returned to Guam to prepare for the invasion of Japan. 
It was to have been deployed to occupy Japan, but it was retasked as the FMFPac 
reserve in event of hostilities by Japanese forces on bypassed Central Pacific 
islands. Elements were sent to occupy these islands while mopping up continued 
on Guam. (The Army’s 32d Infantry Division went to Japan in its place.) The 
Division was deactivated on 28 Dec 45 on Guam, and many of its personnel were 
shipped to North China in three drafts as replacements for the Ist Marine Di- 
vision. 

(The 3d Marine Division was reactivated at Camp Pendleton in Jan 52, using 
the assets of the 3d Marine Brigade organized there in Jun 51. The Division 
deployed to Camp Gifu, Japan, in Aug 52 and relocated to Camp Courtney, 
Okinawa, in Feb 56, where it has remained since, except when it fought in Vi- 
etnam from 1965 to 1969.) 


1942-44 1944-45 
Special Troops 
HQ Battalion HQ Battalion 
3d Light Tank Battalion’ 3d Tank Battalion 
3d Special Weapons Battalion” 3d Engineer Battalion 
3d Parachute Battalion? 3d Pioneer Battalion 
Service Troops Service Troops 
3d Service Battalion 3d Service Battalion 


3d Medical Battalion 3d Medical Battalion 
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3d Motor Transport Battalion 3d Motor Transport Battalion 
3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion* 

3d Marines 3d Marines 

9th Marines 9th Marines 

12th Marines (artillery) 12th Marines (artillery) 

19th Marines (engineer)° 

21st Marines 21st Marines 


23d Marines® 


Remarks: 

“Light” dropped from the designation in May 44. 

*Deactivated in Apr 44. 

°Reassigned to the FMF in Jan 43. 

*Reassigned to the FMF in Dec 44. 

°Activated in Sep 42 and deactivated in Aug 44. 

°Assigned to the Division from 22 Jul 42 to 15 Feb 43 only and was replaced by the 3d Marines. 


Commanding Generals 

MajGen Charles D. Barrett 16 Sep 42 

MajGen Allen H. Turnage 15 Sep 43 (Bougainville, Guam) 

BGen Alfred H. Noble 15 Sep 44 (acting commanding general) 
MajGen Graves B. Erskine 14 Oct 44-21 Oct 45 (Iwo Jima) 


4th Marine Division 


Existing units and cadres provided by the 3d Marine Division began to assem- 
ble at various bases in early 1943, split between East and West Coast Echelons. 
The 23d Marines was activated in Jul 42 and was soon assigned to the 3d Marine 
Division. It was reassigned to the 4th Marine Division in Feb 43, even through 
the Division had not yet formed. The 23d Marines was split to form the 25th 
Marines in May. In Jun 43, the 14th Marines (artillery) and 20th Marines (engi- 
neer) were formed. These four regiments and other units destined for the 4th 
Marine Division were relocated to Camp Pendleton in Jul and Aug 43, where 
they joined the 24th Marines (West Coast Echelon), formed in Mar. The 4th Ma- 
rine Division was activated from these units at Camp Pendleton on 16 Aug 43 
and undertook training at the Troop Training Unit, Amphibious Training Com- 
mand, Pacific Fleet. 

On 13 Jan 44, the Division departed for the Central Pacific to be the first Marine 
division committed directly to combat from the States and conducted the longest 
shore-to-shore amphibious assault in history (4,300 miles), until the 8,000-mile 
1982 British expedition to the Falkland Islands. On 1 Feb, it assaulted the twin 
islands of Roi-Namur under VAC’s Northern Troops and Landing Forces. Com- 
pleting the operation on 8 Feb, the Division relocated to Marine Camp, Kahului 
Harbor, Maui, TH, at the end of the month for rest. 

At the end of May 44, the Division departed for the Marianas and assaulted 
Saipan on 15 Jun 44 under VAC’s Northern Troops and Landing Forces. On 24 
Jul, the Division executed a four-mile shore-to-shore assault on Tinian and fought 
there until 1 Aug. 
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In mid-Aug 44, the Division moved to Kahului Harbor, Maui, for rest and 
rebuilding. On 19 Feb 45, it assaulted Iwo Jima, fighting there until 16 Mar. 
At the end of Mar, the Division again returned to Kahului Harbor, Maui, 
and prepared for the invasion of Japan. Instead, after executing four opera- 
tions in 13 months, it moved to Camp Pendleton in Oct and was deactivated 
on 28 Nov 45, the first Marine division to be returned to the States and the 
first to be deactivated. (It was reactivated as a Reserve division on 7 Feb 66, 
with its headquarters in New Orleans, La, and has since remained in that 
status.) 


1943-44 1944-45 
HQ Company, East Coast Echelon’ 
Special Troops 
HQ Battalion HQ Battalion 
4th Light Tank Battalion” 4th Tank Battalion 
4th Special Weapons Battalion’ 4th Engineer Battalion 
4th Pioneer Battalion 


Service Troops Service Troops 
4th Service Battalion 4th Service Battalion 
4th Medical Battalion 4th Medical Battalion 
4th Motor Transport Battalion 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion* 

14th Marines (artillery) 14th Marines (artillery) 

20th Marines (engineer)? 

23d Marines 23d Marines 

24th Marines 24th Marines 

25th Marines 25th Marines 

Remarks: 


‘Formed on 1 Jun 43 at Camp Lejeune to control 14th, 20th, 23d, and 25th Marines; 4th Service and 
4th Medical Battalions. Disbanded on 17 Aug 43. West Coast Echelon was under the 24th Ma- 
rines. 

“Light” dropped from the designation in May 44. 

’Deactivated in Mar 44. 

“Transferred to the FMF in Nov 44. 

°Activated in Jun 43 and deactivated in Aug 44. 


Commanding Generals 

BGen James L. Underhill 16 Aug 43 (acting commanding general) 
MajGen Harry Schmidt 18 Aug 43 (Roi-Namur, Saipan) 
MajGen Clifton B. Cates 12 Jul 44 (Saipan, Tinian, Iwo Jima) 


5th Marine Division 


The “Spearhead” Division was activated on 21 Jan 44 at Camp Pendleton. Its 
component regiments, 13th (artillery), 26th and 27th Marines, were activated at 
the same time. The 1st Marine Parachute Regiment provided cadres for the in- 
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fantry regiments. With four divisions already deployed in the Pacific and the 6th 
forming on Guadalcanal and in the States, the Corps was hard-pressed to fill the 
new division, but 40 percent of its troops had combat experience. HOMC, Marine 
Corps Schools, and Marine posts and stations were searched for officers, and 
Marine barracks and detachments were stripped of qualified enlisted men. The 
16th Marines (engineer) had been activated the month before but was deactivated 
in May. The 28th Marines and other divisional troops were activated in Feb 44. 
(It was originally planned to assign the 22d Marines, then overseas, but the 28th 
Marines was assigned instead.) The 26th Marines (Reinforced) departed for the 
West Pacific on 22 Jul 44 to serve as a reserve for the 1st Provisional Marine 
Brigade at Guam. This resulted in the Division’s being split into the Advance 
and Rear Echelons on 31 Jul 44. Not needed on Guam, the Regiment disembarked 
at Hilo, Hawaii, at the end of the month and moved into Camp Tarawa. The 
remainder of the Division trained under the Troop Training Unit, Amphibious 
Training Command, Pacific Fleet. It was echeloned into Hawaii between Aug 
and Oct 44. 

In late Jan 45, the Division departed Hawaii and assaulted Iwo Jima on 19 Feb 
45, its only combat operation. It fought there as part of VAC until the end on 27 
Mar. The Division returned to Camp Tarawa, Hawaii, for rest and rebuilding in 
Apr (it was alerted en route to land on Miyako Jima in the southern Ryukyus 
as part of the ongoing Okinawa operation, but this was canceled). 

Training began for the invasion of Japan, but instead the Division departed 
Hawaii on 27 Aug 45 and soon arrived at Saipan. It departed on 16 Sep and 
landed at Nagasaki on Kyushu Island, Japan, on 22 Sep 45 for occupation duty 
under VAC. 

It was withdrawn on 15 Dec 45, moved to Camp Pendleton (some units laid 
over in Hawaii), and was placed under the control of the Marine Training and 
Replacement Command. The Division was deactivated on 5 Feb 46. The 1st and 
3d Battalions, 26th Marines had been detached to conduct security duties on 
Peleliu and Guam and were deactivated a year later. 

(The Division was reactivated at Camp Pendleton in Mar 66 to replace the 1st 
Marine Division, which had deployed to Vietnam. Its 26th and 27th Marines 
served in Vietnam. It was deactivated in 1970 and has not since been reac- 
tivated.) 


1944 1944-46 
Special Troops 
HQ Battalion HQ Battalion 
5th Light Tank Battalion’ 5th Tank Battalion 


5th Engineer Battalion 
5th Pioneer Battalion 


Service Troops Service Troops 
5th Service Battalion 5th Service Battalion 
5th Medical Battalion 5th Medical Battalion 
5th Amphibian Tractor Battalion 5th Motor Transport Battalion 


13th Marines (artillery) 13th Marines (artillery) 
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16th Marines (engineer)? 


26th Marines 26th Marines 
27th Marines 27th Marines 
28th Marines 28th Marines 
Remarks: 


“Tight” dropped from the designation in May 44. 
Activated in Dec 43 and deactivated in May 44. 


Commanding Generals 

BGen Thomas E. Bourke 21 Jan 44 

MajGen Keller E. Rockey 4 Feb 44 (Iwo Jima) 
MajGen Thomas A. Bourke 25 Jun 45-15 Dec 45 


6th Marine Division 


The 1st Provisional Marine Brigade was formed from separate units on 19 
Apr 44 for the Guam operation (see C.3.). The 6th Marine Division was acti- 
vated on 7 Sep 44 at Tassafaronga, Guadalcanal, using the 1st Provisional Ma- 
rine Brigade as a core with the 4th and 22d Marines, the only Marine division 
to be formed overseas. Other personnel were provided by antiaircraft and de- 
fense battalions along with units from the States, the 15th (artillery) and 29th 
Marines ( — ). The 6th Marine Division carried the lineage of the 1st Provisional 
Marine Brigade. The “Striking Sixth” was unique in that while it was the most 
recently activated division, seven of its nine infantry battalions were combat- 
experienced prior to its activation. The 4th Marines, made up of the former 
raider battalions (Midway, Guadalcanal, Makin, Pavuvu, New Georgia, Bou- 
gainville), had secured Emirau and fought on Guam. The 22d Marines had 
fought on Eniwetok and Guam and secured islands in the Marshalls. The, then 
separate, 1st Battalion, 29th Marines had fought on Saipan and Tinian. These 
units assembled on Guadalcanal in Aug-Sep 44 and were joined by the remain- 
der of the 29th Marines, activated in the States in May 44. The 15th Marines (ar- 
tillery) was activated in Oct 44 from the infantry regimental pack howitzer 
battalions. 

The Division departed Guadalcanal on 15 Mar 45 and rendezvoused with 
IAC at Ulithi Atoll in the Carolines. It assaulted Okinawa, its only combat 
operation, on 1 Apr 45 and fought there until 21 Jun. 

In July the Division moved to Guam to prepare for the invasion of Japan. 
Instead, the 4th Marines accompanied the Third Fleet Landing Force (Task Force 
A) for the occupation of Japan, rightfully being the first Marine unit to land. This 
force landed at Yokosuka Naval District Base south of Tokyo on 30 Aug 45, four 
days before the formal surrender. 

The remainder of the Division departed Guam on 1 Oct 45 and landed at 
Tsingtao and Chefoo, China, on 11 Oct as an occupation force. The 4th Marines 
rejoined the Division in Jan 46. The Division operated in Shantung Province until 
deactivated in Tsingtao on 31 Mar 46, never setting foot in the United States. Its 
remaining units were formed into the 3d Marine Brigade. (The Division has not 
since been reactivated.) 
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1944-46 
HQ Battalion 
6th Tank Battalion 
6th Engineer Battalion 
6th Pioneer Battalion 
Service Troops 
6th Service Battalion 
6th Medical Battalion 
6th Motor Transport Battalion 
4th Marines 
15th Marines (artillery) 
22d Marines 
29th Marines 


Commanding General 


MajGen Lemuel C. Shepherd Jr. 7 Sep 44-24 Dec 45 (promoted from BGen on 12 Sep 
44) (Okinawa) 


C. MARINE BRIGADES AND TACTICAL GROUPS 


Authorized strength figures are provided for brigades for selected months 
(when major T/O strength was changed). Minor strength changes are not ad- 
dressed. Both authorized Marine Corps and Navy personnel strengths are pro- 
vided. The first number is the commissioned officer strength, the second is 
warrant officers, and the third is enlisted men, for example, USMC 267-32-5628 
USN 62-0-263. When warrant officer strength is totaled with the commissioned 
officers, a “<” is shown in the second position, for example, 319-<-6018. 


C.1. Role of Marine Brigades 


“A brigade in four days or a division in two months.” Today’s view of the 
deployment of Marine brigades can just as easily be applied to the turn of the 
century. Beginning in World War II and continuing to this day, the Marine Corps 
has frequently deployed as brigades and fought as divisions. Prior to the turn 
of the century, American interests abroad could often be protected by a ship’s 
Marine detachment and Navy landing party. Occasionally, a provisional battal- 
ion of Marines was required. As the Marine Corps’ importance grew in America’s 
efforts to protect its overseas interests and citizens and as the scale of regional 
conflicts increased, larger Marine forces were frequently required. To control 
these multiregiment forces, Marine brigades were formed under the command 
of a senior colonel or brigadier general. They provided both tactical control and 
administrative support. Brigades performed prolonged occupation duty in the 
Philippines, Haiti, Dominican Republic, and Nicaragua during the “Banana 
Wars” period (1898-1934). By the 1920s, brigades had become increasingly more 
complex as additional types of special units were fielded. 

The post-1935 permanent brigades were true combined arms formations in- 
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tended to function as self-contained fleet expeditionary forces. The first three 
World War Il-era brigades were deployed purely as defensive forces to Iceland, 
American Samoa, and Western Samoa between 1941 and 1942. Spawned by di- 
visions, they could be rapidly deployed to meet a suddenly emerging threat. The 
brigade committed on Guam in 1944 was almost of division size and was em- 
ployed as such. 

The post-World War II brigades were formed from available assets for special 
missions. The postwar era saw the continued employment of dedicated Marine 
expeditionary brigades (MEB, designated Marine amphibious brigades between 
1964 and 1988), with their assets provided by divisions. The MEB continued to 
be an important contribution to America’s worldwide contingency operations. 


C.2. Pre-1935 Marine Brigades 


Numerous provisional Marine brigades were formed between the turn of the 
century and 1935. Only a single small Marine brigade® had been raised prior to 
1901, when the first “true” brigade was formed in the Philippines. These brigades 
were often formed in the country of deployment from in-place or hastily de- 
ployed units and were usually disbanded there as well. Others were formed at 
Marine barracks in the United States prior to deployment. They did not carry 
the lineage of earlier brigades with the same designation, with one exception. 
The 1st Advance Base Brigade, activated in 1913 (redesignated 1st Brigade in 
1914) and deactivated in 1934, was the period’s only permanent brigade. 

Most of these early brigades consisted of two infantry regiments, but other 
units were sometimes attached such as an artillery battalion or company, engi- 
neer and signal companies, and often, from 1913, an aviation unit. The two- 
regiment 4th and 5th Brigades, serving in France from 1917 to 1919, possessed 
machine gun battalions and were organized under Army T/Os. The 4th Brigade 
was committed to combat under the Army, while the 5th provided seaport se- 
curity. Prior to World War I, brigades were commanded by colonels; the Marine 
Corps was not authorized the rank of brigadier general. 

It must be noted that the 1st, 2d, and 3d Regiments attached to the following 
listed brigades were seldom the same units. Not until 1913 were permanent reg- 
iments activated, the Ist and 2d Regiments of the 1st Advance Base Brigade. All 
earlier 1st, 2d, and 3d Regiments were provisional, and the post-1913 permanent 
regiments do not carry their lineages. Indeed, there were instances when two 
provisional 1st and 2d Regiments existed simultaneously. In addition to the 1st 
and 2d Regiments listed, there were independent 1st and 2d Regiments formed 
that were not attached to brigades. There was no standard practice for the des- 
ignation of these brigades. They may have been designated, for example, 1st 
Brigade, 1st Provisional Brigade, or 1st Expeditionary Brigade, sometimes with 
“of Marines” appended. 


Pre-1935 Marine Brigades 
Brigade Organized Deployed Inf Regts Disbanded 


Ist 1901, Philippines Philippines 1,2 1914, Philippines 
1st 1903, League Island, Pa Panama 12d 1904, Panama 
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Ist Exped 1906, Cuba Cuba 1,2 1906, Cuba 

1st 1911, Philadelphia Cuba 1,2,3 1911, Philadelphia 

Exped 1911, Philippines Philippines 1,2 1912, Philippines 

Brigade 

1st 1912, Nicaragua Nicaragua 1,2 1913, Nicaragua 

2d 1913, Philadelphia Cuba 1,2 1913, Cuba 

1st Adv Base* 1913, Philadelphia Puerto Rico 1,2 Redesignated 1914 as: 

1st Mexico 1,2,3,4 Redeployed 1914 to: 
Philadelphia Haiti 12 1934, Haiti 

2d 1916, Dom Rep Dom Rep 27, 3,4, 15 1924, Dom Rep 

3d 1917, Philadelphia Cuba 7,9 Redeployed 1918 to: 

Texas 83,9 1919, Galveston, Tex 

4th, 2d Div* 1917, France France 5, 6 1919, Quantico 

5th® 1917, Quantico France 11, 13 1919, Quantico 

6th 1918, Cuba Cuba 1,7 1919, Cuba 

Ath® 1921, Quantico East Coast 5, 6 1924, Quantico 

5th 1921, San Diego West Coast 4 1925, San Diego 

2d 1927, Nicaragua Nicaragua 5,11 1933, Nicaragua 

3d 1927, San Diego China 4”, 6, 12 1929, San Diego 

6th Reserve® 1931, Quantico Fleet Reserve 19, 20 1935, Quantico 

Remarks: 


‘The 1st Regiment remained in Haiti from 1915 to 1916. 

?The 2d Regiment was attached only in 1916. 

°The 7th Regiment remained in Cuba and was replaced by the 8th Regiment when the 3d Marine 
Brigade arrived at Ft Crockett, Galveston, Texas. 

“Assigned as a component unit of the Army’s 2d Division. The 4th Marine Brigade (Infantry) and its 
organic units were organized the same as Army units. 

°The separate 5th Marine Brigade and its organic units were organized the same as Army units. 

°Participated in the “Civil War reenactment” maneuvers of the early 1920s. 

”Remained stationed in China from 1927 to 1941 as a separate regiment. 

*The 6th Reserve Brigade’s element were located throughout the United States (see Chapter 2.F.1.). 

*The era’s one permanent brigade was the 1st Advance Base Brigade activated on 23 Dec 1913 at 
Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It deployed to Puerto Rico in Jan 1914, then to 
New Orleans, La, in Feb 1914, where it was redesignated the 1st Brigade on 1 Apr. It landed at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, in Apr 1914 and remained until Dec 1914, when it redeployed to Philadel- 
phia. It deployed to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, in Aug 1915 and remained until deactivated there on 
15 Aug 34. (From Jun to Dec 1916, Brigade elements participated in the occupation of the Do- 
minican Republic.) The Brigade’s lineage was granted to the new 1st Marine Brigade, FMF on 1 
Sep 35. 


C.3. Marine Brigades 


The new, permanently established Ist and 2d Marine Brigades, FMF were 
formed on the East and West Coasts, respectively, in 1935/36. These formations 
were more than mere “brigades” as defined by the period’s military terminology. 
(Army divisions of the period had two infantry brigades with two infantry reg- 
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iments each and no organic brigade support units. Combat support and service 
support were provided by an Army brigade’s parent division.) Marine brigades 
were true combined arms formations built around an infantry regiment and air- 
craft group backed by an array of supporting special troops units. However, all 
units were understrength. If deployed for combat, it was planned to supplement 
them with ships’ guards, Marine barracks’ companies, and other Marine detach- 
ments. A second Marine regiment and additional special troops units could be 
attached if required. 

The brigade T/O was revised in 1939/40, as shown in the following list. Be- 
sides internal changes, 1st and 2d Battalions, 15th Marines (antiaircraft), assigned 
in 1938, were withdrawn, and their assets were used to form the 3d and 1st 
Defense Battalions, respectively, in 1939. The engineer and medical companies 
were expanded to small battalions in 1940 (1st Brigade retained only an engineer 
company). A two-battalion artillery regiment was authorized in 1940, but they 
were not organized until 1941. 


Marine Brigade, FMF, 1939-40 


HQ Company, Marine Brigade 98 
Infantry Regiment 1,542 
HQ and Service Company 90 
Infantry Battalion (<3) 484 
HQ Company 


Rifle Company (3) 
Weapons Company 
Artillery Battalion (75mm Pack Howitzer) 408 
HQ and Service Battery 
Howitzer Battery (<3) 
Brigade Special Troops 


Engineer Battalion 354 
HQ and Service Company 111 
Engineer Company (X3) 81 


Medical Battalion 
HQ Detachment 
Medical Company (x3) 


Tank Company 70 
Chemical Company 98 
Guard Company 

Signal Company 67 
Service Company 70 
Motor Transport Company 155 


Antiaircraft Machine Gun Battery 
Marine Aircraft Group 
Group HQ Squadron (HS) 
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Marine Scouting Squadron (VMS) 

Marine Bombing Squadron (VMB) 

Marine Fighting Squadron (VMF) 

Marine Utility Squadron (VMJ) 

Base Air Detachment (BAD) (Marine Service Squadron prior to 1940) 


With one exception, the provisional wartime brigades, including the one de- 
ployed to Iceland prior to hostilities, were formed using assets drawn from spe- 
cific divisions. These assets were returned to the parent division’s control once 
a brigade’s mission was accomplished. There was no established T/O for the 
early wartime brigades, this being dictated by their assigned mission and avail- 
able units. T/Os were developed for provisional brigades’ headquarters, signal, 
and service companies in 1943. Brigades usually had one infantry regiment, an 
artillery battalion, often a defense battalion, engineer company, and special 
troops and service troops units of company and platoon size (see Figure 4.5). 
Aviation units were seldom attached to wartime provisional brigades. 

Often, two or more brigades during the World War II era carried the same 
numeric designation. For clarity they are additionally identified by their year of 
activation. Marine brigades and tactical groups are listed in the order of activa- 
tion. 


1st Marine Brigade, FMF (1935) 


The first of the Marine Corps’ new permanent brigades was activated on 1 Sep 
35 at Quantico as the 1st Brigade, FMF. (It carried the lineage of the 1st Advance 
Base Brigade [1913], redesignated 1st Brigade [1914], and deactivated in 1934.) It 
was redesignated the 1st Marine Brigade, FMF on 16 Sep 35. In Oct 40, it de- 
ployed to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to be in position to counter possible German 
attempts to occupy French Caribbean possessions or prevent a Vichy French fleet 
from sailing from Martinique. It was redesignated the 1st Marine Division on 1 
Feb 41. Late 1940 organization: 


HQ Company, 1st Marine Brigade 

5th Marines 

1st Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 

1st Medical Battalion 

1st Engineer Company 

1st Scout Company 

1st Chemical Company 

1st Guard Company 

1st Signal Company 

1st Service Company 

1st Antiaircraft Machine Gun Battery 

3d Tank Company 

Provisional Marine Companies X, Y, and Z (replacement companies) 
1st Marine Aircraft Group (HS-1, VMS-1, VMB-1, VMF-1, VMJ-1, BAD-1) 


Note: The 7th Marines was assigned on 1 Jan 41, prior to the Brigade’s redesignation as a division. 
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Figure 4.5 
Example Marine Brigade, 1941 to 1945 


75MM PACK INFANTRY [1 
HOWITZER REGIMENT | 1 
BATTALION (REINFORCED)| ! 
1 
' 
1 
MOTOR ’ 
TANK TRANSPORT |_ DEFENSE i 
COMPANY COMPANY | BATTALION 1 
1 
Ta pil at eng i] 
AMPHIBIAN 
TRACTOR MEDICAL 
COMPANY. COMPANY 
ENGINEER SERVICE 
COMPANY COMPANY 
MISC 
PIONEER ATTACHED 
COMPANY UNITS 


Note: No two wartime brigades were organized the same. This example serves to demonstrate typical 
units that may have been assigned. There were many exceptions and variations. 


Commanding Generals 


Col James G. Meade 1 Sep 35 (Col Edward A. Ostermann temporary CO 24 Apr- 
20 May 37) 

BGen James G. Meade 21 May 37 

BGen Richard P. Williams 1 Jun 37 

Col Julian C. Smith 15 Aug 39 (acting commander) 


BGen Holland M. Smith 28 Sep 39 (Cuba) 


2d Marine Brigade, FMF (1936) 


This Brigade was activated on 1 Jul 36 at San Diego. When fighting erupted 
between the Japanese and Chinese Nationalists in Shanghai (“Marco Polo Bridge 
Incident”), part of the Brigade was deployed to assist with the protection of the 
city’s International Settlement. Arriving on 19 Sep 37, the Brigade brought the 
1st and 2d Battalions, 6th Marines; Battery F, 2d Battalion, 15th Marines (anti- 
aircraft), and limited special troops. The in-place 4th Marines was attached to 
the Brigade on 20 Sep. The brigade was further reinforced by ships’ detachments 
and two companies from Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Cavite, Philippines. The 
Brigade remained until 17 Feb 38 and returned to San Diego by Apr; the 4th 
Marines remained in Shanghai. The 8th Marines was reactivated on 1 Apr 40 
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and assigned to the brigade. It was redesignated the 2d Marine Division on 1 
Feb 41. Late 1940 organization: 


HQ Company, 2d Marine Brigade 
6th Marines 

8th Marines 

2d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 
2d Engineer Battalion 

2d Medical Battalion 

2d Guard Company 

2d Chemical Company 

2d Signal Company 

2d Service Company 

2d Antiaircraft Machine Gun Battery 
4th Tank Company 

2d Marine Aircraft Group (HS-2, VMS-2, VMB-2, VMF-2, VMJ-2, BAD-2) 


Commanding Generals 

BGen Smedley D. Butler Jul 36 (China) 
BGen John C. Beaumont Apr 38 

BGen Clayton B. Vogel Sep 39 


1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) (1941) 


The 6th Marines was deployed from San Diego to Charleston, South Carolina, 
to prepare to secure the Azore Islands in May 41. The mission was canceled 
while the regiment was en route to Charleston. The Brigade was formed on 16 
Jun 41 at Charleston by the 2d Marine Division but included some 1st Marine 
Division units, resulting in stripping assets from the still developing divisions. 
It was tasked with reinforcing British defenses on Iceland under the INDIGO 1 
Plan to allow the garrison, 49th (West Riding) Division (ALABASTERFORCE), to be 
reduced for more judicious use elsewhere. The 4,095-man brigade departed on 
22 Jun 41 and arrived at Iceland on 7 Jul (notably, prior to America’s entry into 
the war). It established defensive positions along the coast, mainly north of Reyk- 
javik. On 22 Sep, the Brigade was placed under the command of the U.S. Army’s 
Iceland Base Command. The Brigade was relieved by the Army’s Task Force 4 
(10th Infantry Regiment and 46th Field Artillery Battalion of the 5th Division 
and 5th Engineer Combat Regiment) and returned to the States between Feb and 
Mar 42. It was disbanded on 25 Mar in New York City, and its units rejoined 
the 2d Marine Division in San Diego. 


HQ and Band, 1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) 
6th Marines 

2d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 

5th Defense Battalion ( — Coast Defense Group) 
Company C, 1st Engineer Battalion 
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Company A ( — 3d Platoon), 2d Light Tank Battalion 
Company A, 2d Medical Battalion 

3d Platoon, 1st Scout Company 

1st Platoon, Company A, 2d Service Battalion 
Chemical Platoon (provisional, no designation) 

Two Bakery Platoons (provisional, no designations) 


Commanding General 
BGen John B. Marston 16 Jun 41 


2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced (1941) 


This first wartime expeditionary brigade was hurriedly formed around the 8th 
Marines by the 2d Marine Division on 24 Dec 41 at Camp Elliott. The Division 
was less developed than the 1st, and the formation of this brigade further slowed 
its expansion. The Brigade departed San Diego on 6 Jan 42 and arrived at Amer- 
ican Samoa as a defense force on 19 Jan 42 to link up with the in-place 7th 
Defense Battalion. The only action experienced on the islands was a shelling of 
Pago Pago Harbor, Tutuila Island, by a Japanese submarine on 11 Jan 42, giving 
the en route Brigade an increased sense of urgency. The first elements of Marine 
Aircraft Group 13, Marine Fighting Squadron 111, arrived on 11 Mar 42 to pro- 
vide air support (the first MAG-13 headquarters elements arrived on 2 Apr 42). 
This is the only instance of a wartime brigade being assigned an aviation unit. 
The Brigade and MAG-13 were placed under Defense Force, Samoan Group on 
29 Apr 42. The 8th Marines and its attached units departed on 25 Oct 42 and 
deployed to Guadalcanal on 3 Nov, joining the Advance Echelon, 2d Marine 
Division. Prior to the 8th Marines’ departure, the Brigade was organized as fol- 
lows: 


HQ, 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced 
Service Company, 2d Marine Brigade, Rein- 


forced 

8th Marines Marine Aircraft Group 13 

1st Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) Group HQ Squadron 13 

2d Defense Battalion (Reinforced)! Group Service Squadron 13 

7th Defense Battalion (attached until 8 May 42) Marine Fighting Squadron 111 

Company B, 2d Light Tank Battalion Marine Dive-Bombing Squadron 
151 

Company C, 2d Engineer Battalion Detachment 14, Inshore Patrol 


Squadron 1 (USN) 
Company B (Transport), 2d Service Battalion 
Companies C and D, 2d Medical Battalion 
Scout Car Platoon, 2d Scout Company 


Remarks: 

'The specially established Harbor Defense Group remained as a separate entity, Harbor Defense 
Group, Samoa, when the battalion departed in Nov 43. The group was disbanded in Feb 44. 

7Included 1st Samoan Battalion, USMCR. 
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To replace the 8th Marines, the 3d Marines (Reinforced), with divisional units 
attached, was assembled at Camp Elliott in Jun 42 and departed the States on 1 
Sep 42. The Regiment’s reinforcing units, destined for the organizing 3d Marine 
Division, were redesignated as separate units and assigned to the 3d Marines. 
The Regiment arrived at Tutuila, Samoa, on 14 Sep and was assigned to the 2d 
Marine Brigade. “Reinforced” was deleted from the Regiment’s designation, and 
its reinforcing units were reassigned to the Brigade on 23 Oct 42. These units 
were reattached to the 3d Marines, again redesignated as units of the 3d Marine 
Division on 1 Mar 43, and additional reinforcing units were attached. The Reg- 
iment was detached from the Brigade on 31 Mar and reassigned to the FMF. The 
2d Marine Brigade was deactivated on the same date. The 3d Marines and its 
attachments redeployed to New Zealand on 23 May 43 and rejoined the 3d Ma- 
rine Division. 


1 Sep 42 Initial Organization 


HQ, 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced 


Service Company, 2d Marine Brigade, 
Reinf 


3d Marines (Reinforced) 

1st Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion 

1st Separate Tank Company 

1st Separate Amphibian Tractor Company 


1st Separate Engineer Company 
1st Separate Motor Transport Company 


1st Separate Medical Company 
3d Separate Medical Company 


Band Section, 3d Marines 


1 Mar 43 Reorganization with Augmenta- 
tion 
HQ, 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced 


Service Company, 2d Marine Brigade, Re- 
inforced 


3d Marines 

3d Battalion, 12th Marines (artillery) 
Company C, 3d Light Tank Battalion 
Company C, 3d Amphibian Tractor Battal- 
ion 

Company C, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 19th 
Marines 

Company C (Transport), 3d Service Battal- 
ion 

Company C, 3d Medical Battalion 
(reassigned to Defense Force, Wallis Is- 
land) 

3d Band Section, HQ Battalion, 3d Marine 
Division 

Company F, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th 
Marines 

Company I, 3d Bn (25th Naval Const), 
19th Marines 

Battery E (Antitank), 3d Special Weapons 
Battalion 

3d Scout Car Platoon, Co E (Scout), 3d 
Light Tank Bn 


3d Plat, Btry A (40mm AA), 3d Special 
Weapons Bn 
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3d Platoon, Ordnance Company, 3d Ser- 
vice Battalion 


3d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 
3d Service Bn 


Commanding General 


BGen Henry L. Larsen 24 Dec 41 (also Military Governor of American Samoa, Jan 42- 
Jun 43) 


Note: Oct 42: USMC 266-23-5031 USN 27-1-267 (assigned strength). 


3d Marine Brigade, FMF (1942) 


With the Samoan Group still threatened by the Japanese, the 2d Marine Bri- 
gade coordinated with New Zealand authorities in Jan-Feb 42 for the United 
States to assume the defense of Western Samoa and Wallis Island, a French pos- 
session. Only 157 New Zealander-led native troops of the New Zealand Defence 
Force secured Western Samoa’s Upolu Island (and were attached to the 7th De- 
fense Battalion in Mar 42). The 3d Marine Brigade was formed around the 7th 
Marines by the 1st Marine Division on 21 Mar 42 at New River. It departed 
Norfolk on 10 Apr 42 and arrived at Upolu on 8 May. Company G (Reinforced), 
2d Battalion, 7th Marines occupied Savai’i Island on 30 May 42. The 7th Marines 
(Reinforced) was redeployed to Guadalcanal, departing on 4 Sep, and rejoined 
the 1st Marine Division. The Brigade was placed under Defense Force, Samoan 
Group in Sep 42. The 22d Marines (Reinforced) arrived on 29 Jul 42, was assigned 
to the Brigade, and based at Apia, Upolu (capital of Western Samoa). The 22d 
Marines was relieved from the Brigade on 23 May 43, but remained at Apia 
directly under Defense Force control until mid-Nov 43, when it departed. The 
Army’s 147th Infantry Regiment (Separate) was attached to the Brigade from 19 
May 43 after completing operations on Guadalcanal and New Georgia and re- 
mained so attached until the Brigade was disbanded on 8 Nov 43. Reinforcing 
Army units included two Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery Battalions’ and Bat- 
tery B, 281st Coast Artillery Battalion (155mm Gun). The 147th remained on 
Upolu until 3 Feb 44, and its 2d Battalion, a Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery 
Battalion, and a battery of the 283d Coast Artillery Battalion (155mm Gun) se- 
cured Wallis Island from 11 Oct 43 to 1 Feb 44. The Brigade generated the 13th 
Replacement Battalion for use in the Southwest Pacific. In Jul 42, the original 1st 
Marine Division units were redesignated as separate units organic to the 3d 
Marine Brigade. When the 7th Marines departed in mid-Sep 42, these units re- 
verted to their original designations and accompanied the Regiment to Guadal- 
canal, with the exception of the 3d Medical Company, which remained. 


21 Mar 42 Initial Organization 29 Jul 42 Reorganization 

HQ, 3d Marine Brigade, FMF HQ, 3d Marine Brigade, FMF 

Service Company, 3d Marine Brigade, FMF Service Company, 3d Marine 
Bde, FMF 

7th Marines (Reinforced) ( — 3d Battalion*) 22d Marines (Reinforced) 


1st Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) (— Battery C*) 2d Separate Pack Howitzer Bat- 
talion 
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7th Defense Battalion (attached 8 May 42-17 Aug 

43) 

1st Raider Battalion (attached 28 Apr-—5 Jul 42) 

Company C, Ist Light Tank Battalion 2d Separate Tank Company 
4th Platoon and Reconnaissance Section, 1st 
Scout Companyt 


Company B, Ist Engineer Battalion 2d Separate Engineer Company 
Company B (Transport), 1st Service Battalion 2d Separate Transport Company 
Company C, 1st Medical Battalion 4th Separate Medical Company 
Company D*, 1st Medical Battalion 3d Separate Medical Company 


Forward Echelon, 1st Base Depot 

2d Naval Construction Battalion (attached 8 Apr 
42) 

Naval Administrative Group 1 (attached 8 Apr 42) 
Naval Administrative Group 2* 


*Units assigned to Defense Force, Wallis Island and deployed to Wallis Island (300 miles west) on 
29 May 42 with the 8th Defense Battalion (Reinforced) in command. 
tAttached for administration and maintenance. 


Commanding Generals 
BGen Charles D. Barrett 21 Mar 42 


BGen Thomas E. Watson 23 Aug 42 


Note: Oct 42: USMC 199-22-3676 USN 32-1-218 (assigned strength); Jun 43: USMC 113-27-1956 USN 
15-2-120 (does not include 147th Infantry Regiment). 


1st Provisional Marine Brigade (1944) 


This largest of the wartime brigades, virtually of division size (often called a 
“two-regiment division”), was formed under IITAC auspices on Guadalcanal 
on 19 Apr 44 (the staff was formed in Hawaii on 22 Mar) with the 4th and 22d 
Marines. The Brigade departed Guadalcanal in mid-Jun 44 under IITAC con- 
trol. While staging at Eniwetok, the Army’s 305th Regimental Combat Team of 
the 77th Infantry Division was attached as the brigade reserve on 10 Jul 44. 
The Brigade served as the VAC floating reserve during the Saipan assault. It 
landed on Guam under VAC on 21 Jul and fought until 15 Aug 44. The 305th 
Infantry was returned to its parent division’s control on 24 Jul. (The 5th Ma- 
rine Division’s 26th Marines [Reinforced] had departed San Diego on 22 Jul 44 
to serve as the brigade floating reserve at Guam. It remained afloat and, not 
needed, landed in Hawaii at the end of the month.) The Brigade began de- 
parting Guam on 31 Aug and was fully assembled at Tassafaronga, Guadal- 
canal, by early Sep 44. The 29th Marines and other units were attached in late 
Aug, and the Brigade was reorganized and redesignated the 6th Marine Divi- 
sion on 7 Sep 44. 

(The 1st Provisional Air-Ground Task Force was formed at Kaneohe Bay, TH, 
on 19 Jan 53 and carried the lineage of the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade, a rare 
instance of a provisional formation’s lineage being perpetuated. It was redesig- 
nated 1st Marine Expeditionary Brigade in Feb 56.) The Brigade’s World War II 
organization follows: 
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Brigade Troops 
HQ Company, Ist Provisional Marine Brigade 
Signal Company, Ist Provisional Marine Brigade 
Military Police Company, 1st Provisional Marine Brigade 
4th Marines (Reinforced) 
22d Marines (Reinforced) 
305th Infantry Regiment (Regimental Combat Team) (USA) 
305th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
Detachment, 242d Engineer Combat Battalion 
Platoon, 706th Tank Battalion (attached to 2d Battalion, 305th Infantry) 
1st Marine Brigade Artillery Group 
2d Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion (detached from 22d Marines) 
4th Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion (detached from 4th Marines) 
Attached units supporting initial Guam assault 
4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) 
Companies A and B, Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
9th Defense Battalion ( — Coast Artillery Group, — 90mm AA Group) 
INIAC Medical Battalion (Reinforced) 
5th Field Depot ( — detachments) 
Company C (Amphibian Truck), IIITAC Motor Transport Battalion 
1st Provisional Replacement Company 
1st Marine War Dog Platoon 
4th Platoon, 2d Marine Ammunition Company 
Construction Battalion Maintenance Unit 515 (USN) 


Commanding General 
BGen Lemuel C. Shepherd Jr. 22 Mar 44 


Note: Apr 44: USMC 372-32-8766 USN 40-0-438 (assigned USMC and USN strength; does not include 
U.S. Army strength of approximately 4,000 + troops.) 


C.4. Tactical Groups 


Besides brigades, amphibious corps made use of specially formed, provisional, 
brigade-size “tactical groups” to accomplish specific missions. They were built 
around a single separate or divisional Marine regiment augmented by special 
troops and service troops units drawn from the regiment’s parent division. Like 
brigades, tactical groups were assigned missions independent of the parent di- 
vision but usually of brief duration. 


Assistant Division Commander (ADC) Group, 1st Marine 

Division 

While this brigade-size force may be placed under the category of task- 
organized groups formed by divisions for combat, it is unique in that it operated 
semi-independently from the division in much the same manner as a tactical 
group. It was formed mainly from the assets of Combat Team C (GREYHOUND 
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Group) on 28 Dec 43 (D + 2) to secure the beachhead at Cape Gloucester on New 
Britain while the remainder of the division fought on line. The ADC Group later 
operated in the Silimati Point area southeast of Cape Gloucester. It was dissolved 
at the campaign’s end in early Mar 44. 


HQ, ADC Group, 1st Marine Division 
Attack Group 
7th Marines ( — 2d Battalion) 
3d Battalion, 5th Marines 
Company C, Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
3d Platoon, Ordnance Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Detachment, Supply and Service Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Artillery Group 
Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 11th Marines (artillery) 
1st Battalion, 11th Marines 
4th Battalion, 11th Marines 
Shore Party Group 
HQ Company, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 17th Marines 
Company C, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 17th Marines 
Company C, Ist Motor Transport Battalion 
Company C, Ist Medical Battalion 
Company E, Ist Medical Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Service Battalion 
Group Reserve 
2d Battalion, 7th Marines 
Battery D (40mm AA), 1st Special Weapons Battalion 
1st Platoon, Company C, 1st Light Tank Battalion 


Commanding General 
BGen Lemuel C. Shepherd 28 Dec 43 (Asst Div Commander, 1st Marine Division) 


Tactical Group 1, V Amphibious Corps 


Tactical Group 1 was formed by VAC on 1 Nov 43 on Oahu to support the early 
1944 Marshall Islands campaign. It was built around the 22d Marines relocated 
from Samoa in mid-Nov 43. The Group possessed only a minimal staff, which 
proved inadequate. During the 1-8 Feb 44 Roi-Numar assault, the Group served as 
the Fleet Reserve but was not committed to either Roi- Numar nor Kwajalein (the 
latter taken by the Army). On 14 Dec 43, the Group was augmented by the Army’s 
106th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) ( — 2d Battalion detached for the Majuro op- 
eration), 27th Infantry Division, and other Army units (detached from the Kwaja- 
lein assault force) to secure Eniwetok Atoll from 17 Feb to 2 Mar 44. This gave the 
Group a strength of 7,997 troops. The 22d Marines seized Engebi (18 Feb) and 
Parry (22 Feb) Islands, while the 106th Infantry took Eniwetok (Brown) Island (19- 
21 Feb). The 106th Infantry then reverted to its parent division’s control, remained 
as a garrison, and returned to Hawaii on 13 Apr 44. The 22d Marines moved to Kwa- 
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jalein Atoll for area island security. It remained in the Marshalls conducting 29, 
mostly unopposed landings to clear the many islands. On 22 Mar 44, Tactical 
Group 1 was disbanded, and the 22d Marines was moved to Guadalcanal. 


HQ, Tactical Group 1, VAC (Landing Forces) 
1st Defense Battalion 
10th Defense Battalion 
Provisional Amphibian Tractor Battalion (USA)’ 
Company A, 708th Amphibian Tank Battalion 
VAC Amphibious Reconnaissance Company” 
Company D (Scout), 4th Light Tank Battalion? 
Portable Surgical Hospital No. 1 (Provisional) 
Detachment, Underwater Demolition Team 1 (USN) 
Naval Construction Company (Acorn 22) (USN) 
Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
22d Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion 
Tank Company, 22d Marines 
Amphibian Tractor Company, 22d Marines* 
Engineer Company, 22d Marines 
Motor Transport Company, 22d Marines 
Medical Company, 22d Marines 
106th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) ( — 2d Battalion) (USA) 
3d Army Defense Battalion* 
104th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
104th Engineer Combat Battalion ( — one company) 
Company B ( — one platoon), 102d Engineer Combat Battalion (Corps) 
Company C, 766th Tank Battalion 
Companies C and D ( — one platoon each), 102d Medical Battalion 
Provisional DUKW Battery, 7th Infantry Division Artillery” 
Detachment, HQ, 27th Infantry Division 
Detachment, HQ Battery, Division Artillery, 27th Infantry Division 
Detachment, 97th Ordnance Company 
Detachment, 294th Signal Company 
Detachment, 727th Ordnance Light Maintenance Company 


Remarks: 

‘The battalion (organized into company-size “groups”) was also known unofficially as the 708th 
Amphibian Tractor Battalion, as it was formed from the Provisional Company (Group D), 708th 
Amphibian Tank Battalion and the Antitank Companies of the 17th (Group A), 32d (Group B), 
and 184th (Group C) Infantry Regiments, 7th Infantry Division. 

Attached after the Group arrived in the Kwajalein Atoll area. 

’Withdrawn from the 22d Marines on 28 Feb 44 and redesignated Company C, 11th Amphibian 
Tractor Battalion. 

*A unit modeled after the Marine defense battalion. Several were formed on Hawaii by U.S. Army 
Forces in the Central Pacific Area. 
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Commanding General 


BGen Thomas E. Watson 1 Nov 43 (also CG, Expeditionary Troops, Task Group 
51.12) 


Task Group A, I Marine Amphibious Corps 


Task Group A was formed on Guadalcanal by IMAC on 22 Feb 44, shortly 
after its core unit, the 4th Marines, was reactivated from the four raider battal- 
ions. The separate regiment had been attached to the 3d Marine Division for the 
planned Kavieng, New Britain, assault, but the operation was canceled. Kavieng, 
like Rabaul, could be neutralized by isolating it rather than direct assault. Emirau 
Island was one of the sites selected for an airfield from which to attack Kavieng. 
Additional elements attached from IMAC and 3d Marine Division completed the 
Group, giving it a strength of 3,727 troops. IMAC had directed that engineer and 
motor transport companies and scout and war dog platoons be attached, but 
these did not arrive prior to Task Group A’s sailing for the St. Matthias Islands. 
The 20 Mar—-12 Apr 44 Emirau landing and occupation were unopposed. The 4th 
Marines was relieved by the 147th Infantry Regiment (Separate) and 134th Field 
Artillery Battalion on 11 Apr and returned to Guadalcanal. The Air Command 
elements remained on Emirau to establish an airfield. Task Group A was dis- 
banded on Emirau on 2 May 44. 


HQ, Task Group A, 3d Marine Division and IMAC (Emirau Landing Force) 
4th Marines (Reinforced) 
4th Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion 
Company A (Medium), 3d Light Tank Battalion 
Company C (Reinforced), 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Company, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th Marines 
Company D, 1st Corps Medical Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Corps Signal Battalion 
Detachments (supply, ordnance, and service platoons), 3d Service Battalion 
Platoon, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 
Composite Antiaircraft Battery, 14th Defense Battalion’ 
Reconnaissance Detachment, Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons 
Air Command, Emirau 
Commander, Aircraft, Emirau? 
Argus-13 
Naval Base Unit, Emirau 
Advance Echelon, Naval Advance Base Unit 8 
Boat Pool 14 


Remarks: 
*One 40mm and two 20mm antiaircraft gun platoons. Attached from 20-25 Mar 44. 
?Provided by Forward Echelon, Headquarters, 1st Marine Aircraft Wing. 


Commanding General 
BGen Alfred H. Noble 12 Mar 44 (Asst Div Commander, 3d Marine Division) 
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Task Force A, Third Fleet Landing Force 


Task Force Able (Task Group 31.3) was formed by IIAC using 6th Marine 
Division assets on 11 Aug 45 on Guam. The reinforced 5,400-man 4th Marines 
was attached on 20 Aug. The selection of the 4th Marines for this mission was 
symbolic and natural. The original 4th Marines had defended the Philippines 
and was surrendered on Corregidor in 1942. The new 4th Marines would lead 
American occupation forces into the Home Islands. Task Force Able soon de- 
parted and rendezvoused with the Third Fleet off Japan, where it was placed 
under Task Force 31 (Yokosuka Occupation Force), formed on 19 Aug. Task Force 
A was to be the first force to land in Japan and was tasked with occupying the 
Tokyo Bay area in advance of the Third Fleet to accept Japan’s surrender. At sea, 
two additional regimental-size landing forces were attached along with a small 
battalion-size British Landing Force. The Marine and Naval Landing Forces com- 
prised Marines and sailors detailed from Task Force 38 ships, the first and only 
instance that U.S. sailors were so employed during World War II? Task Force 
A’s strength totaled almost 9,000 Marines and sailors. Task Force A was subor- 
dinate to the Eighth Army, responsible for the command of all forces ashore. 
Elements of the 4th Marines landed at Yokosuka Naval District Base on 29 Aug, 
four days prior to the 2 Sep surrender, with the remainder of Task Force A 
arriving on that day. On 6 Sep, the Marine and Naval Landing Forces were 
returned to their ships. Task Force 31 was dissolved on 8 Sep, and Commander, 
U.S. Fleet Activities, Yokosuka (Task Group 53.4) assumed responsibility for the 
naval occupation area. The 4th Marines then fell under Eighth Army control, and 
the reinforcing units departed for Okinawa on 15 Sep 45. Task Force A was 
dissolved on 20 Sep 45, but the 4th Marines remained at Yokosuka as a base 
security force. 

Task Force A’s organization upon landing at Yokosuka, Japan, follows: 


HQ, Task Force A, Third Fleet Landing Force 

HQ Detachment, Task Force A 

1st Platoon, 1st Military Police Company, HQ Battalion, 6th Marine Division 
4th Marines Regimental Combat Team (Task Unit 31.3.1) 

1st Battalion, 15th Marines (artillery) 

Company A, 4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion 

Company C, 6th Tank Battalion 

Company A, 6th Engineer Battalion 

Company A, 6th Pioneer Battalion 

Company A, 6th Motor Transport Battalion 

Company A, 6th Medical Battalion 

Company D, 6th Medical Battalion 

Detachments, 6th Service Battalion 

Detachments, 6th Assault Signal Company 
Third Fleet Marine Landing Force (Task Unit 31.3.2)" 
Third Fleet Naval Landing Force (Task Unit 31.3.3) 
Royal Navy Landing Force?’ 
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Remarks: 

‘HQ and 2d and 3d Battalions comprised 2,000 Marines transferred from 33 Third Fleet ships’ de- 
tachments. The 1st Battalion comprised sailors from the same ships (the Navy was the senior 
service and rated the 1st Battalion designation). 

*Comprised 956 sailors transferred from 10 Third Fleet ships and organized into three battalions. The 
3d Landing Battalion comprised eight prize ship nucleus crews, several base maintenance com- 
panies, and a naval air activities organization to operate Yokosuka Naval Air Station. Five addi- 
tional naval landing battalions were formed aboard Task Force 31’s carriers as a floating reserve 
but were not landed. 

*Battalion-size unit comprising 200 Royal Marines and 250 Royal Navy personnel from three aircraft 
carriers of the British Carrier Task Force (Task Force 37) attached to the Third U.S. Fleet. Royal 
Marine aircraft carrier detachments were organized into company-size units with a headquarters, 
a heavy weapons, and two fighting troops (troops were platoon size). 


Commanding General 
BGen William T. Clement 11 Aug 45 (Asst Div Commander, 6th Marine Division) 


Landing Party Commentary 


The practice of segregating Marine ship’s detachments and Navy landing 
forces into different units dates from coal-fired, predreadnought days. In those 
days a single battleship would form a company of Marines (the ship’s guard 
detachment) and four provisional companies of seamen into a battalion landing 
force. A battleship division of four ships would concentrate the four Marine 
companies into a single battalion under the command of the Marine officer, bat- 
tleship division (the senior Marine officer assigned to the division, usually a 
major) and the bluejacket companies into four seaman battalions to form a reg- 
imental landing force. 


Postwar Marine Brigades 


Marine brigades continued to be organized in the immediate postwar years. 
These included: 


1st Special Marine Brigade Quantico, Va 1946 
3d Marine Brigade/Marine Forces, Tsingtao Tsingtao, China 1946 
3d Marine Brigade Camp Pendleton, Calif 1946-47 


1st Provisional Marine Brigade (Reinforced) Camp Witek, Guam 1947-49 


NOTES 


1. ACAF was inactivated in Oct 42. This command should not be confused with another 
Army command, Amphibious Training Command activated in May 42 at Camp Edwards, 
Massachusetts, to train 12 Army divisions on the East Coast. It was redesignated Am- 
phibious Training Center in Jun 42 and inactivated in Jun 43. 

2. Western Samoa was a mandated territory governed by New Zealand. 

3. Mosquito-borne elephantiasis, also known by its native name of mu-mu, resulted in 
the establishment of Marine Barracks, Klamath Falls, Oregon, to study and treat the dis- 
ease. Treatment requires a cool climate to suppress it. Some 3,000 USMC and Navy per- 
sonnel were infected and cured through a comprehensive therapy program. HQMC policy 
was to not return recovered personnel to the tropics. 

4. The 22d Marines served as a separate regiment until it departed. 

5. The Division was often referred to as the “Hollywood Marines,” but this nickname 
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was actually borne by the 20th Reserve Battalion, Los Angeles, which was absorbed into 
the Division in Jul 41. The battalion’s troops had sometimes served as extras in prewar 
motion pictures. 

6. The four-battalion 1st Brigade served in Panama less than two months in 1885. 

7. Both battalions were formed from elements of the 233d and 251st AAA Searchlight 
and 739th AAA Gun (90mm) Battalions. 

8. Other attachments included the 40th Malaria Control Unit, 53d Finance Disbursing 
Section, and 202d Army Band (from Dec 43). 

9. This said, the U.S. Coast Guard, a wartime component of the Navy, employed small 
landing parties to capture German weather stations in Greenland in 1942. 


5 


Fleet Marine Force Ground 
Units 


Infantry Units 

A.1. Marine Infantry Regiments 

A.2. Specialized Infantry Units (Parachute, Raider, Scout, Reconnaissance, War Dog) 
A.3. Separate Infantry Battalions 

AA. Separate Infantry Companies 

Artillery Units 

B.1. Amphibious Corps Artillery 

B.2. Provisional Field Artillery Groups 

B.3. Marine Artillery Regiments 

B.4. Separate Artillery Battalions and Batteries 
B.5. Miscellaneous Artillery Units 

Defense and Antiaircraft Artillery Units 


C.1. Corps Defense Troops, Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery, and Seacoast Artillery 
Groups 


C.2. Defense and Seacoast Artillery Battalions and Defense Forces 
C3. Antiaircraft Artillery and Airdrome Battalions 

C.4. Miscellaneous Antiaircraft Units 

Engineer Units (Engineer, Pioneer, Naval Construction) 

D.1. Marine Engineer Regiments 

D.2. Engineer Battalions 

D.3. Engineer Companies 

Tracked Vehicle Units 

E.1. Amphibian Tractor Groups 

E.2.__ Amphibian Tractor Battalions, Companies, and Detachments 
E.3. Tank Battalions and Companies 
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F. Signal Units 
F.1. Signal Battalions 
F.2. Signal Companies and Platoons 
G. Military Police Units 
G.1. Military Police Battalions 
G.2. Military Police Companies 
H. Motor Transport Units 
H.1. Motor Transport Battalions 
H.2. Motor Transport Companies 
I. Amphibious Corps, Divisional, and Brigade Headquarters and Service Units 
I1. Amphibious Corps Supply Services and Administrative Commands 
1.2. Amphibious Corps Headquarters, Service, and Supply Battalions and Platoons 
13. Marine Division and Brigade Headquarters and Service Battalions and Com- 
panies 
J. Fleet Marine Force Headquarters, Service, and Supply Units 
J.1. Fleet Marine Force Service Commands 
J.2. Fleet Marine Force Depots and Service Regiments 
J.3. | Fleet Marine Force Headquarters, Service, and Supply Battalions 
J.4._ Fleet Marine Force Supply and Service Companies, Detachments, and Platoons 
J.5. Fleet Marine Force Liaison Detachments 
K. Medical Units 
K.1. Medical Battalions and Companies 
K.2. Hospitals 
L. Replacement, Transient, and Casual Units 
L.1. Replacement Battalions, Drafts, Companies, and Detachments 
L.2 Transient Centers 
L.3. Casual Units 
M. Miscellaneous Marine Units 


Fleet Marine Force ground units included a wide variety of units ranging from 
regiments to separate platoons tasked with conducting amphibious warfare op- 
erations and supporting those operations. 

The regiment is the Marine Corps’ keystone unit in regard to tactical maneu- 
ver, tradition, and lineage. For this reason the pre- and postwar regimental back- 
grounds are provided to allow the reader to more closely follow their history. 
Regimental commanders are listed with their periods of command, and the op- 
erations in which they commanded their regiments follow in parentheses. 

Authorized unit strength figures are provided for most nondivisional units 
(see Chapter 4.B.3. for the strength of divisional units). The frequent minor 
strength changes are not addressed. Provisional units’ strength is not provided 
unless they possessed a T/O. Both authorized Marine Corps and Navy personnel 
strengths are listed. The first number is the commissioned officer strength, the 
second is warrant officers, and the third is enlisted men, example., USMC 26-1- 
498 USN 2-0-9. When warrant officer strength is totaled with the commissioned 
officers, a “<” is shown in the second position, for example, 44-<-833. 
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A. INFANTRY UNITS 


A.1. Marine Infantry Regiments 


The infantry regiment is the core of the Marine division. Its basic organization 
changed little over the war years, but its allocation of manpower and weapons 
did, along with refinements in subunit organization (see Figure 5.1). The prewar 
regiment had headquarters and service companies and two or three battalions. 
Each had a headquarters, machine gun, and three rifle companies with two or 
three platoons of four eight-man rifle squads, the fourth with two Browning 
automatic rifles (BAR).’ (The corporal-led 8-man squad “Prussian drill” was 
abandoned in 1939.) From 1938, FMF regiments’ 1st Battalions were designated 
the “rubber boat battalion” and trained in covert landings and raids. 

In the wartime regiment, command and control and minimal service support 
were provided by a headquarters and service company with a company head- 
quarters, communications platoon, and regimental headquarters, intelligence, 
pay, and supply sections. The supply section was enlarged to a service platoon 
in 1944. A 43-man scout and sniper platoon was added in Apr 43 (see A.2. Scout 
and Reconnaissance Units). The regimental weapons company had three 37mm 
gun platoons (4 * 37mm M3A1 AT) and a 75mm gun platoon (2 X 75mm M3 
self-propelled AT guns, 4 in 1944). In May 45 (actually earlier in the regiments 
assaulting Okinawa), the 37mm platoons were reduced to two, and four 105mm 
M7 self-propelled howitzers replaced the four 75mm M3 SP guns. This structure 
was not implemented in other divisions until later in 1945. 

The infantry battalions had a headquarters company (company headquarters, 
communications platoon, and battalion headquarters, intelligence, and supply 
sections), three rifle companies, and a weapons company (until May 44). The rifle 
companies had a large headquarters, three rifle platoons, and a weapons platoon 
until May 44, when the latter was replaced by a machine gun platoon. 

Until the spring of 1943, rifle platoons had 42 men. The platoon headquarters 
had a 2d lieutenant platoon leader, platoon sergeant, platoon guide (sergeant), 
and four messengers. The three 9-man rifle squads consisted of a squad leader 
(sergeant), assistant squad leader (corporal), two scouts, three riflemen (all armed 
with M1903A1 or M1 rifles), a grenadier (M1903A1 rifle, M1 grenade launcher), 
and an automatic-rifleman (M1918A2 BAR). The automatic rifle squad had a 
squad leader (M50 submachine gun), two automatic-riflemen, and five riflemen. 

In Apr 43, the automatic rifle squad was dissolved, and its assets were inte- 
grated into the three rifle squads, resulting in an increase of only 1 man in the 
platoon’s size. This provided for a 12-man rifle squad with a squad leader, as- 
sistant squad leader, two automatic-riflemen, two assistant automatic-riflemen, 
and six riflemen. All but the automatic-riflemen were armed with M1 rifles. This 
organization allowed the squad to be divided into two 6-man groups. 

An alternative squad organization was under development, however. Early in 
the 1927-33 Nicaraguan Campaign, 1stLt Merritt Edson of the 5th Marines de- 
veloped the technique of dividing rifle units into three- and four-man “fighting 
groups” centered around an automatic weapon (BAR, Lewis, Thompson) as a 
base of fire. The technique proved to be extremely successful for jungle patrols. 
Maj Edson and other 4th Marines officers further examined the concept, now 
called “fighting teams,” in China in the late 1930s. The 1st and 2d Raider Bat- 
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Note: The basic pre-1944 Marine infantry regiment structure demonstrates the concept of triangular 
reinforcement. In 1944, the battalion weapons company was eliminated (81mm mortars to HQ 
company, machine guns to rifle companies). The company weapons platoon became a machine 
gun platoon, and the 60mm mortars were placed in the company HQ. 
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talions (LtCol Edson commanded the 1st) organized their squads under this con- 
cept in 1941. It was combat-tested by the 22d Marines at Eniwetok in early 1944 
and credited with being responsible for the ability of small unit leaders to con- 
tinue their missions when under heavy fire and when communications were lost. 
The Raider-manned reactivated 4th Marines continued the concept. Reports by 
these and other units led Headquarters, Marine Corps to seriously test the con- 
cept in the States with the 24th Marines. At the end of Mar 44, the rifle company 
T/O was changed to reflect the use of three four-man “fire teams.” The concept 
has remained unchanged to this day. 

The new rifle squad structure called for a squad leader (sergeant, M1 carbine) 
leading three fire teams composed of a team leader (corporal, M1 rifle, M7 gre- 
nade launcher), rifleman (M1 rifle, M7 grenade launcher), automatic-rifleman 
(M1918A2 BAR), and assistant automatic-rifleman (M1 carbine, M8 grenade 
launcher; later in the year he received an M1 rifle, M7 grenade launcher). This 
allowed the triangular organization to be maintained down to the smallest tac- 
tical entity, with every commander or leader controlling three maneuver ele- 
ments, whether regiments, battalions, companies, platoons, squads, teams, or 
men. The rifle platoon now numbered 46 men. Twenty-seven 2.36-inch bazookas, 
flamethrowers, and demolition kits—one per rifle squad—were pooled in the 
battalion headquarters company’s supply section. 

The rifle company’s weapons platoon had a small headquarters and machine 
gun and mortar sections. It began with two .30-caliber M1919A4 light machine 
guns and two 60mm M2 mortars, each crew constituting a squad. This was in- 
creased to five machine guns and three mortars in Apr 43. It was reorganized 
as a machine gun platoon in May 44. It now had six each M1919A4 light and 
M1917A1 heavy machine guns, the latter transferred from the disbanded battal- 
ion weapons company. The weapons platoon’s 60mm mortar section was trans- 
ferred to the company headquarters. 

The battalion weapons company began with an antiaircraft and antitank gun 
platoon (4 X 20mm AA/AT but rearmed with 4 x 37mm AT guns prior to 
overseas deployment), mortar platoon (4 < 81mm M1), and three machine gun 
platoons (8 < M1917A1 each). In Apr 43, the antitank platoon was deleted, and 
the machine gun platoons were reduced to four M1917A1s each, with a corre- 
sponding increase of light guns in the rifle company weapons platoons. The 
battalion weapons company was dissolved in May 44, with the three machine 
gun platoons’ assets transferred to the rifle companies (described earlier), and 
the 81mm mortar platoon was moved to the battalion headquarters company. 

The May 44 reorganization (i-e., deletion of the battalion weapons company 
and conversion of the rifle company weapons platoon, reallocation of crew- 
served weapons to the most immediate user level, and institution of the fire 
team) allowed for more effective combat organization, efficient weapons em- 
ployment, and tactical teamwork. The May 44 reorganization was announced in 
Jan, and the 2d and 4th Marine Divisions began reorganizing. They completed 
it in May and assaulted Saipan in Jun. The other divisions were reorganized in 
time for their subsequent operations. 

The pending Sep 45 T/O change was partly implemented in early 1945 by the 
infantry regiments of the 1st, 2d, and 6th Marine Divisions preparing for Oki- 
nawa. The new regimental T/O was dated 1 May 1945, but even this had been 
implemented before the 1 Apr 45 operation. 
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In late 1944, the 4th and 5th Marine Divisions formed a provisional assault 
platoon in each battalion for use on Iwo Jima. These were armed with 2.36-inch 
rocket launchers, portable flamethrowers, and demolition materials. This concept 
was formally adopted in the Sep 45 T/O but was implemented much earlier and 
employed on Okinawa in Apr. It was felt that these weapons could be more 
effectively employed by dedicated operators rather than issuing them from a 
battalion weapons pool to rifle platoons, which would have diluted their strength 
to form special weapons teams. The new 55-man assault platoon had a large 
headquarters and three assault sections, one to support each rifle company. The 
sections had two 7-man squads with a squad leader, 2-man flamethrower team, 
2-man bazooka team, and 2 demolition men. This concept was dropped in the 
1949 T/O as being too extravagant in light of manpower reductions. Complete 
infantry regiment T/Os are provided in Chapter 4.B.3. 


Separate Marine Infantry Regiments, Reinforced 


A special T/O was authorized for separate reinforced infantry regiments in 
1942, with revisions made in 1943 and 1944. The 1943 T/O was similar to that 
of 1942, with only minor manpower changes. Some of the reinforcing units were 
deleted from the 1944 T/O. The regiment was reinforced to the point of virtually 
making it a brigade, but regiments organized under this T/O normally operated 
as part of a brigade or tactical group. The core infantry regiment and pack how- 
itzer battalion were organized, manned, and equipped exactly the same as those 
organic to divisions. The reinforcing units, not all of which were always allotted, 
were organic to the regiment and usually bore the regiment’s designation, for 
example, Tank Company, 22d Marines. The 3d, 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines 
were initially organized under this T/O, of which only the 4th and 22d saw 
combat as such. The 7th, 8th, 9th, 21st, 23d, 26th, and 29th Marines functioned 
as separate regiments at one time or another but were reinforced by units from 
their parent division, termed “normal attachments,” and were not organized un- 
der this T/O. 

E- and F-330 Series Separate Marine Infantry Regiments, Reinforced: 


E-330, F-330, 
15 Apr 43 5 May 44 
Total Strength 5,393 4,824 
HQ and Service Company 186 261 
Weapons Company 3X37mm, 197 4X37mm, 203 
275mm SP 4xX75mm SP 
AT gun AT gun 
Infantry Battalion (<3) 953 918 
HQ Company 137 4X81mm mort 213 
Weapons Company 4X81mm mort, 288 — 
12.30 HMG 
Rifle Company (3) 3X.30 LMG, 196 6xX.30 LMG, 235 
3X60mm mort 6X.30 HMG, 


3X60mm mort 
Pack Howitzer Battalion 605 603 
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HQ and Service Battery 


75mm Pack Howitzer 
Battery (x3) 
Tank Company 18XM3 tank 
Engineer Company 
Pioneer Company 
Naval Construction 
Company 


Amphibian Tractor 12XLVT 
Company 

Medical Company 

Motor Transport Com- 

pany 


Antitank Battery 6X37mm AT 


gun, 2x75mm 


SP AT gun 
Scout (1943) /Reconnais- 
sance (1944) Platoon 
Ordnance Platoon 
Service and Supply Pla- 
toon 


4x40mm 
AA gun 


40mm Antiaircraft 
Platoon 


Band Section 


4X75mm. how 


152 159 
151 475mm how 148 
103 15xM4 tank 169 
195 199 
208 206 
259 — 
135 — 
101 102 
113 115 
116 = 
26 33 
31 35 
103 114 
69 — 
29 29 


Separate Marine Infantry Regiments, Reinforced assigned units: 


3d Marines, Jun—Oct 42 

3d Marines (Reinforced) 

1st Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion 

1st Separate Tank Company 

1st Separate Amphibian Tractor Company 
1st Separate Engineer Company 


1st Separate Motor Transport Company 
1st and 3d Separate Medical Companies 


Band Section, 3d Marines 

22d Marines, Jun 42-Sep 44 

22d Marines (Reinforced) 

2d Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion 
Tank Company, 22d Marines 


4th Marines, Feb-Sep 44 

4th Marines (Reinforced) 

Pack Howitzer Battalion, 4th Marines 
Tank Company, 4th Marines 


Engineer Company, 4th Marines 
Pioneer Company, 4th Marines 

Motor Transport Company, 4th Marines 
Medical Company, 4th Marines 
Reconnaissance Platoon, 4th Marines 
Service and Supply Platoon, 4th Marines 
Ordnance Platoon, 4th Marines 

Band Section, 4th Marines 

29th Marines, May-Sep 44 

29th Marines (Reinforced) 

Pack Howitzer Battalion, 29th Marines 
Tank Company, 29th Marines 
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Amphibian Tractor Company, 22d Marines 
Engineer Company, 22d Marines 

Pioneer Company, 22d Marines 

Motor Transport Company, 22d Marines 
Medical Company, 22d Marines 

Antitank Battery, 22d Marines 
Reconnaissance Platoon, 22d Marines 
Service and Supply Platoon, 22d Marines 
Ordnance Platoon, 22d Marines 

Band Section, 22d Marines 
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Engineer Company, 29th Marines 
Pioneer Company, 29th Marines 


Reconnaissance Platoon, 29th Marines 
Service and Supply Platoon, 29th Marines 
Ordnance Platoon, 29th Marines 

Band Section, 29th Marines 


Postwar Reorganizations 


In Oct 46, a new H-series (Peace) T/O was approved for the infantry regiment. 
It retained the basic regimental structure, but with significant manpower reduc- 
tions. For example, the battalions’ assault platoon was reduced from 55 to 40, 
the infantry battalion went from 996 to 844 troops, and many officer positions 
were dual-billeted. However, there was little or no reduction in assigned crew- 
served weapons. Implemented in Apr 47, this structure was never fully achieved 
due to constant turnover of personnel, even lower actual strengths authorized 
for most units, and another pending reorganization. 

In Oct 47, in an effort to maintain the lineages of the traditional regiments in 
the face of drastic force reductions, the Marine Corps abandoned the regimental 
structure and redesignated its 10 remaining infantry battalions with regimental 
designations in the J-series table of organization. Even though of battalion size 
with 920 men, the “regiments” were commanded by colonels with lieutenant 
colonel executive officers; companies were still commanded by captains. While 
traditional regimental numbers were preserved, the Corps never fully accepted 
this inadequate substitution. The official reason for this reorganization was to 
field compact, self-contained, self-sufficient units tailored to operate indepen- 
dently on a nuclear battlefield. Survivability was achieved by wide dispersal and 
agility. It was hoped that smaller maneuver units would not provide a lucrative 
nuclear target. The new division headquarters had two small command groups 
to control two or three battalions similar to World War II regimental combat 
teams. The battalions were habitually augmented with attached units to form 
battalion landing teams. True multiple-battalion regiments were reestablished in 
Oct 49 under the K-series table of organization. 

In the following regimental entries, overseas deployments and movements of 
regiments assigned to divisions are not described unless conducted while de- 
tached from the parent division or as a separate regiment. Refer to the appro- 
priate division histories in Chapter 4.B.4, 4.C.2, and 4.C.3. to track the movements 
and actions of regiments assigned/attached to divisions, brigades, and tactical 
groups. The division following the regimental designation is that with which the 
regiment was habitually identified and does not address initial, temporary di- 
vision or brigade assignments or service as a separate regiment. Battalion acti- 
vation dates are shown during the World War II period. When not shown, the 
battalions were activated on the same date as the regiment. (The 1st and 2d 
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Regiments exchanged designations on 1 Jul 1916, in the Dominican Republic. In 
some references the 1st Regiment is referred to as the 2d and vice versa prior to 
Jul 1916, leading to some difficulty in tracking unit histories.) 


Ist Marines, 1st Marine Division 


The 2d Advance Base Regiment (Mobile Defense), Ist Advance Base Brigade 
was activated on 27 Nov 1913 in Philadelphia. It deployed to Mexico on 21 Apr 
1914 and redeployed on 23 Nov. The Regiment next deployed to Haiti on 4 Aug 
1915 attached to the 1st Brigade. It was redesignated on 1 Jul 1916 as 1st Regi- 
ment. It was deactivated on 20 Dec 1916, and its assets were formed into the 3d 
Provisional Regiment (see 3d Marines). The 1st Regiment was reactivated in Phil- 
adelphia on 25 Jan 1917 as a fixed defense force. Its four 5-inch gun batteries 
were reassigned to the Heavy Artillery Force on 16 Nov 1917. The Regiment 
reorganized as infantry deployed to Cuba in Dec 1918 attached to the 6th Bri- 
gade. It redeployed in Aug 1919 and was deactivated on 22 Apr 1922. It was 
reactivated on 1 Aug 1922 from assets of the 3d and 15th Regiments in the 
Dominican Republic and attached to the 2d Brigade. The Regiment was deacti- 
vated on 1 Jul 1924, and its assets were absorbed into the 4th and 6th Marines. 
The 1st Regiment was reactivated on 15 Mar 1925 at Quantico, redesignated the 
1st Marines on 10 Jul 1930, and was deactivated on 1 Nov 1931. It had remained 
in a largely reduced strength status during this last period. 

The 1st Marines was reactivated on 1 Mar 41 from 5th and 7th Marines cadres 
on Culebra Island, Puerto Rico, and assigned to the 1st Marine Division. It was 
reduced to cadre strength in Jun 41 and returned to full strength in Feb 42. 

The Regiment was deactivated on 20 May 47. The 1st and 2d Battalions, 1st 
Marines (without regimental headquarters) remained active. Both were deacti- 
vated on 31 Oct 47, with the 2d Battalion being reorganized as the battalion-size 
1st Marines on 1 Nov 47 and assigned to FMFWesPac. It was reassigned to the 
1st Marine Division on 25 Feb 49 and deactivated on 1 Oct. The Regiment was 
reactivated on 4 Aug 50 and assigned to 1st Marine Division. 


Commanders 
Col David L. S. Brewster 1 Mar 41 
LtCol James F. Moriarty 2 Apr 41 


LtCol Julian N. Frisbie 23 Mar 42 

Col Clifton B. Cates 4 May 42 (Guadalcanal) 

Col William J. Whaling Jr. 10 Feb 43 (New Britain) 

Col Lewis B. Puller 1 Mar 44 (New Britain, Peleliu) 


LtCol Richard P. Ross Jr. 4 Nov 44 (acting commander) 
Col Kenneth B. Chappell 13 Dec 44 (Okinawa) 
Col Arthur T. Mason 6 May 45-19 Sep 46 (Okinawa) 


2d Marines, 2d Marine Division 


The 1st Advance Base Regiment (Fixed Defense), Ist Advance Base Brigade 
was activated on 19 Jun 1913. It was deployed to Mexico on 22 Apr 1914 and 
redeployed in Oct. The Regiment deployed to Haiti on 4 Aug 1915 and was 
attached to the 1st Brigade on 15 Aug 1915. It redeployed to the Dominican 
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Republic on 22 May 1916 and was attached to the 2d Brigade in Jun 1916. It was 
redesignated on 1 Jul 1916 as the 2d Regiment and redeployed to Haiti in Nov 
1916. The 3d Battalion was redesignated 1st Battalion, 8th Regiment on 17 Dec 
1919. The Regiment was redesignated the 2d Marines on 1 Jan 33. It redeployed 
to the States and was deactivated on 15 Aug 34. 

The 2d Marines was reactivated on 1 Feb 41 at San Diego by splitting the 6th 
Marines and was assigned to the 2d Marine Division. It was attached to 1st 
Marine Division from Aug 42 to Jan 43. The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 26 
Feb 46 in Japan. The 2d Marines ( — ) returned to Camp Lejeune in Jun-Jul 46. 

The Regiment was reorganized as a battalion-size unit on 18 Nov 47 using the 
assets of the 1st Battalion. The 2d Marines was reorganized with the 1st and 2d 
Battalions on 17 Oct 49 and assigned to the 2d Marine Division. The 3d Battalion 
was reactivated on 22 Mar 52. 


Commanders 

Col Joseph C. Fegan 1 Feb 41 

LtCol Roy C. Swink 25 Oct 41 

Col John M. Arthur 21 Nov 41 (Guadalcanal) 


Col William M. Marshall 7 Jun 43 
LtCol Arnold F. Johnston 19 Jul 43 
Col William McN. Mar- 27 Sep 43 


shall 

Col David M. Shoup 8 Nov 43 (Tarawa) 

LtCol Lloyd Russell 24 Dec 43 (acting commander) 
LtCol Walter J. Stuart 2 Jan 44 (Saipan, Tinian) 


Col Richard M. Cutts Jr. 4 Sep 44-25 Oct 45 (Okinawa demonstration—did not land) 


3d Marines, 3d Marine Division 


The 3d Provisional Regiment was activated on 20 Dec 1916 using the assets of 
the 1st Regiment in the Dominican Republic. It was attached to the 2d Brigade. 
The Regiment was deactivated on 1 Aug 1922, and its assets were used to form 
a new 1st Regiment and reinforce the 4th Regiment. 

The 3d Marines was reactivated on 16 Jun 42 at New River from the Ist, 3d, 
and 5th Training Battalions as a separate reinforced regiment (the Ist and 3d 
Training Battalions were activated on 1 May 42 and the 5th on 1 Jun at New 
River). It deployed to American Samoa on 14 Sep 42 and attached to the 2d 
Marine Brigade, Reinforced. “(Reinforced)” was deleted from the Regiment's des- 
ignation, and its reinforcing units were reassigned to the Brigade on 23 Oct 42. 
These units were reassigned to the 3d Marines and redesignated as units of the 
new 3d Marine Division. Additional divisional reinforcing units were attached 
on 1 Mar 43. The Regiment was detached from the Brigade on 31 Mar and 
reassigned to the FMF. It redeployed to New Zealand on 23 May 43 and was 
reassigned to the 3d Marine Division on 6 Jun, replacing the 23d Marines. Its 
Pack Howitzer Battalion was redesignated 1st Battalion, 12th Marines. 

The Regiment ( — 1st Battalion) was relocated to Camp Pendleton in Dec 45 
and deactivated on 13 Jan 46. The 1st Battalion was deactivated on 1 Jun 46 on 
Chichi Jima, where it served as an occupation force. The Regiment was reformed. 
on 1 Oct 47 as a battalion-size unit using the assets of the 3d Battalion, 4th 
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Marines (Reinforced) and assigned to FMFWesPac. It was deactivated on 1 Oct 
49, and its assets were absorbed into the new 5th Marines. The 3d Marines was 
reactivated on 20 Jun 51 and assigned to the new 3d Marine Brigade, which was 
expanded to the 3d Marine Division in Aug 52. (The 3d Marine Reserve Regiment 
in existence between 1925 and 1931 is not lineally connected.) 


Commanders 

Col Oscar R. Cauldwell 16 Jun 42 

Col George W. McHenry 15 Sep 43 (Northern Solomons) 
Col Walter A. Wachtler 17 Dec 43 (Northern Solomons) 
LtCol George Van Orden 28 Dec 43 (acting commander) 


Col William C. Hall 22 Jan 44 (Guam) 

Col James A. Stuart 29 Jul 44 (Guam, Iwo Jima) 
LtCol Newton B. Barkley 1 Apr 45 

Col Prentice S. Geer 13-24 Oct 45 


4th Marines, 6th Marine Division 


The 4th Regiment was activated on 16 Apr 1914 at Puget Sound, Washington, 
and conducted a show of force in the Gulf of Mexico during the Mexican 
Revolution. It moved to San Diego in Jul 1914 and supported the Panama-—Pa- 
cific International and Panama-—California Expositions in San Francisco and San 
Diego in 1915. It deployed to the Dominican Republic on 18 Jun 1916 attached 
to the 2d Brigade. It was redeployed in Aug 1924 and assigned to the West 
Coast Expeditionary Force in 1925. It deployed to China in Feb 1927 and was 
assigned to the 3d Brigade in May 1927. On 4 Oct 1927, the 2d Battalion, 4th 
Regiment (an element of the Provisional Regiment of Marines organized at 
Olongapo, Philippines, in Jun 1927) was redesignated 2d Battalion, 12th Regi- 
ment, and its lineage was transferred. A new 2d Battalion, 4th Regiment was or- 
ganized later, but it did not carry the old battalion’s lineage. The 3d Brigade 
redeployed in Jan 1929, but the 4th Regiment remained in Shanghai and was re- 
designated 4th Marines on 13 Feb 1930. It had a 3d Battalion between Jul 32 and 
Dec 34. The 4th Marines was attached to the 2d Marine Brigade, FMF in Sep 37. 
The 2d Marine Brigade withdrew in Feb 38, with the 4th Marines remaining in 
China. 

The 4th Marines evacuated to the Philippines, arriving by 1 Dec 41 with two 
battalions of only two rifle companies each and these with only two rifle platoons 
apiece. Marine Detachment, Naval Base, Olongapo, Subic Bay, Philippines, was 
absorbed into the 2d Battalion on 22 Dec 41. It was proposed to split the Regi- 
ment into two and absorb two Philippine Constabulary regiments with the 4th 
Marines commander in command of the resulting brigade, but this never oc- 
curred. The Regiment was moved to Corregidor between 26 and 28 Dec 41, 
placed under the command of U.S. Army Forces, Far East, and made responsible 
for the beach defense of “The Rock” on the 29th. The 1st Separate Marine Bat- 
talion (less elements to the Naval Rifle Battalion) was absorbed into the 4th Ma- 
rines as its 3d Battalion on 1 Jan 42. The Regimental Reserve was formed in Jan 
42 from assets of the Headquarters and Service Companies as Companies O and 
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P and Battery A, 1st Separate Marine Battalion. The 4th Battalion was organized 
in early Mar 42, largely from personnel of the Naval Rifle Battalion. Besides 
Marines, on Corregidor the Regiment comprised men drawn from 142 different 
units and organizations, including the U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, U.S. Army Air 
Forces, Philippine Scouts, Philippine Army, Philippine Constabulary, Philippine 
Army Air Corps, and Philippine Army Off Shore Patrol. No single company 
remained purely Marine. The 4th Marines surrendered on 6 May 42 on Correg- 
idor. 

The 4th Marines was reconstituted as a separate reinforced regiment on 1 Feb 
44 from the assets of the 1st Marine Raider Regiment (see later) on Guadalcanal 
and its Pack Howitzer Battalion from the 3d Battalion, 12th Marines. The Regi- 
ment was attached to Task Group A, IMAC on 22 Feb 44 for the unopposed 
Emirau occupation. The 4th Marines was briefly attached to the 3d Marine Di- 
vision for the conduct of the planned Apr 44 Kavieng, New Ireland, assault. The 
Regiment was attached to the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade on 19 Apr 44 and 
assigned to the 6th Marine Division on 8 Sep 44. Its Pack Howitzer Battalion was 
redesignated 1st Battalion, 15th Marines. On the eve of V-J Day it was attached 
to Task Force A (Third Fleet Landing Force) on 20 Aug 45 to land in Japan and 
then to the 2d Marine Division on 21 Sep 45. The Regiment was reattached to 
FMFPac on 20 Nov 45, being relieved from the administrative control of the 6th 
Marine Division. The 1st Battalion was deactivated on 29 Dec 45. Detachment, 
Headquarters Company and the Weapons Company were deactivated on 20 Jan, 
and the 2d Battalion on 31 Jan 46. The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 14 Feb 
46, and its assets were used to form the 2d Separate Guard Battalion (Provi- 
sional). Headquarters Company ( — ) deployed to China on 17 Jan 46 and was 
reassigned to the 6th Marine Division, and the Regiment was reactivated on 8 
Mar 46, using assets of the 22d and 29th Marines: 


1st Battalion, 4th Marines 2d Battalion, 29th Marines 
2d Battalion, 4th Marines 2d Battalion, 22d Marines 
3d Battalion, 4th Marines 3d Battalion, 22d Marines 


Weapons Company, 4th Marines Weapons Company, 22d Marines 


The 4th Marines was assigned to the 3d Marine Brigade on 1 Apr 46, which 
was redesignated Marine Forces, Tsingtao on 10 Jun 46. The Force and the 4th 
Marines were assigned to the 1st Marine Division on the same date. Commander, 
4th Marines doubled as Commanding General, Marine Forces, Tsingtao from 10 
Jun to 3 Sep 46. The Regiment, less 3d Battalion, redeployed to the States and 
was retained as a paper unit until the 1st Battalion was built back to strength in 
May 47 and reorganized as a battalion-size regiment on 18 Nov 47. The zero- 
strength 2d Battalion was deactivated at the same time. The 3d Battalion, 4th 
Marines (Reinforced) remained attached to the 1st Marine Division until deac- 
tivated on 1 Oct 47 at Tsingtao. The battalion-size 4th Marines was deactivated 
on 17 Oct 49, with its assets forming the new 1st Battalion, 6th Marines. 

The 4th Marines was reactivated on 2 Sep 52 as a three-battalion regiment and 
assigned to the 3d Marine Division, replacing the previously assigned 21st Ma- 
rines (which was reassigned on paper to the 6th Marine Division but never re- 
activated). The 4th Marines was attached to the 1st Provisional Marine 
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Air-Ground Task Force at Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, TH (redesignated 1st Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade on 1 May 56). 


Commanders 

Col DeWitt Peck 3 Jan 40 

Col Samuel L. Howard 14 May 41-6 May 42 (Luzon, Corregidor) 

LtCol Alan Shapley 1 Feb 44 (Emirau, Guam) (promoted to Colonel after Guam) 


LtCol Fred D. Beans 4 Jul 45-27 Jan 46 (Okinawa, Japan) 


5th Marines, 1st Marine Division 


The 5th Regiment was activated in Philadelphia on 8 Jun 1917 and deployed 
to France in Jun—Jul 1917. It was assigned to the 1st Expeditionary Division (U.S. 
Army) from 27 Jun to 26 Oct 1917 and additionally assigned to the 4th Marine 
Brigade (Infantry) on 23 Oct 1917. The Regiment and 4th Marine Brigade were 
reassigned to the 2d Division (U.S. Army) on 26 Oct 1917. The Regiment and 4th 
Marine Brigade were redeployed in Jul 1919 and reassigned to the Naval Service 
on 8 Aug 1919. The Regiment was deactivated on 13 Aug 1919. It was reactivated 
on 8 Jul 1920 and assigned to the 2d Advance Base Force and then the Marine 
Corps Expeditionary Force in 1921. It deployed to Nicaragua in Feb 1926 and 
was attached to the 2d Brigade in Mar. The Regiment redeployed and was de- 
activated on 11 Apr 1930. The 5th Marines was reactivated on 1 Sep 34 at Quan- 
tico from the 1st and 2d Battalions, FMF. The 3d and 4th Battalion Detachments 
(61-man cadre units to be reinforced by Marine barracks companies) were acti- 
vated in Nov and Dec 34, respectively, and deactivated in Mar 35. The Regiment 
was assigned to the 1st Marine Brigade, FMF on 1 Sep 35. The 3d Battalion was 
reactivated in Apr 40. 

The 5th Marines was assigned to the 1st Marine Division (when the 1st Marine 
Brigade was redesignated) on Culebra Island, Puerto Rico, on 1 Feb 41. The 1st 
Battalion was detached in Jan 42 to form the 1st Separate Battalion (later, 1st 
Raider Battalion); a new 1st Battalion, 5th Marines was raised. 

The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 15 Apr 46. The 1st Battalion was reor- 
ganized as the new battalion-size 5th Marines on 1 Oct 47 on Guam. The 2d 
Battalion provided assets for the new 9th Marines. The 5th Marines was reacti- 
vated with three battalions in Oct 49 and assigned to the 1st Marine Division. 
The 1st and 2d Battalions were formed from the assets of the battalion-size 3d, 
6th, and 7th Marines and the 3d Battalion (Reinforced) from the 5th Marines 
(assigned to FMFGuam). The 3d Battalion returned to Camp Pendleton in Jan 
50. The Regiment was attached to the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade on 7 Jul 50 
and deployed to Korea on 2 Aug. It was reassigned to the Ist Marine Division 
on 13 Sep 50 and redeployed to Camp Pendleton in Apr 55. 


Commanders 

Col Alfred H. Noble 27 May 40 

LtCol Charles T. Brooks 14 May 41 (LtCol Robert C. J. Kilmartin acting commander 
14 Apr-13 May 41) 

Col Robert Blake 27 May 41 
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Col LeRoy P. Hunt 9 Apr-19 Sep 42 (Guadalcanal) (XO acting commander 19- 
21 Sep 42) 

Col Merritt A. Edson 21 Sep 42 (Guadalcanal) 

Col John T. Seldon 29 Jul 43 (New Britain) 

Col Oliver P. Smith 1 Mar 44 (New Britain) 


LtCol Henry W. Buse Jr. 10 Apr 44 (New Britain) 
Col Harold D. Harris 18 Aug 44 (Peleliu) 


LtCol Lewis W. Walt 20 Oct 44 (acting commander) 
Col John H. Griebel 29 Oct 44 (Okinawa) 
Col Julian N. Frisbie 25 Jun 45-16 Oct 45 (Okinawa) 


6th Marines, 2d Marine Division 


The 6th Regiment was activated on 11 Jul 1917. It deployed to France between 
Sep 1917 and Jan 1918. There, it was assigned to the 4th Marine Brigade (In- 
fantry), 2d Division (U.S. Army) in Jan 1918. It redeployed in Jul 1919 and was 
deactivated on 13 Aug. It was reactivated on 15 Sep 1921 and deactivated on 15 
Mar 1925. The Regiment was again reactivated on 26 Mar 1927 from Marine 
barracks companies and deployed to China on 2 May 1927 attached to the 3d 
Brigade. It redeployed in Jan 1929 and was deactivated on 31 Mar. The 6th Ma- 
rines was reactivated on 1 Sep 34 and assigned to the FMF. The 2d and 3d 
Battalion Detachments were disbanded in Jan 35. The Regiment was assigned to 
the 2d Marine Brigade, FMF at San Diego on 1 Jul 36. The Regiment deployed 
to China with the 2d Marine Brigade in Sep 37 and redeployed in Apr 38. 

The 6th Marines was assigned to the 2d Marine Division (when the 2d Marine 
Brigade was redesignated) on 1 Feb 41 at San Diego. It was attached to the 1st 
Marine Brigade (Provisional) at Norfolk, Virginia, on 16 Jun 41 and deployed to 
Iceland on 7 Jul 41. It redeployed in Feb and Mar 42 and rejoined the Division. 

The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 26 Feb 46 in China. The 6th Marines ( — ) 
was detached from the 2d Marine Division in Jul 46 and transferred to Camp 
Pendleton. Headquarters and Service Company and Weapons Company, 6th Ma- 
rines were redesignated Headquarters Company, 3d Marine Brigade on 11 Sep 
46. It was reformed as a two-battalion regiment and reassigned to the 1st Marine 
Division on 11 Jun 47. The Regiment was deactivated on 1 Oct 47, and a new 
battalion-size 6th Marines was activated on 17 Oct using the assets of the 1st 
Battalion. It was assigned to the 2d Marine Division. The 2d Battalion provided 
assets for the new battalion-size 7th Marines. The 6th Marines was deactivated 
on 1 Oct 49 and its assets absorbed into the new 5th Marines. The new 6th 
Marines was reactivated on 17 Oct 49 with three battalions (using the assets of 
the 4th, 8th, and 9th Marines) and assigned to the 2d Marine Division. 


Commanders 


Col Leo D. Hermle 24 Jul 40 (LtCol William McN. Marshall acting commander 1 
Jan—24 Mar 42) 


Col Gilder D. Jackson Jr. 1 Aug 42 (Guadalcanal) 
LtCol Lyland D. Miller 14 Apr 43 (acting commander) 
Col Maurice G. Holmes = 3 May 43 (Tarawa) 
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Col James P. Riseley 17 Dec 43 (Saipan, Tinian) 
Col Gregon W. Williams 4 Sep 44-6 Nov 45 (Okinawa demonstration—did not land) 


7th Marines, 1st Marine Division 


The 7th Regiment was activated on 14 Aug 1917 in Philadelphia. It deployed 
to Cuba in Aug and was attached to the 3d Brigade from Dec 1917 to Jul 1918. 
It was attached to the 6th Brigade in Dec 1918. It redeployed in Aug 1919 and 
was deactivated on 6 Sep in Philadelphia. The 1st Battalion was reactivated on 
1 Apr 1921 and designated 1st Battalion, 5th Regiment. It was redesignated 1st 
Battalion, 7th Regiment on 21 Mar 1922. It was deactivated on 1 Sep 24, and its 
assets were absorbed into the 4th Regiment. The Regiment was reactivated as 
the 7th Marines on 6 Sep 33 at Quantico with two battalions for possible use in 
Cuba. It was deactivated on 17 Jan 34, and the battalions were redesignated 1st 
and 2d Battalions, FMF (see 5th Marines). 

The 7th Marines was reactivated on 1 Jan 41 by splitting the 5th Marines at 
Guantanamo Bay and assigned to the Ist Marine Brigade, FMF. It was reassigned 
to the 1st Marine Division (when the 1st Marine Brigade was redesignated) on 
1 Feb 41. The Regiment was attached to the 3d Marine Brigade, FMF on 21 Mar 
42 and deployed to Western Samoa on 8 May 42. It was reassigned to the 1st 
Marine Division on 18 Sep 42. The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 15 Apr 46 
in China. The 7th Marines ( — ) returned to Camp Pendleton in Jan 47, attached 
to 3d Marine Brigade, and deactivated on 6 Mar. 

The 7th Marines was reactivated on 1 Oct 47 as a battalion-size unit using 
assets of 2d Battalion, 6th Marines. It was deactivated on 1 Oct 49, and its assets 
were absorbed into the new 5th Marines. It was reactivated on 17 Aug 50 as a 
three-battalion regiment and assigned to the 1st Marine Division. (The 7th Ma- 
rine Reserve Regiment in existence between 1925 and 1929 is not lineally 
connected.) 


Commanders 

Col Earl H. Jenkins 1 Jan 41 

Col James C. Webb 1 May 41 (Guadalcanal) 

Col Amor LeR. Sims 20 Sep 42 (Guadalcanal) 

Col Julian N. Frisbie 22 Jun 43 (New Britain) 

Col Herman H. Hanneken 21 Feb 44 (New Britain, Peleliu) 
LtCol Norman Hussa 4 Nov 44 (acting commander) 


Col Edward W. Snedeker 8 Nov 44-21 Sep 45 (Okinawa) 


8th Marines, 2d Marine Division 


The 8th Regiment was activated on 9 Oct 1917. It deployed to Galveston, Texas, 
in Nov 1917 to counter possible German activities in the Caribbean or Mexico. 
It was attached to the 3d Brigade in Dec 1917 and deactivated on 25 Apr 1919. 
The 1st Battalion was reactivated on 17 Dec 1919 by redesignating the 3d Bat- 
talion, 2d Regiment. The 8th Regiment was reactivated on 5 Jan 1920, and the 
1st Battalion was deactivated, its companies absorbed into the Regiment. It was 
deactivated on 1 Jul 1925, and its assets were absorbed into the 2d Regiment. 

The 8th Marines and 1st and 2d Battalions were reactivated on 1 Apr 40 at 
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San Diego from a battalion of the 6th Marines and assigned to 2d Marine Brigade, 
FMF. The 3d Battalion was activated on 1 Nov 40. The Regiment was assigned 
to the 2d Marine Division (when the 2d Marine Brigade was redesignated) on 1 
Feb 41. It was attached to the 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced on 24 Dec 41 and 
deployed to American Samoa on 19 Jan 42. It was brought to full strength by 
personnel from the 3d Marines. It was redeployed and attached to 1st Marine 
Division on Guadalcanal from Nov 42 to Jan 43 and again in Jun 45 on Okinawa 
but remained assigned to 2d Marine Division in both instances. 

The 3d Battalion was deactivated at Camp Pendleton on 26 Mar 46. The Ist 
Battalion became the battalion-size 8th Marines on 18 Nov 47, and the 2d Bat- 
talion was deactivated. The 8th Marines was deactivated at Camp Lejeune on 17 
Oct 49, with its assets forming the new 2d Battalion, 6th Marines. The 8th Marines 
was reactivated at Camp Lejeune on 19 Aug 50 as a three-battalion regiment and 
assigned to the 2d Marine Division. The 4th Battalion was active between 6 Jan 
and 30 Nov 53. (The 8th Marine Reserve Regiment in existence between 1925 
and 1929 is not lineally connected.) 


Commanders 
Col Leo D. Hermle 1 Apr 40 
Col Henry L. Larsen 24 Jul 40 (LtCol Victor F. Bleasdale acting commander 1 


Nov-11 Dec 41) 
Col Richard H. Jeschke 23 Dec 41 (Guadalcanal) 


Col Elmer E. Hall 4 May 43 (Tarawa) 
Col Clarence R. Wallace 10 Apr 44 (Saipan, Tinian, Okinawa) 
Col James F. Shaw 29 Jun 45 


Col Thomas G. McFarland 15 Jul 45-1 Apr 47 


9th Marines, 3d Marine Division 


The 9th Marines was activated at Quantico on 20 Nov 1917. It deployed to 
Cuba in Dec 1917 and was attached to the 3d Brigade. It redeployed with the 
Brigade in Dec 1917 to Galveston, Texas, in event of German operations in the 
Caribbean or Mexico. It was deactivated on 25 Apr 1919 at Philadelphia. 

The 9th Marines and 3d Battalion were reactivated on 12 Feb 42 from 3d Bat- 
talion, 2d Marines at Camp Elliott and attached to the 2d Marine Division. The 
1st Battalion was reactivated on 1 Mar from a 3d Battalion, 6th Marines cadre, 
and the 2d Battalion and Weapons Company on 1 Apr 42. The Regiment was 
detached on 3 Aug 42, reassigned to PhibCorpsPacFIt, and reorganized as a sep- 
arate regiment on 1 Jan 43, with reinforcing units eventually destined for the 3d 
Marine Division. The 1st Battalion, 12th Marines (artillery) was attached to the 
Regiment. The 9th Marines was reassigned to the 3d Marine Division at Camp 
Pendleton on 16 Sep 43. The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 31 Oct 45. The 
remainder of the “Striking Ninth” was deactivated on 31 Dec 45 at Camp Pen- 
dleton. 

The 9th Marines was reactivated on 1 Oct 47 as a battalion-size unit using the 
assets of 2d Battalion, 5th Marines on Guam and assigned to the 1st Provisional 
Marine Brigade. It moved to Camp Lejeune in May 49, was reassigned to the 2d 
Marine Division, and was deactivated on 17 Oct 49, with its assets forming the 
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new 3d Battalion, 6th Marines. The 9th Marines was reactivated on 17 Mar 52 
as a three-battalion regiment and assigned to the 3d Marine Division. The Reg- 
iment was deactivated on 21 Jul 94 as part of the post-Cold War reduction. (The 
9th Marine Reserve Regiment of 1 Dec 1925-1 Sep 37 is not lineally connected.) 


Commanders 

LtCol William B. Onley 12 Feb 42 

Col Lemuel C. Shepherd Jr. 16 Mar 42 

Col Edward A. Craig 20 Jul 43 (Northern Solomons, Guam) 
Col Howard N. Kenyon 22 Sep 44-14 Oct 45 (Iwo Jima) 


21st Marines, 3d Marine Division 


The 21st Marines was activated on 14 Jul 42 at Camp Elliott from 6th Marines 
cadres. The Regiment was assigned to the 3d Marine Division on 16 Sep 42 at 
Camp Elliott. It served as a separate regiment from Jan to Jun 43 and was again 
assigned to the 3d Marine Division. The 2d Battalion, 12th Marines (artillery) 
was attached to the Regiment while separate. The Regiment ( — ) was deactivated 
on 20 Dec 45 on Guam. The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 17 Dec 45. The 2d 
Battalion was deactivated on 5 Mar 46 on Guam after serving as part of the Truk 
Occupation Force. (The 21th Reserve Marines [artillery] in existence between 1926 
and 1935 is not lineally connected. The battalion-size 21st Marines in existence 
from Nov 47 to Oct 49 is not lineally connected.) 


Commanders 

Col Daniel E. Campbell = 14 Jul 42 

Col Evans O. Ames 12 Jan 43 (Northern Solomons) 
LtCol Arthur H. Butler 20 Jan 44 (Guam) 

Col Robert Blake 1 Feb 44 

Col Arthur H. Butler 21 Apr 44 


Col Hartnoll J. Withers 1 Dec 44 (Iwo Jima) 
Col Samuel B. Griffith II 7 May-20 Dec 45 


22d Marines, 6th Marine Division 


The 22d Marines and its 1st Battalion were activated on 1 Jun 42 at Camp 
Linda Vista, Camp Elliott from 6th and 9th Marines cadres. The Weapons Com- 
pany was activated on 8 Jun 42, and the supporting companies, in late June. The 
2d, 3d, and Howitzer Battalions were activated on 15 Jun. The 22d Marines was 
organized as a reinforced regiment, the first unit to be organized as such after 
America’s entry into the war, and assigned to Defense Force, Samoan Group. It 
was attached to the Defense Force’s 3d Marine Brigade from 29 Jul 42 to 23 May 
43. The Regiment was detached from the Defense Force on 31 Oct 43 and reas- 
signed to Tactical Group 1, VAC in mid-Nov 43. The 22d Marines was reassigned 
to 1st Provisional Marine Brigade on 19 Apr 44 and again reassigned to 6th 
Marine Division on 7 Sep 44. Its Pack Howitzer Battalion was redesignated 2d 
Battalion, 15th Marines on 23 Oct 44. The 2d and 3d Battalions were redesignated 
2d and 3d Battalions, 4th Marines on 8 Mar 46. The Weapons Company was 
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deactivated on 8 Mar 46, and the Regiment and the 1st Battalion, on 26 Mar at 
Camp Pendleton. 

The existing Infantry Training Battalion was briefly redesignated Battalion 
Landing Team 22, FMF, Marine Barracks and Marine Corps Schools, Camp Le- 
jeune on 1 Sep 47. It was moved to Quantico and redesignated 22d Marines 
(Reinforced) on 22 Sep 47 and subordinated to Marine Barracks and Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico as a test and contingency unit. It was redesignated 
School Troops, Marine Corps Schools on 17 Oct 49 but continued to carry the 
22d Marines’ colors. The 1st Battalion, 22d Marines was reactivated at Camp 
Lejeune on 1 Jun 62 to provide a headquarters and service company to augment 
FMF units on special assignments and was deactivated in 1964. (The 22d Reserve 
Marines [artillery] in existence between 1926 and 1935 is not lineally connected.) 


Commanders 

Col John T. Walker 1 Jun 42 (Eniwetok) 

Col Merlin F. Schneider 7 Sep 44 (Guam, Okinawa) 

Col Harold C. Roberts 17 May 45 (Okinawa) 

LtCol August Larson 18 Jun 45 (Okinawa) 

Col John D. Blanchard 24 Jun 45-31 Mar 46 (Okinawa) 


23d Marines, 4th Marine Division 


The 23d Marines was activated on 22 Jul 42 at New River from 9th Marines 
cadres and assigned to the 3d Marine Division. The Headquarters Company was 
activated on 20 Jul 42. The Regiment, with reinforcing units, was reassigned to 
the 4th Marine Division on 15 Feb 43. The Regiment’s attached 3d Battalion, 12th 
Marines (artillery) was redesignated 3d Battalion, 14th Marines on 20 Feb 43. The 
23d Marines and its 1st and 3d Battalions were deactivated on 15 Nov 45, and 
the 2d Battalion and Weapons Company were deactivated on 10 Nov 45. 

It was reactivated on 1 Feb 66 in the Reserves and assigned to the 4th Marine 
Division. 


Commanders 

Col William B. Onley 22 Jul 42 

Col Louis R. Jones 3 Sep 42 (Kwajalein, Saipan, Tinian) 
Col Walter W. Wensinger 16 Oct 44 (Iwo Jima) 

Col Edward J. Dillon 10 Apr 45 


Col Leonard B. Cresswell 3 May 45-15 Nov 45 


24th Marines, 4th Marine Division 


The 24th Marines was activated on 26 Mar 43 from the 1st, 2d, and 3d Separate 
Battalions (Reinforced) (see A.3. Separate Infantry Battalions) at Camp Pendleton 
and assigned to the 4th Marine Division. It was deactivated on 31 Oct 45. 

It was reactivated on 1 Feb 66 as a Reserve unit and assigned to the 4th Marine 
Division. (The 24th Reserve Marines in existence between 1928 and 1935 is not 
lineally connected.) 
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Commanders 

LtCol M. H. Mizell 26 Mar 43 

Col Orin H. Wheeler 10 Apr 43 

Col Franklin A. Hart 12 Jun 43 (Kwajalein, Saipan, Tinian) 
Col Walter I. Jordan 7 Sep 44-31 Oct 45 (Iwo Jima) 


28th Marines, 4th Marine Division 


The 25th Marines was activated on 1 May 43 from 24th Marines cadres at Camp 
Lejeune and assigned to the 4th Marine Division. It was deactivated on 10 Nov 
45. 

It was reactivated on | Feb 66 as a Reserve unit and assigned to the 4th Marine 
Division. (The 25d Reserve Marines in existence between 1931 and 1935 is not 
lineally connected.) 


Commanders 

Col Richard E. Schubert 1 May 43 

Col Samuel C. Cunning —28 Jul 43 (Kwajalein) 

Col Merton J. Batchelder 11 Apr 44 (Saipan, Tinian) 

Col John R. Lanigan 1 Nov 44-10 Nov 45 (Iwo Jima) 


26th Marines, 5th Marine Division 


The 26th Marines was activated on 10 Jan 44 at Camp Pendleton and assigned 
to the 5th Marine Division. The 1st and 2d Battalions were activated on 19 Jan, 
and the 3d Battalion on 15 Feb 44. Much of the 1st Parachute Battalion was 
provided as cadre. The reinforced Regiment was detached from the Division 
between Jul and Aug 44 as a reserve for the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade 
fighting on Guam. The Regiment ( — 2d Battalion) was again detached from the 
Division on 19 Oct 45 and attached to FMFPac for island occupation duty. The 
2d Battalion deactivated on 31 Oct 45 in Japan, 26th Marines and 3d Battalion 
deactivated on 5 Mar 46 on Peleliu, and 1st Battalion on Guam on 15 Mar. 

It was reactivated on 1 Mar 66 and assigned to the 5th Marine Division. It was 
attached to the 3d Marine Division in Vietnam from 1967 to 1969, to the 1st from 
1969 to 1970, and deactivated on 30 Apr 70. 


Commander 
Col Chester B. Graham 10 Jan 44-5 Mar 46 (Iwo Jima) 


27th Marines, 5th Marine Division 


The 27th Marines was activated on 10 Jan 44 at Camp Pendleton and assigned 
to the 5th Marine Division. Much of the 2d Parachute Battalion was provided as 
cadre. It was deactivated on 10 Jan 46. 

It was reactivated on 1 Jan 66 and assigned to the 5th Marine Division. It was 
attached to the 1st Marine Division in Vietnam in 1968 and deactivated on 15 
Oct 69. 


Commander 
Col Thomas A. Wornham 10 Jan 44-10 Jan 46 (Iwo Jima) 
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28th Marines, 5th Marine Division 


The 28th Marines was activated on 8 Feb 44 at Camp Pendleton and assigned 
to the 5th Marine Division. Much of the 3d Parachute Battalion was provided as 
cadre. It was deactivated on 28 Jan 46. 

It was reactivated on 31 Jan 67, assigned to 5th Marine Division, and deacti- 
vated on 26 Nov 69. 


Commanders 

Col Chandler W. Johnson 8 Feb 44 

Col Charles E. Shepard 11 Feb 44 

Col Harry B. Liversedge 11 Feb 44~28 Jan 46 (Iwo Jima) 


29th Marines, 6th Marine Division 


The 29th Marines was activated as a separate reinforced regiment on 1 May 44 
at Camp Lejeune with the 2d, 3d, and Pack Howitzer Battalions. The 1st Battalion 
was activated on the same date on Guadalcanal by redesignating the 2d Separate 
Infantry Battalion (formed from 2d Marine Division cadres in Apr 44; see A.3. 
Separate Infantry Battalions). The 1st Battalion was attached to the 4th Marine 
Division from May 44 until reassigned to the 6th Marine Division on 10 Sep 44, 
along with the remainder of the 29th Marines. The Pack Howitzer Battalion was 
redesignated 3d Battalion, 15th Marines on 23 Oct 44, and the Regiment’s sep- 
arate companies were absorbed into compatible divisional units. The 1st Battalion 
(Reinforced) was attached to the 1st Marine Division on 14 Feb 46. The Regiment 
(—) was deactivated on 26 Mar, and the 1st Battalion on 31 Mar 46. The 2d 
Battalion was redesignated 1st Battalion, 4th Marines on 5 Mar 46. 


Commanders 
Col Victor F. Bleasdale 7 Sep 44 (Okinawa) 
Col William J. Whaling Jr. 15 Apr 45-31 Mar 46 (Okinawa) 


A.2. Specialized Infantry Units 


This category of units includes Parachute, Raider, Scout, Reconnaissance, and 
War Dog units. 


Parachute Units 


The Marine Corps’ first experiment with parachutists was a test drop of five 
Marine and four Navy jumpers on 24 Sep 1927 at NAS, Anacostia, Washington, 
DC (the world’s first military troop parachute jump) and another small group 
during the 1937 fleet landing exercises on an island off California. The concept 
of Marine parachute units? finally germinated in May 40, and training of the first 
parachutists began at NAS, Lakehurst, New Jersey, under Navy tutelage. The 
Naval Air Technical Training Center, NAS, Lakehurst operated the Aircrew Sur- 
vival Equipmentman School, responsible for training parachute riggers, who 
were required to be jump-qualified. Marine Detachment, NAS, Lakehurst was 
formed in Oct 40 to provide parachute training to Marine volunteers. The first 
group of parachutists began training on 26 Oct and graduated on 30 Dec, to be 
followed by rigger training completed on 26 Feb 41. The school moved to Marine 
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Corps Base, San Diego on 3 May 42, then to Camp Gillespie (Santee) on 28 Aug. 
The first tactical unit to be formed was the 1st Platoon, 2d Parachute Company 
on 10 Mar 41 at San Diego. It was redesignated Company A, 2d Parachute Bat- 
talion on 1 May 41. On 28 May 41, Company A, 1st Parachute Battalion was 
raised at Quantico. Company A, 2d Battalion was attached to the 1st Provisional 
Marine Brigade en route to Iceland but remained at Quantico and was redesig- 
nated Company B, 1st Battalion on 20 Sep 41. It was originally planned for the 
battalions to be organic to divisions as reconnaissance and raiding forces, but 
this never fully developed. It was also envisioned for them to seize island objec- 
tives and link up with amphibious landing forces. Battalions were, in fact, as- 
signed to the 1st, 2d, and 3d Marine Divisions but were transferred to IMAC in 
Jan 43. Marine-operated parachute schools, opened in mid-1942, were located on 
the East and West Coasts. Marine parachute riggers for amphibious corps air 
delivery sections (later, platoons) and aviation units were trained at the Aircrew 
Survival Equipmentman School, NAS, Lakehurst. 

The IMAC Parachute Group was formed at Nouméa, New Caledonia with the 
three existing battalions in Mar 43. This provisional organization became the 1st 
Marine Parachute Regiment when it was activated in Apr 43 at Camp Kiser, 
Tontouta, New Caledonia, and remained attached to IMAC. A parachute school 
was briefly operated there. The Regiment formed the Provisional Parachute Bat- 
talion during the Dec 43 defense of Cape Torokina, Bougainville, using regimen- 
tal headquarters elements and Company I, 3d Battalion. The 4th Battalion, while 
a component of the Regiment, never joined it overseas and did not fully complete 
training prior to its inactivation. 

The parachute battalions made no combat jumps, although operations were 
planned for Kolombangara Island in Jul 43, Kahili and/or Kara Airfield on south- 
ern Bougainville in Sep 43, and northern New Ireland’s Kavieng Airfield in Oct 
43. The Marines could assemble no more than six transport squadrons, permit- 
ting only a battalion to be dropped. Tactical opportunities and distances from 
staging bases to objectives were other reasons for the lack of jumps, difficulties 
experienced by Army airborne units in the Pacific Theater as well. Some 20 Ma- 
rine parachutists served in the OSS, with a number of them parachute-inserted 
for missions in France. A seven-man OSS team (Union II with four Marines) 
jumped into France on 1 Aug 44. A three-Marine team parachuted into North 
China on 15 Aug 45 to link up with American POWs. 

Parachute school quotas began to be reduced in the spring of 1943. On 30 Dec 
43, all parachute units were ordered to deactivate. The 1st Marine Parachute 
Regiment concentrated at San Diego was deactivated there at the end of Feb 44. 
The Corps’ 3,000 parachutists were mostly reassigned as cadre for the newly 
raised 5th Marine Division at Camp Pendleton. Most of the parachute battal- 
ions’ enlisted men went into specific regiments, as listed next. Others were dis- 
persed elsewhere while the officers were reassigned throughout the 5th Marine 
Division. 


1st Parachute Battalion 26th Marines 
2d Parachute Battalion 27th Marines 
3d Parachute Battalion 28th Marines 
4th Parachute Battalion 26th, 27th, and 28th Marines 
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Parachute Unit 


Marine Prcht Det, Lake- 
hurst 


2d Parachute Company 


1st Parachute Battalion 
2d Parachute Battalion 
3d Parachute Battalion 
4th Parachute Battalion 


Provisional Parachute Bn 
IMAC Parachute Group 


1st Marine Parachute 
Regt 

Prcht Tng School, West 
Coast 

Prcht Repl Co, School Bn 


Prcht [Tng] Bn, East 
Coast 


Activated 
26 Oct 40 NAS, Lakehurst 


22 Mar 41 San Diego 


15 Aug 41 Quantico 

1 Oct 41 San Diego 

16 Sep 42 San Diego 

1 Jul 43 Cp Lejeune 

5 Dec 43 Cape Torokina 


Mar 43 Nouméa 
1 Apr 43 Tontouta 


6 May 42 Cp Bern, San 
Diego 
2 Mar 43 Cp Elliott 


15 Jun 42 Hadnot Pt, 
New River 


1st Marine Parachute Regiment Structure, 1943 


HQ and Service Company 


Weapons Company 
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Deactivated/Redesignated 


deact 14 Jun 42 NAS, Lake- 
hurst 


redes Co A, 2d Bn 1 May 41 
Quantico 


deact 29 Feb 44 San Diego 
deact 29 Feb 44 San Diego 
deact 29 Feb 44 San Diego 
deact 19 Jan 44 San Diego 
disband 10 Dec 43 Cape Toro- 
kina 

redes 1st Marine Prcht Regt 1 
Apr 43 


deact 29 Feb 44 San Diego 
deact Jan 44 Cp Gillespie 
deact 29 Feb 44 Cp Elliott 


redes 4th Prcht Bn 1 Jul 43 Cp 
Lejeune 


Parachute Battalion (x 4) 583 
HQ Company 106 
Company HQ 15 
Battalion HQ 57 
Demolition Platoon 34 
Parachute Company (3) 159 


Company HQ 42 
Parachute Platoon (x3) 1X2.36-in RL, 1X60mm mort 39 
The battalions originally comprised a Headquarters Company and Companies 
A, B, and C. When the Ist Marine Parachute Regiment was formed in Apr 43, 


the companies were redesignated in sequence through the Regiment: 


Bn Companies 


Ist A,B,C 
2d E,F,G 
3d OL KL 

4th N,O,P 


Note: Companies D, H, M, and Q were reserved in event that battalion weapons companies were 
authorized in the future. 
Late 1943 USMC 23-2-579 USN 4-0-21. 
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Commanders, Ist Marine Parachute Regiment 
LtCol Robert H. Williams 1 Apr 43 (New Georgia, Northern Solomons) 
Maj Richard Fagan 16 Jan 44-29 Feb 44 (acting commander) 


1943 USMC 90-11-2071 USN 16-0-73. 


Raider Units 


The raider concept traces its origins to 1940, when Marine officers visited 
British Commando units. The concept underwent testing during fleet land- 
ing exercises in Feb 41, when Companies A, E, and I, 7th Marines were reor- 
ganized as “provisional rubber boat companies.” The Marine Corps soon split 
into two schools of thought. Many, led by MajGen Holland Smith, opposed the 
organization of specialized amphibious raider units, maintaining that all Ma- 
rine units were capable of such operations by nature of their training. The Ma- 
rines still maintain this view and continue to resist the formation of “an elite 
within an elite.” The other school, encouraged by President Roosevelt, felt that 
there was a need for such units. The Ist and 2d Separate Battalions were 
formed by the 1st and 2d Marine Divisions in Jan/Feb 42 for this role, “expe- 
ditions of raid character for demolition and other destruction of shore instal- 
lations.” 

The 1st and 2d Separate Battalions were redesignated “Raider” and attached 
to PhibForLantFlt and PhibForPacFlt, respectively, then to IMAC upon its for- 
mation in Oct 42. Efforts were made to keep the units small. It was required for 
an entire raider company to be carried aboard a single, fast attack transport 
(APD), a converted destroyer with a troop capacity of 143. The 3d and 4d Raider 
Battalions were activated in Sep and Oct 42. In Aug 42, RearAdm Richmond 
Turner, Commander, PhibForSoPac, unilaterally directed that provisional regi- 
mental raider battalions be formed from rear echelon troops of the 2d, 7th, and 
8th Marines on Espiritu Santo. This action was directed without consulting the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps but was approved by Commanding General, 
IMAC. This order was countermanded, but not before the Provisional Raider 
Battalion, 2d Marines (Reinforced) was raised, only to be disbanded after the 2d 
Raider Battalion arrived. 

The 1st Marine Raider Regiment (code name BELMONT) was activated in Mar 
43 to control the four battalions and was attached to IMAC. The 2d Marine 
Raider Regiment (Provisional) was formed in Sep 43 to control the Ist Regiment’s 
2d and 3d Raider Battalions for IMAC’s upcoming Bougainville operation. Most 
raider operations saw them employed as light infantry, and few missions were 
conducted utilizing them as originally envisioned—amphibious raiders. In Dec 
43, it was directed that the raiders be reorganized as conventional infantry, and 
the planned 5th and 6th Raider Battalions were deleted from the Operating Force 
Plan. The 4th Marines was reactivated almost entirely from raiders at Tassafar- 
ougu, Guadalcanal, on 1 Feb 44. It had long been planned to reactivate the 4th 
Marines, lost on Corregidor in 1942, using especially distinguished units. Most 
raider training cadres and replacements still in the States were reassigned to the 
new 5th Marine Division. Almost 6,000 Marines and Navy medical corpsmen 
served in the raiders. 
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Raider Unit 
1st Separate Bn! 


2d Separate Bn* 
1st Raider Bn 


2d Raider Bn 

Prov Rdr Bn, 2d Mars* 
Raider-Parachute Bn® 
3d Raider Bn° 


4th Raider Bn 
Raider Repl Tng Co 


Raider Training Bn 
1st Raider Regt 


2d Raider Regt (Prov) 


Remarks: 


Activated 
6 Jan 42 Quantico 


4 Feb 42 San Diego 
16 Feb 42 Quantico 


19 Feb 42 San Diego 

29 Aug 42 Espiritu Santo 
3 Sep 42 Guadalcanal 

20 Sep 42 Samoa 


23 Oct 42 Cp Linda Vista 
5 Feb 43 Cp Pendleton 


Aug 43 Cp Pendleton 
15 Mar 43 Espiritu Santo 


12 Sep 43 New Caledonia 
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Redesignated/Deactivated 


redes 1st Raider Bn 16 Feb 42 
Quantico 


redes 2d Raider Bn 19 Feb 42 San 
Diego 

redes Ist Bn, 4th Marines 1 Feb 
44 Guadalcanal 

deact 31 Jan 44 Guadalcanal? 
disband 28 Sep 42 Espiritu Santo 
disband 17 Sep 42 Guadalcanal 


redes 3d Bn, 4th Marines 1 Feb 
44 Guadalcanal 


redes 2d Bn, 4th Marines 1 Feb 
44 Guadalcanal 


formed from Co F, 4th Bn; redes 
Tng Bn Aug 43 


deact Jan 44 Cp Pendleton’ 


redes 4th Marines (Reinf) 1 Feb 
44 Guadalcanal 


disband 26 Jan 44 Guadalcanal 


‘Formed from 1st Battalion, 5th Marines, which had tested the raider concept. It was then informally 
known as the “light battalion” or “APD battalion.” 
*Formed from a rifle company detached from 1st Battalion, 5th Marines. 
°Provided personnel for Weapons Company, 4th Marines and filled out the other battalions. 
“Formed from 2d Marines rear echelon troops; aka [incorrectly] 2d Provisional Raider Battalion. 
°Combat-depleted 1st Raider and understrength 1st Parachute Battalions consolidated into a provi- 
sional battalion under Commander, 1st Raider Battalion during the period of the Tasimboko raid 
and Battle of Bloody Ridge. The two battalions’ companies retained their original designations. 
°Formed from 3d Marine Brigade, FMF volunteers and cadres from the 1st and 2d Raider Battalions. 
”Formed from the Raider Training Company. Personnel reassigned to the 5th Marine Division. 


Raider Battalion Structure, 24 Sep 42 


HQ Company 
Battalion HQ 


Communications Platoon 


Quartermaster and Motor Transport Platoon 


Rifle Company (<4) 
Company HQ 
Weapons Platoon 


Rifle Platoon (<3) 
Weapons Company 

Company HQ 

Demolition Platoon 


60mm Mortar Platoon 
Machine Gun Platoon (x2) 


Total Strength: 901 
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2.30 LMG, 4.55 AT rifle 91 

23 

36 

135 

18 

2.30 LMG, 2.55 AT rifle, 30 
2x60mm mort 

29 

211 

33 

2.55 AT rifle 76 

3xX60mm mort 36 

4X.30 LMG 33 
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Most battalions, prior to the formation of the 1st Marine Raider Regiment, had 
a weapons and four rifle companies designated A through D (Rifle) and E (Weap- 
ons). The 1st Raider Battalion was unique in initially possessing an 81mm mortar 
platoon. It remained at Quantico with the Rear Echelon (Company D and ele- 
ments of HQ and E Companies) from Apr to May 42, which later deployed 
overseas without the 81mm platoon. The 2d Raider Battalion initially had Com- 
panies A through F (all Rifle). The 4th Raider Battalion initially had only Com- 
panies A through C (Rifle) and D (Weapons). Between Dec 42 and Feb 43, it had 
Companies A through D (Rifle), E (Demolitions), and F (Engineer). It was then 
reorganized as the other battalions. Upon formation of the 1st Marine Raider 
Regiment in Mar 43, the battalions were reorganized with a weapons and three 
rifle companies redesignated in sequence through the Regiment: 


Bn Companies 

Ist A,B,C,D 

2d §E,F,G,H 

3d LKLM 

4th N,O,P,Q 

Note: The battalions’ last lettered company were weapons. This system remained in effect even when 


the 2d and 3d Battalions were attached to the 2d Marine Raider Regiment. 
1943 USMC 38-0-876 USN 2-0-32. 


Commanders 

1st Marine Raider Regiment 
Col Harry B. Liversedge 15 Mar 43 (New Georgia) 
LtCol Samuel D. Puller 27 Dec 43 (New Georgia) 
LtCol Alan Shapley 26 Jan 44-1 Feb 44 


USMC 168-3-3640 USN 14-0-135. 


2d Marine Raider Regiment (Provisional) 
LtCol Alan Shapley 12 Sep 43-26 Jan 44 (Bougainville) 


USMC 76-8-1911 USN 9-1-71 (assigned strength). 


Scout and Reconnaissance Units 


The 22-man Observer Group was formed in Jan 42 as an experimental unit 
from 5th Marines personnel. Originally part of a joint unit preparing for the 
invasion of North Africa, it was transferred to Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet 
in Sep 42. The Observer Group was expanded into the Amphibious Reconnais- 
sance Company, PhibCorpsPacFlt on 7 Jan 43 at Camp Pendleton. It was rede- 
signated Amphibious Reconnaissance Company, VAC on 25 Aug 43 and 
relocated to Hawaii in Oct 43. It was expanded to the two-company Amphibious 
Reconnaissance Battalion, VAC on 14 Apr 44. Each company had a weapons 
and four small reconnaissance platoons. It was again redesignated Amphibious 
Reconnaissance Battalion, FMFPac on 26 Aug 44 on Hawaii. Known as the “Re- 
con Boys,” it operated in support of both IITAC and VAC. It was deactivated on 
24 Sep 45. The unit was under the command of James L. Jones for the entire 
duration of its service. 
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Amph Recon Co, VAC USMC 6-0-92 USN 0 
Amph Recon Bn, VAC USMC 20-0-270 USN 0-0-13 
Amph Recon Bn, FMFPac USMC 20-0-271 USN 0-0-13 


Through 1943, IMAC relied on its raider and parachute battalions for corps- 
level reconnaissance missions as well as the Coastwatchers and Fiji Guerrillas. 
IMAC also provided personnel to Special Services Unit No. 1, 7th Amphibious 
Force, generally known as the “Amphibious Scouts.” This combined unit, com- 
manded by a U.S. Navy officer, consisted of USMC, U.S. Army and Australian 
Army personnel and native New Britain and New Guinea scouts. Formed in Jul 
43 at Cairns, Australia, it supported the Sixth Army until disbanded in Dec 43. 

The 1st Marine Division formed a Scout and Sniper School on Guadalcanal in 
Sep 42 for infantry regiment personnel (usually two per rifle company) under 
Col William J. Whaling Jr. Most men were returned to their units upon com- 
pleting training, but some were retained to form a small reconnaissance and 
strike unit, the Scout and Sniper Detachment, 1st Marine Division. The De- 
tachment, together with 3d Battalion, 2d Marines, constituted the Whaling 
Group, which conducted economy-of-force operations in support of the Division 
from Oct to Nov 42. A new Whaling Group operated briefly in Nov 42 with the 
Scout and Sniper Detachment and 3d Battalion, 7th Marines. 

Due to experiences on Guadalcanal, a 43-man scout and sniper platoon was 
authorized for the infantry regiment headquarters and service company in Apr 
43. Besides reconnaissance patrols and sniping, the platoons conducted security 
patrols on unit flanks and in thinly held sectors plus served as artillery observers. 
Sniper schools had been formed at Camp Lejeune in Dec 42 and Green’s Farm, 
Camp Pendleton in Jan 43. 

Like much else in the Pacific Theater, intelligence collection was a joint effort. 
At the beginning of the war the Navy was virtually the sole service with an 
intelligence organization in the Pacific. The 14th Naval District’s Combat Intel- 
ligence Unit (CIU) at Pearl Harbor dealt with Pacific Fleet intelligence. Marine 
officers were included on its staff. In Mar 42, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
LtGen Thomas Holcomb, recommended that a joint intelligence organization be 
formed. It would consist of intelligence specialists from all branches of service 
organized into four regional branch offices. The CIU was soon overextended, 
and on 19 Jul 42 the Intelligence Center /Pacific Ocean Area (ICPOA) was formed 
from the CIU. While other services were represented on ICPOA’s staff, it was 
still primarily a Navy activity. The expanded intelligence organization analyzed, 
processed, and disseminated intelligence collected by the different services’ many 
reconnaissance assets, including the Marine units described earlier. On 7 Sep 43, 
ICPOA was redesignated “Joint” with increased participation by other services. 
Over 2,000 personnel were assigned to the JICPOA on Oahu and its later Ad- 
vanced Intelligence Center (AIC) on Guam. The Marines contributed officers to 
JICPOA to supervise the Enemy Land Section, analyze firearms, and study Jap- 
anese island defenses. JICPOA supported the Third, Fifth, and Seventh Fleets 
until dissolved in Oct 45. 

Gen MacArthur in the Southwest Pacific Area established his own intelligence 
organization in Jul 42 and shunned offered OSS assistance. The interrelated Al- 
lied Intelligence Bureau (AIB), Allied Geographical Section, and Allied Translator 
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and Interpreter Section were the command’s main intelligence-processing and 
production agencies. Operational intelligence collection units supporting these 
agencies included (*U.S. Army units, many of which directly or indirectly sup- 
ported Marine operations) the previously described Amphibious Scouts; 5217th 
Reconnaissance Battalion, Special*; 5218th Reconnaissance Company (the 
Filipino-manned 5217th and 5218th were consolidated into the 1st Reconnais- 
sance Battalion, Special* in Nov 44); Sixth U.S. Army Special Reconnaissance Unit 
(“Alamo Scouts”)*; Coastwatcher Service’; and 1st and 2d Commandos, Fiji Guer- 
rillas (New Zealander-led Fijians, Tonganese, and Solomon Islanders). 


1st-6th Scout/Reconnaissance Companies, Division 
Headquarters Battalion and Scout/Reconnaissance Platoons, 
4th, 22d, and 29th Marines (Reinforced) 


The first divisional scout company was formed as the 1st Tank Company, 1st 
Marine Brigade, FMF on 1 Mar 37. Now in the 1st Marine Division, it was re- 
designated the 1st Scout Company on 1 Mar 41 at Guantanamo Bay but retained 
its Marmon-Harrington light tanks until the spring of 1941, when it received 
M3A1 scout cars. The 2d Scout Company was formed in the 2d Marine Division 
at San Diego on 15 Mar 41. In 1942, these and later scout companies were in- 
corporated into divisional light tank battalions, raised in late 1941, to share main- 
tenance support. These companies were redesignated as Company E (Scout) of 
the light tank battalions (they were sometimes later redesignated Company D as 
tank companies were deleted). The 1st-3d Marine Divisions’ scout companies 
were initially organized with three scout car platoons (4 < M3A1) and a scout 
platoon (4 x %-ton jeeps and 4 X motorcycles). The scout cars were unsuited 
for Pacific Island operations and were withdrawn between late 1942 and early 
1943, before any of them saw combat, and replaced by jeeps.* The reorganized 
company consisted of four platoons with eight jeeps each. The 3d and 4th Light 
Tank Battalions’ Companies E (Scout) were formed when the battalions were 
activated. 

In the summer and fall of 1943 the scout companies of the 1st-4th Light Tank 
Battalions were detached and reassigned to division headquarters battalions. In 
the spring of 1944 they received numeric designations and were redesignated as 
reconnaissance companies. The 5th and 6th Companies were designated as “Re- 
connaissance” upon activation. This change was made official in the Apr 44 T/ 
O, which deleted the jeeps and reduced them to three platoons. Their mission 
was to conduct foot and rubber boat patrols to collect and report intelligence 
information plus directed artillery and naval gun fire. The companies were fre- 
quently employed to secure small undefended or lightly defended islands in the 
vicinity of major island objectives and provided security for division command 
posts. 

The 33-man Scout Platoons of the 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines (Reinforced) were 
assigned to those separate infantry regiments when organized (Feb 44, Jun 42, 
May 44, respectively). Redesignated as reconnaissance platoons in May 44, they 
were different units from scout and sniper platoons organic to regimental head- 
quarters and service companies, equating to a platoon of the divisional scout/ 
reconnaissance company. These were combined into the 6th Reconnaissance 
Company on 25 Sep 44. 
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War Dog Units 


The formation of war dog platoons was directed in Nov 42. The War Dog Train- 
ing Company was established at Quantico on 7 Jan 43, moved to Camp Knox, 
Camp Lejeune in Mar, and assigned to the Headquarters Battalion. The 1st-7th 
Marine War Dog Platoons were activated there through the year. The 1st Platoon 
was the first employed in combat on Bougainville in Nov 43. Attached to corps, the 
platoons were further detailed to divisions and regiments. There was one handler 
for each scout dog and two for messenger dogs. They were reassigned to division 
headquarters battalions in late 1945 and made official in the Sep 45 T/O, and “Ma- 
rine” was dropped from their designation. The War Dog Training Company also 
trained guard dogs for use by Marine barracks securing naval installations. Over 
1,000 war dogs, what the Japanese called “Devil Dogs,” served in war dog pla- 
toons; only 559 survived to return to the States. 

The 1st War Dog Mine Detection Team (Provisional) was formed in Apr 45 and 
deployed to Guam as a test unit. FMFPac established the War Dog Training and 
Administrative Headquarters (Provisional) on Guam in Mar 45. It relocated to 
Camp Pendleton in Nov 45 and disbanded. The last war dogs were discharged in 
Jul 46, but eight Marine guard dogs were employed for guard duty at the “Shangri 
La” presidential retreat, Maryland (later Camp David), through 1947. 


War Dog Training Company USMC 6-0-22 USN 0 

War Dog Platoon USMC 1-0-61 Scout Dogs 18 Messenger Dogs 18 USN 0 
1st War Dog Mine Detection Team (Prov) USMC 1-0-5 Mine Dogs 4 USN 0 

War Dog Training and Admin HQ (Prov) USMC 4-0-22 USN 0 


A.3. Separate Infantry Battalions 


The 1st-3d Separate Infantry Battalions (Reinforced) and 1st Battalion, 29th 
Marines (Reinforced) received a “slice” of organic support units that were usually 
provided by a regiment. This included a 75mm pack howitzer battery and 37mm 
antitank gun, engineer, pioneer, and transport platoons. 


1st Samoan Battalion, USMCR 


This unit was raised as an element of the USMCR on 1 Jul 41 after being 
approved in May. All officers and most NCOs were Americans (44 Marines), 
while 494 enlisted men were Samoans not exceeding the rank of sergeant. The 
unit could not be deployed from the islands, although attempts were made to 
detach scouts for duty in the Solomons. Organized by the 7th Defense Battalion 
at Pago Pago, Tutuila, American Samoa, it assisted that battalion by manning 
coast defense guns (some 150 Samoans were so detailed along with 30 members 
of the Fita Fita Guard—naval militia), patrolling beaches, and maintaining re- 
mote lookout posts as the area developed into a major base. The battalion was 
fully mobilized on 9 Dec 41. It was assigned to the 2d Marine Brigade, Reinforced 
on 20 Jan 42 and to the Brigade’s 8th Marines on 24 Feb 42. The battalion was 
reassigned to the 3d Marine Brigade, FMF on 8 May 42. During this period it 
remained tactically attached to the 7th Defense Battalion until reattached to the 
2d Defense Battalion on 1 Sep 42. It was reattached to the Harbor Defense Group, 
Samoa on 1 Oct 43. The battalion was disbanded on 15 Jan 44, and the companies 
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were reassigned to the newly activated Marine Barracks, Naval Station, Tutuila, 
Samoa Islands. Company C was deactivated in Nov 44, Company B on 12 Jun 
45, and A on 11 Aug along with the Marine barracks (USMC 11-0-32 Samoan 
USMCR 0-0-494 USN 1-0-0 Samoan USNR 0-0-6). 


1st Provisional Marine Battalion 


The 1st Provisional Marine Battalion was activated at Quantico on 18 Feb 42 
as a guard unit with Companies A and B as a non-FMF unit. Its advance echelon 
arrived in Northern Ireland on 26 Jan 42 and was credited with being the first 
American troops to arrive in the European Theater in World War II. The re- 
mainder of the battalion landed in Belfast, Northern Ireland, on 11 May 42 and 
was assigned to commander, Naval Forces, Europe. The next day the “Irish Ma- 
rines” moved to Londonderry in northwest Northern Ireland and were redesig- 
nated Marine Barracks, NOB, Londonderry (FPO NY 220). In late Oct 42, 
Company C was added. The unit was unique in that its Drum and Bugle Corps 
boasted a bagpipe band. On 18 Aug 44, the unit secured and returned to Quan- 
tico, where it was disbanded on 1 Oct 44. A fragment of the battalion lived on 
in the form of the 30-man Bagpipe Band, Marine Barracks, Quantico, which par- 
ticipated in War Bond drives. 


1st-3d Separate Battalions (Reinforced) 


The Ist, 2d, and 3d Separate Battalions were activated at Camp Lejeune on 19 
Oct 42, 20 Jan 43, and 1 Feb 43, respectively. Separate pack howitzer batteries 
were assigned to each. The battalions’ strength fluctuated from 500 to over 1,000 
troops, with no fixed T/O. They were redesignated as 1st, 2d, and 3d Battalions, 
24th Marines on 26 Mar 43, and the batteries were consolidated as 2d Battalion, 
14th Marines. (The 1st and 2d Separate Battalions formed in Jan/Feb 42, not to 
be confused with the foregoing battalions, were predecessors of the 1st and 2d 
Raider Battalions. Nor should the 1st Separate Marine Battalion [an antiaircraft 
unit; see C.3.] be confused with these units.) 


2d Separate Infantry Battalion/1st Battalion, 29th Marines 
(Reinforced) 


The 2d Separate Infantry Battalion was organized on Guadalcanal from 2d 
Marine Division cadres in Apr 44, its number derived from its parent division’s. 
Included was the 2d Separate Howitzer Battery. On 1 May 44, it was redesig- 
nated 1st Battalion, 29th Marines (Reinforced), still a separate unit, and attached 
to the 4th Marine Division. Attachments included Battery A, Pack Howitzer Bat- 
talion, 29th Marines and the 5th Separate Medical Company. It was reassigned 
to the 6th Marine Division on 10 Sep 44 on Guadalcanal along with the remainder 
of the 29th Marines, which had arrived from the States. The 1st Battalion, 29th 
Marines (Reinforced), again serving as a separate unit, was attached to the 1st 
Marine Division on 14 Feb 46 at Chinwangtao, China. Battery E, 2d Battalion, 
15th Marines was attached to it. The battalion was deactivated there on 31 Mar 
46 (USMC 40-2-982 USN 2-0-40 [1944 strength]). 


7th Separate Infantry Battalion 


Rifle Company (Reinforced), 51st Defense Battalion (Composite) was activated 
on 1 Dec 42 (Battalion on 18 Aug 42) at Montford Point Camp, Camp Lejeune. 
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It had a tank platoon until early 1943. The company was detached from the 
battalion and redesignated as Company A, 7th Separate Infantry Battalion on 7 
Jun 43. It was expanded to a battalion in Sep 43 with an HQ Company, Com- 
panies A and B, Maintenance Detachment, and Malaria Control Detachment. The 
7th Separate Pack Howitzer Battery was attached from Jun 43 to Mar 44. The 
battalion served as a casual unit for black troops and provided facilities main- 
tenance for Montford Point Camp. It was disbanded on 31 Mar 44 (Co A, 7th 
Sep Inf Bn USMC 6-0-190 USN 0; 7th Sep Inf Bn USMC 36-0-875 USN 2-0-32). 


Naval Rifle Battalion (Provisional) 


While not purely a Marine unit, some 120 Marines of Battery C (3-inch AA 
gun), 1st Separate Marine Battalion were assigned on 15 Jan 42 and assumed 
most leadership positions. The Naval Rifle Battalion was formed on 9 Jan 42 at 
Navy Section Base, Mariveles on Bataan. The remainder of the unit comprised 
480 sailors from the 16th Naval District, airplaneless Patrol Wing 10 (Patrol 
Squadrons 101 and 102, unnumbered Utility Squadron), and USS Canopus (AS- 
9). It consisted of: 


Battery C (1st Separate Marine Battalion) (incorporated into the other companies) 
Air, Asiatic Fleet Company (Patrol Wing 10) 

Naval Ammunition Depot Company (Naval Ammunition Depot, Cavite) 

Battery A (3-inch AA gun), Ist Separate Marine Battalion (briefly attached) 


Much of the battalion moved to Corregidor on 17-18 Feb and was absorbed 
into the 4th Marines. The elements remaining on Bataan surrendered on 9 Apr 
42 with other U.S. and Philippine forces, but Battery C was assembled and evac- 
uated to Corregidor the night before. 


A.4. Separate Infantry Companies 
1st and 2d Guard Companies, Marine Brigade/Division 


These companies were organic to the prewar 1st and 2d Marine Brigades, FMF 
and remained with the 1st and 2d Marine Divisions when activated in Feb 41. 
While intended for headquarters security, both companies were mainly em- 
ployed as casual units as the divisions expanded. The 1st was redesignated as 
Headquarters, Service Troops on 13 Mar 41, but a new 1st Guard Company was 
soon formed. Both companies were soon absorbed into infantry regiments as the 
divisions rapidly grew. (Other 1st, 2d, and 3d Guard Companies existed as ele- 
ments of different Marine barracks and detachments and were unrelated to the 
preceding companies.) 


1st-19th Provisional Marine Companies (Naval Station Guard 
Companies) 


Only incomplete information could be located on these companies, with none 
found for the 1st, but presumably it existed. Most were organized at Quantico, 
with their strength varying from 50 to 100-plus troops. They mainly served as 
guard units at lend-lease naval air stations in the Caribbean, Latin America, and 
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the Atlantic or as casual companies. Most were redesignated as Marine detach- 
ments or barracks once deployed and assigned Fleet Post Office (FPO) New York 
(NY) or San Francisco (SF) Navy Numbers. They were not part of the FMF but 
assigned to naval districts. 


Co 
2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


11th 


12th 


History 
Activated 9 Jul 40, arrived Naval Air Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico, on 1 


Aug 40, deactivated on 1 Jan 41, and assets redesignated (redes) Marine 
Barracks, Naval Air Station, San Juan, PR (FPO NY 116). 


Activated in Dec 40, arrived Argentia, Newfoundland, on 26 Jan 41 and 
redes Marine Detachment, Argentia (FPO NY 103). It helped secured the 
Aug 41 Atlantic Charter meeting between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 


Activated in Feb 41, arrived Tucker’s Island, Bermuda, on 14 Mar 41, and 
redes Marine Detachment, Tucker’s Island (FPO NY 138). 


Activated in Feb 41, arrived Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies, 
on 23 Mar 41 and redes Marine Detachment, Port-of-Spain (FPO 
NY 117). 


Activated in Feb 41, arrived Antigua, Leeward Islands, British West Indies, 
on 17 Mar 41 and redes Marine Detachment, Antigua (FPO NY 11). 


Activated in Feb 41, arrived St. Lucia, Windward Islands, British West In- 
dies, on 22 Mar 41 and redes Marine Detachment, St. Lucia (FPO NY 37). 


Activated in Feb 41, arrived Portland Bright, Jamaica, British West Indies, 
on 12 Mar 41 and redes Marine Detachment, Portland Bright (FPO NY 42). 


Activated in Sep 41, arrived Georgetown, British Guinea, on 4 Oct 41 and 
redes Marine Detachment, Georgetown (FPO NY 12). 


Activated in May 41, arrived Naval Air Station, Great Exhuma, Bahamas 
(FPO NY 22), on 28 May 41. It apparently was not redesignated as a de- 
tachment. 


Activated in Dec 41 for apparent deployment to the Caribbean but was 
disbanded the same month. A new 11th Company was activated in 

May 42 and sent to Auckland, NZ. It arrived on 15 Jun 42 and was rede- 
signated Marine Detachment, Headquarters, South Pacific Area. The De- 
tachment was redesignated Marine Barracks, Headquarters, South Pacific 
Area on 20 Jul 42. It was again redesignated Marine Barracks, NOB, 
Auckland (FPO SF 132) on 15 Nov 42. The Barracks was disbanded on 23 
Sep 44. 


Activated on 1 May 41 at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington and 
deployed to London, England, in three echelons. The advance echelon of 11 
men had their ship torpedoed on 26 Jun, were rescued, and taken to Ice- 
land. There they greeted the arrival of the 1st Marine Brigade (Provisional). 
They arrived in London in July, as did the second echelon. Marine Detach- 
ment, American Embassy, London (FPO NY 100) was activated on 15 Jul 
41, using the assets of the 12th Company. It was reinforced by the third 
echelon in Dec 41. The Detachment was deactivated on 31 Oct 42, and its 
personnel were reassigned to Marine Barracks, NOB, Rosneath, Scotland 
(FPO NY 221), a new unit. A few key Marines remained assigned to the 
embassy staff. Marine Barracks, NOB, Rosneath was deactivated on 21 Jan 
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13th-16th 


17th-19th 


43, and Marine Detachment, American Embassy, London (FPO NY 100) 
was reactivated. It was redesignated Marine Detachment, U.S. Naval 
Forces, Europe in Apr 46. 


Activated in Dec 41 for apparent deployment to Caribbean or other over- 
seas bases, but were disbanded in the same month. 


Activated on 14 Dec 41 at Quantico and flown to Brazil, as “unarmed tech- 
nicians,” on 17 Dec as part of a plan to gradually introduce U.S. combat 
troops into the country. This was America’s first wartime overseas troop 
deployment. It was feared that Brazil might become a German objective or 
turn pro-Axis. The 50-man companies arrived in northeastern Brazil at the 
newly established U.S. NASs at Belém (FPO NY 118), Natal (FPO NY 119) 
initially quartered aboard USS Thrush (AVP-3), and Récife (FPO NY 120) 
initially aboard USS Patoka (AO-9), respectively. Antisubmarine patrols 
were flown from these bases into the South Atlantic. Prior to Brazil’s decla- 
ration of war against the Axis on 22 Aug 42, Marines were allowed to pa- 
trol with only batons; their weapons were kept in storage. They remained 
until 1944, protecting Fleet Air Wing 16’s patrol squadrons, when they 
were replaced by USAAF service units, and no other ground combat units 
were introduced. 


20th-27th Provisional Marine Companies (Defense Battalion 
Reinforcing Companies) 


These reinforced rifle companies were raised in 1942 to augment defense bat- 
talions on Pacific islands. They were disbanded when the Japanese threat faded 
in 1943-44, and their personnel were either absorbed into the defense battalions 
or reassigned. The 20th—24th Companies were activated as lettered FMF rein- 
forced rifle companies in Jan 42 at Camp Elliott. Their lettering began with “P” 
so as to prevent confusion with regimental companies designated “A-M.” They 
were soon moved to Pearl Harbor, were redesignated with numbers, and at- 
tached to deployed(ing) defense battalions. 


Co 
20th 


21st 


22d 


23d 


24th 


25th 


History 

Company P, FMF on 8 Jan 42, redes 18 Jan 42, to Rear Echelon, 1st Defense 
Battalion at Pearl Harbor. 

Company Q, FMF on 8 Jan 42, redes 18 Jan 42, to Marine Detachment, Ist 
Defense Battalion, Palmyra Island. 

Company R, FMF on 7 Jan 42, redes 23 Jan 42, to 6th Defense Battalion on 
Midway Island. Redesignated Provisional Infantry Company, 6th Defense 
Battalion on 9 Apr 45 and disbanded on 15 Sep 45. 

Company S, FMF on 8 Jan 42, redes 23 Jan 42, to 6th Defense Battalion on 
Midway Island. Disbanded on 24 Apr 44. 

Company T, FMF on 8 Jan 42, redes 23 Jan 42, to Marine Detachment, 1st 
Defense Battalion on Johnston Island. Reassigned to Marine Defense Force, 
NAS, Johnston Island on 1 Mar 42. Reassigned to 16th Defense Battalion on 
10 Nov 42. Reassigned to new Marine Defense Force, NAS, Johnston Is- 
land, FMF on 25 Mar 44. Disbanded on 28 Feb 47 and absorbed into Ma- 
rine Barracks, NAS, Johnston Island. 


No information located, may not have been formed. 
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26th-27th Provisional Companies X, Y, and Z, 3d Marines were formed in Sep 42 on 
Tutuila, American Samoa. Companies X and Y were assigned to Defense 
Force, Funafuti (aka Marine Corps Unit No. 290). They arrived on the is- 
land on 2 Oct 42 with the 5th Defense Battalion (Reinforced). On 15 Dec 42, 
they were redesignated 26th and 27th Provisional Marine Companies, re- 
spectively. Both were disbanded in Feb 44. No record could be located of 
Company Z’s assignment, but it is thought to have been deployed to Funa- 
futi as well. It was probably disbanded early and not redesignated as the 
28th Provisional Marine Company. A second 26th Provisional Marine Com- 
pany, Marine Garrison Forces was activated on 7 Jun 45 at Subic Bay, Lu- 
zon, PI. Being a provisional unit, it did not carry the lineage of the first 
26th Company. It was redesignated Marine Barracks, NOB, Subic Bay (FPO 
SF 3002) on 13 Feb 46. 


B. ARTILLERY UNITS 


Artillery has long been an integral element of the Marine Corps, with the 
fundamental understanding that it is essential to the success of the infantry. In 
1777, three companies of Marines manned guns in Washington’s Continental 
Army. Marines defended Washington in 1812, when the Secretary of the Navy 
ordered a battalion of Marines to be armed and equipped “to act effectually 
either as artillery or infantry.” Marines went on to man guns during the 1836— 
40 Florida Indian War, Mexican—American War, Civil War, and Boxer Rebellion. 
While early Marine expeditionary forces frequently employed light landing guns, 
the first dedicated artillery unit was Company G, Advance Base Battalion, or- 
ganized in Philadelphia in Aug 1911. From this modest, 3-inch landing gun- 
armed unit grew a considerable artillery force. 

In the European Theater, an Army corps of three divisions could launch an 
attack supported by over 30 divisional, corps, and reinforcing field army artillery 
battalions. On Okinawa IITAC possessed only 19 divisional and corps artillery 
battalions, more than typically assigned in previous operations, but the Marines 
could rely on an additional source of gunfire. As early as 1933, the Joint Board 
of the Army and Navy addressed the problems facing an amphibious assault, 
describing its similarity to a ground assault, “in effect the assault of an organized 
defense position modified by substituting naval gunfire support for divisional, 
corps, and army artillery.” 


B.1. Amphibious Corps Artillery 


Corps artillery was a brigade equivalent command with a headquarters battery 
and attached FMFPac artillery and defense /antiaircraft artillery battalions. Army 
field artillery and antiaircraft battalions could be attached as well. The number 
of attached battalions was dependent on the requirements of specific operations, 
although on paper three 155mm howitzer and three 155mm gun battalions were 
assigned to each corps artillery. On Okinawa it was common for Marine and 
Army artillery battalions to be cross-attached between their respective corps and 
division artillery. 

IAC Artillery was activated as IMAC Artillery on 13 Apr 44 on Guadalcanal 
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and redesignated on 15 Apr 44. It was deactivated in Oct 45 at Camp Pendleton. 
(IMAC did not possess a corps artillery, except for two days.) 


Commanding Generals 
BGen Pedro A. del Valle 13 Apr 44 (Guam) 
BGen David R. Nimmer Nov 44 (Okinawa) 


VAC Artillery was activated on 13 Apr 44 on Oahu. The Army’s XXIV Corps 
Artillery served under VAC on Saipan and Tinian in the summer of 1944, while 
VAC Artillery was attached to XXIV Corps on Leyte, Philippines. VAC was de- 
activated at Camp Pendleton in Jan 46. 


Commanding Generals 

BGen Thomas E. Bourke 13 Apr 44 (Leyte, Iwo Jima) 
BGen Robert H. Pepper = Jun 45 

1944 USMC 15-2-100 USN 0; 1945 USMC 18-2-133 USN 0. 


B.2. Provisional Field Artillery Groups 


Provisional field artillery groups were formed to provide tactical control of 
attached units. Most groups possessed a headquarters battery as their single 
organic unit. 

Artillery Group, 1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) was organized to control 
battalions attached from the brigade’s assigned regiments, Pack Howitzer Bat- 
talions, 4th and 22d Marines, and 305th Field Artillery Battalion (USA). Formed 
in Apr 44, it had only a small headquarters detachment. It was dissolved in Sep 
44, when the Brigade was rolled into the 6th Marine Division. 

VAC Artillery formed 1st Provisional Field Artillery Group (2d and 4th 
155mm Howitzer Battalions) on 12 Oct 44 at Kamuela, Hawaii. It supported the 
Iwo Jima assault and was moved to Guam, where it was disbanded on 6 May 
45. 

IAC Artillery formed 2d Provisional Field Artillery Group in Oct 44 on 
Guadalcanal to eventually support the Okinawa assault. On Okinawa the Group 
controlled IIIAC’s 1st and 3d 155mm Howitzer and 7th 155mm Gun Battalions 
in support of the 6th Marine Division. The 6th 155mm Howitzer and 8th and 
9th 155mm Gun Battalions were initially under the direct control of the IIAC 
Artillery Headquarters Battery to constitute the Bemis Group in support of the 
1st Marine Division. To support XXIV Corps’ attack on the Shuri defenses, five 
IAC Artillery battalions were attached to the Army’s 416th Field Artillery 
Group, XXIV Corps Artillery on 7-8 Apr 45. The 1st, 3d and 6th 155mm Howitzer 
Battalions, 8th and 9th 155mm Gun Battalions, and 749th Field Artillery Battalion 
(8-inch Howitzer) (USA) served in this capacity under the Henderson Group 
until 7 May, when they were returned to IIIAC Artillery control. At that time 
the group was reorganized as the Foley Group with the 7th, 8th, and 9th 155mm. 
Gun Battalions. (The foregoing provisional groups were named after their com- 
manders.) The 2d Field Artillery Group was disbanded in Oct 45 on Guam. 

The 1st-3d Battalions, 11th Marines conducted training under the Artillery 
Training Group at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in Jan-Feb 41 in the absence of a 
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regimental headquarters. The short-lived 5th Artillery Group was formed at Par- 
ris Island in Nov 41 to oversee artillery training and was disbanded early in the 
next year. 


B.3. Marine Artillery Regiments 


During the war’s course, the artillery regiment went through several reorgan- 
izations, changing the number of battalions and calibers of weapons. When 
formed in 1941, the 1st and 2d Battalions of the 10th and 11th Marine had 75mm 
pack howitzers, the 3d had 75mm guns until replaced by 75mm pack howitzers 
in early 1942, and the 4th had 155mm M1918 howitzers (Figure 5.2). The 4th 
Battalions received 75mm pack howitzers by the summer of 1943, replacing the 
cumbersome 155’s. Other regiments had a 105mm and three 75mm battalions 
(Figure 5.3). The 5th Battalions, 10th and 11th Marines, formed in early 1942, 
were armed with 105mm howitzers. The 12th—-14th Marines received their 5th 
Battalions in early 1944. Special weapons batteries, armed with light antiaircraft 
and antitank guns for local defense, were activated by the 10th-12th Marines in 
1942 and deactivated the same year or in early 1943, with their assets going to 
divisional special weapon battalions; the 13th-15th Marines never possessed. 
these batteries. By early 1943, the standard artillery regiment structure was three 
75mm pack and two 105mm howitzer battalions (Figure 5.4). There was no stan- 
dard as to which battalions were armed with 75mm or 105mm pieces; this varied 
by regiment. 

In early 1944, each division gave up one battalion, which was reassigned to 
FMF troops and (usually) converted to 155mm howitzers. This resulted in some 
regimental battalions being redesignated to maintain numeric sequence. Four 
pairs of battalions exchanged designations within the regiments to provide a 
standard allocation of howitzers by caliber. This was to prevent confusion over 
the availability of weapons during multiple-division operations, as the same bat- 
talions were now armed with the same caliber weapons regardless of division. 
The regiments now had two 75mm pack (1st, 2d) and two 105mm (3d, 4th) 
howitzer battalions (Figure 5.5). It was recommended after Guam that the 75mm 
be replaced by the 105mm because of the latter’s effectiveness and to ease re- 
supply by eliminating a second caliber of ammunition. By the spring of 1945, 
most battalions were equipped with 105mm howitzers, with few 75mm packs 
still in the inventory (Figure 5.6). From Sep 45, there were to be three 105mm 
howitzer battalions (1st, 2d, 3d) and a 155mm _ howitzer battalion (4th). This 
change was not fully implemented until 1946. Throughout this period batteries 
had four howitzers apiece. 

In 1947, the battalion echelon was eliminated within the regiment. The “regi- 
ment” now had six batteries (A-F) with six 105mm howitzers apiece, thus re- 
taining the division’s 36 105mm howitzers. Half of the 105mm batteries were to 
train on 155mm howitzers, which were held in reserve. Regiments also had an 
unlettered 4.5-inch rocket battery with 18 multiple-rocket launchers. A three- 
battery 105mm howitzer battalion organization was available for assignment to 
Marine brigades. Three-battery battalions began to be reactivated in Dec 48, and 
full regiments in Oct 49. The new regiments were organized the same as the Sep 
45 version with the addition of service and 4.5-inch rocket batteries, and the 
howitzer batteries had six tubes. 


Figure 5.2 
Marine Artillery Regiment, 1941-42 
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Figure 5.3 
Marine Artillery Regiment, 1942 
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Figure 5.4 
Marine Artillery Regiment, 1943 
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Figure 5.5 
Marine Artillery Regiment, 1944 
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Figure 5.6 
Marine Artillery Regiment, 1945 
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Genealogy of the 10th-15th Marine Artillery Regiments and 
Battalions 


The genealogy of Marine artillery regiments’ battalions is perhaps the most 
difficult to trace. Tables 5.1 and 5.2 graphically trace the activations, deactiva- 
tions, reactivations, reassignments, redesignations, and designation exchanges of 
the artillery regiments’ battalions between 1935 and 1947. The genealogies do 
not trace the battalions during pre-World War II activations when they served 
as infantry. The 10th Marines and its predecessors had served as artillery units 
since their formation in 1914. Its genealogy is traced only from 1921, when the 
2d Battalion was reactivated with a 10th Regiment designation. Complete artil- 
lery regiment T/Os are provided in Chapter 4.B.3. 


10th Marines, 2d Marine Division 


The only Marine regiment to serve as an artillery unit for its entire career was 
activated on 15 Apr 1914 as the Artillery Battalion of the 1st Brigade at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. Elements served in Haiti and the Dominican Republic from 1915 
to 1917 and the battalion was attached to the 2d Brigade from Jan to May 1917. 
The battalion was redesignated on 15 May 1917 as 1st Field Artillery Battalion. 
It was again redesignated on 1 Aug 1917 as the Mobile Artillery Force with 1st 
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and 2d Battalions and six artillery companies. The Force was redesignated on 15 
Jan 1918 as the 10th Regiment (Field Artillery) with the same organization. The 
3d Battalion was activated on 1 Dec 1918 and deactivated on 30 Apr 1919, fol- 
lowed by the 2d Battalion on 8 Jul 1919. The regiment was redesignated on 1 
Apr 1920 as 1st Separate Field Artillery Battalion. It was redesignated on 1 Jan 
1921 as the 10th Regiment with one battalion. The 2d Battalion was reactivated 
on 3 Dec 1923. The Regiment was deactivated on 24 May 1927. The 1st Battal- 
ion, 10th Regiment remained active, attached to the 3d Brigade in China in Jul 
1927 and redeployed in Oct 1928. It was redesignated 1st Battalion, 10th Ma- 
rines on 10 Jul 1930 and assigned to the FMF in Dec 33. The 2d Battalion was 
reactivated on 1 Feb 35. Assets of the 1st Battalion were used to form 1st Bat- 
talion, Base Defense Artillery on 1 Jun 35. The 1st Battalion, 10th Marines was 
assigned to the 1st Brigade, FMF on 1 Sep 35, and the 2d Battalion was assigned 
to the 2d Marine Brigade, FMF on 1 Jul 36. The 2d Battalion deployed to China 
in Sep 37 and redeployed in Feb 38. The 1st Battalion was redesignated 1st 
Battalion, 11th Marines on 1 Sep 40 and assigned to the 1st Marine Brigade, 
FMF. A new Ist Battalion, 10th Marines was activated on 1 Nov 40, largely from 
the Reserve’s 22d Battalion (Artillery), and assigned to the 2d Marine Brigade, 
FMF. 

The 10th Marines was reactivated on 27 Dec 40, and 3d Battalion on 1 Jan 41. 
The battalions were consolidated and assigned to the 2d Marine Division on 1 
Feb 41 on Culebra Island, Puerto Rico. The 2d Battalion served with the 1st 
Marine Brigade (Provisional) in Iceland from Jun 41 to Mar 42, while the 1st 
Battalion was with the 2d Marine Brigade (Reinforced) in American Samoa from 
Dec 41 to Oct 42. The 4th Battalion was activated on 11 Apr 41, and the 5th on 
10 Feb 42. The Special Weapons Battery was active from 2 Jan to 23 Sep 42. The 
5th Battalion was redesignated 1st Battalion, 12th Marines on 14 Aug 42. A new 
5th was reactivated on 14 Jun 43. The 3d and 5th Battalions exchanged desig- 
nations on 1 Mar 44. On 16 Apr 44, the 5th Battalion provided its assets to 2d 
155mm Artillery Battalion (Howitzer). On 20 Jul 45, the 2d and 4th Battalions 
exchanged designations. The 1st-4th Battalions were deactivated on 18 Nov 47, 
and the Regiment was reduced to a battalion-size unit. 

The 1st and 2d Battalions were reactivated on 1 Dec 48. The Regiment and 3d 
Battalion were reactivated on 17 Oct 49, and 4th Battalion on 24 Aug 50. The 
10th Marines’ assets were used to reform the 11th Marines for the 1st Marine 
Division in Aug 50, and a new 10th Marines was immediately formed. It has 
remained assigned to the 2d Marine Division. 


Commanders 
Col Thomas E. Bourke 27 Dec 40 
Col John B. Wilson 6 Aug 42 


LtCol Ralph E. Forsyth 1 Sep 42 
BGen Thomas E. Bourke 23 Nov 43 (Tarawa) 


Col Raphael Griffin 10 Dec 43 (Saipan, Tinian) 
LtCol Saville T. Clark 1 Dec 44 
Col Bert A. Bone 1 Jan 45 (acting commander) 


Col Saville T. Clark 10 Jan 45-7 Jun 47 (Okinawa demonstration—did not land) 


Table 5.1 


Genealogy of the 10th—-12th Marine Artillery Regiments 


10TH MARINES (2d Marine Division) 
H&SB 


1ST BN 110 | REDES 1/11 
4 JAN 21 1 SEP 40 
2D BN 2/10 
1 FEB 35 
3D BN 
4TH BN 
5TH BN 
SPL WPNS BTRY 


11TH MARINES (1st Marine Division) 
H&sB 


1ST BN W112 
1 SEP 40 
2D BN 
3D BN 
4TH 
8TH 


SPL WPNS BTRY 
BTRY 


12TH MARINES (3d Marine Division) 
H&SB 


1ST BN 


2D BN 


3D BN 


4TH BN 


5TH BN 


SPL WPNS BTRY 


H&SB 
27 DEC 40 


NEW 1/10 ' 
1NOV 40 


3/0 
1 JAN 41 
4no 
11 APR 41 
5/10 
10 FEB 42 
SPL WPNS BTRY __ 
2 JAN 42 
H&SB 
1MAR 41 
211 
1 JAN 41 
ana > 
21 JAN 41 
41 
22 OCT 41 
S11 
1 MAY 42 
SPL WPNS 
1 MAY 42 


196 


DEACT 


18 NOV 47 
DEACT 
18 NOV 47 
EXCNG w/4/10 DEACT 
20 JUL 45 18 NOV 47 
EXCNG w/5/10 DEACT 
1MAR 44 18 NOV 47 
EXCNG wi2/10 DEACT 
20 JUL 45 18 NOV 47 
__REDES 1/12 NEW 5/10 EXCNG w/3/10__ REDES 2D ARTY 
14 AUG 42 14 JUN 43 1MAR 44 BN 16 APR 44 
DEACT 
23 SEP 42 
DEACT 
17 OCT 47 
REDES 2D SEP PACK __REDES 1/11 REDES 1ST PROV 
HOW BN 15 JUN 42 SEP 42 ARTY BN 1 OCT 
47 
REDES 20 PROV 
ARTY BN/11 4 OCT 47 
REDES 3D ARTY NEW 3/11 * DEACT 
BN7MAY 44 7 MAY 44 30 SEP 47 
___REDES IMAC 155MM NEW 4/11 © DEACT REACT °_ DEACT 
BN 12 DEC 42 1 JAN 43 17 FEB 47 16 JUL 47 30 SEP 47 
REDES 4/11 NEW 5/11 REDES 3/11 
1 JAN 43 1 MAY 43 7 MAY 44 
DEACT 
1 FEB 43 
H&sB DEACT 
1 SEP 42 8 JAN 46 
1127 EXCNG w/4/12 DEACT 
14 AUG 42 5 APR 45 8 JAN 46 
212 DEACT 
15 JUL 42 8 JAN 46 
a2 REDES 3/14 NEW 3/12 ° REDES P HOW DEACT NEW 3/12 °___DEACT 
22 JUL 42 20FEB43 = 1 MAR 43 BN/4 30 MAR 44 31AUG 45 22 MAY 46 16 JUL 47 
NEW 3/12 °¥ 
42 EXCNG w/1/12 DEACT 
1 SEP 42 5 APR 45 8 JAN 45 


512____ REDES 3/12 
1 FEB 44 30 MAR 44 


SPL WPNS 8TRY __ DEACT 
1 SEP 42 28 SEP 42 


‘Redesignated from 1st Separate Field Artillery Battalion, itself redesignated from 1st Battalion, 10th 
Marines on 1 Apr 1920, which had been activated on 15 Jan 1918. New 1st Battalion from assets 
of 22d Battalion (Reserve). 

?From assets of 1st Battalion, 10th Marines. 

°From assets of 7th Battalion (Reserve). 

“From assets of new 5th Battalion, 11th Marines. 

5From assets of old 5th Battalion, 11th Marines. 

°From assets of 3d Battalion, 12th Marines. 

7From assets of 5th Battalion, 10th Marines. 

®From assets of 1st Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion, 3d Marines. 

°From assets of Artillery Battalion, 3d Marine Brigade (see 4th Battalion, 15th Marines, note 13). 

From assets of 5th Battalion, 12th Marines on same date. 
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Table 5.2 
Genealogy of the 13th—-15th Marine Artillery Regiments 


13TH MARINES (5th Marine Division) 


H&SB H&SB DEACT 
10 JAN 44 12 JAN 46 
1ST BN 1/13 DEACT 
10 JAN 44 7 JAN 46 
2D BN 2/13 DEACT 
16 OCT 43 7 JAN 46 
3D BN 3/13 DEACT 
10 JAN 44 7 JAN 46 
4TH BN 4/13 DEACT 
10 JAN 44 7 JAN 46 
5TH BN (NO 5TH BATTALION) 


14TH MARINES (4th Marine Division) 


H&SB H&SB DEACT 
1 JUN 43 15 NOV 45 

4ST BN 114 DEACT 
1 MAY 43 15 NOV 45 

2D BN 24 DEACT 
26 MAR 43 15 NOV 45 

3D BN a4" DEACT 
20 FEB 43 15 NOV 45 

4TH BN 44 DEACT 
29 JUL 43 15 NOV 45 

5TH BN 5/14 REDES 4TH ARTY 


1MAR 44 BN 16 APR 44 


15TH MARINES (6th Marine Division) 
H&SB H&SB DEACT 


23 OCT 44 26 MAR 46 
1ST BN P HOW BN/4 WS EXCNG w/4/15__ DEACT 
30 MAR 44 23 OCT 44 1 JUL 45 23 NOV 45 

2D BN 2D SEP P HOW BN 215 DEACT 
15 JUN 42 23 OCT 44 26 MAR 46 

3D BN P HOW BN/29 w15, DEACT 
1 MAY 44 23 OCT 44 26 MAR 46 
4TH BN 415 EXCNG w/1/15__ REDES ARTY B8N/ 


23 OCT 44 1JUL 45 6TH MAR DIV 16 MAR 46 
5TH BN (NO STH BATTALION) 


nivel ter BN/ 
3D MAR BDE 1 APR 46 '? 


‘From assets of 3d Battalion, 12th Marines. 

From assets of 3d Battalion, 12th Marines. 

13See 3d Battalion, 12th Marines, note 9. 

The 13th, 14th, and 15th Marines did not organize special weapons batteries. 


11th Marines, 1st Marine Division 


The 11th Regiment, Mobile Artillery Force was activated on 3 Jan 1918 at 
Quantico. It was reorganized as infantry on 5 Sep, assigned to the 5th Marine 
Brigade, and deployed to France in Oct. It redeployed in Aug 1919 and was 
deactivated on 11 Aug. It was reactivated on 9 May 1927, deployed to Nicaragua, 
and attached to the 2d Brigade. The Regiment was deactivated on 31 Jul. The 2d 
Battalion was redesignated 2d Separate Battalion, 11th Regiment on 1 Jul and 
remained with the 2d Brigade. It redeployed to the States, and “Separate” was 
dropped on 6 Aug. It was deactivated on 10 Sep. The 1st Battalion was deployed 
to Haiti on 6 Sep 1927. The Regiment was reactivated on 7 Jan 1928 at Norfolk 
with two battalions, deployed to Nicaragua in May, and assigned to the 2d Bri- 
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gade. The 3d Battalion was activated on 21 Mar 1928 and deactivated on 15 Jun 
1929. The Regiment was deactivated on 31 Aug 1929 aboard the transport USS 
Henderson (AP-1). 

The 1st Battalion, 11th Marines was reactivated at Quantico on 1 Sep 40 as an 
artillery unit using assets of 1st Battalion, 10th Marines (the new 1st Battalion 
continued the 10th Marines lineage, not that of the earlier 1st Battalion). The 2d 
Battalion was reactivated on 1 Jan 41 on Culebra Island, Puerto Rico, by splitting 
the 1st Battalion. The 3d Battalion was reactivated on 21 Jan 41 from the Reserve’s 
7th Battalion (Artillery). All battalions were assigned to the Ist Marine Brigade, 
FMF (without a regimental headquarters) and initially conducted training under 
the Artillery Training Group at Guantanamo Bay. The Brigade was redesignated 
the 1st Marine Division on 1 Feb 41. The 11th Marines was reactivated on 1 Mar 
41 at San Diego. The 4th Battalion was activated on 22 Oct 41, and the 5th on 1 
May 42. The Special Weapons Battery was active from 1 May 42 to 1 Feb 43. The 
1st Battalion was reassigned to the 3d Marine Brigade, FMF in the Samoas on 
21 Mar 42 and then to the 1st Marine Division on 18 Sep 42. The assets of 4th 
Battalion formed the 1st Corps 155mm Artillery Battalion on 11 Dec 42 in New 
Zealand. The 5th Battalion was redesignated the new 4th on 1 Jan 43 in Australia. 
A new 5th Battalion was activated on 1 May 43 in Australia. On 7 May 44, 3d 
Battalion was redesignated 3d 155mm Artillery Battalion (Howitzer), and 5th 
Battalion was redesignated the new 3d Battalion. On Okinawa the 1st Battalion 
was the only unit armed with 75mm pack howitzers. 

The 1st Battalion was reassigned to FMFPac on 22 Jan 47 and again to the 1st 
Provisional Marine Brigade (Reinforced) on 1 Jun 47. Its assets were reorganized 
into the 1st Provisional Artillery Battalion on 1 Oct 47. In the meantime, the 11th 
Marines with the 3d and 4th Battalions was assigned to the 3d Marine Brigade 
at Camp Pendleton in Jan 47 (the 11th Marines was largely a paper unit during 
this period). The 4th Battalion was deactivated on 17 Feb 47. The Regiment, with 
only the 2d and 3d Battalions, was reassigned to the 1st Marine Division in Jul 
47. The 4th Battalion was reactivated on 16 Jul 47. The 4th was deactivated on 
30 Sep 47, and some of its assets were absorbed into the 1st Provisional Artillery 
Battalion (see earlier). The 3d Battalion was maintained at zero strength, with 
most personnel going to the 2d, from Aug 47 until both were deactivated on 30 
Sep. The battalion echelon was eliminated on 17 Oct 47; with the exception of 
the 2d Provisional Artillery Battalion, 11th Marines was formed on 1 Oct 47 and 
assigned to FMFWesPac. The 1st Battalion was reactivated on 1 Oct 49, along 
with the Regiment. It was reformed as a full regiment in Aug 50 from 10th 
Marines assets. The Regiment has remained assigned to the 1st Marine Division. 


Commanders 

BGen Pedro A. del Valle 1 Mar 41 (Guadalcanal) 

Col Robert H. Pepper 29 Mar 43 (New Britain) 

Col William H. Harrison 1 Feb 44 (New Britain, Peleliu) 
Col Wilburt S. Brown 4 Nov 44-30 Sep 46 (Okinawa) 


12th Marines, 3d Marine Division 


The 12th Regiment was activated as an infantry unit on 4 Oct 1927 in Tientsin, 
China, due to increasing tensions and assigned to the 3d Brigade. The 12th was 
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formed from the Provisional Regiment of Marines raised at Olongapo, Philip- 
pines, in Jun 1927 with 3d Battalion, 6th Regiment and 2d Battalion, 4th Regi- 
ment. These battalions were redesignated 1st and 2d Battalions, 12th Regiment. 
When the 12th was deactivated on 23 Feb 1928, 1st Battalion reverted to its 
former designation, and the 2d was redesignated 1st Separate Battalion, itself 
disbanded in phases between May and Jul 1928. (The 12th Regiment was skipped 
for activation for unknown reasons during World War I.) 

The 12th Marines was reactivated on 1 Sep 42 at Camp Elliott from existing 
separate pack howitzer battalions attached to 3d Marine Division infantry regi- 
ments. On the same date the 4th Battalion and Special Weapons Battery were 
activated. Cadres from the 10th Marines were provided. The Special Weapons 
Battery was deactivated on 28 Sep 42. The earlier activated battalions carried the 
12th Marines designation, but no regimental headquarters existed: 1st Battalion 
(from 5th Battalion, 10th Marines) on 14 Aug 42 with the 9th Marines; 2d Bat- 
talion on 15 Jul 42 with the 21st Marines; and 3d Battalion on 22 Jul 42 with the 
23d Marines. The 23d Marines was detached from the Division and replaced by 
the 3d Marines in Feb 43. The 3d Battalion went with the 23d to the 4th Marine 
Division, and the battalion was redesignated 3d Battalion, 14th Marines on 20 
Feb 43. The 1st Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion, with the 3d Marines, became 
the new 3d Battalion, 12th Marines on 1 Mar 43 in the Samoas. The 5th Battalion 
was activated on 1 Feb 44 on Guadalcanal. The 3d Battalion was redesignated 
the Pack Howitzer Battalion, 4th Marines (Reinforced) on 30 Mar 44, and the 5th 
Battalion was redesignated as the new 3d Battalion. The 1st and 4th Battalions 
exchanged designations on 5 Apr 45. The 3d Battalion was deactivated on 31 
Aug 45 on Guam, and the regiment on 8 Jan 46 at Camp Pendleton. 

On 22 May 46, Artillery Battalion, 3d Marine Brigade in China was redesig- 
nated 3d Battalion, 12th Marines. It was reassigned to Marine Forces, Tsingtao 
on 10 Jun 46. The battalion was deactivated on 16 Jul 47 at Camp Pendleton, 
with the 3d Marine Brigade and its assets used to form the new 4th Battalion, 
11th Marines on the same date. The Regiment was reactivated on 17 Mar 52 and 
assigned to the 3d Marine Division, with which it has remained. 


Commanders 

Col John B. Wilson 1 Sep 42 (Northern Solomons, Guam) 
LtCol Raymond F. Crist Jr. 2 Jan 45 (Iwo Jima) 

Col Joseph W. Earnshaw 2 Apr 45-8 Jan 46 


13th Marines, 5th Marine Division 


The 13th Regiment was activated as an infantry unit on 3 Jul 1918, with its 
battalions activated later: 1st-13 Aug, 2d—23 Oct, 3d—2 Nov, and 4th—22 Oct 1918. 
It was assigned to the 5th Marine Brigade and deployed to France in Oct 1918. 
The regiment was deactivated on 15 Aug 1919. 

The 2d Battalion, 13th Marines was reactivated as a separate artillery unit on 
16 Oct 43 at Camp Lejeune. The 13th Marines and its 1st, 3d, and 4th Battalions 
were reactivated on 10 Jan 44 at Camp Pendleton and assigned to the 5th Ma- 
rine Division. No 5th Battalion was activated. The 1st-4th Battalions were de- 
activated on 7 Jan 46, and the Regiment on 12 Jan at Camp Pendleton. It was 
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reactivated on 1 Jun 66, assigned to the 5th Marine Division, and deactivated on 
15 Oct 69. 


Commander 
Col James D. Waller 10 Jun 44-18 Oct 45 (Iwo Jima) 


14th Marines, 4th Marine Division 


This unit was activated on 26 Nov 1918 as the 14th Regiment, an infantry unit, 
for use in Europe in the event hostilities resumed. It was deactivated on 19 Jun 
1919. 

The 14th Marines was reactivated on 1 Jun 43 at Camp Pendleton from earlier 
activated howitzer battalions (see B.4.) and assigned to the 4th Marine Division 
on 9 Aug 43. The 1st (1 May 43 with 25th Marines) and 3d Battalions (20 Feb 43 
with 23d Marines; from 3d Battalion, 12th Marines) were activated at Camp 
Lejeune. The 2d (26 Mar 43 with 24th Marines) and 4th (29 Jul 43) Battalions 
were activated at Camp Pendleton. The battalions were not themselves assigned 
to the regiment until: Ist and 3d Battalions—1 Jun 43, 2d and 4th Battalions— 
19 Aug 43. The 5th Battalion was activated on 1 Mar 44 but was separated from 
the Regiment and redesignated 4th 105mm Artillery Battalion, VAC on 16 Apr 
44, later to become a 155mm howitzer unit. The Regiment and its four battalions 
were deactivated on 15 Nov 45 at Camp Pendleton. It was reactivated on 1 Jul 
66 as a Reserve unit from existing separate Reserve battalions and assigned to 
the 4th Marine Division. 


Commanders 

Col. Randall M. Victory 1 Jun 43 

Col. Louis G. DeHaven 8 Jun 43 (Kwajalein, Saipan, Tinian, Iwo Jima) 
Col. Randall M. Victory 28 May—20 Nov 45 


15th Marines, 6th Marine Division 


The 15th Regiment was activated as an infantry unit on 26 Nov 1918 for use 
in Europe in the event that hostilities resumed. It deployed to the Dominican 
Republic in Feb 1919 and was attached to the 2d Brigade. It was deactivated on 
1 Aug 1922, and its assets were absorbed into the Ist and 4th Regiments. 

The 1st and 2d Antiaircraft Battalions, FMF were activated in Jul 37 at Quan- 
tico. On 15 Nov 38, they were redesignated the 1st and 2d Battalions, 15th Ma- 
rines (without a regimental headquarters) and reassigned as antiaircraft units to 
the Ist and 2d Marine Brigades, FMF. They were used to form the 3d and 1st 
Defense Battalions, respectively, in 1940 (see C.3.). 

The Regiment was reactivated on 23 Oct 44 on Guadalcanal and assigned to 
the 6th Marine Division. Pack Howitzer Battalions of the 4th, 22d, and 29th 
Marines (see B.4.) were redesignated 1st, 2d, and 3d Battalions, respectively. The 
4th Battalion was activated on 14 Nov 44. The 1st and 4th Battalions exchanged 
designations on 1 Jul 45. No 5th Battalion was formed. The 1st Battalion was 
deactivated on 23 Nov 45 in China. The 4th Battalion was redesignated Artillery 
Battalion, 6th Marine Division on 16 Mar 46 in Tsingtao, China, and again as 
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Artillery Battalion, 3d Marine Brigade on 1 Apr. The Regiment and 2d and 3d 
Battalions were deactivated in China on 26 Mar 46. 


Commanders 
Col. Wilburt S. Brown 23 Oct 44 
Col. Robert B. Luckey 18 Nov 44-26 Mar 46 (Okinawa) 


B.4. Separate Artillery Battalions and Batteries 


1st and 2d 155mm Artillery Battalions, IMAC/IIAC; 1st 
155mm Artillery Battalion (Provisional), VAC 


To provide IMAC with corps artillery assets, two existing divisional artillery 
battalions were reorganized and redesignated for this role. The 4th Battalion, 
11th Marines was reorganized as 1st Corps 155mm Artillery Battalion on 11 Dec 
42 in New Zealand. In early Jan 43, it was redesignated 155mm Howitzer Bat- 
talion, IMAC. Its batteries retained their original K-M designations until rede- 
signated A-C on 28 May 43. It was redesignated 1st 155mm Artillery Battalion, 
FMF on 10 Jul 43, and Battery D (155mm Gun) was added. Battery D transferred 
to the new 155mm gun-armed 2d 155mm Artillery Battalion (Provisional) formed 
on 1 Aug 43 in New Zealand. On 15 Apr 44, the two battalions became ITAC 
Artillery assets, with the 1st Battalion redesignated as 1st 155mm Artillery Bat- 
talion (Howitzer) and the 2d as the 7th 155mm Artillery Battalion (Gun) on 
Guadalcanal. 

VAC formed the short-lived 1st Artillery Battalion (Provisional) from Seacoast 
Artillery Group, 17th Defense Battalion in Mar 44. It was redesignated the 10th 
Provisional 155mm Gun Battalion a week later (see 7th-12th 155mm Gun Bat- 
talions, FMF later). 


Bn Activated Redesignated 

1st 11 Dec 42 Wellington, NZ = 1st 155mm Artillery Battalion (Howitzer) 15 
Apr 44 

2d (Prov) 1 Aug 43 Wellington, NZ = 7th 155mm Artillery Battalion (Gun) 15 Apr 44 

1st (Prov) 15 Mar 44 Kauai, TH 10th Provisional 155mm Gun Battalion 21 Mar 
44 


Ist-6th 155mm Howitzer Battalions, FMF 


Most of the FMF “155mm Artillery Battalions (Howitzer)” were formed in the 
spring of 1944. All were redesignated “155mm Howitzer Battalions” in Jun 44. 
The 1st Artillery Battalion (Howitzer) was formed from the existing 1st 155mm 
Artillery Battalion, IIAC in Apr 44. At the same time the 5th Battalion, 10th 
Marines was redesignated 2d 155mm Artillery Battalion. The 3d Battalion was 
formed from the 3d Battalion, 11th Marines. The 4th Battalion was formed using 
the assets of 5th Battalion, 14th Marines. It was initially designated 4th 105mm 
Artillery Battalion, VAC until rearmed and redesignated 4th 155mm Howitzer 
Battalion on 23 Nov 44. It was deactivated in Mar 45, with many of its personnel 
going to the 5th Howitzer and 10th-12th Gun Battalions. The 5th Battalion was 
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organized using the personnel of the 12th Gun Battalion in Jul 44. The 5th con- 
verted to 155mm guns in Mar 45 and back to howitzers in July. The 6th Battalion 
was formed in Oct 44 from cadres drawn from the 1st and 3d Howitzer Battal- 
ions. Assigned to FMFPac, the battalions were attached to IAC and VAC Ar- 
tillery and sometimes attached to divisions for operations. The 1st, 3d, and 6th 
were under IIIAC, and the 2d, 4th, and 5th were under VAC. On 1 Oct 45, the 
remaining 5th and 6th Battalions were redesignated “Separate 155mm Howitzer 
Battalions” to differentiate them from the new divisional 155mm howitzer bat- 
talions. These battalions had a headquarters and service battery and three bat- 
teries with four 155mm M1 howitzers each. 


Bn = Activated Deactivated Other Designation 

1st 15 Apr 44 Guadalcanal 28 Jul 45 Okinawa 

2d 16 Apr 44 Hawaii 6 May 45 Hawaii 

3d 7 May 44 Guadalcanal Aug 45 Okinawa 

4th 16 Apr 44 Maui Mar 45 Hawaii 4th 105mm Arty Bn Apr-Nov 44 
5th 10 Jul 44 Hawaii Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 5th 155mm Gun Bn Mar-Jul 45 


6th 26 Oct 44 Guadalcanal Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
1944 USMC 29-4-605 USN 2-0-10; 1945 USMC 29-4-599 USN 2-0-10. 


7th-12th 155mm Gun Battalions, FMF 


The FMF “155mm Artillery Battalions (Gun)” were formed in the spring of 
1944. All were redesignated “155mm Gun Battalions” in late Jun 44. The existing 
1st 155mm Artillery Battalion (Provisional), VAC was redesignated the 10th in 
Mar 44, and the 2d 155mm Artillery Battalion (Provisional), IMAC became the 
7th in Apr. The 8th was formed from the 4th and 8th Defense Battalions’ Seacoast 
Artillery Groups when they converted to antiaircraft. The 11th and 12th Battal- 
ions’ assets were derived from the 2d, 5th, 7th, and 16th Defense Battalions’ 
Seacoast Artillery Groups. The 11th was designated “(Provisional)” until 21 Apr 
44. The 12th Battalion’s personnel were used to organize the 5th 155mm How- 
itzer Battalion in Jul 44. A new 12th Battalion was activated that same month 
but was not deployed until Jan 45. Assigned to FMFPac, the battalions were 
attached to IMAC and VAC Artillery and occasionally attached to divisions. The 
7th-9th were under IIIAC, and the 10th-12th under VAC. These battalions had 
a headquarters and service battery and three batteries with four 155mm M1A1 
guns each. The gun battalions retained a never-used seacoast defense capability 
with Mk XVI and SO-7M radars for this purpose. Battery C of the remaining 
10th and 11th 155mm Gun Battalions was deactivated in Oct 45. The 10th and 
11th were redesignated 1st and 2d 155mm Gun Battalions in Apr 46 but were 
deactivated two months later. 


Bn Activated Deactivated/Redesignated 

7th 13 Apr 44 Guadalcanal deact 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 

8th 15 May 44 Guadalcanal deact 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 

9th 15 Jun 44 Guadalcanal deact 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 

10th 16 Apr 44 Kauai redes 1st Gun Bn Apr 46, deact Jun 46 Cp Pendleton 
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11th 15 Mar 44 Kauai redes 2d Gun Bn Apr 46, deact Jun 46 Cp Pendleton 
12th 16 Apr 44 Kauai (first) redes 5th 155mm Howitzer Bn 10 Jul 44 Hawaii 
12th 21 Jul 44 Hawaii (second) deact Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 


1944 USMC 30-5-689 USN 2-0-12; 1945 USMC 29-4-653 USN 2-0-12. 


Separate Pack Howitzer Battalions 


Various separate 75mm pack howitzer battalions were raised to support bri- 
gades and separate infantry regiments. Most of those assigned to separate infan- 
try regiments originally bore artillery regiment designations, but without a 
regimental headquarters until activated later. 

The 1st Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion was activated on 25 May 42 at New 
River to serve with the 3d Marines on Samoa. It was redesignated 3d Battalion, 
12th Marines on 1 Mar 43, when the Regiment joined the 3d Marine Division. 
On 30 Mar 44, it was redesignated Pack Howitzer Battalion, 4th Marines (aka 
4th Pack Howitzer Battalion) (the new 3d Battalion, 12th Marines was activated 
on 30 Mar 44 by redesignating 5th Battalion). This battalion was, in turn, rede- 
signated 1st Battalion, 15th Marines on 23 Oct 44. 

The 2d Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion (aka Pack Howitzer Battalion, 22d 
Marines) was activated on 15 Jun 42 at Camp Elliott for duty with the 22d Ma- 
rines. It was redesignated 2d Battalion, 15th Marines on 23 Oct 44. Pack Howitzer 
Battalion, 29th Marines was activated on 1 May 44 at Camp Lejeune. It was 
redesignated 3d Battalion, 15th Marines on 23 Oct 44. 

The 1st Battalion, 12th Marines served as a separate battalion with the 9th 
Marines from 14 Aug to 1 Sep 42. From 15 Jul to 1 Sep 42, 2d Battalion, 12th 
Marines served with the 21st Marines. The 3d Battalion, 12th Marines served 
with the 23d Marines from 22 Jul 42 to 20 Feb 43, when it was redesignated 3d 
Battalion, 14th Marines (the new 3d Battalion, 12th Marines was formed from 
1st Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion). The 2d Battalion, 13th Marines was ac- 
tivated on 16 Oct 43 at Camp Lejeune and served as a separate unit under the 
Training Center until the Regiment was activated on 10 Jan 44. 


Separate Pack Howitzer Batteries 


The Pack Howitzer Batteries, 1st, 2d, and 3d Separate Battalions (Reinforced) 
(infantry battalions consolidated into the 24th Marines on 26 Mar 43) were ac- 
tivated on 3 Dec 42, 20 Jan 43, and 1 Feb 43, respectively, at Camp Lejeune. On 
26 Mar 43, they were redesignated Batteries D, E, and F, 2d Battalion, 14th Ma- 
rines but remained attached to the 24th Marines’ battalions. They were assigned 
to the 14th Marines on 19 Aug 43. 

The 2d Separate Howitzer Battery, 2d Separate Infantry Battalion was acti- 
vated with the battalion in Apr 44 on Guadalcanal. It was redesignated Battery 
A, Pack Howitzer Battalion, 29th Marines on 1 May 44 and again redesignated 
as Battery G, 3d Battalion, 15th Marines on 23 Oct 44. 

The African American—manned Pack Howitzer Battery, 51st Defense Battalion 
(Composite) was activated on 21 Dec 42. It was detached on 7 Jun 43, redesig- 
nated the 7th Separate Pack Howitzer Battery, and attached to the African 
American 7th Separate Infantry Battalion. It remained at Montford Point Camp, 
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Camp Lejeune until deactivated on 31 Mar 44, and the troops were reassigned 
to the Seacoast Artillery Group, 52d Defense Battalion. 


B.5. Miscellaneous Artillery Units 
1st-4th Special Weapons Battalions, Marine Division 


Divisional special weapons battalions originally had two antiaircraft artillery 
batteries (one with 16 X 40mm, the other with 6 X 90mm guns) and three an- 
titank batteries (each with 6 X 37mm and 2 X 75mm self-propelled AT guns). 
In Apr 43, the 90mm batteries were withdrawn, and their assets were reassigned 
to new defense battalions. The special weapons battalions were dissolved be- 
tween Jan and May 44, with the 75mm self-propelled guns reassigned to regi- 
mental weapons companies, the 40mm guns to the new antiaircraft battalions, 
and the 37mm SP guns deleted due to a limited tank threat. (The 5th and 6th 
Marine Divisions never possessed special weapons battalions.) 


Bn __ Activated Deactivated 
lst 16 Feb 42 New River 20 May 44 Pavuvu Island 
2d 1 Mar 42 Cp Elliott 31 Jan 44 Cp Tarawa, Hawaii 


3d 16 Sep 42 Cp Pendleton 1 Apr 44 Guadalcanal 
4th 19 Aug 43 Cp Pendleton 22 Mar 44 Kahului Harbor, Maui 


2d Antitank Battalion 


While two antitank battalions were projected in the 1943 Fleet Marine Force 
Plan, only the 2d was organized, on 1 Sep 42 at San Diego. It was assigned to 
IMAC and served in New Zealand and Nouméa, New Caledonia, where it was 
deactivated on 17 Dec 43. It had a headquarters and service battery and three 
antitank batteries, each with eight halftrack-mounted 75mm AT guns, four truck- 
mounted 37mm AT guns, and five M3A1 scout cars. Its assets were absorbed 
into the 2d Marine Division’s 2d Special Weapons Battalion and regimental 
weapons companies (USMC 28-5-699 USN 1-0-12). 


Antitank Battery, 22d Marines 


This one-of-a-kind battery was activated in the summer of 1942 at Camp Elliott 
and deactivated in Western Samoa in late 1943. It had six truck-mounted 37mm. 
and two halftrack-mounted 75mm AT guns. 


1st Corps Experimental Rocket Platoon, 1st-5th Rocket 
Detachments (Provisional)/1st-6th Rocket Platoons 


The first rocket unit was the 1st Corps Experimental Rocket Platoon, formed 
in Jun 43. It was armed with ground-mounted 4.5-inch T27E1 launchers and 2.36- 
inch M1 bazookas. It remained active under IIIAC as the 1st Experimental Rocket 
Platoon until late 1944, when it was disbanded. 

The 1st-5th Rocket Detachments (Provisional) were formed in 1944 and 
equipped with 12 truck-mounted 4.5-inch Mk 7 rocket launchers organized in 
two sections. The 1st and 2d Detachments were trained at the Rocket School at 
Camp Beaumont, Oahu, from 20 Mar to 16 Apr 44. The “Buck Rogers Men” were 
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reassigned to division headquarters battalions in Jul 45 (made official in the Sep 
45 T/O), redesignated “Rocket Platoons” with the same strength, and the 6th 


Rocket Platoon was organized. 


Det/Plt Activated Division Deactivated 


1st 13 Apr 44 4th/1st* Redes Rocket Battery, 10th Marines on 10 Oct 46 
2d 13 Apr 44 2d Feb 46 
3d Oct 44 5th Feb 46 
4th 15 Dec 44 Ist Nov 45 
5th 15 Dec 44 6th Mar 46 
6th 15 Jul 45 3d Dec 45 


*Transferred to 1st Marine Division from 4th Marine Division in Nov 45, when the 4th Rocket Platoon 
was deactivated. 
USMC 3-0-53 USN 0. 


Sound Ranging Sections 1-5 


The 34-man sound ranging sections (aka sound ranging units) were formed at 
Camp Pendleton in Aug 44 to aid divisional artillery regiments in locating enemy 
artillery, rocket, and mortar firing positions. They were disbanded before the end 
of the year, and their assets were absorbed into artillery regiment headquarters 
and service batteries. 


C. DEFENSE AND ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY UNITS 


C.1. Corps Defense Troops, Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery, 
and Seacoast Artillery Groups 


A variety of group-level, brigade-equivalent commands were formed to control 
specialized artillery units. Corps Defense Troops, IMAC, a type command, was 
formed on Guadalcanal in Mar 44 to administer the 3d, 4th, 9th, 11th, 12th, and 
14th Defense Battalions deployed throughout the Solomons. It was disbanded 
the next month, and the battalions were placed under the new IAC Artillery. 

Corps Defense Troops, VAC was formed in Feb 44 on Hawaii to administer 
the 1st, 2d, 5th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 15th-17th Defense Battalions. Most of these 
battalions were deployed in the Ellice, Gilbert, and Marshall Islands. It was dis- 
solved in Apr, and the units, which were reorganizing as antiaircraft battalions, 
were reassigned to VAC Artillery. 

To support the Okinawa assault, IAC formed the 1st Provisional Antiaircraft 
Artillery Group (2d, 5th, 8th, and 16th AAA Battalions) in Nov 44 on Kauai, 
TH. It doubled as IIIAC Antiaircraft Artillery and was placed under the control 
of Tenth Army’s 53d Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade after Okinawa was secured 
in Jun 45. The Group was disbanded on Okinawa on 1 Oct 45. 

The 2d Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery Group (4th, 5th, and 11th AAA Bat- 
talions) was formed in Nov 44 on Guadalcanal by VAC. It moved to Guam in 
Jan 45, with the 2d, 9th, and 14th AAA Battalions under its control. The 17th 
and 18th AAA Battalions on Tinian were placed under its control from Mar 45. 
Its Headquarters Battery was disbanded on Guam on 1 Oct 45 to provide the 
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nucleus for Base HQ Company (Provisional), Occupation Forces, Truk and Cen- 
tral Caroline Islands. 

The Antiaircraft Defense Command, Tinian was formed on Tinian in Aug 44 
by Island Command, Tinian with the 17th and 18th AAA Battalions. It was dis- 
banded in Mar 45, and the battalions were placed under 2d Provisional AAA 
Group control. 

The 1st Seacoast Artillery Group (Provisional) was activated on 9 Oct 44 on 
Maui, TH, under FMFPac to control the 1st-3d Seacoast Artillery Battalions. The 
Group and its battalions were disbanded on 10 Feb 45 due to a negligible Jap- 
anese threat. 


C.2. Defense and Seacoast Artillery Battalions and Defense 
Forces 


1st-18th, 51st, and 52d Defense Battalions 


The defense battalion concept originated in 1937, when “security detachments” 
(renamed “defense detachments” in 1938) were proposed to defend vulnerable 
American possessions in the Pacific. Armed with coast defense and antiaircraft 
guns, they were to be the size of a reinforced battery or small battalion. The idea 
was by no means new but was an extension of the advance base concept. Earlier 
units armed with coast defense guns had existed to include an 11th Regiment 
base defense battalion, with a fixed gun battery, deployed to the Virgin Islands, 
companies to Guam, and a 7-inch gun detachment to the Azores in 1917-18. 

The first defense battalions were organized in late 1939 to defend advanced 
naval bases, namely, island bases in the Pacific and Caribbean. Defense was the 
day’s byword in the late 1930s, and the otherwise offensively oriented Marines 
showed no reluctance to designate the proposed battalions as such. America was 
gripped with an isolationist attitude, making Congress reluctant to fund “offen- 
sive” units. “Marine” was often included in the designation in correspondence, 
but this was not official. The defense battalions were considered sufficiently 
armed to counter air attacks, hit-and-run surface ship raids, and small landing 
parties. While the battalions possessed substantial strategic mobility, once posi- 
tioned on their assigned islands, they were virtually immobile due to few organic 
vehicles and their static, heavy weapons. Well armed with coast defense and 
antiaircraft guns, they lacked an effective maneuver force. This was to be coun- 
terbalanced by gun and searchlight crewmen serving as riflemen. Marine tradi- 
tion proclaims that every man is foremost a rifleman. While admirable, calling 
gunners away from their weapons to serve as riflemen was no substitute for rifle 
companies. Some battalions, though, were assigned well-armed provisional Ma- 
rine companies early in the war. The 1st-4th and 7th Battalions deployed in 1940- 
41 to defend Hawaii and its outer islands and were collectively known as the 
“Rainbow Five” after the war plan to counter a Japanese offensive. Defense bat- 
talions were formed from a variety of sources, for example: 


Defense Bn Assets from Which Formed 
1st 2d Battalion, 15th Marines (antiaircraft) 
3d 1st Battalion, 15th Marines (antiaircraft) 
4th Cadre, 3d Defense Battalion 
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8th Cadre, 2d Defense Battalion 

13th Marine Barracks, Guantanamo Bay and Battalion Detachment formed at 
New River 

14th Detachments A (90mm battery) and B (155mm battery), 5th Defense Bat- 
talion, and a 5-inch battery, 3d Defense Battalion 

15th 1st Airdrome Battalion 

16th Marine Defense Force, NAS, Johnston Is (itself formed from a 1st De- 
fense Battalion detachment) 

17th 2d Airdrome Battalion 

18th 3d Airdrome Battalion 


The early defense battalions possessed modified naval guns on awkward 
ground mounts (3-, 5-, 6-, and 7-inch; the 5-inch was standard), antiaircraft guns 
(3-inch M3), antiaircraft machine guns (.50-caliber water-cooled), and beach de- 
fense machine guns (.30-caliber water-cooled). The antiaircraft artillery group 
was equipped with Mk XX and SCR-268 fire control (linked to Mk IV fire control 
directors), and SCR-270 long-range warning radars (replaced by the SCR-584 in 
mid-1944). By mid-1943 they had received SCR-602 lightweight warning radars 
as well. The seacoast artillery group was equipped with Mk XVI fire control and 
SCR-270/584 warning radars. The searchlight battery was equipped with Sperry 
60-inch, 800-million-candlepower searchlights and M2 sound locators. 

Full-strength battalions were virtually of regimental size and commanded by 
a colonel, although some were smaller. (They were commonly identified by reg- 
imental map symbols, and the organic groups, by battalion symbols.) A money- 
tight Congress was the reason that the Marines chose to call them battalions 
rather than regiments. Early defense battalions’ structure varied a great deal, 
being organized to perform specific missions (they were often split between is- 
lands in the early days) and availability of equipment; that is, 7th Defense Bat- 
talion, when originally deployed to American Samoa in Dec 40 (the first FMF 
unit to deploy south of the equator), was composed only of a headquarters bat- 
tery, an infantry company, a 3-inch coast defense gun battery, and a heavy weap- 
ons platoon. 

The Oct 41 T/O allowed for four variations. All had a battalion headquarters 
and service battery and a 3-inch or 90mm antiaircraft group (two AA gun bat- 
teries and a searchlight battery). One of three types of artillery groups could be 
assigned, either 5-inch, 7-inch, or 155mm gun, each with two or three batteries 
with two guns each. The battalion could also be assigned a machine gun group 
(one each .50-caliber and .30-caliber machine gun batteries) or a special weapons 
group (one each 37mm and 20mm batteries), although these titles tended to be 
used interchangeably. A fifth variant was added in May 42 with a two-battery, 
155m gun group, a three-battery, 90mm antiaircraft artillery group plus a search- 
light battery, and a special weapons group with one each 40mm, 20mm, and .50- 
caliber AA batteries. All groups possessed a small headquarters, but not a 
headquarters battery. It was common for the battalions to undergo several in- 
ternal reorganizations during their careers. 

An 850-man infantry battalion (smaller than a regimental battalion) was au- 
thorized on 2 Dec 41, but the necessity to expand FMF infantry regiments pre- 
cluded this initiative. The 1st, 5th—-7th, 16th, and 51st Battalions did receive one 
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or two provisional infantry companies (see A.4. Separate Infantry Companies). 
The 4th, 6th, 9th-11th, and 51st Battalions possessed light tank platoons. 

The African American 51st Defense Battalion (Composite) initially had 90mm 
AA gun and machine gun groups, a 155mm gun battery, a 75mm pack howitzer 
battery, and a reinforced rifle company. “(Composite)” was dropped from its 
designation in Jun 43, and it was reorganized with 155mm seacoast artillery, 
special weapons, and antiaircraft groups. The howitzer battery and rifle company 
were detached as separate units. 

The 2d Defense Battalion (Reinforced) was assigned a unique, three-battery 
Harbor Defense Group (3-, 5-, and 6-inch guns) on 1 Jun 42 to defend Pago Pago 
Harbor, Tutuila, American Samoa. This group was detached and remained on 
Samoa as a separate unit, Harbor Defense Group, Samoa, when the battalion 
departed for Tarawa on 8 Nov 43 (see later). 

After the Battle of Midway, the 6th Defense Battalion formally reorganized 
into the structure in which it had defended the atoll. The battalion had been split 
between the two main islands, and it reorganized into Antiaircraft Groups A and 
B with 90mm guns and Special Weapons Groups A and B with 40mm and 20mm. 
AA guns. 


Typical Defense Battalion Structure, 1939-42 
HQ and Service Battery 
Coast Defense Group 


HQ 

Coast Defense Gun Battery (<2 or 3) 2X5-in Mk 15 gun* 
Antiaircraft Group 

HQ 

Antiaircraft Gun Battery (<3) 4x3-in M3 AA gun 


Searchlight Battery 
Machine Gun Group 


HQ 
Machine Gun Battery (x2) 24X.30 HMG 
Antiaircraft Machine Gun Battery (<2) 24X.50 AA MG 


Provisional Marine Company (selected battalions only) 2x60mm & 2X81mm mort, 
2X37mm inf gun 


*Those with 7-inch Mk 2 guns also had two guns per battery. 


Typical Defense Battalion Structure, 1943-44 
HQ and Service Battery 
155mm Seacoast Artillery Group 


HQ 

155mm Gun Battery (2) 4x155mm M1A1 gun 
90mm Antiaircraft Group 

HQ 

90mm Gun Battery (<4) 4x90mm M1 AA gun 


Searchlight Battery 
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Light Antiaircraft Group (Special Weapons Group 
prior to 1944) 


HQ 

40mm Antiaircraft Battery 6x40mm M1 AA gun 

20mm Antiaircraft Battery (<2) 6X20mm Mk 4 AA gun 
Provisional Marine Company (selected battalions only) 2x60mm & 2X81mm mort 
Tank Platoon (selected battalions only) 5-8 M3/Mb5-series tank 


1st Defense Battalion Deployment, 7 Dec 41 


Detachment Strength 5-in Gun 3-in AA Gun .50-cal HMG_ .30-cal HMG 
Rear Echelon, Bn, Pearl* 261 10 8 50 50 
Wake Detachment 422 6 12 18 30 
Johnston Detachment 162 2 4 8 8 
Palmyra Detachmentt 158 4 4 8 8 


Note: These detachments were officially designated, for example, Marine Detachment, 1st Defense 
Battalion, Wake Island. The battalion commander was with the Palmyra Detachment, the exec- 
utive officer was with the Johnston Detachment, and the former executive officer was on Wake 
Island. 

*During the Pearl Harbor attack 8 .50-caliber and 30 .30-caliber machine guns were placed in action. 
Seven 3-inch guns were emplaced, but no ammunition arrived until after the attack. The large 
numbers of unmanned weapons held by the battalion at Pearl Harbor included spares and those 
awaiting shipment to deployed detachments. Among these was a 7-inch gun destined for Mid- 
way. 

tThis element was designated Detachment A, 1st Defense Battalion from 15 Feb to 12 Apr 41 until 
redesignated Marine Detachment, 1st Defense Battalion, Palmyra Island. 


As the United States assumed the offensive, the defense battalions were em- 
ployed to protect beachheads from enemy air attack and counteramphibious 
landings in rear areas. Once an island was secure, defense battalions often re- 
mained to garrison it. The coast defense artillery soon began to provide fire 
support to front-line troops. The old adapted naval coast defense guns were 
replaced by towed 155mm M1918 M1 guns, themselves replaced by 155mm 
M1A1 guns. The older 37mm M1 and 3-inch M3 antiaircraft guns were replaced 
by modern, mobile 40mm M1 and 90mm M1 weapons. The antiaircraft machine 
guns were augmented by 20mm Mk 4 automatic guns, and the .30-caliber heavy 
machine guns were eliminated as beach defense was no longer a major concern. 
While there were still exceptions, by late 1943 most battalions were standardized 
in organization (Figure 5.7) with 8 x 155mm guns, 12 service battery, heavy 
(90mm) and light (40mm) antiaircraft groups, and a searchlight battery and de- 
leted the coast defense guns, essentially the forthcoming antiaircraft battalion 
T/O. The 51st and 52d Defense Battalions were reorganized under this T/O 
(Jul 43 USMC 45-13-1230 USN 4-0-22; Dec 43 USMC 47-15-1298 USN 4-0-22; 
May 44 USMC 41-13-1180 USN 4-0-22). 

As early as 1942, the future value of the battalions was being questioned. The 
changing nature of the war and Japan’s inability to mount serious counteroffen- 
sive operations in rear areas led the Marine Corps to the logical conclusion that 
the units should be reorganized to face the existing threat—air attack. The 
Navy, on the other hand, desired up to 29 defense battalions to guard advance 
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Figure 5.7 


Example of a 1943 Defense Battalion 
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bases. The Marines, facing severe manpower shortages due to an increased op- 
erational tempo and more stoutly defended island objectives, convinced the 
Navy to abandon the proposal. Most of the defense battalions were converted to 
antiaircraft (AA) and antiaircraft artillery (AAA) battalions by May 44. Their 
seacoast artillery groups’ assets were reassigned to FMF 155mm gun and sea- 
coast artillery battalions. Only the 6th, 51st, and 52d Defense Battalions were ac- 
tive into 1945. 


Bn 
1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 


5th 
6th 


7th 
8th 


Activated 

1 Nov 39 San Diego! 

1 Mar 40 San Diego 
10 Oct 39 Parris Island 
1 Feb 40 Parris Island 


1 Dec 40 Parris Island 
1 Mar 41 San Diego 


16 Dec 40 San Diego 
1 Apr 42 Tutuila, Samoa 


Redesignated/Deactivated 

redes Ist AAA Battalion 7 May 44 Majuro 
redes 2d AA Battalion? 16 Apr 44 Kauai 

redes 3d AAA Battalion 15 Jun 44 Guadalcanal 


redes 4th AAA Battalion 15 May 44 Vella La- 
vella 


redes 5th AA Battalion 16 Apr 44 Kauai 


redes MB, NOB, Midway Is 1 Feb 46; deact 31 
Oct 49 


redes 7th AA Battalion 16 Apr 44 Kauai 
redes 8th AA Battalion 16 Apr 44 Kauai 
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9th 1 Feb 42 Parris Island redes 9th AAA Battalion 1 Sep 44 Guam 

10th 1 Jun 42 San Diego redes 10th AAA Battalion 7 May 44 Eniwetok 

11th 15 Jun 42 Parris Island redes 11th AAA Battalion 16 May 44 New 
Georgia 

12th 1 Aug 42 San Diego redes 12th AAA Battalion 15 Jun 44 Russell Is- 
lands 


13th 25 Sep 42 Guantanamo Bay redes 13th AAA Battalion 15 Apr 44 Cp Lejeune 
14th 15 Jan 43 Tulagi, Guadalcanal _redes 14th AAA Battalion 1 Sep 44 Guam 


15th 1 Jan 43 Pearl Harbor, TH redes 15th AAA Battalion 7 May 44 Roi-Namur 

16th 10 Nov 42 Johnston Island redes 16th AA Battalion 19 Apr 44 Kauai 

17th 22 Mar 44 Kauai, TH redes 17th AA Battalion 19 Apr 44 Kauai 

18th 1 Oct 43 New River redes 18th AAA Battalion 16 May 44 Cp Elliott 

51st? 18 Aug 42 New River deact 31 Jan 46 Cp Lejeune 

52d? 15 Dec 43 Cp Lejeune redes (new) 3d AAA Bn (Composite) 15 May 46 
Cp Lejeune (see 3d AAA Bn under Antiaircraft 
Battalions) 

Remarks: 


‘In late 1941, the 1st Defense Battalion was split between Wake, Johnston, and Palmyra Islands 
with its rear echelon at Pearl Harbor. With the loss of the Wake Detachment in Dec 41 and 
the reorganization of the Johnston Detachment as Marine Defense Force, NAS, Johnston Island 
in Feb 42, the Palmyra Detachment was redesignated the new 1st Defense Battalion on 1 
Mar 42. 

°The first six battalions converted in Apr 44 were initially designated AA. They were redesignated 
AAA in Jun 44. There was no difference between the two. 

3African American units. 


A few defense battalions adopted nicknames: “Fighting Ninth,” “Five: Four- 
teenth” (as the 14th was formed from part of the 5th), “First: Fifteenth” (as the 
15th was formed from the 1st Airdrome Battalion), and “Two: Seventeen” 
(as the 17th was formed from the 2d Airdrome Battalion). These nicknames were 
retained after the units were reorganized as antiaircraft artillery battal- 
ions. 


Marine Defense Force, Naval Air Station, Johnston Island, FMF 


Marine Detachment, 1st Defense Battalion, Johnston Island, established on the 
island on 24 Jul 41, was disbanded on 7 Feb 42, and its assets were used to form 
Marine Defense Force, NAS, Johnston Island (FPO SF 311) on 1 Mar. Its arma- 
ment included 5-inch coast defense and 3-inch antiaircraft guns. The Force was 
redesignated the 16th Defense Battalion on 10 Nov 42. It remained on the island 
until 22 Mar 44, when it moved to Kauai, TH, and was redesignated 16th An- 
tiaircraft Battalion on 19 Apr. About 460 troops remained on the island to man 
remaining weapons and were organized into a new Marine Defense Force, NAS, 
Johnston Island, FMF on 25 Mar 44. (It was not until Jun 44 that the 16th AAA 
Battalion was rebuilt on Kauai.) Detachment (one-half), Marine Scout-Bombing 
Squadron 243 was attached from Mar to Sep 43. The Force was transferred to 
MarGarFor, 14th ND on 1 May 44 and redesignated Marine Barracks, NAS, John- 
ston Island on 1 Feb 46. It was deactivated in 1949. 
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Defense Force, Wallis Island 


This Force (FPO SF 207) was formed at Apia, Upolu Island by Defense Force, 
Samoan Group on 25 May 42 to occupy Wallis Island (aka Uvéa Island). On 26 
May, a Free French corvette from New Caledonia deposed the pro-Vichy resident 
commissioner on Wallis. The Force, arriving on Wallis on 29 May, comprised 
units detached from the 3d Marine Brigade, FMF and under the command of 
the 8th Defense Battalion. The 3d Battalion, 7th Marines, and its attachments 
were relieved by the 3d Battalion, 22d Marines with attachments on 14 Aug 42. 
The 2d Battalion, 147th Infantry Regiment relieved the 3d Battalion, 7th Marines 
in May 43 and remained on Wallis with an Army Provisional Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery Battalion until 1 Feb 44. When the 8th Defense Battalion departed for the 
Gilberts in Nov 43, Headquarters Company, Defense Force, Wallis Island was 
formed to control units on the island. The Force disbanded on 1 Feb 44. The 
Force’s initial May 42 organization follows: 


8th Defense Battalion (Reinforced) 
8th Defense Battalion 
3d Battalion, 7th Marines (Reinforced) 
Battery C, 1st Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 
Company D ( — detachment), 1st Medical Battalion 
2d Platoon, Company B, 1st Engineer Battalion 
2d Platoon ( — one section), Company B (Transport), Ist Service Battalion 
5th Construction Detachment (Companies C and D), 2d Naval Construction Battalion 


Defense Force, Funafuti 


This force (aka Defense Force, Navy No. 225) was organized by Defense Force, 
Samoan Group in late Sep 42 to secure unoccupied Fongafale Island, Funafuti 
Atoll in the Ellice Islands on 2 Oct 42. The force was built around the 5th Defense 
Battalion ( — ). The occupation was not publicly announced until after the Jap- 
anese discovered it on 27 Mar 43. Ten Japanese air attacks were launched from 
the Gilberts through Mar-Nov 43. The 1,000-plus man defense force was dis- 
solved on 23 Feb 44, when it was relieved by Detachment A, 51st Defense Bat- 
talion, which was split between Funafuti and Nukufetau Atolls, and remained 
until 8 Sep 44. The 5th Defense Battalion moved to Kauai, TH, for conversion to 
an antiaircraft battalion. Defense Force, Funafuti comprised: 


5th Defense Battalion (Reinforced) 
5th Defense Battalion ( — detachments)! 
26th and 27th Provisional Marine Companies” 
1st Separate Medical Company 
Detachment, 2d Naval Construction Battalion (2 Oct 42-30 Dec 43) 
Detachment, 3d Naval Construction Battalion (9 May-23 Aug 43) 
Detachment, 16th Naval Construction Battalion (20-30 Aug 43) 
Construction Battalion Maintenance Unit 517 (30 Dec 43-Sep 44) 
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Detachments, Marine Fighting Squadrons 111 and 441, and Marine Scout-Bombing 
Squadron 151° 
Remarks: 
‘Two detachments (A-90mm battery, B-155mm battery) were at Guadalcanal and would form the 
nucleus of the 14th Defense Battalion. 


?Deployed as Provisional Companies X and Y, 3d Marines and were redesignated on 15 Dec 42. 
°Detachments were deployed and redeployed to and from the Samoas at different times. 


Harbor Defense Group, Samoa 


This 500-man unit was formed as the specially established Harbor Defense 
Group, 2d Defense Battalion on 1 Jun 42. It had a battery each of 3-, 5-, and 6- 
inch coast defense guns and defended Pago Pago Harbor, Tutuila. It became a 
separate entity under Defense Force, Samoan Group on 1 Oct 43 (2d Defense 
Battalion departed Samoa on 8 Nov 43) and was redesignated Harbor Defense 
Group, Samoa. The 1st Samoan Battalion, USMCR was attached on 1 Oct 43. The 
group was disbanded in Jan 44. 


1st-3d Seacoast Artillery Battalions 


The 1st Seacoast Artillery Battalion was formed on 20 Aug 44 on Maui, TH, 
as an amphibious corps unit from Seacoast Artillery Group, 15th Defense Bat- 
talion after it was converted to AAA. The 2d and 3d Battalions were activated 
on 10 Oct from the former 9th and 14th Defense Battalions’ Seacoast Artillery 
Groups, respectively. All three battalions were assigned to the 1st Seacoast Ar- 
tillery Group (Provisional) on 10 Oct, formed on the same date. They had a 
headquarters and service battery and two gun batteries with 4 * 155mm M1A1 
guns each and Mk XVI fire control and SCR-584 early warning radars. These 
units had both tactical (Maui coast defense; there were still fears of submarine 
shelling) and administrative functions (train crews for FMFPac gun battalions). 
Due to a negligible Japanese threat, the battalions were disbanded on 10 Feb 45 
(USMC 13-6-347 USN 1-0-4). 


C.3. Antiaircraft Artillery and Airdrome Battalions 
Ist and 2d Battalions, 15th Marines 


These prewar antiaircraft battalions consisted of a headquarters and service 
battery, three water-cooled .50-caliber AA machine gun batteries, and a single 
four-gun, 3-inch AA battery. 

The 1st Antiaircraft Battalion, FMF was activated on 20 Jul 37 at Quantico with 
Batteries A—D. It was soon moved to Parris Island and assigned to the 1st Marine 
Brigade, FMF. On 19 Dec 39, it was redesignated 1st Battalion, 15th Marines with 
no change in organization. On 1 Mar 40, it was reorganized and redesignated 
the 3d Defense Battalion. 

The 2d Antiaircraft Battalion, FMF was activated on 20 Jul 37 at Quantico with 
Batteries E-H. Its cadre was provided by Battery H, Base Defense Artillery. Bat- 
tery F (.50-cal AA MG) accompanied the 2d Marine Brigade, FMF to China in 
1937-38, while the remainder of the battalion moved to Parris Island and was 
assigned to the 2d Marine Brigade, FMF. The unit was redesignated 2d Battalion, 
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15th Marines on 15 Nov 38 after moving to San Diego in Jun. It was reorganized 
and redesignated the 1st Defense Battalion on 1 Nov 40. The battalions’ lineages 
were resurrected when the 15th Marines was reactivated as an artillery regiment 
on 23 Oct 44 (see B.3.). (These battalions were predated by earlier antiaircraft 
units. The 11st Marines formed an antiaircraft gun battalion, which existed from 
Apr to Sep 1918. Between the wars antiaircraft companies /batteries were formed 
within the 10th Marines and the Base Defense Artillery.) 


1st Separate Marine Battalion 


This 754-man unit was formed by redesignating and increasing the strength 
of the long-established Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Cavite, Philippines, on 28 
Jun 41. Many of the battalion’s reinforcing troops were drawn from replacements 
en route to the 4th Marines in China but were withheld due to the 4th Marines’ 
pending evacuation. It was trained and equipped to serve as both antiaircraft 
and infantry. It was organized into four companies for naval station and air 
station ground defense, each of which could be organized into one or two AA 
batteries. Batteries A-D had 4 X 3-inch AA guns plus .50-caliber AA water- 
cooled machine guns, while Batteries E and F had .50-caliber AA machine guns 
only: 


Company A Company B Company C Company D 
Battery D Battery A Batteries B and C Batteries E and F 


Only the battery structure was retained through the campaign. Batteries E and 
F were dissolved soon after hostilities began. A radar detachment was formed 
in mid-Nov 41 and attached to the Army’s Air Raid Warning Service (see C.4. 
Miscellaneous Antiaircraft Units). The Battalion Headquarters and Batteries B 
and D moved to Corregidor on 26 Dec 41 and were absorbed into the 4th Marines 
as its 3d Battalion on 1 Jan 42, at which time it ceased to exist as a unit. Battery 
A was relocated to Corregidor on 17 Feb 42 and disbanded with most personnel 
reassigned to the 4th Marines’ Regimental Reserve. Battery C was reassigned to 
the Naval Rifle Battalion on 15 Jan 42 and remained on Bataan until evacuated, 
after destroying its guns, the night before the 9 Apr surrender. 


1st-3d Airdrome Battalions 


These antiaircraft units were activated in 1942-43 to defend airfields and 
garrison secure islands. The 1st and 2d were originally slated to defend airfields 
in the China-Burma Theater until the fields were lost to the Japanese. The bat- 
talions consisted of a headquarters and service battery (which included a light 
tank platoon), 90mm or 3-inch AA gun group with three batteries of four guns, 
two searchlight batteries with six lights each, and a special weapons group with 
a 12-gun 40mm battery and two machine gun platoons, one with 12 x .50- 
caliber water-cooled AA and the other with 12 x .30-caliber water-cooled. In 
effect, the airdrome battalions were defense battalions sans the seacoast artil- 
lery group and with reduced beach defense capabilities. They were reorganized 
and redesignated defense battalions in 1943-44, the 3d before it deployed over- 
seas. 
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Bn = Activated Redesignated 

1st 1 Oct 42 New River 15th Defense Battalion 1 Oct 43 Pearl Harbor, Oahu 
2d = 28 Oct 42 Cp Elliott 17th Defense Battalion 22 Mar 44 Kauai 

3d: 15 Jul 43 Cp Lejeune 18th Defense Battalion 1 Oct 43 Cp Lejeune 


USMC 29-5-879 USN 3-0-22. 


1st-5th and 7th-18th Antiaircreft Artillery Battalions 


Most defense battalions were converted to antiaircraft artillery (AAA) be- 
tween Apr and Sep 44, as discussed previously, their seacoast artillery groups 
forming the core of the new FMF 155mm gun battalions and seacoast artillery 
battalions. The first battalions to be reorganized (2d, 5th, 7th, 8th, 16th, 17th) in 
Apr 44 were designated “Antiaircraft Battalions” (AA). They and subsequent 
battalions were (re)designated AAA in Jun 44; there was no difference between 
them. The battalions consisted of a headquarters and service battery, a search- 
light battery with 12 lights (reduced to a platoon in 1946 and eliminated alto- 
gether in 1947), and heavy and light AAA groups. The former had four batteries 
of 4 x 90mm M1 guns, and the latter had a 40mm battery with 12 x M1 guns 
and a 20mm battery with 12 x Mk 4 guns; both groups had a small headquar- 
ters. AAA battalions were assigned to FMFPac and attached to amphibious 
corps based on the perceived enemy air threat. For this reason, four battalions 
were employed on Okinawa due to its proximity to air bases in Japan and For- 
mosa. The 90mm AA guns were often used for indirect fire support, while the 
40mm and 20mm guns frequently provided direct ground fire. The battalions 
were often employed to garrison occupied islands in the same manner as de- 
fense battalions. 

In May 46, the last two remaining AAA battalions, the 9th and 18th, were re- 
designated 1st and 2d AAA Battalions, respectively. The 52d Defense Battalion, 
the last of the genre, was redesignated as the new 3d AAA Battalion (Compos- 
ite) in May 46. In May 46, the heavy and light AA groups were disbanded, and 
the battalions now had only three 90mm gun batteries, although the 1st retained 
a detached heavy AA group on Guam until Sep 48. 


Bn Activated Deactivated/Redesignated 

1st 7 May 44 Majuro deact 15 Nov 44 Majuro; react see 9th AAA Bn 

2d 16 Apr 44 Kauai deact 28 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton; react see 18th AAA 
Bn 


3d 15 Jun 44 Guadalcanal deact 15 Dec 44 Guadalcanal; new 3d AAA Bn 
(Comp) react 15 May 46 Cp Lejeune; deact 17 May 


47 Lejeune 
4th 15 May 44 Kauai deact 9 Jun 45 Guam 
5th 15 May 44 Kauai deact Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
7th 16 Apr 44 Kauai deact 2 Aug 45 Guam 
8th 16 Apr 44 Kauai deact 27 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
9th 1 Sep 44 Guam* redes Ist AAA Bn 12 May 46 Cp Lejeune; redes Ist 


90mm AAA Gun Bn 30 Nov 49; redes 2d 90mm 
AAA Gun Bn 21 Aug 51 (new Ist activated); deact 
15 Sep 56 
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10th 7 May 44 Eniwetok deact 25 Nov 44 Kauai 

11th 16 May 44 New Georgia deact Dec 44 Guadalcanal 
12th 15 Jun 44 Russell Islands deact 22 Sep 45 Peleliu 

13th 15 Apr 44 Cp Lejeune deact 7 Sep 45 Pearl Harbor 


14th 1 Sep 44 Guam deact 30 Jun 45 Guam 

15th 7 May 44 Roi-Namur deact 25 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
16th 19 Apr 44 Kauai deact 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
17th 19 Apr 44 Kauai deact 6 Dec 45 Cp Pendleton 


18th 16 May 44 Cp Lejeune redes 2d AAA Bn (Composite) 16 May 46 Cp Le- 
jeune; deact Sep 47 Cp Lejeune 
*Most references state that the 9th AAA Battalion was redesignated on 12 or 15 May 44, but 12 May 


was the date the redesignation was announced. It was not actually redesignated until 1 Sep 44. 
USMC 41-13-1178 USN 4-0-22. 


C.4. Miscellaneous Antiaircraft Units 


1st and 2d Antiaircraft Machine Gun Companies/Batteries, 
Marine Brigade/Division 


When the 1st and 2d Battalions, 15th Marines were withdrawn from the 1st 
and 2d Marine Brigades, FMF in Mar and Nov 41, respectively, the brigades 
retained a battery of 12 .50-caliber AA water-cooled machine guns. Designated 
the Ist and 2d Antiaircraft Machine Gun Companies, they were transferred to 
the new 1st and 2d Marine Divisions on 1 Feb 41. Different documents refer to 
these units as companies or batteries. They were absorbed into the 1st and 2d 
Special Weapons Battalions on 1 Feb 42 and 1 Mar 41, respectively, as their 
Battery A’s. 


Marine Detachment, Air Raid Warning Service 


This semimobile detachment, equipped with a single SCR-270B long-range 
warning radar, was formed in mid-Nov 41 as an element of the 1st Separate 
Marine Battalion at Navy Yard, Cavite, Philippines. It was deployed to the south- 
west coast of Luzon in December. The Air Raid Warning Service was formed 
around the Army’s Signal Aircraft Warning Company, Philippine Department, 
a radar unit under 5th Interceptor Command, Far East Air Force. The 37-man 
detachment was dissolved on 8 Apr 42. 


1st Provisional Smoke Screen Unit 


This 51-man unit was formed on Guadalcanal in May 44 to test the effective- 
ness of smoke generators as a means of screening target areas from enemy bomb- 
ers. It was attached to the 14th Defense Battalion and deployed to Guam. With 
no opportunities for use, it was disbanded by the end of Jul. 


D. ENGINEER UNITS (ENGINEER, PIONEER, NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTION) 


Engineer units, which included pioneer and assigned naval construction (NC) 
(Seabee) battalions, were classified as special troops. The first Marine engineer 
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unit was Company H, Ist Regiment, Ist Advance Base Brigade, formed in Jun 
1913 at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. It had a dual role as an en- 
gineer and machine gun unit. In early 1914 it was redesignated the 5th Marine 
Company (Engineers), still assigned to the 1st Regiment. The 5th Company and 
a new 12th Company were assigned to the new Engineer Battalion on 21 Feb 
1921. The battalion was deactivated on 22 Apr 1922 but was reactivated on 7 
Jun. It remained active until 16 Nov 1927, but the 5th Company (Engineers) 
stayed in Shanghai, China, as a base maintenance unit until returned to the States 
in 1929. It was deactivated on 31 Aug 32. Another engineer unit was not formed 
until 1935. In the late 1930s the Marine Corps relied on the Army to initially 
assist with Marine engineer training through the Engineer School and Engineer 
Board at Ft Belvoir, Virginia. The Marine Corps formed an Engineer Training 
Center at Quantico in Nov 40 and established an Engineer Service on 9 Jul 42 to 
coordinate and administer engineer activities plus maintain liaison with the 
Navy Civil Engineer Corps and the Army Corps of Engineers. 


V Amphibious Corps Provisional Engineer Group 


This organization was formed by VAC on Oahu in Apr 44 to support the 
Saipan and Tinian assaults and later participated in the Iwo Jima assault. It 
served in the occupation of Japan and was disbanded at Sasebo on 2 Nov 45. 
The Group coordinated VAC engineer activities and at different times controlled 
the 2d Separate Engineer, 18th, 62d and 121st Naval Construction, and 34th En- 
gineer Combat (USA) Battalions. 


D.1. Marine Engineer Regiments 


The short-lived Marine engineer regiments (Figure 5.8) were organized to pro- 
vide a command echelon for engineer, pioneer, and naval construction battalions 
assigned to divisions. They were formed between Sep 42 and Dec 43. The naval 
construction (NC) battalions were withdrawn by the Navy in 1944, and it was 
determined that there was no longer a requirement for the regimental echelon. 
In combat the engineer battalions’ companies were habitually attached to regi- 
ments, and the pioneer battalion formed the core of the shore party. NC battal- 
ions were still attached to divisions, but they operated in the rear area supporting 
shore party and base construction efforts. The 6th Marine Division never pos- 
sessed an engineer regiment. Engineer regiments have not since been reactivated 
(USMC 74-<-1548 USN 35-<-860). 


Engineer Regiment Battalion Assignments 


The 17th and 18th Marines were formed from existing divisional battalions, 
which were redesignated as organic regimental battalions. The 19th and 20th 
Marines’ 1st and 2d Battalions were formed from separate companies that had 
been attached to separate infantry regiments. These separate companies, formed 
prior to the regiments being activated, bore company and regimental designa- 
tions, but no battalion designations, for example, Company A, 19th Marines. The 
battalions of the 16th Marines were activated as organic regimental battalions. 
When the engineer regiments were deactivated in 1944, their organic engineer 
and pioneer battalions were redesignated as divisional special troops battalions, 
and the NC battalions were withdrawn. (The 16th Marines was never assigned 
a Seabee battalion.) 
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Figure 5.8 


Marine Engineer Regiment, 1943-44 


HQ & SVC 
COMPANY 


Preregiment Battalions 
1st Engineer Battalion 
1st Pioneer Battalion 
19th NC Battalion 


2d Engineer Battalion 
2d Pioneer Battalion 
18th NC Battalion 


Co A, B, and C/19th Marines 
Co D, E, and F/19th Marines 
25th NC Battalion 


Co A, B, and C/20th Marines 
Co D, E, and F/20th Marines 
121st NC Battalion 


ENGINEER 
BATTALION 


Regimental Battalions 

1st Battalion, 17th Marines 
2d Battalion, 17th Marines 
3d Battalion, 17th Marines 


1st Battalion, 18th Marines 
2d Battalion, 18th Marines 
3d Battalion, 18th Marines 


1st Battalion, 19th Marines 
2d Battalion, 19th Marines 
3d Battalion, 19th Marines 
1st Battalion, 20th Marines 
2d Battalion, 20th Marines 
3d Battalion, 20th Marines 
1st Battalion, 16th Marines 
2d Battalion, 16th Marines 


PIONEER. 
BATTALION 
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NAVAL 
CONST 
BATTALION 


Postregiment Battalions 
1st Engineer Battalion 
1st Pioneer Battalion 

2d Engineer Battalion 
2d Pioneer Battalion 

3d Engineer Battalion 
3d Pioneer Battalion 
4th Engineer Battalion 
4th Pioneer Battalion 
5th Engineer Battalion 


5th Pioneer Battalion 


When assigned to regiments, the battalions’ companies were relettered in se- 
quence: Ist (Engineer)—A, B, C; 2d (Pioneer)—D, E, F; 3d (Naval Construc- 


tion)—G, H, I. 


5th Shore Party Regiment (Provisional), 5th Marine Division 


This provisional unit was formed in Dec 44 at Hilo, Hawaii, by the 5th Marine 
Division to support the Iwo Jima assault. The 5th Pioneer and 31st Naval Con- 
struction Battalions, 27th and 31st Replacement Drafts, and other small units 
were attached. It was disbanded in Mar 45 on Iwo Jima. 


Commander 


Col Benjamin W. Gally Dec 44~—Mar 45 (Iwo Jima) (former commander, 16th Marines) 
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16th Marines, 5th Marine Division 


This unit was activated on 15 Dec 43 at Camp Lejeune and assigned to the 5th 
Marine Division. It was deactivated on 25 May 44, before the division deployed 
overseas, with its component battalions remaining assigned to the 5th Marine Di- 
vision. It never possessed an NC battalion. (The 16th Provisional Regiment was ac- 
tivated on 11 May 1920 deployed to Haiti and the Dominican Republic, and 
deactivated on 7 Jul 1920 but is not lineally connected. The battalion-size 16th Ma- 
rines [shore party] in existence from Nov 47 to Oct 49 is not lineally connected.) 


Commanders 
Co | Clifford H. Shuey 15 Dec 43 
Col Benjamin W. Gally 18 Feb-25 May 44 


17th Marines, 1st Marine Division 


The regiment was activated on 12 Jan 43 in Melbourne, Australia, and assigned 
to the 1st Marine Division. It was deactivated on 30 Jun 44, with its engineer 
and pioneer battalions remaining assigned to the 1st Marine Division. (The 
battalion-size 17th Marines [shore party] in existence from Oct 47—Oct 49 is not 
lineally connected.) 


Commanders 
Col Harold E. Rosecrans 21 Jan 43 (New Britain) 
Col Francis I. Fenton 19 Feb-30 Jun 44 (New Britain) 


18th Marines, 2d Marine Division 


This unit was activated on 8 Sep 42 at Camp Elliott and assigned to the 2d 
Marine Division. It was deactivated on 16 Aug 44, with its engineer and pioneer 
battalions remaining assigned to the 2d Marine Division. 


Commanders 

Col Elmer E. Hall 8 Sep 42 

Col Ewart S. Laue 31 Aug-3 Oct 43, 24-29 Feb 44, 7-9 Apr 44, 22-24 Apr 44 

Col Cyril W. Martyr 4 Oct 43-23 Feb 44 (Tarawa), 1 Mar-6 Apr 44, 25 Jun-15 Aug 44 
(Saipan, Tinian) 

LtCol Russell Lloyd 10-14, 19-21, 25-30 Apr 44; 1-11 May 44, 1-24 Jun 44 (Saipan) 


19th Marines, 3d Marine Division 


The regiment was activated on 16 Sep 42 from 18th Marines cadres at Camp 
Elliott and assigned to the 3d Marine Division. It was deactivated on 7 Sep 44, 
with its engineer and pioneer battalions remaining assigned to the 3d Marine 
Division. (The 19th Reserve Marines [infantry] in existence between 1926 and 
1935 is not lineally connected.) 


Commanders 
LtCol Harold B. West 16 Sep 42 
LtCol O. C. Ledbetter 7 Nov 42 
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Col Robert M. Montague 
LtCol Robert E. Fojt 

Col Walter S. Campbell 
Col Robert E. Fojt 


7 Jan 43 (Northern Solomons) 

7 Dec 43 (Northern Solomons, Guam) 
14 Apr 44 

3 May-7 Sep 44 


20th Marines, 4th Marine Division 


The regiment was activated on 15 Jun 43 from 19th Marines cadres at Camp 
Lejeune and assigned to the 4th Marine Division. It was deactivated on 31 Aug 
44, with its component battalions remaining assigned to the 4th Marine Division. 
(The 20th Reserve Marines [infantry] in existence between 1930 and 1935 is not 
lineally connected.) 


Commanders 

LtCol Nelson K. Brown 15 Jun 43 

Col Lucian W. Burnham 23 Aug 43 (Kwajalein) 

LtCol Nelson K. Brown 10 Apr-31 Aug 44 (Saipan, Tinian) 


D.2. Engineer Battalions 
1st-6th Engineer Battalions, Marine Division 


The 1st and 2d Engineer Battalions were activated using the assets of the Ist 
and 2d Engineer Companies (previously assigned to the Ist and 2d Marine Bri- 
gades, FMF). The 2d Battalion was organized while assigned to the 2d Brigade 
and then to the new 2d Marine Division on 1 Feb 41. The 1st Battalion was not 
raised until after the 1st Brigade was reorganized as the 1st Marine Division. 
Both battalions were reassigned to the 17th and 18th Marines as their 1st Bat- 
talions upon the regiments’ activation. The 1st Battalions, 19th and 20th Marines 
were formed from separate engineer companies assigned to separate infantry 
regiments to later become the 3d and 4th Engineer Battalions. The 1st Battalion, 
16th Marines was organized as an organic regimental unit and later became the 
5th Battalion. When the engineer regiments were deactivated between May and 
Sep 44, their 1st Battalions were redesignated with their parent division’s num- 
ber. The 6th Battalion was organized from the engineer companies of the 4th, 
22d, and 29th Marines. (The existing divisional 1st-3d Engineer Battalions were 
redesignated “Pioneer” in 1957 with reduced engineer capabilities. They were 
redesignated back to “Engineer” in 1963/64.) 

Deactivated 


Bn = Activated Regimental Assignment 


Ist 24 Feb 41 Guantanamo’ 1/17th 12 Jan 43-30 Jun 44 Remained active 

2d 1 Nov 40 San Diego* 1/18th 8 Sep 42-16 Aug 44 Remained active 

3d —s-:16 Sep 42 Cp Elliott 1/19th 16 Sep 42-7 Sep 44 = 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
4th 25 Aug 43 Cp Lejeune %0th 25 Aug 43-31 Aug 44 28 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
5th 15 Dec 43 Cp Lejeune 1/16th 22 Jan—25 May 44 17 Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 
6th 1 Nov 44 Guadalcanal Never organic to a regi- 26 Mar 46 Tsingtao, 


ment 


China 


*Assigned to 2d Marine Brigade, FMF and reassigned to 2d Marine Division on 1 Feb 41. 
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1st-6th Pioneer Battalions, Marine Division 


The 1st and 2d Battalions were activated in Feb 42 and assigned to the Ist and 
2d Marine Divisions. The 2d Battalion was preceded by the Shore Party Detach- 
ment formed in Nov 41 to test the shore party concept and provided the core of 
the battalion. The 1st and 2d Battalions were reassigned to the 17th and 18th 
Marines as their 2d Battalions upon the regiments’ activation. The 2d Battalions, 
19th and 20th Marines were formed from separate pioneer companies assigned 
to separate infantry regiments to later become the 3d and 4th Pioneer Battalions. 
The 1st Battalion, 16th Marines was organized as an organic regimental unit and 
later became the 5th Battalion. When the engineer regiments were deactivated 
between May and Sep 44, their 2d Battalions were redesignated with their parent 
division’s number. The core of the 6th Battalion was provided by the pioneer 
companies of the 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines. In 1947, the remaining 1st and 2d 
Pioneer Battalions were redesignated the battalion-size 17th and 16th Marines, 
respectively.° 


Bn = Activated Regimental Assignment Deactivated/Redesig- 


nated 


redes 17th Marines 1 Oct 
47 Cp Pendleton 


redes 16th Marines 18 


1st 7 Feb 42 New River 2/17th 12 Jan 43-30 Jun 44 


2d = 19 Feb 42 Cp Elliott 


2/18th 8 Sep 42-16 Aug 
44 


Nov 47 Cp Lejeune 


3d = 16 Sep 42 Cp Pendleton 2/19th 16 Sep 42-7 Sep 44 = deact 24 Dec 45 Cp Pen- 
dleton 
4th 25 Aug 43 Cp Lejeune 2/20th 24 Aug 43-1 Sep deact 28 Nov 45 Cp Pen- 
44 dleton 
5th 15 Dec 43 Cp Lejeune 2/16th 8 Feb-25 May 44 deact 17 Jan 46 Cp Pen- 
dleton 
6th 10 Nov 44 Guadalcanal Never organic to a regi- deact 23 Mar 46 Tsingtao, 


ment 


China 


Commentary: Shore Party Concept 


The Marine Corps’ prewar studies of amphibious operations identified six ma- 
jor components for the amphibious assault: command relationships, naval gun- 
fire support, aerial support, ship-to-shore movement, securing the beachhead, 
and logistics. Across-the-beach logistics is one of the most unique and, often, 
most difficult components. The shore party concept needs to be specifically ad- 
dressed due to its relation with unit organization and its integration of Marine 
and Navy organizations. The arrival of supplies and equipment on landing 
beaches quickly led to congestion and confusion as supplies piled high and as 
units competed for scarce space in the developing beachhead. Timely distribution 
of critical supplies was essential in combat. 

Initially, two organizations were involved in the landing’s logistical effort. The 
“beach party” was a Navy organization under the beachmaster and responsible 
for beach reconnaissance, marking beaches and navigation hazards, supervising 
the unloading of troops and supplies, sorting and storing supplies, landing boat 
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control, and casualty evacuation. The “shore party” was a Marine or Army or- 
ganization under the control of the landing force commander. The shore party 
commander was responsible for the selection and marking of routes inland, as- 
signment of bivouac and storage areas, movement of units and supplies from 
the beach to the front, and the control of stragglers and prisoners. The structure 
of each organization was not specified; it was task-organized from available as- 
sets as the mission required. 

The major operational flaw assessed in prewar fleet landing exercises stemmed 
from the independent operation of each organization, leading to the predictable 
problems of communications, coordination, and delineation of responsibilities. 
In Aug 41, MajGen Holland Smith recommended that the two organizations be 
consolidated in the Shore Party under the landing force commander since its 
mission was to support troops ashore. Dedicated working details were to be 
established in order to prevent drawing from the landing force’s fighting 
strength. The Navy Beachmaster was designated as an assistant to the Marine 
Shore Party commander. The concept was approved on 1 Aug 42, just in time 
to be implemented for the Guadalcanal landing. 

Part of the labor problem was solved by the formation of divisional pioneer 
battalions in early 1942. Other shore party elements included detachments from 
engineer, supply and service, motor transport, medical, signal, and military po- 
lice units. The prewar rule of thumb was that 100 men were required to unload 
each cargo ship discharging on the beach. Experience led to more realistic man- 
power strengths calling for 150 men to unload cargo ships, transports, and land- 
ing ships, tank (LSTs), 50 per landing craft, tank (LCT), and 25 per landing craft, 
infantry (LCI). Infantry units held in reserve were employed for this purpose 
until required at the front. Replacement drafts were also initially assigned to the 
Shore Party. Once the major portion of the unloading was accomplished, they 
were released to combat units. The Marines also formed depot and ammunition 
companies to serve as stevedores. Amphibian tractor and DUKW units played a 
major role in the movement of supplies and equipment, not only to shore but 
inland to combat units. 

The Navy’s Amphibious Force, besides its responsibility for amphibious war- 
fare ships and landing craft, provided much of the beach party’s resources in 
the form of special naval construction battalions (stevedores), ship-to-shore com- 
munications units, elements of the landing craft force, and underwater demoli- 
tion teams. 

All Marine and Army shore party elements and the Navy beach party were 
consolidated under provisional corps and divisional shore party groups. Usually 
commanded by senior logistical officers, they were tailor-organized for each 
landing operation. While the Marines employed pioneer battalions and replace- 
ment drafts, the Army used engineer combat battalions and dedicated engineer 
special brigade units to provide the manpower for shore parties. 


18th, 19th, 25th, 53d (1st Corps), and 121st Naval 
Construction Battalions 


The 18th, 19th, 25th, and 121st Naval Construction, or “Seabee,” Battalions 
(NCB) were assigned to the 18th, 17th, 19th, and 20th Marines (engineer), re- 
spectively, as their 3d Battalions from 1942/43 to 1944. All had been commis- 
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sioned at Camp Allen, Naval Construction Training Center, Norfolk, Virginia. 
They were withdrawn from the divisions in Apr 44, prior to the engineer regi- 
ments being deactivated. The 18th NCB was reassigned to VAC after its detach- 
ment from the 18th Marines but remained attached to the 2d Marine Division. 
The 25th and 121st NCBs remained attached to the 3d and 4th Marine Divisions, 
respectively, when committed to the Marianas in the summer of 1944. The 19th 
NCB served only with the 17th Marines on New Britain, being employed at 
Cairns, Australia. 


NCB Commissioned Regimental Assignment Decommissioned 
18th 11Aug 42 3/18th 23 Apr 43-1 Apr 44 Jun 45 Tinian 
19th Sep 42 3/17th Jan 43-Jun 44 Dec 45 

25th 13 Sep 42 3/19th Nov 42-17 Apr 44 Nov 45 

121st May 43 3/20th Aug 43-Aug 44 Sep 47 


The 53d NCB was commissioned on 22 Dec 42 at Camp Allen. In Jan 43 it was 
split for training, reconsolidated on 26 Feb 43 at San Diego, and assigned to the 
FMF. It was redesignated 1st Corps NCB (aka NCB, IMAC) on 14 Apr 44 at 
Nouméa, New Caledonia. It was redesignated 53d NCB on 12 May 44 but re- 
mained assigned to IITAC until decommissioned in Aug 46. Other Seabee bat- 
talions were attached to amphibious corps and Marine divisions to support 
specific operations. See Chapter 1.C.3. for additional information on the Seabees. 


1st and 2d Composite Engineer Battalions, 19th Marines 


These provisional battalions were formed by the 19th Marines at Camp Elliott 
soon after its activation in Nov 42. They were attached to the 9th and 21st Com- 
bat Teams and accompanied them to New Zealand, where they were disbanded 
in Mar 43. The 3d Marines, then in the Samoas, had the battalions’ other com- 
panies attached, but not the Headquarters of the 3d (NC) Battalion, and they 
were not organized into a composite battalion. The battalions comprised: 


1st Composite Engineer Battalion 2d Composite Engineer Battalion 
HQ Company, 1st Bn, 19th Marines HQ Company, 2d Bn, 19th Marines 
Company A, Ist Bn, 19th Marines Company B, Ist Bn, 19th Marines 
Company D, 2d Bn, 19th Marines Company E, 2d Bn, 19th Marines 
Company G, 3d Bn, 19th Marines Company H, 3d Bn, 19th Marines 


1st-3d Composite Engineer Battalions, 20th Marines 


These provisional battalions were formed in early Jan 44 at San Diego by the 
4th Marine Division for the Marshall Islands Operations, Jan—Mar 44. Their head- 
quarters were provided by the 1st (Engineer), 2d (Pioneer), and 3d (NC) Battal- 
ions, 20th Marines, respectively. These battalions each contributed a company to 
the other composite battalions in the same manner as the 19th Marines’ battal- 
ions. The composite battalions were attached to the 25th, 24th, and 23d Combat 
Teams, respectively. The 20th Marines’ Headquarters and Service Company pro- 
vided a camouflage detachment to each battalion. It was common practice to 
attach one of each type of company to regimental combat teams, often under the 
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control of one of the three engineer regiment’s battalion headquarters, but Op- 
eration FLINTLOCK was the only instance in which they were organized into spe- 
cifically numbered composite battalions in combat. 


1st and 2d Aviation/Separate Engineer Battalions 


The 1st and 2d Aviation Engineer Battalions were activated in May 42 as FMF 
troops and attached to IMAC. Lightly equipped, their three companies were 
intended to be airlifted onto islands to repair captured airfields. With no oppor- 
tunities to be employed as such and the availability of naval construction bat- 
talions for airfield rehabilitation and construction, they were provided with 
heavier equipment and redesignated “separate engineer battalions,” to differ- 
entiate them from the Ist and 2d [divisional] Engineer Battalions, on 1 May 44. 
The 1st and 2d Separate Engineer Battalions were then attached to IITAC and 
VAC, respectively. The battalions received a topographic company (Company D) 
in late 1944, but these were made separate companies in Feb 45. 


Bn ___ Activated Deactivated 
1st 1 May 42 New River 20 Aug 46 Cp Pendleton 
2d 8 May 42 Cp Elliott 6 Feb 46 Cp Pendleton 


1943 USMC 23-4-644 USN 1-0-9; 1944 USMC 35-12-949 USN 3-0-20; 1945 USMC 30-9-816 USN 
3-0-20. 


D.3. Engineer Companies 
1st and 2d Engineer Companies, Marine Brigade 


The 1st Engineer Company, Force Special Troops was activated on 1 Apr 35 
at Quantico and redesignated 1st Engineer Company, 1st Marine Brigade, FMF 
on 18 Sep 35. The 2d Engineer Company, FMF was activated at San Diego on 
10 Jun 36 and redesignated 2d Engineer Company, 2d Marine Brigade, FMF on 
12 Jun 36. Both were redesignated as Companies A of the 1st and 2d Engineer 
Battalions on 1 Mar 40. The 1st Battalion’s Companies B and C were activated 
on 5 Nov 40 and 21 Jan 41, but its Headquarters and Service Company was not 
activated until 24 Feb 41 at Guantanamo Bay. The 2d Battalion’s Headquarters 
and Service Company was activated at San Diego on 1 Nov 40, and Companies 
B and C on 6 Dec 40. 


Engineer Companies, 3d, 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines 
(Reinforced) 


The 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines (Reinforced) possessed engineer companies 
that served with them from the regiments’ organization until assigned to the 6th 
Marine Division. The 22d Marines’ company was also known as the 2d Separate 
Engineer Company. The three companies were absorbed into the 6th Engineer 
Battalion on 1 Nov 44. The 3d Marines’ 1st Separate Engineer Company was 
formed by redesignating Company C, 3d Engineer Battalion. It was redesignated 
Company C, Ist Battalion, 19th Marines on 1 Mar 43. 
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Pioneer Companies, 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines (Reinforced) 


The 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines (Reinforced) possessed pioneer companies that 
served with them from the regiments’ organization until assigned to the 6th 
Marine Division. The 22d Marines’ company was also known as the 2d Separate 
Pioneer Company. The three companies were absorbed into the 6th Pioneer Bat- 
talion on 10 Nov 44. 


1st and 2d Separate Topographic Companies 


These specialized four-platoon engineer units were formed in late 1944 on 
Guam as Companies D of the Ist and 2d Separate Engineer Battalions to conduct 
surveys and produce tactical maps, aerial photographic mosaics, island models, 
and terrain analysis studies. Company D, 1st Battalion was activated on 4 Dec 
44, redesignated Ist Separate Topographic Company in Feb 45, and assigned to 
IITAC. It was redesignated Topographic Company, IIIAC Headquarters and Ser- 
vice Battalion on Okinawa in Apr 45. It was deactivated on 15 Jul 46 in Tientsin, 
China. Company D, 2d Battalion was activated on 19 Sep 44 and redesignated 
2d Separate Topographic Company on Guam on 5 Feb 45. It was redesignated 
Topographic Company, VAC Headquarters and Service Battalion on 27 Apr 45 
on Maui, TH. The company was deactivated in Sasebo, Japan, on 31 Dec 45 
(USMC 6-2-133 USN 0). 


1st and 2d Bomb Disposal Companies 


These companies, with three platoons, served to safely dispose of the large 
quantities of friendly and enemy unexploded munitions and captured ordnance 
encountered on the islands. They also cleared minefields and booby-trapped ar- 
eas. The 1st and 2d Companies were activated on Oahu in Oct 44. In Mar 45, 
they were assigned to IIIAC and VAC Headquarters and Service Battalions, re- 
spectively. The 1st was deactivated on 6 Mar 46 in Tientsin, China, and the 2d 
on 15 Feb 46 at Camp Pendleton (USMC 11-0-73 USN 0). 


E. TRACKED VEHICLE UNITS 


The Marine Corps possessed no armor branch; tank and amphibian tractor 
personnel were simply specialists trained to operate, maintain, and fight their 
tracked vehicles. “Tracked vehicle units” is a convenient collective term. 

Amphibian tractor units proved to be among the most valuable assets em- 
ployed in the Pacific. There were two types. Amphibian tractor battalions (am- 
tracs) were troop and cargo carriers, while armored amphibian tractor battalions 
provided assault fire support. They proved so crucial to an operation’s success 
that MajGen Holland Smith recommended that Marine and Army divisions be 
supported with 312 LVT(A)2s—three amtrac battalions and a battalion of 75 
LVT(A)1 amphibian tanks. 

The first Marine tank unit was the Light Tank Platoon, Marine Corps Expe- 
ditionary Force with three M1917 tanks (Renault FT) formed on 5 Dec 1923. It 
participated in numerous exercises and served with the 3d Marine Brigade, 
China Combined Expeditionary Force from Jun 1927 to Sep 1928. It was dis- 
banded on 10 Nov 1928, and the Marines did not possess another tank unit until 
1937. 
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E.1. Amphibian Tractor Groups 
Amphibian Tractor Group, FMFPac 


This type command was formed on Oahu on 17 Sep 44 for administrative 
control of uncommitted amphibian tractor and armored amphibian tractor bat- 
talions. It was disbanded on Oahu on 1 Jun 45, and uncommitted amtrac battal- 
ions were attached to Force Troops, FMFPac. 


VAC Provisional LVT Group 


This Group, also known as Provisional Headquarters, Amphibian Tractors, 
VAC, was formed in May 44 with four Marine and four Army amtrac battalions 
for the Saipan and Tinian assaults (2d, 5th, 10th, 534th [USA], 715th [USA] and 
773d [USA] Amphibian Tractor, 2d Armored Amphibian Tractor, and 708th Am- 
phibian Tank [USA] Battalions). It was retained for use in the Feb 45 Iwo Jima 
assault with five Marine battalions (3d, 5th, 10th, and 11th Amphibian Tractor 
and 2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalions). The Group’s assets became the 
1st Amphibian Tractor Group in Apr 45. 


1st and 2d Amphibian Tractor Groups (Provisional) 


When Commanding General, VAC organized a provisional LVT group from 
available amtrac battalions for the Saipan assault, he saw the necessity for similar 
permanent groups to support future operations. The 1st Group was formed on 
11 Apr 45 on Maui from the VAC Provisional LVT Group and remained with 
VAC. It was disbanded on Maui in Oct 45. The 2d Group was formed in Jul 45 
on Guam by IITAC and disbanded there in Sep 45. The groups served as admin- 
istrative headquarters rather than tactical commands. The group headquarters 
consisted of only USMC 5-0-9. (The single-battalion 1st and 2d Amphibian Trac- 
tor Groups formed by the 6th Marine Division for the Okinawa assault were 
entirely different task-organized groups.) 


E.2. Amphibian Tractor Battalions, Companies, and 
Detachments 


1st-6th, 8th-11th Amphibian Tractor Battalions 


“Amtracs” were initially utilized as only logistics delivery vehicles, but they 
were soon used to land the first waves of assault troops and first employed in 
this manner at Tarawa. They were capable of crossing coral reefs at low tide, 
something that the shallowest draft landing craft could not accomplish. Most 
units were organized at Camp Pendleton, home of the amtracs. Divisional bat- 
talions had three companies, but nondivisional units might have had up to two 
additional companies. The 2d added a provisional Special Amphibian Tractor 
Detachment (aka Company A-1) for the Tarawa assault formed around a 1st 
Battalion cadre. A single company with 30 amtracs (nine in each of its three 
platoons, three in the headquarters) could deliver an infantry battalion’s assault 
elements. (The Marines also employed similarly equipped Army amphibian trac- 
tor battalions designated by three-digit numbers.) 

The 1st-4th Battalions were originally assigned to the 1st-4th Marine Divisions 
but began to operate under IMAC and VAC Troops in Jan 44. Deleted from the 
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division T/O in May, they were transferred to the FMF in Sep 44. The 4th Bat- 
talion was split at the end of 1943 to form the 10th, the first nondivisional bat- 
talion. Company A, 11th Battalion was activated as a separate company at Camp 
Pendleton in Dec 43 and attached to the 3d Battalion as Company E (Provisional) 
on 19 Oct 44. Company A, 10th Battalion was similarly attached to the 3d Bat- 
talion as Company D (Provisional) at the same time. The battalion’s Company 
C was likewise activated in Feb 41 on Maui by redesignating the 22d Marines’ 
Amtrac Company and was attached to the 4th Marine Division. The remainder 
of the 11th Battalion, with a total of five companies, was activated on Maui in 
Jun 44. The 5th Battalion was originally intended as a component of the 5th 
Marine Division but was activated as an FMF unit. The provisional 6th Battalion 
was raised in Jul 44 by INAC from Ist, 3d, and 4th Battalion cadres plus 1st 
Marine Division motor transport and artillerymen. It was the first battalion to 
be disbanded. Augmented by assets of the 8th Battalion, the 3d Armored Am- 
phibian Tractor Battalion was redesignated the 20th Amphibian Truck Battalion 
in Aug 45. (No 7th Amtrac Battalion was formed.) 

The remaining 3d and 5th Amphibian Tractor Battalions were relocated to 
Camp Pendleton in Jan 46, redesignated the 1st and 2d Battalions, respectively, 
and assigned to the 1st and 2d Marine Divisions. Their lineages today are carried 
by the 1st and 2d Assault Amphibian Battalions. 


Bn Activated Deactivated/Redesignated 

1st 16 Feb 42 New River deact 17 Nov 45 San Diego 

2d 18 Mar 42 San Diego deact 29 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 

3d 16 Sep 42 San Diego redes Ist Amtrac Bn 1 May 46 Pendleton deact 
1 Oct 49 

4th 19 Aug 43 Cp Pendleton deact 26 Nov 45 Guam 

5th Feb 44 Cp Pendleton redes 2d Amtrac Bn Apr 46 Cp Lejeune, deact 
1 Oct 49 

6th (Prov) Jul 44 Russell Islands deact 21 Nov 44 Russell Islands 

8th 1 May 44 Cp Pendleton = deact 28 Aug 45 Guam 

9th 1 May 44 Cp Pendleton = deact 8 Oct 45 Guam 

10th 5 Dec 43 Cp Pendleton deact 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 

11th Jun 44 Cp Pendleton deact 31 Oct 45 Maui 


Amphibian Tractor Companies and Detachments 


The first amtrac unit was the 45-man Amphibian Tractor Detachment, Dun- 
edin, Florida. It was activated on 2 May 41 at Quantico and soon moved to 
Dunedin (location of the Food Machinery Corporation factory near Tampa) to 
train drivers and mechanics as LVT(1)s came off the assembly line. It was 
redesignated Company A, 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion on 9 Dec 41. Am- 
phibious Tractor Detachment, PhibCorpsPacFlt (note the sole use of “Amphib- 
ious”) was formed in Mar 43 at Camp Elliott. The small detachment spent 
virtually its entire career attached to the Army to provide amtrac training. It 
was disbanded in early Jun 43. The 1st Separate Amphibian Tractor Company 
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served with the 3d Marines (Reinforced) from Jun to Oct 42. It then became 
Company C, 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion. The 21-man 1st Amphibian Trac- 
tor Detachment was activated at Camp Pendleton in Oct 43 and deployed to 
Oahu the following month, where it was deactivated in Feb 44. Amphibian 
Tractor Company, 22d Marines was activated at Camp Pendleton on 15 Oct 43 
to serve with the Regiment from Dec. It was redesignated Company C, 11th 
Amphibian Tractor Battalion on 28 Feb 44 on Maui. The U.S. Navy Flame- 
thrower Detachment was formed in the States in May 44 and attached to the 1st 
Marine Division in early Jun. Its three Navy members trained Marine amphib- 
ian tractor crews to operate its Ronson Mk I flamethrower-armed LVT(4)s 
backed by a single support amtrac. Three flame amtracs initially supported each 
regiment on Peleliu, and three more were later committed. This test unit was 
disbanded after the operation. 


1st-3d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalions 


The 1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion was formed in 1943 to provide 
amphibious fire support during the final approach to the beach. The amphibian 
tanks would lead the assault and “shoot” the following amtracs ashore. Each 
assault division was supported by an amphibian tank battalion. The amphibian 
tanks were capable of operating on land as fire support tanks but were inferior 
to actual tanks in this role due to their high silhouette, light armor, and poorer 
cross-country mobility. They were more often used as mobile artillery and often 
attached to the division artillery regiment after landing. The 1st Battalion served 
with IIIAC throughout its service. It was originally equipped with 37mm gun- 
armed LVT(A)1 amphibian tanks and was first employed at Roi-Namur in Jan 
44. They began to be replaced by 75mm howitzer-armed LVT(A)4 amphibian 
tanks in mid-1944, which were first employed at Saipan. The 2d Battalion was 
activated at the beginning of 1944 to serve with VAC. IIIAC formed the 3d Ar- 
mored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Provisional) from elements of the 1st in 
mid-1944 for use at Peleliu and, later, Okinawa. It was initially equipped with 
one company of LVT(A)1 amphibian tanks and two of up-gunned LVT(A)4s. The 
3d Battalion, along with assets of the 8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion, was re- 
designated the 20th Amphibian Truck Battalion in Aug 45. All battalions had 
four companies with 18 LVT(A)s each plus 12 cargo LVTs distributed throughout 
the battalion. (The Marines also employed similarly equipped Army “amphibian 
tank battalions.”) 


Bn Activated Deactivated/Redesignated 
Ist 20 Aug 43 Cp Pendleton deact 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
2d 24 Jan 44 Cp Pendleton = deact 30 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 


3d (Prov) 13 Jul 44 Russell Islands — redes 20th Amphibian Truck Bn 1 Aug 45 Guam 


E.3. Tank Battalions and Companies 
1st-6th Tank Battalions, Marine Division 


Divisional light tank battalions were activated along with their parent divi- 
sions. It was common practice not to include “Light” in the designation in official 
documents. The 1st Battalion was formed from the 3d Tank Company, and the 
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2d Battalion from the 4th Tank Company, which had been redesignated their 
Companies A on 1 May 41, before the battalions were activated. The battalions 
had four tank companies with either M2A4 or M3 light tanks. The 1st-3d Marine 
Divisions’ numbered scout companies were reassigned to the tank battalions in 
1942 and redesignated Company E. They and the later 4th Tank Battalion’s scout 
companies were sometimes redesignated Company D as the number of tank 
companies changed. The battalions began to receive M3A1, M5, and M5A1 light 
tanks in early 1943. In Apr 43, the tank companies were reduced to three with 
the intent that an M4A2-equipped company of the 1st Corps Tank Battalion (Me- 
dium) would be attached (see later). This occurred only once, at Tarawa. Oper- 
ations on New Britain and Tarawa proved light tanks’ 37mm guns to be 
relatively ineffective against enemy fortifications. Deployed tank battalions began 
to receive M4A1 or M4A2 tanks in Feb/Mar 44 sufficient to equip one company 
(Company A).° Many of the medium tanks were provided by the deactivated 1st 
Corps Tank Battalion (Medium). The scout companies were redesignated “Re- 
connaissance” and transferred to division headquarters battalions at the same 
time. Only the 1st-4th Battalions had scout companies assigned. In May 44, 
“Light” was dropped from the designations of the existing 1st-5th Tank Battal- 
ions with the intent of replacing all light tanks with M4s. Tank battalions were 
not immediately and completely reequipped with medium tanks. Some were 
committed to combat with one or two medium tank companies and the balance 
still equipped with light tanks. The 6th Battalion was formed from the medium 
tank companies assigned to the 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines. At the end of 1944, 
the early models of Shermans were replaced by the M4A3 in most battalions, 
but 1st and 3d retained the M4A2. 

Several concepts for the deployment of flamethrower tanks, usually assigned 
to the battalion headquarters and service company, were examined. The 4th Bat- 
talion formed a provisional Company D to concentrate its flame tanks, others 
assigned them to tank companies, and some pooled them in the Headquarters 
and Service Company for attachment to companies and platoons as required, 
which seems to have been the most flexible. 


Bn = Activated Deactivated 
1st 1 Nov 41 New River Remained active 
2d =. 20 Dec 41 Cp Elliott Remained active 


3d = 16 Sep 42 Cp Pendleton 24 Dec 45 Guam 

4th 13 May 43 Cp Pendleton 28 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
5th 3 Jan 44 Cp Pendleton 5 Feb 46 Cp Pendleton 
6th 10 Oct 44 Guadalcanal 26 Mar 46 Tsingtao, China 


1st Corps Tank Battalion (Medium) 


This IMAC battalion was activated at Camp Elliott on 18 Jan 43. In Jul it was 
moved to Nouméa, New Caledonia, which served as its base of operations. Its 
four companies, with three platoons (4 x M4A2) and two tanks in the head- 
quarters, were intended for attachment to divisional light tank battalions to aug- 
ment their capabilities. It was deactivated at Nouméa on 15 Feb 44, and its assets 
were transferred to divisional tank battalions as they phased to medium tanks. 
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Companies A and B went to the 3d Tank Battalion, while Companies C and D 
went to the 2d and 4th Tank Battalions, respectively. Company D arrived without 
tanks and was reequipped as Company D (Flamethrower Tank), 4th Tank Bat- 
talion. (The 1st Light Tank Battalion had converted its Company A to medium 
in late 1943.) (USMC 28-8-654 USN 1-0-13.) 


Brigade, Separate, and Regimental Tank Companies 


The 1st Tank Company was activated at Quantico on 1 Mar 37 and assigned 
to the 1st Marine Brigade, FMF (no 2d Tank Company was formed). It was 
originally equipped with ineffective Marmon-Harrington light tanks and re- 
ceived M2A4s in Sep 40. It retained both models of tanks. The M2A4 tanks were 
transferred to the 1st Brigade’s new 3d Tank Company when activated on 1 Nov 
40 at Guanténamo Bay. The 1st Tank Company retained the Marmon-Harrington 
tanks and was reorganized and redesignated 1st Scout Company on 1 Mar 41. 
It soon received M3A1 scout cars.’ The 3d Tank Company was redesignated 
Company A, 1st Light Tank Battalion on 1 May 41. On 1 Nov 40, the 2d Marine 
Brigade, FMF organized the 4th Tank Company at San Diego with M2A4 tanks. 
It likewise was redesignated Company A, 2d Light Tank Battalion on 1 May 41. 

Company C, 3d Light Tank Battalion was redesignated 1st Separate Tank 
Company and reassigned to the 3d Marines (Reinforced) from Oct 42 to Mar 43. 
On that date it reverted to its original designation. Company C, 1st Light Tank 
Battalion, reinforcing the 7th Marines on Samoa, was redesignated the 2d Sep- 
arate Tank Company in Jul 42 and reassigned to the 3d Marine Brigade. It re- 
verted to its original designation in Mar 43 and was reattached to the 7th 
Marines. Both companies were equipped with light tanks. 

The 22d Marines (Reinforced) was assigned Tank Company, 22d Marines (aka 
2d Tank Company) in late Jun 42. Tank Company, 4th Marines served with the 
Regiment from Feb 44. Tank Company, 29th Marines was formed in May 44 at 
Camp Elliott. These companies were redesignated Companies A, B, and C, re- 
spectively, of the 6th Tank Battalion on 1 Oct 44 and the battalion was activated 
on 10 October on Guadalcanal. The 22d Marines’ company was originally 
equipped with light tanks but received M4A2 medium tanks in early 1944. The 
other two were equipped with M4A2s upon activation. 


F. SIGNAL UNITS 


The Marines Corps’ first signal unit was the Signal Company, 1st Advance 
Base Force, raised in 1917. Signal companies and platoons served with Marine 
brigades in the post-World War I era, but not until World War II were larger 
signal units raised. The Marines employed both Army-and Navy-designed radios 
as well as field telephones as the principal means of tactical communications. 


F.1. Signal Battalions 
1st/IlI and 2dV Corps Signal Battalions 


Corps signal battalions consisted of Headquarters, Signal Operation, and Sig- 
nal Construction Companies. They provided command communications between 
the corps’ subordinate units, higher headquarters, and adjacent units to include 
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other armed services. The 1st Corps Signal Company was organized on 1 Sep 42 
and redesignated IMAC Signal Company on 1 Oct 42 at Nouméa, New Cale- 
donia. On 1 Jun 43, it became Headquarters Company, 1st Corps Signal Battalion, 
and the rest of the battalion was raised. The battalion was redesignated INAC 
Signal Battalion on 28 Aug 43. It was deactivated on 31 Mar 46, and IITAC Pro- 
visional Signal Company was formed using battalion assets and elements of the 
3d and 4th Radio Intelligence Platoons. This unit was redesignated Signal Com- 
pany (Provisional), FMF in Jul 46 and became Signal Company, Force Head- 
quarters and Service Battalion, FMF, Atlantic in Dec 46. The Signal Company, 
Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet was activated on 14 Jun 43, at Camp Elliott. It 
was deactivated on 27 Jul 43, when the 2d Corps Signal Battalion was organized. 
It was redesignated VAC Signal Battalion on 28 Aug 43. The battalion was re- 
organized on 20 Jul 45: Company A was redesignated 51st Signal Operation 
Company, and Companies B and C were redesignated 52d (51st in some docu- 
ments) and 53d Signal Construction Companies. They reverted to their original 
designations on 15 Oct 45. The battalion was deactivated on 6 Feb 46 at Camp 
Pendleton (1st Corps USMC 29-9-821 USN 1-0-7; 2d Corps USMC 26-9-684 USN 
1-0-7; 1944 USMC 42-9-732 USN 3-0-9; 1945 USMC 47-10-912 USN 2-0-9). 


Force Signal Battalion, FMFPac 


Signal Company, Headquarters and Service Battalion, FMFPac was organized 
at Pearl Harbor on 9 Jun 44. The company provided the nucleus for the Pro- 
visional Force Signal Battalion, FMFPac on 19 Oct 44. “Provisional” was 
dropped from its designation on 1 Apr 45. Its two companies provided local 
area communications and maintained contact with various Navy commands. It 
was deactivated in Apr 46, and its assets were assigned to the new Signal Com- 
pany, Headquarters and Service Battalion, FMFPac (1945 USMC 48-2-295 
USN 0). 


F.2. Signal Companies and Platoons 


See F.1. for signal companies absorbed into battalions. 


1st and 2d Signal Companies, Marine Brigade/Division 


These companies were formed in the mid-1930s as Ist and 2d Signal Compa- 
nies, Force Troops at Quantico and San Diego. They were reassigned to the 1st 
and 2d Marine Brigades, FMF, respectively, in the late 1930s. They were again 
reassigned as the 1st and 2d Signal Companies, 1st and 2d Marine Divisions on 
1 Feb 41. 


1st-6th Signal Companies, Division Headquarters Battalion 


A signal company was organic to the Headquarters Battalions, 1st-6th Marine 
Divisions. These units were activated and deactivated with their parent divisions, 
with the exception of the 1st and 2d Signal Companies discussed earlier. The 6th 
Signal Company was reassigned as Signal Company, Headquarters Battalion, 3d 
Marine Brigade (later Marine Forces, Tsingtao) from Apr to Sep 46. 
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Signal Company, Defense Force, Samoan Group 


This company was organized at Camp Elliott on 15 Jan 43 and served with 
the Defense Force on Tutuila, American Samoa, from Mar 43. It returned to Camp 
Elliott and was deactivated on 31 Mar 44 (USMC 9-2-178 USN 0). 


Signal Companies, Depot/Service Regiment 


The 1st-8th and 16th Base/Field/Service Depots and the 7th and 8th Service 
Regiments (formed from 7th and 8th Field Depots in Jun 45) possessed organic 
signal companies. The 7th Service Regiment’s Signal Company was part of the 
Headquarters Battalion, while the 8th’s was assigned to its Supply and Mainte- 
nance Battalion. The first two companies were formed as the separate 1st and 2d 
Signal Depot Companies, FMF in Feb and Jul 43, respectively. The 1st was re- 
designated Signal Company, 1st Field Depot on 1 Mar 44, while the 2d became 
Signal Company, 6th Base Depot on 1 Nov 43. 


Signal Company, 1st Provisional Marine Brigade 


This unit was formed on 18 Apr 44 on Guadalcanal to support the 1st Provi- 
sional Marine Brigade. Included in its organization were two Joint Assault Signal 
Parties for attachment to the 4th and 22d Marines. The company was absorbed 
into Headquarters Battalion, 6th Marine Division in Sep 44. 


1st-6th (Joint) Assault Signal Companies (JASCOs) 


JASCOs consisted of Marine and Navy personnel (including aviation liaison 
officers). Battalion-size joint assault signal companies were formed between Oct 
43 and May 44 to replace ad hoc shore fire control parties. They were preceded 
by the short-lived 1st Beach Signal Company formed at Camp Pendleton on 15 
Sep 43. This test unit had a USMC strength of 11-1-239 but no Navy personnel. 
It was disbanded on 20 Oct 43, and its assets were used to form the 1st Joint As- 
sault Signal Company. JASCOs were capable of coordinating and controlling 
field artillery, naval gun fire, and close air support. They were organized into 
shore and beach party communication, shore fire control, and air liaisons sec- 
tions of virtually company size. The companies were attached to amphibious 
corps and divisions.* The JASCO concept had evolved from Jan 43 on Guadal- 
canal. Marine artillery battalions had two Navy gunnery liaison officers who 
trained Marine forward observer teams in shore fire control party duties. In 
early 1945, with the advent of Landing Force Air Support Control Units, the 
JASCOs focused less on air control (see Chapter 8.C.4. for a discussion of the de- 
velopment of shore air control units). In May 45, “Joint” was dropped from the 
designation, and the companies were reassigned to divisional headquarters bat- 
talions. The companies were deactivated with their parent headquarters battal- 
ions. The 6th Assault Signal Company (ASCO) was reassigned as the much 
reduced Assault Signal Company, Headquarters Battalion, 3d Marine Brigade 
(later Marine Forces, Tsingtao) from Apr to Sep 46. The remaining 1st and 2d 
ASCOs were deleted from the Ist and 2d Marine Divisions in late 1947. (The 
Army formed similar JASCOs, but they were identified by two- or three-digit 
numbers.) 
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Co Activated Div Co Activated Div 
Ist 20 Oct 43 Cp Pendleton 4th 4th Mar 44Cp Pendleton Ist 

2d = Jan 44 Cp Pendleton 2d 5th Apr 44 Cp Pendleton 5th 
3d Feb 44 Cp Pendleton 3d 6th May 44 Cp Pendleton 6th 


1944 USMC 31-1-343 USN 9-0-115; 1945 USMC 38-1-367 USN 13-0-123. 


The VAC Naval Gunfire Section was formed in late 1943 on Oahu to conduct na- 
val gunfire training and supported qualification firing for 532 Pacific Fleet ships at 
Kahoolawe Island, TH. In Mar 45, it evolved into the Tactical and Gunfire-Air Ob- 
servation Training Center (Provisional), FMFPac. It was redesignated the Air Ob- 
servers’ Training Center (Provisional) in Jun 45 and disbanded in Oct. 


1st-6th Separate Wire Platoons 


The 1st-3d Platoons were formed in early 1943 and deployed in Apr and May 
to augment amphibious corps and divisional signal battalions’ field telephone 
wire-laying and repair capabilities. The 4th-6th Platoons were formed in the 
summer of 1943 and deployed in Sep. In combat there was a high demand for 
field wire to link command, fire support, and logistical telephone nets as well as 
a never-ending need to repair wire cut by enemy artillery and friendly tracked 
vehicles and trucks. They were disbanded in Jan 45, and their assets were ab- 
sorbed into corps signal battalions (USMC 1-0-45 USN 0). 


1st-5th/6th Separate Radio Intelligence Platoons 


Radio intelligence platoons provided radio intercept (monitoring enemy radio 
conversations) and radio direction finding capabilities to allow targeting by artil- 
lery. Nonperishable signal intelligence data collected by these units were passed to 
Fleet Radio Unit, Pacific for analysis. The 1st-4th and 6th Platoons were formed in 
Aug-—Sep 44 and assigned to FMFPac. Tactically, they were attached to amphibious 
corps or divisions. The 6th Platoon was redesignated the 5th in Nov 44 on Oahu. 
The five platoons were assigned to the Force Signal Battalion on 18 Dec 44 but were 
still attached to corps and divisions to support operations. They were deactivated 
soon after the war: 1st—Nov 45, 2d—Oct 45, 3d and 4th—Mar 46, 5th—Jan 46. To 
replace them, a radio intelligence company was added to the corps signal battalion 
in Feb 46, but only on paper (USMC 1-0-47 USN 0). 


Commentary: Navajo Code Talkers 


Navajo Indians were first enlisted as radiomen in Mar 42, with about 400 
eventually serving as code talkers. Their classified training took place in the Field 
Signal Battalion, Training Center, Camp Elliott and included standard radio- 
telephone procedures, radio and telephone operation, and Morse code. They 
were then assigned to regimental and battalion communications platoons. Nav- 
ajo, not a written language, was virtually impossible to translate by anyone not 
knowing the language. Other than a handful of missionaries, virtually no one 
living off the reservations knew Navajo. Navajo code talkers relayed voice mes- 
sages between tactical units, completely perplexing Japanese radio intercept op- 
erators. Additionally, there was no time lost by manually encrypting and 
decrypting messages. The code talkers simply verbally relayed messages from 
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one to another and handwrote the English translation on message pads as they 
received it. They were first employed on Guadalcanal. Since Navajo does not 
possess a military or tactical vocabulary, especially for modern warfare terms, a 
coded military vocabulary of over 600 words was developed by the first Navajo 
recruits. Every code talker was required to commit the vocabulary to memory 
along with a specially developed Navajo phonetic alphabet code. Drawing on 
Navajo cultural and nature terms, submarines became “iron fish,” bombs were 
“eges,” a platoon was “mud,” a tank was naturally a “turtle,” a machine gun 
was, of course, a “fast shooter,” and Marine ranks were assigned Navajo clan 
names. They even devised a Navajo version of the Marine Corps Hymn. After 
providing a valuable and unique service, the code talkers were discharged after 
the war, and the concept was never revived. 


G. MILITARY POLICE (MP) UNITS 


In combat zones MPs provided traffic and straggler control, prisoner of war 
and civilian internee guards, beach security, supply dump guards, and control 
of souvenir hunters. In garrison they performed shore patrol, security, traffic 
control, and law enforcement duties. 


G.1. Military Police Battalions 
1st-9th Military Police Battalions (Provisional) 


The 1st and 2d Provisional MP Battalions were formed in anticipation of an 
increased need to provide traffic control, guard prisoners of war and civilian 
internees, and conduct rear area security for the invasions of Okinawa and Japan. 
(The 1st Provisional Military Police Battalion, FMFPac was raised on 28 Oct 44, 
redesignated Military Police Battalion, FMFPac on 9 Dec, and again redesignated 
1st Military Police Battalion, FMFPac on 17 Jan 45. Not to be confused with the 
Army’s Ist Provisional Military Police Battalion, which served with IIIAC on 
Okinawa [formed 10 Jan 45, redesignated 51st MP Battalion 9 Apr 45]. The 2d 
Military Police Battalion, FMFPac was formed partly from the 1st and 2d MP 
Companies, Ist Base Headquarters Battalion on Oahu.) This was due to lessons 
learned on Saipan and Tinian, where the Marines first experienced large numbers 
of enemy civilians and refugees. The 1st and 2d MP Battalions operated with 
IAC and VAC, respectively. The battalions had four companies. The 1st—-3d 
Battalions’ companies were originally lettered in sequence: 1st—A-D; 2d—E-H 
(redesignated A-D on 1 Aug 45); 3d—I-M (redesignated A-D on 9 Jul 45). The 
battalions formed in 1945 were intended as occupation forces on Pacific islands; 
their personnel were largely drawn from infantry replacements. 


Bn Activated Deactivated/Redesignated 
1st 28 Oct 44 Oahu 20 Mar 46 Tientsin, China 
2d 10 Dec 44 Oahu Apr 46 Guam 

3d (Prov) Feb 45 Oahu Nov 45 Sasebo, Japan 


4th (Prov) May 45 Cp Pendleton Feb 45 Guam 
5th (Prov) 12 May 45 Guam 10 Jun 46 Saipan, redes Marine Barracks, Saipan 
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6th (Prov) 9 May 45 Oahu 30 Nov 45 Saipan 

7th (Prov) 1 Oct 45 Maui 1 Mar 46 Guam 

8th (Prov) 1 Oct 45 Maui 20 May 46 Guam, redes Marine Barracks, Guam 
9th (Prov) 1 Oct 45 Maui Apr 46 Okinawa 


G.2. Military Police Companies 


1st-6th Military Police Companies, Division Headquarters 
Battalion 


An MP company was organic to the Headquarters Battalions, 1st-6th Marine 
Divisions. These units were activated and deactivated with their parent divisions. 


10th-18th Separate Military Police Companies (Provisional) 


The 10th MP Company was formed on 1 Aug 45 from 2d MP Battalion assets 
on Guam. The 11th MP Company was formed by the 5th MP Battalion on 1 Aug 
45 on Guam. It remained there when the battalion departed for Saipan in Oct. 
It occupied Marcus Island from 8 Sep 45 to 16 Apr 46, when it was deactivated. 
The 12th MP Company was formed on 1 Aug 45 by the 6th MP Battalion on 
Saipan. It was attached to the 5th MP Battalion when the 6th was disbanded in 
November. The 12th MP Company was disbanded on Saipan on 31 Mar 46. The 
7th MP Battalion’s Companies A-D were designated the 13th—16th MP Compa- 
nies when the battalion was formed in Oct 45. They performed security duty on 
Guam. The 16th was disbanded in Jan 46, and the 15th in Mar along with the 
battalion. The remaining 13th and 14th MP Companies were briefly attached to 
the 2d MP Battalion until reassigned to the 9th MP Battalion on Okinawa in the 
same month. Both were disbanded in Apr 46. The 17th and 18th MP Companies 
were formed by the 9th MP Battalion on Okinawa in Oct 45. They remained with 
the battalion until disbanded in Apr 46. 


Unnumbered Military Police Companies 


The 10th-12th, 17th, and 18th Service Battalions possessed organic, unnum- 
bered MP companies, as did the 1st-3d Base Headquarters Battalions. Head- 
quarters and Service Battalions, ITAC and VAC each had an organic MP 
Company. Headquarters and Service Battalion, FMFPac possessed a Provisional 
MP Company during the war years. Marine Garrison Forces, Pacific had the MP 
Company, Force Special Troops, which was active from 11 Mar 44 to 29 Aug 45. 
Its sole duty was to guard Japanese prisoners of war captured by all services at 
the Iroquois Point Stockade at Pearl Harbor. MP Company, 1st Provisional Ma- 
rine Brigade was formed on 18 Apr 44. It became the 6th MP Company when 
Headquarters Battalion, 6th Marine Division was organized on 25 Sep 44. Pro- 
visional military police companies, detachments, and platoons were also formed 
on various Stateside bases. 


H. MOTOR TRANSPORT UNITS 


The Marine Corps has long been notoriously short of motor transport (MT), 
commonly known as “Motor-T.” This was not always a hindrance, however, 
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especially on the small Central Pacific atolls. Competition between the services 
for trucks and any other form of vehicles was strong, but the American auto- 
motive industry was able to catch up with demands by early 1944, and sufficient 
numbers and wide varieties of vehicles became available to the Corps. 


H.1. Motor Transport Battalions 
1st-6th Motor Transport Battalions, Marine Division 


The existing divisional and three regimental transport companies were with- 
drawn from the 1st and 2d Service Battalions in Jun 43 and consolidated into 
three like companies to form new divisional MT battalions. The first battalions 
were originally designated 1st and 2d Transport Battalions but were redesig- 
nated “Motor Transport” in Jul 43. An automotive repair company and a fourth 
transport company were added in Sep 45, as was a DUKW-equipped amphibian 
truck company (redesignated from existing companies already attached). The 
remaining 1st and 2d MT Battalions were deactivated in Sep/Nov 47, and some 
of their assets were reassigned to the new 1st and 2d Headquarters and Ser- 
vice Battalions. New 1st and 2d Motor Transport Battalions were reactivated in 
Oct 49. 


Bn _ = Activated Deactivated 

1st 1 Jun 43 Melbourne, Australia 30 Sep 47 Cp Pendleton, react 1 Oct 49 Cp Pen- 
dleton 

2d =. 21 Jun 43 Wellington, NZ 18 Nov 47 Cp Lejeune, react 1 Oct 49 Cp Le- 
jeune 

3d 1 Sep 43 Guadalcanal 13 Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 

4th 19 Aug 43 Cp Pendleton 28 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 

5th 1 Feb 44 Cp Pendleton 22 Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 

6th 23 Sep 44 Guadalcanal 26 Mar 46 Tsingtao, China 


1st/III and V Corps Motor Transport Battalions 


Corps MT battalions provided transportation support to corps troops units. 
The 1st Corps MT Battalion was activated at San Diego in Oct 42 and assigned 
to IMAC with two companies. It was redesignated IAC MT Battalion on Guad- 
alcanal on 15 Apr 44. It was reorganized as a three-company DUKW-equipped 
unit prior to the Guam operation. In Dec 44, its assets were redesignated 11th 
MT Battalion (see later). The VAC MT Company was activated on Oahu in Jan 
44. It was redesignated VAC MT Battalion in Sep 44 but remained a company- 
size unit. The unit remained on Maui supporting the corps rear echelon until 
deactivated in May 45 (USMC 25-6-588 USN 2-0-10). 


11th and 2a/12th Motor Transport Battalions 


Two MT battalions were formed by FMFPac in late 1944. They had three let- 
tered, truck-equipped companies and an unlettered Corps MT Company with 
staff cars, jeeps, and light trucks. The 11th Motor Transport Battalion was acti- 
vated on Guadalcanal in Dec 44 using the assets of the ITAC MT Battalion and 
attached to IIIAC. The 11th MT Battalion served on Okinawa and remained there 
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to support the massive Marine buildup for the invasion of Japan. It later served 
with IIIAC in China and was deactivated in Apr 46 at Camp Pendleton. The 2d 
Force MT Battalion (Provisional) was formed on 4 Nov 44 and redesignated the 
12th Force MT Battalion (Provisional) on the 23d. Its detached companies sup- 
ported units on Oahu, Hawaii, and Maui under FMFPac. It was attached to VAC 
in Aug 45 and served in Japan. “(Provisional)” was deleted from its designation 
in Dec 45. It was deactivated at Camp Pendleton in Feb 46 (USMC 32-8-634 USN 
1-0-9). 


20th Provisional Amphibian Truck Battalion 


This three-company, DUKW-equipped battalion was formed on Guam by VAC 
on 1 Aug 45 by redesignating the 3d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Pro- 
visional) and augmenting it with personnel of the deactivated 8th Amphibian 
Tractor Battalion. It served in Sasebo, Japan, and was disbanded there on 31 Dec 
45 (USMC 21-1-424 USN 2-0-9). 


H.2. Motor Transport Companies 
1st and 2d Motor Transport Companies, Marine Brigade 


These companies were activated in early 1940 and assigned to the 1st and 2d 
Marine Brigades, FMF. They were reassigned to the new divisional 1st and 2d 
Service Battalions in early 1941 and redesignated as Companies A (Transport). 


Motor Transport Companies, 3d, 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines 
(Reinforced) 


The 3d Marines’ 1st Separate MT Company was formed on 1 Sep 42 from 
Company C (Transport), 3d Service Battalion. It reverted to its original desig- 
nation on 1 Mar 43. The 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines (Reinforced) possessed MT 
companies that served with them from the regiments’ organization until assigned 
to the 6th Marine Division. The 22d Marines’ was also known as the 2d Separate 
MT Company. The three companies were absorbed into the 6th MT Battalion on 
23 Sep 44. 


1st-6th Marine Amphibian Truck Companies 


While the DUKW (“Duck”) amphibian truck was standardized by the Army 
in late 1942, it was almost a year before the Marines received any. The vehicle 
was ideal for hauling artillery, its main function, and ammunition ashore across 
coral reefs to unload inland rather than congesting beaches with mountains of 
matériel. The 1st and 2d Amphibian Truck Companies were formed at Camp 
Elliott and quickly shipped to Hawaii, where they were attached to the 2d and 
4th Marine Divisions. Their first employment was at Saipan. (Similar Army 
Transportation Corps amphibious truck companies were designated by three- 
digit numbers.) In late 1944, VAC formed the 3d—6th Companies (Provisional). 
In Jul 45, the companies were made organic to divisions but retained their orig- 
inal designations. “Provisional” was dropped from their designations in Aug. 
Their assignment to divisions was formalized in the Sep 45 division T/O change. 
The three remaining companies were made organic to divisional motor transport 
battalions in Oct 45, and in Dec they lost their numeric designations. Amphibian 
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Truck Companies, 1st and 2d Motor Transport Battalions were deactivated in 
Jan 49. The divisions to which the companies were attached/assigned are in- 
cluded: 


Co Activated Divi- Deactivated 
sion 

1st 15 Dec 43 Cp Elliott 2d/3d assets to 3d MT Bn 16 Oct 45; deact Dec 45 
Guam 

2d: 15 Dec 43 Cp Elliott 4th/2d assets to 2d MT Bn 6 Dec 45; deact Jan 49 Cp 
Lejeune 

3d ~—s1~ Dec 44 Russell Is 1st assets to 1st MT Bn 26 Oct 45; deact Jan 49 Cp 
Pendleton 

4th 21 Oct 44 Maui 4th 31 Oct 45 Cp Pendleton 

5th 25 Oct 44 Hawaii 5th 22 Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 

6th 7 Dec 44 Guadalcanal 6th 16 Jul 47 Tsingtao, China 


1943 USMC 6-0-180 USN 0; 1944 USMC 6-0-172 USN 0. 


I. AMPHIBIOUS CORPS, DIVISIONAL, AND BRIGADE 
HEADQUARTERS AND SERVICE UNITS 


Amphibious corps headquarters and service units had both combat support 
and administrative roles. They also supported the many combat units assigned 
to corps. The difficulties of providing across-the-beach logistics on a hostile shore 
were quite formidable, and these units excelled in the mission. The phrase Corps 
Special Troops, to collectively identify these units, was first used in Feb 44. 


I.1. Amphibious Corps Supply Services and Administrative 
Commands 


Supply Service, IMAC 


This command was activated on 20 May 43 at Nouméa, New Caledonia, to 
control all IMAC logistical and service units. The Ist and 4th (later detached) 
Base Depots were initially assigned to the command. In early 1944, it was reor- 
ganized with the 1st Base and 2d and 3d Field Depots. It was absorbed into 
Marine Supply Service, VAC on 6 Apr 44. The following strength is for the 
Supply Service’s Headquarters Company (USMC 37-18-203 USN 2-0-3). 


Marine Supply Service, VAC 


Activated at Pearl Harbor on 24 Jan 44, this command was responsible for 
VAC logistical and service units. It absorbed Supply Service, IMAC on 6 Apr 44 
to support both IMAC and VAC. It was redesignated the following Marine Ad- 
ministrative Command, VAC on 10 Apr 44. 


Marine Administrative Command (Mar Admin Comd), VAC 


Mar Admin Comd, VAC was formed at Pearl Harbor on 10 Apr 44 and given 
responsibility for supply, salvage, evacuation, construction, personnel manage- 
ment, quartering, and sanitation as well as normal corps rear echelon functions 
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for both IMAC and VAC. Mar Admin Comd, VAC comprised Headquarters, 
Mar Admin Comd, VAC and Supply Service, Mar Admin Comd, VAC. The latter 
was formed by consolidating Supply Service, IMAC and Marine Supply Service, 
VAC. Mar Admin Comd, VAC was redesignated Admin Comd, FMF on 12 Jun 
44. Supply Service, Mar Admin Comd, VAC was redesignated Supply Service, 
FMF on 14 Jun 44 (see later). 


1.2. Amphibious Corps Headquarters, Service, and Supply 
Battalions and Platoons 


1st Corps Special and Service Battalion 


This unit was formed in Jan 43 at Nouméa, New Caledonia, by consolidating 
the separate 1st Corps Headquarters, Service, Signal, and Graves Registration 
Companies. It was reorganized as the 1st Corps Headquarters and Service Bat- 
talion in Sep 43 (see later) (USMC 81-13-610 USN 7-0-25). 


1st Corps Quartermaster Battalion (Rear Echelon) 


This partly organized unit was formed at Camp Elliott in May 43 and shipped 
to Nouméa, New Caledonia, in June. Its assets were soon absorbed into Supply 
Service, IMAC. 


1st/Ill and V Corps Headquarters and Service Battalions 


These units provided command and control support to the corps headquarters 
as well as service support to attached corps troops through their Headquarters, 
Signal, Military Police, Service, Transport, and Medical Companies. The 1st 
Corps Battalion was formed from the Ist Corps Special and Service Battalion. 
Existing Bomb Disposal and Topographic Companies were reassigned to the bat- 
talions in Mar and Apr 45, respectively. In Mar 46, the remaining IIIAC Battalion 
was reorganized with the Headquarters, Corps Transport, Topographic, Medical, 
and Signal Companies. 


Bn Activated Redesignated/Deactivated 

1st Corps Sep 43 Guadalcanal redes IIIAC HQ and Service Bn 15 Apr 44 Guad- 
alcanal 

INAC 15 Apr 44 Guadalcanal _ deact 9 Jun 46 Tientsin, China 

VAC Sep 43 Oahu deact 15 Feb 46 Camp Pendleton 


1945 USMC 101-13-676 USN 7-0-23; 1946 USMC 139-14-931 USN 9-0-19. 


1st Corps/IITAC and VAC Air Delivery Sections/1st and 2d Air 
Delivery Platoons 


The Air Delivery Sections, 1st Corps/IIIAC and VAC Headquarters and Ser- 
vice Battalions were originally formed on 29 Feb 44 by splitting and enlarging 
the 1st Marine Parachute Regiment’s Air Delivery Section. They were separated 
and again enlarged in Aug 45 as platoons and attached to either service depots 
or service battalions. These units packed and repaired cargo parachutes and pre- 
pared air delivery bundles for the air drop of supplies and ammunition to for- 
ward combat troops, a technique first utilized in Nov 43 on Bougainville. Aerial 
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delivery to front-line troops was often accomplished by Marine scout- and 
torpedo-bombers (USMC 2-0-80 USN 0). 


I.3. Marine Division and Brigade Headquarters and Service 
Battalions and Companies 


Headquarters Battalions, 1st-6th Marine Divisions 


Divisional headquarters battalions consisted of command and control ele- 
ments, to which additional combat support units were added as the division 
matured: Reconnaissance Company (May 44), Assault Signal Company (May 45), 
and Rocket and War Dog Platoons (Sep 45). Their exact date of reassignment 
varied by division and often predated the T/O directing the change. Headquar- 
ters Battalions, Ist and 2d Marine Divisions were formed in Dec and Aug 42, 
respectively, by consolidating the existing Division Headquarters (which in- 
cluded the division band) and Signal Companies and adding an MP Company. 
The 1st and 2d Marine Divisions’ Headquarters Companies were originally 
formed from the Headquarters (under various redesignations) of the 1st and 2d 
Marine Brigade, FMF raised in Dec 1913 and Jul 36. Brigade Troops, 1st Provi- 
sional Marine Brigade was redesignated Division Troops, 6th Marine Division 
on 9 Sep 44 and became the Headquarters Battalion later in the month. These 
battalions were sometimes called “Headquarters and Service.” 


Bn, Div Activated Consolidated/Deactivated 

1st 2 Dec 42 Guadalcanal consolidated with 1st Service Battalion 30 Sep 47 
2d 1 Aug 42 Cp Elliott consolidated with 2d Service Battalion 18 Nov 47 
3d 16 Sep 42 Cp Elliott deact 28 Dec 45 Cp Pendleton 

4th 16 Aug 43 Cp Pendleton deact 28 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 

5th 1 Dec 43 Cp Pendleton deact 5 Feb 46 Cp Pendleton 

6th 25 Sep 44 Guadalcanal deact 31 Mar 46 Tsingtao, China 


1st-6th Service Battalions, Marine Division 


Service battalions were activated along with their parent divisions and origi- 
nally consisted of a Supply and Service, an Ordnance, and a Transport Company. 
These companies were originally designated by numbers, the same as the parent 
divisions’, but received letter designations on 1 May 41. The transport company 
was expanded to one divisional and three regimental transport companies in Jul 
42. They were withdrawn and reassigned to the new divisional motor transport 
battalions in Jun 43. The Service and Supply Platoons and Ordnance Platoons of 
the 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines were absorbed into the 6th Service Battalion on 
24 Oct 44. The Service and Supply Company was the repository of the service 
and supply, bakery, salvage, ordnance, graves registration, chemical service, 
commissary, and post exchange sections. In Sep 45 the Service and Supply Com- 
pany was split into a Service Company and a Supply Company. 


Bn = Activated Consolidated/Deactivated 
1st 13 Mar 41 Guantanamo Bay consolidated with 1st HQ Battalion 30 Sep 47 
2d 15 Feb 41 Cp Elliott consolidated with 2d HQ Battalion 18 Nov 47 
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3d 16 Sep 42 Cp Elliott deact 28 Dec 45 Cp Pendleton 
4th 16 Aug 43 Cp Pendleton deact 28 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
5th 1 Dec 43 Cp Pendleton deact 5 Feb 46 Cp Pendleton 
6th 24 Oct 44 Guadalcanal deact 31 Mar 46 Tsingtao, China 


Headquarters Companies, Marine Brigade 


The six Marine brigades of the immediate prewar and wartime periods pos- 
sessed headquarters companies for command and administration. The 1st Pro- 
visional Marine Brigade serving in Iceland in 1941-42 had only a small 
headquarters and band, while the 2d and 3d Marine Brigades deployed to Samoa 
had a brigade headquarters comprising a special headquarters company, special 
signal platoon, and military police platoon. Base HQ Company (Provisional), 
Occupation Forces, Truk and Central Caroline Islands was formed using the T/O 
of a provisional brigade headquarters company from Headquarters Battery, 2d 
Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery Group. 


HQ Company, Brigade Formed Redesignated/Disbanded 

1st Marine Brigade, FMF 1 Sep 35 Quantico redes HQ Co, 1st MarDiv 1 
Feb 41 Guantanamo 

2d Marine Brigade, FMF 1 Jul 36 San Diego redes HQ Co, 2d MarDiv 1 
Feb 41 San Diego 

1st Marine Brigade (Prov) 16 Jul 41 Charleston disband 25 Mar 42 New York 
City 

2d Marine Brigade, Reinf 24 Dec 41 Cp Elliott disband 31 Mar 43 Tutuila, 
American Samoa 

3d Marine Brigade, FMF 21 Mar 42 New River disband mid-Sep 42 Upolu, 
Western Samoa 

1st Prov Marine Brigade 19 Apr 44 Guadalcanal redes HQ Co, 6th MarDiv 7 
Sep 44 Guadalcanal 

Occupation Forces, Truk and 1 Oct 45 Guam redes Marine Det (Prov), Truk 

Central Caroline Islands 26 Feb 46 


Service Companies, 2d and 3d Marine Brigades 


These provisional companies supported the two Marine brigades deployed to 
the Samoa Islands between 1941 and 1943. Service Company, 2d Marine Brigade, 
Reinforced was formed on 24 Dec 41 at Camp Elliott using assets of the 2d 
Service Battalion. It was disbanded on American Samoa on 31 Mar 43, and its 
assets were absorbed into the 3d Service Battalion. Service Company, 3d Marine 
Brigade, FMF was formed from 1st Service Battalion assets at New River on 21 
Mar 42. It was disbanded in mid-Sep 42 on Western Samoa, and its assets were 
returned to the 1st Service Battalion. 


J. FLEET MARINE FORCE HEADQUARTERS, SERVICE, AND 
SUPPLY UNITS 


Logistical support of the FMFPac and its far-flung units and installations was 
of critical importance. The demands for the care and maintenance of uncommit- 
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ted units recovering from combat or preparing for future operations were mas- 
sive. The units assigned to Service Command, FMFPac were scattered across the 
Pacific at island bases or committed in general support of combat operations. 


J.1. Fleet Marine Force Service Commands 
Administrative Command/Service Command, FMFPac 


This key command at Pearl Harbor was formed as Administrative Command, 
FMFPac on 12 Jun 44 from Marine Administrative Command, VAC. Supply Ser- 
vice, Mar Admin Comd, VAC was redesignated Supply Service, FMF on 14 Jun 
44. It was redesignated Supply Service, FMFPac on 17 Sep 44 and again as Service 
Command, FMFPac on 1 Jun 45. It was responsible for the supply, salvage, evac- 
uation, construction, personnel management, quartering, and sanitation needs of 
all FMFPac units and controlled many of the other units discussed in this section. 
It was closely tied to Service Force, Pacific Fleet and the CINCPAC/POA Joint 
Logistics Section as well as the Army Service of Supply. It remained at Pearl 
Harbor after the war. As FMFPac downsized, its commander recommended that 
it be deactivated, which occurred on 30 Jun 49. The Command’s wartime com- 
manding generals were MajGen Earl C. Long from formation to Jul 45, when 
MajGen Merritt A. Edson took over. 


1st and 2d Field Service Commands (Provisional) 


The provisional field service commands were formed by Supply Service, 
FMFPac to assist with logistical planning and invasion preparations for Okinawa. 
They essentially provided liaison between their supported formations; Supply 
Service, FMFPac on Oahu; Marine depots; and Navy and Army logistics organ- 
izations. The 1st Field Service Command was formed in Nov 44 on Guam to 
assist the 2d and 3d Marine Divisions. It was later moved to Okinawa to assist 
with invasion preparations for Japan. Commanding General, 1st Field Service 
Command, BGen Andrew W. Creesy, doubled as Commanding General, For- 
ward Echelon, FMFPac. The 2d was formed in Dec 44 on Guadalcanal to assist 
the 1st and 6th Marine Divisions. It moved to Guam in Jun 45. Both commands 
were instrumental in preparing the 1st, 2d, and 6th Marine Divisions for the final 
battle, the invasion of Okinawa. The commands were small, with the 1st having 
a staff of about 100 and the 2d only 40-plus. The commands were disbanded in 
Jun 45, and their assets were used to form the 1st Field Service Group (Provi- 
sional) (see J.4.). 


J.2. Fleet Marine Force Depots and Service Regiments 
1st-8th and 16th Base/Field/Service Depots 


The first of the numbered depots was formed in Aug 41 to provide additional 
logistical support to divisions and other FMF units. Depots were generally or- 
ganized with one each Headquarters, General Supply, Engineer, Transport, 
Ordnance, Signal, and Military Police Companies. Some possessed an unnum- 
bered provisional ammunition company. A depot’s strength could range from 
fewer than 300 to over 4,000 troops with the attachment of additional units and 
temporary personnel. Attachments included depot and ammunition companies 
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and, from mid-1945, such units as salvage repair companies and bakery and 
laundry platoons. Depots were often redesignated from their original type. Base 
depots were of two types, “division” and “area,” with no distinction in their des- 
ignations. In Mar 44, the more mobile division base depots were redesignated 
field depots to prevent confusion of their roles. The 7th and 8th Field Depots 
were reorganized as service regiments in Jun 45. As depots were deactivated, 
their role was assumed by service and supply battalions. In Aug 45, the two re- 
maining depots, 5th Field and 6th Base, were redesignated service depots. Be- 
sides providing a wide range of logistical support, equipment and supplies were 
turned into depots for processing as units rapidly demobilized after the war. 


Depot History 


1st Activated on 1 Aug 41 at Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va, as a Base Depot and sta- 
tioned at Nouméa, New Caledonia, in Dec 42. It was redesignated 1st Field 
Depot on 1 Mar 44 and deactivated in Nov 44 as the war moved on. 


2d Activated on 1 Aug 41 at San Diego as a Base Depot and stationed at Welling- 
ton, NZ, in Dec 42. It remained there until Feb 44, when it was deactivated 
after Marine units departed. 


3d Activated in Nov 42 at San Diego as a Base Depot and stationed at Auckland, 
NZ, in Dec 42. It was redesignated 3d Field Depot in Mar 44. As Marine 
forces in New Zealand were deployed elsewhere, the depot was gradually re- 
duced in size until it reached just over 100 personnel. It was deactivated in 
Jun 45. 


Ath This Base Depot was activated in Feb 43 and stationed on Banika Island, Rus- 
sell Islands. It was deactivated there in Nov 44. 


5th Activated as a Field Depot on Banika Island, Russell Islands, in Feb 44, it sup- 
ported IIIAC. It was redesignated 5th Service Depot in Aug 45 on Guam. The 
last active numbered depot remained there until deactivated in Jan 50, after 
turning its stocks over to Nationalist China. 


6th This Base Depot was activated on 10 Oct 43 at Pearl Harbor from Depot of 
Supply, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH. It was the 
main depot for Marine activities in the Hawaiian Islands. Besides the main de- 
pot, three detached branches were formed to support units on other Hawaiian 
Islands. Branch A was on Hawaii, B on Kauai, and C on Maui. In Aug 44, 
they were redesignated 1st, 3d, and 2d Service and Supply Battalions (which 
see), respectively, remaining subordinate to the 6th Base Depot. The 6th Base 
Depot remained active and was by far the largest depot, with 4,400 troops, in- 
cluding 12 depot and three ammunition companies. The 6th was redesignated 
a Service Depot in Aug 45. It was deactivated on 30 Jun 47, and its assets 
were used to form the 1st (Medium) and 3d (Light) Combat Service Groups at 
Camp Pendleton and on Guam, respectively. 

7th Activated as a Field Depot in Dec 43 at Camp Elliott, it initially supported 
VAC and served on Tinian. It was later attached to INIAC and redesignated the 
7th Service Regiment (which see) on 1 Jun 45 on Okinawa. 

8th Activated as a Field Depot in Jul 44 at Camp Elliott, it served on Oahu and 
Hawaii and later Iwo Jima under VAC. It was redesignated the 8th Service 
Regiment (which see) on 1 Jun 45 on Guam. 

16th This Field Depot was activated in Auckland, NZ, in Mar 44 from 2d Base De- 
pot assets. It was later moved to Guadalcanal and then Peleliu, where it was 
deactivated in Mar 45. 
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Unnumbered Base Depots, FMF 


Three wartime unnumbered FMF (fixed) base depots were established to re- 
ceive, store, and distribute supplies to FMF operating units. Base Depot, Naval 
Operating Base, Norfolk, Va, FMF supported East Coast FMF units. It was 
formed in 1942 and redesignated the Marine Base Depot (South Annex) in Jan 
45. Base Depot, Camp Elliott, Calif, FMF supported West Coast FMF units and 
forwarded supplies to FMF units in the Pacific Theater. It was redesignated Base 
Depot, San Diego Area, FMF in Nov 43 and Base Depot, Marine Training and 
Replacement Command in Jan 45. Base Depot, Samoa, FMF was activated in 
early 1942 at Naval Station, Tutuila to support Defense Force, Samoan Group 
and replacement units training in the area. It was deactivated in Mar 44. 


7th and 8th Service Regiments 


Formed as the 7th and 8th Field Depots in 1943/44, they were redesignated 
and reorganized as Service Regiments on 1 Jun 45 in an effort to restore esprit 
de corps in frequently derided service units. They supported HIAC and VAC, 
respectively. Rather than possessing a large, unwieldy internal battalion-type 
structure like field depots, they consisted of more manageable unnumbered 
Headquarters and Service (Headquarters, Guard, Service Companies), Supply 
and Maintenance (Headquarters and General Supply, Automotive, Engineer, 
Ordnance, Signal Companies), and Motor Transport Battalions (Headquarters, 
two companies’) (Figure 5.9). These were more capable of providing logistical 
support to deployed combat units. The 7th (“Diamond 7”) was the only one of 
the two regiments to see combat when deployed to Okinawa with VAC as the 
7th Field Depot. It was not fully reorganized as a service regiment until after the 
campaign. The 7th supported the 1st Marine Division and FMFWesPac at Tien- 
tsin, China, until redeployed to Camp Pendleton at the end of Sep 47, where it 
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was deactivated upon arrival. The 8th served at Sasebo, Japan, until it returned 
to Camp Lejeune in Aug 46, where it supported the 2d Marine Division. It was 
reorganized as the 2d Combat Service Group (Medium) on 15 Dec 46. The reg- 
iments were authorized different strengths, and these changed drastically on a 
monthly basis during their early existence. The following authorized strengths 
were for Aug-Sep 45 when their strength was stabilized (7th Svc Regt USMC 
95-53-3171 USN 5-0-51; 8th Svc Regt USMC 119-55-4058 USN 5-0-61). 


J.3. Fleet Marine Force Headquarters, Service, and Supply 
Battalions 


Headquarters and Service Battalion, FMFPac 


On 24 Aug 44, Headquarters and Service Battalion, Admin Comd, FMFPac 
(which see) was redesignated Provisional Headquarters and Service Battalion, 
FMFPac at Camp Catlin, Hawaii. “Provisional” was dropped from the designa- 
tion on 31 Aug 44. This unit supported Headquarters, FMFPac at Pearl Harbor. 
Its wartime assigned units included Headquarters, Military Police, Motor Trans- 
port, and Service Companies plus attached, uncommitted, separate units. 


Headquarters Battalion, Service Command, FMFPac 


This unit was activated as Headquarters Battalion, Admin Comd, FMFPac 
from Headquarters, Marine Admin Comd, VAC (see earlier). It was redesignated 
Headquarters Battalion, Service Command, FMFPac on 1 Jun 45. The battalion 
was deactivated on 30 Jun 49 on Oahu (1945 USMC 111-36-750 USN 4-1-7; 1946 
USMC 92-0-338 USN 2-0-4). 


1st-3d Base Headquarters Battalions 


The 1st and 2d Battalions were formed in Apr 44 by VAC as provisional units. 
In Jun 44, they were reassigned to Admin Comd, FMFPac. On 24 Aug, “Provi- 
sional” was dropped from their designations, and a permanent organization was 
approved, although each had a different authorized strength. They provided 
island base commanders with staff, administration, security guard, supply, med- 
ical, construction, civil affairs, communications, chemical warfare defense, graves 
registration, legal, transport, ordnance, pay, and welfare support. They provided 
staff support for most of these tasks. Their strength varied from 300 to over 700 
Marines and up to 400 Navy personnel. They supported units stationed on is- 
lands used as major Marine bases and were subordinate to Island Commands. 


Bn = Activated Island Command Deactivated 

Ist 29 Apr 44 Oahu Guam 1 Jun 46 Guam 

2d 29 Apr 44 Oahu Tinian Mar 45 Tinian 

3d —s:16 Jul 44 Oahu Peleliu Feb 46 Guam, assets to Marine Supply 


Detachment, Navy No. 3252 


Island Commands, Guam, Tinian, and Peleliu 


While most Island Commands were under the Navy or Army, three were 
under Marine command when activated. All were taken over by the Navy and 
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subordinated to navy operating bases once the Marine commander relinquished 
command. 


Command Activated Island Commander Command Assumed by Navy 
Guam Jul 44 MajGen Henry L. Larsen May 46 
Tinian Aug 44 BGen James L. Underhill Nov 44 
Peleliu Feb 45 BGen Christian F. Schilt Aug 45 


1st-4th and 10th Service and Supply (S&S) Battalions 


The 1st-3d S&S Battalions were formed in Aug 44 from Branches A, C, and 
B, respectively, of the 6th Base Depot. They provided base service support to 
nondivisional units, with the 1st on Hawaii, 2d on Maui, and 3d on Kaui. The 
4th S&S Battalion was formed on Guadalcanal in Aug 44 from a 16th Field Depot 
cadre. It supported the major staging base on Guadalcanal until moved to Oki- 
nawa in May 45. The 10th S&S Battalion supported the Marine base on Peleliu 
and was later redesignated a service battalion. The battalions were similar in 
structure to base depots. Depot and ammunition companies were habitually at- 
tached. Most were reorganized as service battalions (see following). 


Bn Activated Redesignated 

1st Aug 44 Hawaii 17th Service Battalion Jun 45 Hawaii 

2d Aug 44 Maui 18th Service Battalion Jun 45 Maui 

3d Aug 44 Kauai Service and Maint Bn, 8th Service Regt Jun 45 Kauai 
4th Aug 44 Guadalcanal 12th Service Battalion (Prov) Jun 45 Okinawa 

10th Feb 45 Peleliu 10th Service Battalion (Prov) Mar 45 Peleliu 


10th-12th (Provisional), 17th, and 18th Service Battalions 


These provisional battalions were formed in 1945 to provide service support 
to units concentrated at island bases but were intended to be more mobile than 
base headquarters and S&S battalions. They consisted of Headquarters and Sup- 
ply, Cargo, Guard, Motor Transport, and Military Police Companies. Depot and 
ammunition companies were habitually attached. The 10th Service Battalion was 
located on Peleliu and moved to Saipan, where it was disbanded and its re- 
maining assets absorbed into the 11th in Aug 45. The 12th supported Navy Op- 
erating Base, Okinawa until disbanded in Apr 46, and its headquarters moved 
to Tsingtao, China. It was expanded back to battalion strength and later redesig- 
nated the 2d Provisional Service Group (Light). 


Bn Activated Disbanded/Deactivated/Redesig- 
nated 

10th (Prov) Mar 45 Peleliu from 10th S&S Bn = disband Aug 45 Saipan 

11th (Prov) Mar 45 Saipan disband Jun 46 Saipan 


12th (Prov) Jun 45 Okinawa from 4th S&S Bn redes 2d Prov Service Group (Light) 
1 Jul 48 Tsingtao 


17th Jun 45 Hawaii from 1st S&S Bn deact Jun 46 Hawaii 
18th Jun 45 Maui from 2d S&S Bn deact Dec 46 Maui 
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J.4. Fleet Marine Force Supply and Service Companies, 
Detachments, and Platoons 


1st-49th Marine Depot Companies 


These African American—manned units were formed between Mar 43 and Oct 
45 at Montford Point Camp, Camp Lejeune to provide stevedore support to 
depots, shore parties, and service units. Originally consisting of two platoons, 
the 1st-11th Companies received a third platoon in Oct/Nov 43, as did all later 
companies. Twelve companies saw limited combat. All were deactivated by 
Sep 47. Many sources refer to 51 depot companies being formed. This is because 
the original 5th and 6th Depot Companies (activated in Jul 43) were deacti- 
vated in Oct and Aug 43, respectively, and their platoons reassigned as 3d Pla- 
toons to the 1st-4th Depot Companies. New 5th and 6th Depot Companies were 
activated in Nov and Dec 44. The 46th-49th Companies were formed after the 
war. 

Two postwar African American depot companies were formed from Heavy An- 
tiaircraft Group (Provisional) assets (active from Feb 46 to Feb 47), itself formed 
from the 52d Defense Battalion. The 1st and 3d Depot Companies (Provisional) 
were formed on Saipan on 1 Mar 47 and deactivated there on 30 Jun 47 (see Chap- 
ter 1.C.5.). They did not carry the lineages of wartime companies. 


Co Activated Deactivated 

1st 8 Mar 43 4 Jan 46 Montford Point 
2d 23 Apr 43 4 Jan 46 Montford Point 
3d 23 Apr 43 4 Jan 46 Montford Point 
4th 1 Jun 43 31 Oct 145 Guam 

5th 8 Jul 43 (first) 31 Oct 43 New Caledonia 
6th 8 Jul 43 (first) 31 Aug 43 New Caledonia 
7th 16 Aug 43 11 Dec 45 Montford Point 
8th 16 Aug 43 10 Dec 45 Montford Point 
9th* 15 Sep 43 31 Dec 45 Montford Point 
10th* 15 Sep 43 22 Dec 45 Montford Point 
11th* 7 Oct 43 4 Dec 45 Saipan 

12th) =7 Oct 43 11 Dec 45 Montford Point 
13th ~=61 Nov 43 30 Nov 45 Guam 

14th 1 Nov 43 30 Nov 45 Guam 

15th 1 Dec 43 30 Nov 45 Ennubirr Island, Kwajalein Atollt 
16th 2 Dec 43 29 Jan 46 Montford Point 
17th = 1 Jan 44 16 Jan 46 Montford Point 
18th* 1 Jan 44 29 Jan 46 Montford Point 
19th* 1 Feb 44 25 Feb 46 Montford Point 
20th* 1 Feb 44 21 Feb 46 Montford Point 
21st 1 Mar 44 2 Apr 46 Montford Point 


22d 1 Mar 44 2 Apr 46 Montford Point 
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23d 1 Apr 44 5 Apr 46 Montford Point 
24th 1 Apr 44 15 Nov 45 Nagasaki, Japan 
25th 1 Mar 44 2 May 46 Montford Point 
26th 1 May 44 2 May 46 Montford Point 
27th = 1 Jun 44 16 Apr 46 Montford Point 
28th 1 Jun 44 2 May 46 Montford Point 
29th 1 Jul 44 8 May 46 Montford Point 
30th =. 1: Jul 44 8 Apr 46 Montford Point 
31st 1 Aug 44 30 Nov 45 Maui, TH 

32d 1 Aug 44 8 May 46 Montford Point 
33d* 1 Sep 44 31 Jan 46 Guam 

34th* 1 Sep 44 31 Jan 46 Guam 

35th = 1 Oct 44 6 Jun 46 Montford Point 
36th* 1 Oct 44 17 Jun 46 Montford Point 
37th* 1 Nov 44 2 Apr 46 Montford Point 
38th* 1 Nov 44 2 Apr 46 Montford Point 


5th* 1 Nov 44 (second) 21 Feb 4 Montford Point 
6th 1 Dec 44 (second) 31 Dec 43 Guam 


39th =. 1 Dec 44 10 Jun 46 Guam 

40th 1 Dec 44 4 May 46 Saipan 

41st 3 Mar 45 23 Mar 46 Maui, TH 
42d 14 Mar 45 15 Mar 46 Sasebo, Japan 
43d 14 Mar 45 15 Mar 46 Sasebo, Japan 
44th 18 Apr 45 8 Apr 46 Montford Point 
45th 10 Aug 45 6 Jun 46 Montford Point 
46th 1 Oct 45 15 Jul 46 Montford Point 
47th =1 Oct 45 31 Oct 46 Oahu, TH 
48th 1 Oct 45 10 Jun 46 Guam 

49th 1 Oct 45 30 Sep 47 Guam 


*Limited combat participation. 
tOfficial records state “Allen Island.” ALLEN was actually Ennubirr Island’s code name. 
1943 USMC 3-0-110 USN 0; 1944 USMC 4-0-160 USN 0-0-3. 


Provisional Depot Companies 


In addition to the regularly established depot companies, a number of provi- 
sional companies were formed. The 4th Base Depot formed Marine Depot Com- 
panies A and B on 1 Jan 44. The 5th Field Depot soon followed by forming 
Marine Depot Companies A and B on 1 Feb 44. The 4th and 5th Depots were 
located on Banika Island, Russell Islands. These companies were disbanded when 
additional African American Marine depot companies became available later in 
the year. VAC formed the 1st Provisional Depot Company on 18 Mar 44 on 
Kauai, TH, but disbanded it the following month. 
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1st-12th Marine Ammunition Companies 


The four-platoon African American ammunition companies were formed be- 
tween Oct 43 and Sep 44 at Montford Point Camp, Camp Lejeune. They provided 
ammunition handling support to depots, shore parties, and service units. Seven 
companies saw limited combat. All were deactivated by Sep 47. 


Co Activated Deactivated 
1st* 1 Oct 43 21 Feb 46 Montford Point 


2d* 1 Nov 43 = 20 Jan 46 Guam 

3d* 2 Dec 43 25 Feb 46 Montford Point 
4th* 1 Jan 44 8 Mar 46 Guam 

5th 1 Feb 44 4 Jul 46 Montford Point 
6th 1 Mar 44 ~— 15 Dec 45 Sasebo, Japan 
7th* 1 Apr 44 — 8 Mar 46 Montford Point 
8th* 1 Mar 44 30 Sep 47 Guam 

9th 1 Jun 44 4 Jul 46 Montford Point 
10th 1 Jul 44 6 Mar 46 Montford Point 
llth 1Aug44 = 4 Jul 46 Montford Point 
12th* 1Sep44 5 Apr 46 Montford Point 


*Limited combat participation. 
USMC 7-0-250 USN 0-0-4. 


Provisional Ammunition Companies 


Three provisional ammunition companies were formed by depots: Ammuni- 
tion Company, 4th Base Depot on 1 Jan 44; Ammunition Company, 5th Field 
Depot on 1 Feb 44 (both depots were on Banika Island, Russell Islands); and 
Ammunition Company, Ist Field Depot on 1 Mar 44 in Nouméa, New Caledonia. 
These companies were disbanded when additional African American Marine am- 
munition companies became available later in the year. 


Reclamation Company, 4th Base Depot 


This one-of-a-kind provisional unit was formed by the 4th Base Depot on Ban- 
ika Island, Russell Islands, on 3 Mar 44. It was disbanded later in the year. 


1st-3d Separate Headquarters and Supply Companies 
(Provisional) 


The 1st and 2d Companies were formed by Service Command, FMFPac at 
Marine Camp, Hilo, TH, in Aug 45 and assigned to the 8th Service Regiment in 
Sep 45. Both deployed to Japan, where they controlled service units detached 
from their parent organizations. They were disbanded in Japan on 11 Jan 46 and 
31 Oct 45, respectively. The 3d Company was activated and attached to the 7th 
Service Regiment in Feb 46 and disbanded in China on 19 Apr (USMC 21-8-299 
USN 2-0-6). 
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1st Fumigation and Bath Company (Provisional) 


The unique unit was formed in Jun 45 and attached to the 8th Service Regiment 
in Sasebo, Japan, on 23 September. It was disbanded there on 30 Nov 45. 


1st Salvage Collecting Company (Provisional) 


This company was formed on Guam in Jul 45 and tasked with processing 
recovered vehicles and equipment in Sasebo, Japan, under the 8th Service Reg- 
iment. It was disbanded in Japan on 31 Mar 46 (USMC 5-1-164 USN 0). 


1st-3d Provisional Marine Detachments/Marine Camp 
Detachments 


These units were raised by Mar Admin Comd, VAC in Apr-May 44 and trans- 
ferred to Admin Comd, FMFPac in June. They consisted of around 300 personnel 
providing service and maintenance support to Marine camps in the Hawaiian 
Islands. On 24 Aug 44, they were placed directly under FMFPac. In Apr 45, they 
were reattached to Supply Service (later, Service Command), FMFPac. They re- 
ceived a T/O in May 45 and were redesignated Marine Camp Detachments in 
Jun. The 2d was attached to the 17th Service Battalion, and the 3d to the 18th. 


Det Activated Deactivated 

1st 1 Apr 44 Kauai May 46 Kauai 

2d May 44 Pearl Harbor, Oahu Dec 45 Pearl Harbor, Oahu 
3d = May 44 Maui Apr 46 Maui 


USMC 9-1-257 USN 0-0-3. 


1st Field Service Group (Provisional) 


This company-size unit was formed on Guam in Jun 45 from assets of the 
disbanded 1st and 2d Field Service Commands. It served as a logistics planning 
staff and after the war aided the redeployment of Marine units. It was assigned 
to Service Command, FMFPac until disbanded in Jun 46. 


1st and 2d Laundry Companies/1st-8th Separate Laundry 
Platoons 


Separate laundry platoons began to be formed in Jan 44 at Camp Elliott to 
provide more responsive support to the growing FMF than had previously been 
given by the Navy. They consolidated into the 1st and 2d Laundry Companies 
in Apr 44, with the odd-numbered platoons assigned to the 1st Company and 
the even-numbered to the 2d. The two company headquarters were formed at 
Camp Elliott and supported IIIAC and VAC, respectively. A platoon was nor- 
mally attached to a division. Due to the habitual widespread deployment of their 
four platoons, the companies were deactivated in Feb 45, and the platoons were 
again made separate, reverting to their original designations. 


Platoons 1st Company  Deact Platoons 2d Company Deact 
1st 1st Apr 462d Ist Dec 45 
3d 2d May 46 4th 2d Mar 46 
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5th 3d May 46 6th 3d Dec 45 
7th 4th May 46 8th 4th Apr 46 


USMC 1-0-59 USN 0. 


1st-6th Bakery Platoons (Provisional) 


Two unnumbered provisional bakery platoons were formed from 2d Marine 
Division assets in Jun 41 for assignment to the 1st Marine Brigade (Provisional) 
in Iceland. They were disbanded in Mar 42. The 1st—-6th Platoons were formed 
in the late summer of 1945 to support units on occupation duty in Japan and 
China. They were usually attached to service regiments and depots. The Marines 
had previously depended on regimental bakery sections of the divisional Service 
Battalions’ Service and Supply Company plus baked goods prepared aboard 
Navy ships, a luxury that the Marines were often not afforded during the oc- 
cupation (USMC 1-0-41 USN 0). 


1st-3d Ammunition Renovation Platoons 


These platoons were formed at Camp Lejeune in the late summer of 1945 to 
refurbish deteriorating ammunition stocks at overseas stations. They were at- 
tached to service depots and battalions until disbanded after the war (USMC 1-1- 
55 USN 0). 


J.5. Fleet Marine Force Liaison Detachments 


To more effectively coordinate joint operations with major Army headquarters 
and control Marine units stationed in specific areas, FMFPac activated various 
Marine liaison detachments. 


South Pacific Echelon, FMFPac (Provisional) 
This small detachment was formed on Guadalcanal in Dec 44 to coordinate Marine units 
based in the Solomon Islands. In May 45, with few Marine units remaining in the Solo- 
mons, it was moved to Guam and disbanded. 


Marine Detachment (Provisional), Marianas Area 

Formed as Forward Echelon, FMFPac (Provisional) on Guam in early Dec 44, it coordi- 
nated Marine units based on Guam, Tinian, Saipan, and Rota. On 5 Jul 45, it was rede- 
signated Marine Detachment (Provisional), Marianas Area and placed directly under 
FMFPac. It was disbanded in Dec 45, and its assets were absorbed into MP units (USMC 
19-0-44 USN 0-0-1). 

Marine Detachment (Provisional), Ryukyus Area 

FMFPac formed this detachment on Okinawa in late Jun 45 to coordinate Marine units in 
the Ryukyus Islands. It was disbanded in Nov 45 (USMC 19-0-44 USN 0-0-1). 


Marine Detachment, U.S. Sixth Army 

This detachment was activated on 1 Jan 45 to coordinate planning for the invasion of 
Japan and later occupation duties. It was deactivated on 26 Jan 46 in Kyoto, Japan, when 
Sixth Army was inactivated. 


Marine Detachment, U.S. Tenth Army 

To coordinate planning for the Okinawa campaign, this detachment was activated on 1 
Jan 45 at Pearl Harbor. It remained with Tenth Army through the campaign and was 
deactivated on 15 Oct 45, when Tenth Army was inactivated on Okinawa. 
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Marine Detachment (Provisional), U.S. Army Forces, Western Pacific 
This detachment was formed on 19 Jun 45 on Okinawa to coordinate strategic planning 
for the invasion of Japan. It was disbanded at the war’s end. 


K. MEDICAL UNITS 


Marine medical units were manned by Navy personnel, but some Marines 
were assigned to provide support functions. Besides medical units, Navy medical 
personnel were assigned directly to Marine combat, special troops, and service 
troops units at regimental and battalion levels. 


K.1. Medical Battalions and Companies 
1st-6th Medical Battalions, Marine Division 


The 1st and 2d Medical Battalions were activated as part of the Ist and 2d 
Marine Brigades, FMF and grew to four companies. These battalions grew from 
the Brigades’ 1st and 2d Medical Companies activated in the mid-1930s. The 1st 
Battalion’s companies were originally designated 5th—-8th, and the 2d Battalion’s 
were Ist-4th. They were redesignated A—D in both battalions on 1 May 41, and 
later a Company E was activated in both. The later five-company battalions were 
activated with their parent divisions. One company supported each infantry reg- 
iment, while the other two supported other divisional units. Approximately four- 
fifths of the battalion was manned by Navy personnel. 


Bn Activated Deactivated 

1st 6 Sep 40 Quantico’ Remained active 

2d =: 15 Jan 41 San Diego? Remained active 

3d: 12 Aug 42 San Diego® 1 Dec 45 Guam 

4th 8 Jul 43 Cp Pendleton 28 Nov 45 Cp Pendleton 
5th 1 Dec 43 Cp Pendleton 12 Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 
6th 1 Oct 44 Cp Pendleton* 26 Mar 46 Tsingtao, China 


Remarks: 

‘Assigned to 1st Marine Brigade, FMF and reassigned to 1st Marine Division on 1 Feb 41. 

Assigned to 2d Marine Brigade, FMF and reassigned to 2d Marine Division on 1 Feb 41. 

°Assigned to 2d Marine Division from Aug to Sep 42 and reassigned to 3d Marine Division. 

“Headquarters and Service Company and Company E were activated at Camp Pendleton. Companies 
A, B, and C were formed from Medical Companies, 4th, 22d, and 29th Marines on Guadalcanal 
on 24 Nov 44, when the rest of the battalion arrived. Company D was formed from the 5th 
Separate Medical Company at the same time. 


1st/III and V Corps Medical Battalions 


Corps medical battalions supported assigned and attached corps troops units 
with their three companies. The 1st Corps Medical Battalion originally had five 
companies until Mar 44, when two were detached to form VAC Medical Battal- 
ion. Like divisional medical battalions, the corps battalions comprised largely 
Navy personnel. 
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Bn Activated Redesignated/Deactivated 

Ist Corps Dec 42 Cp Elliott redes III[AC Medical Battalion 15 Apr 44 Guadal- 
canal 

IAC 15 Apr 44 Guadalcanal deact 15 Mar 46 Tiensin, China 

VAC Mar 44 Cp Elliott deact 3 Jan 46 Cp Pendleton 


5 companies USMC 1-0-140 USN 63-0-395; 3 companies USMC 1-0-90 USN 28-0-214. 


1st-5th Separate Medical Companies 


These companies were attached to the 2d and 3d Marine Brigades in the Sa- 
moas or directly to Defense Force, Samoan Group in 1942-43. They were created 
by redesignating companies from divisional medical battalions and usually re- 
verted to their original designations and assignments. The 5th Company went 
on to serve with VAC until attached to 1st Battalion, 29th Marines (Reinforced) 
in Aug 44. It was absorbed into the 6th Medical Battalion on 24 Nov 44 as its 
Company D (USMC 0-0-24 USN 7-0-70). 


Medical Detachment, Personnel Group, Marine Fleet Air, West 
Coast 


Assigned to Personnel Group, MarFAirWest, this provisional, company-size 
unit conducted medical out-processing for demobilizing Marine aviation person- 
nel and served as a casual unit for Navy medical personnel assigned to Marine 
aviation units. It was formed at Marine Corps Air Depot, Miramar in Aug 45 
and disbanded there on 1 Aug 46. See Chapter 8.A.2., Service Group, 
MAWPacFMF/Personnel Group, MarFAirWest. 


K.2. Hospitals 
Portable Surgical Hospital No. 1 (Provisional) 


This unit was formed in late 1943 from VAC medical unit assets for attachment 
to Tactical Group 1, VAC. It was manned almost entirely by Navy personnel. It 
was disbanded in early 1944. 


Corps Evacuation Hospitals No. 1-3 


Corps evacuation hospitals assisted divisional and corps medical battalions 
with the stabilization and evacuation of casualties to ships. They were formed 
in Jul 44 at Camp Lejeune, moved to Camp Pendleton in Sep 44, and assigned 
to FMFPac. Corps Evacuation Hospital No. 1 was attached to VAC, while No. 2 
and 3 were attached to IIIAC. No. 3 was reattached to Island Command, Oki- 
nawa in May 45 and back to IIIAC in Jul. In Aug 45, No. 3 was attached to VAC. 
In Japan No. 1 was reduced to zero strength in Nov 45, and its personnel were 
absorbed into No. 3. No. 3 was moved to Camp Pendleton in Apr 46, and it and 
the paper No. 1 were deactivated. No. 2, en route to China, was instead returned 
to Camp Pendleton and deactivated in Nov 45. In many Marine documents they 
are listed as Corps Evacuation Hospitals I, II, and III (the numbers did not relate 
to an amphibious corps) (USMC 0 USN 27-0-223). 
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L. REPLACEMENT, TRANSIENT, AND CASUAL UNITS 


L.1. Replacement Battalions, Drafts, Companies, and 
Detachments 


Provisional Marine Companies A-W were formed in late 1940 to transfer 
personnel from the East Coast to reinforce the 1st Marine Brigade, FMF at Guan- 
taénamo Bay in anticipation of its being enlarged to a division. They were deac- 
tivated as their personnel were absorbed into divisional units. 

Replacement battalions were not formed until Sep 42, and then only reluc- 
tantly. The emphasis was to fully man deployed units and replenish them with 
fresh troops once their combat mission was completed. The realities of combat 
and the unexpected numbers lost through disease and combat fatigue forced a 
change in procedures. Not until Guam in Jul 44 and Peleliu in Aug did Marine 
planners attach provisional replacement companies to the 1st Provisional Marine 
Brigade and 1st Marine Division. The 1st-12th and 14th-69th Replacement Bat- 
talions were raised between Sep 42 and Jun 44 at Marine Corps Base, San Diego; 
Camp Pendleton; and New River/Camp Lejeune as a means of transferring 
officers and men to the war zone. The 13th Replacement Battalion was raised 
on Western Samoa from the 3d Marine Brigade, FMF. Replacement battalions 
varied greatly in size from a few hundred troops to over 1,000. The 1st, 2d, 3d, 
5th, 7th, 15th, and 19th Replacement Battalions raised on the East Coast were 
trained and acclimatized in American Samoa between Dec 42 and Jul 43 at the 
Replacement Training Center, Tutuila, American Samoa. The Center was dis- 
banded on 21 Aug 43. The 1st-13th Garrison Replacement Detachments were 
raised from the fall of 1942 through early 1943 to transfer personnel to South 
Pacific garrisons. 

In Jul 44, replacement drafts began to be raised in the place of battalions. While 
their strength varied, they generally held over 1,000 troops and, infrequently, 
almost 5,000. Beginning with the 24th Replacement Draft in Oct 44, their strength 
was more or less standardized at 60-plus officers, 1,250 enlisted men, six Navy 
medical officers, and 57 corpsmen. The 1st-81st Replacement Drafts had been 
raised by V-J Day. Replacement drafts continued to be raised to replace troops 
garrisoning Pacific islands and on occupation duty in Japan and China as vet- 
erans returned home. By early 1946, replacement drafts had up to 1,000 enlisted 
men and six officers; they were frequently smaller. The 82d-112th Replacement 
Drafts were formed after the war. The last, the 112th, was formed at Camp 
Pendleton in Jan 47 and transferred overseas on 3 Feb. After this, replacements 
were transferred in small detachments and on an individual basis until the Ko- 
rean War, when replacement drafts were again raised, and the numbering system 
began anew. 

Replacement battalions and drafts had a headquarters and service company 
and were internally organized into lettered companies and platoons for control 
purposes. They were not composed solely of infantrymen but included a selec- 
tion of specialists. The units undertook individual and small unit training while 
in transit and were sometimes afforded opportunities to conduct tactical training 
at staging bases. Most were employed simply to transfer replacements from the 
States to combat-depleted divisions that were recovering from operations. For 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa, drafts were attached directly to corps and divisions, were 
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transported with them to island objectives, and were credited with campaign 
participation. There, the units were initially attached to divisional shore parties 
to unload cargo on the beaches, and the troops were parceled out to combat 
units as required. Staging Regiment, Marine Training Command was formed 
at Camp Pendleton in Jun 45 to administer replacement drafts before their trans- 
fer overseas. It included Headquarters and Service, Causal, and Combat Swim- 
ming Companies. The latter provided swimming and water survival instruction. 
The Regiment was disbanded in Feb 47 after the last replacement draft departed. 

Smaller replacement units consisting of specialized individuals were also 
formed to transfer personnel to the theater of operations. These included the 1st— 
3d Stewards Branch Replacement Battalions, 1st-5th Colored Replacement 
Drafts, and 1st-3d War Dog Replacement Detachments. 


L.2. Transient Centers 


Transient centers were established in the Pacific Theater to administer 
and house deploying replacements and veterans rotating home. Sick and in- 
jured personnel in Navy hospitals and prisons were also assigned on paper to 
transient centers. Regulating Station (Transient Center), IMAC was formed on 1 
Apr 43 from Casual and Replacement Battalion, IMAC and redesignated only 
as Transient Center, IMAC in Jun. It was based at Nouméa, New Caledonia. 
Transient Center, VAC was established on Oahu on 20 Oct 43. It was rede- 
signated Transient Center, ITAC on 15 Apr 44. In May 44, due to the pending 
formation of FMFPac, Transient Center, IIIAC was redesignated Transient Cen- 
ter, VAC (Forward Echelon). Its authorized strength and location remained un- 
changed. 

In Jun 44, Transient Center, VAC on Oahu was redesignated Transient Center, 
FMFPac, and the Forward Echelon at Nouméa was redesignated Transient Cen- 
ter, FMFPac (Forward Echelon). They were under AdminComd, FMFPac. Both 
centers retained approximately the same strength and were organized the same 
with headquarters and service companies and casual, replacement, and service 
battalions. The three battalions had a headquarters company (cadre) and lettered 
casual, replacement, or service companies formed as required to administer sev- 
eral hundred to thousands of transient and casual troops. In Sep 44, the two 
centers were consolidated into Transient Center, FMFPac on Oahu, but it was 
maintained at double strength. In Dec 44, the Center was again split as before, 
and the Forward Echelon (Provisional) was deployed to Guam the following 
month. In Jul 45, the Forward Echelon was redesignated Transient Center, 
FMFPac, Marianas Area. Both centers disbanded their casual and replacement 
battalions in Feb 46. The Center on Oahu was disbanded in Mar 46 and replaced 
by Casual Company (Provisional), 6th Service Depot, also on Oahu. The Center 
on Guam was reduced in size. It, too, was disbanded in May 46 and replaced 
by Casual Company (Provisional), Marianas Area, FMFPac (1943 USMC 48-8- 
330 USN 20-1-73; 1944 USMC 51-8-343 USN 20-1-73; 1945 USMC 54-4-504 USN 
20-1-73). 


L.3. Casual Units 


Casual units administered in-transient personnel, sick and injured Marines 
in Navy hospitals, troops on convalescent leave, and prisoners in certain con- 
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finement facilities. Personnel not physically present at casual units were as- 
signed on paper. Numerous casual units existed briefly at various stations such 
as the 1st Provisional Company, Marine Barracks, Naval Station, Guantanamo 
Bay in early 1941. Casual Detachment, IMAC was formed in Jan 43 at Nouméa, 
New Caledonia; expanded to the Casual and Replacement Battalion, IMAC in 
Feb; and reorganized as Regulating Station (Transient Center), IMAC in Apr. 
Some Stateside Marine barracks possessed casual companies to administer 
casual personnel in specific areas. The Casual Section, Headquarters and Service 
Company, Force Special Troops, Marine Forces, 14th Naval District was acti- 
vated on 1 Jul 43 at Pearl Harbor. Its assets were received from Casual 
Company, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, active from 15 Oct 42 
to 30 Jun 43 and formed from Marine Detachments, USS Oklahoma (BB-37), USS 
Astoria (CA-34), USS Quincy (CA-39), and USS Vincennes (CA-44). The section 
was redesignated Casual Company, Force Special Troops on 1 May 44. It 
supported MarGarForPac barracks and detachments until deactivated on 31 Dec 
45. The 1st and 4th Casual Companies (Provisional) were formed by FMFPac in 
Oct 44 at Nouméa, New Caledonia, and Guadalcanal, respectively, to adminis- 
ter casual troops at those major Marine bases. The 1st was disbanded in Apr 45, 
and the 4th in May. The 1st Provisional Marine Brigade formed a Casual De- 
tachment when organized in Apr 44, while the 6th Marine Division had a sim- 
ilar detachment from Sep to Oct 44 A number of unique casual units were 
temporarily formed to administer unassigned personnel or rotate troops. One 
example is the 14th Defense Battalion’s late 1943 rotation of troops from New 
Caledonia to rest-and-recreation in New Zealand. The 1st-3d Rehabilitation 
Units allowed one-third of the battalion to rotate at a time. The 1st-10th Casual 
Officer Detachments were formed at Camp Pendleton in mid-1945 to administer 
newly commissioned officers prior to assignment to units and officers rotat- 
ing from overseas assignments. Some of these detachments were transferred to 
Hawaii. 


M. MISCELLANEOUS MARINE UNITS 
1st and 2d Chemical Companies, Marine Brigade 


These chemical detection and decontamination units were formed as the 1st 
and 2d Chemical Companies, Force Special Troops and reassigned to the 1st and 
2d Marine Brigades, FMF on 1 Jul 36. They remained with the 1st and 2d Marine 
Divisions when formed on 1 Feb 41. The 1st was deactivated on 16 Apr 41, and 
the 2d on 7 Jun. The personnel were reassigned to infantry units. An unnum- 
bered provisional chemical platoon was formed from 2d Chemical Company 
personnel in Jun 41 for assignment to the Ist Marine Brigade (Provisional) in 
Iceland. It was disbanded in Mar 42. 


Marine Beach Jumper Unit No. 1 


This provisional 77-man unit was formed in Jul 43 at Navy Yard, Norfolk, 
Virginia, to conduct offshore deception demonstrations in landing craft and small 
boats (boat maneuvering, pyrotechnics firing, broadcasting recordings of anchor 
chains dropping and landing craft being lowered) to deceive the Japanese of 
actual landing sites. The name of this tactical deception unit was itself to be 
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deceptive as to its role. The concept was developed by the British in the Medi- 
terranean in 1942. The unit was assigned to IMAC at Nouméa, New Caledonia, 
in Sep 43. Because of similar U.S. Navy units’ marginal performance in the Med- 
iterranean, the beach jumpers were disbanded in Feb 44 without being combat- 
tested. 


Guam Militia, Insular Force Guard, Insular Patrol, and Combat 
Patrol 


While not true Marine units, these organizations were advised by Marine Bar- 
racks, Sumay, Guam. The Marines have long experience in organizing, training, 
and leading indigenous paramilitary forces. These included the Guardia Nacional 
Dominicana (1917-22), renamed the Policia Nacional Dominicana (1922-24); Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti (1919-28), renamed the Garde d’Haiti (1928-34); Guardia Nacional 
de Nicaragua (1927-33); and the Samoan Fiti Fiti Guard (1904-51). Once the Ma- 
rines departed, these forces often became those nations’ armies. Marine officers 
and NCOs were seconded as officers in these organizations. They chased guer- 
rillas and bandits; secured the cities; patrolled the countryside; provided police 
services; built roads, schools, hospitals, and telegraph lines; and were often the 
only form of government and justice in remote areas. The Marines even estab- 
lished military academies to produce indigenous officers. 

The Guam Militia was formed in 1917 by the Navy Department as a com- 
ponent of the U.S. Navy Reserve. Service in the Guam Militia was compulsory 
for all fit Guamanians (Chamorrans). From 1919, Militia members were enrolled 
as Marine Corps Native Auxiliaries. Advisers were assigned from the Marine 
Barracks and the Insular Patrol. Due to various problems, the Militia was reor- 
ganized on 14 Feb 37 and modeled after the California National Guard. Service 
was now on a voluntary basis with two-year enlistments, and the Militia Reserve 
was abolished. The unarmed Guam Militia served merely as a ceremonial march- 
ing unit and played no part in the 8-10 Dec 41 defense of Guam. 

The Guam Insular Force Guard was established in 1901 with nine men to 
guard naval installations. The status of its personnel was the same as the Guam 
Militia’s, from which its members were drawn. Its personnel carried Navy-style 
rank titles and wore Navy uniforms. During World War I it grew to 100 men 
but was allowed to dwindle away until 1941. Authorized to accept new enlist- 
ments on 10 Apr 41, the Insular Force grew to over 200 but was poorly equipped. 
At the time of the 8-10 Dec 41 Japanese attack, the Insular Guard consisted of 
246 men, of whom 16 constituted the band. The Insular Force fought in Agana, 
alongside its Marine advisers, suffering four dead and a few wounded. 

The 80-islander Guam Insular Patrol, with 29 Marine advisers assigned, was 
stationed in villages across the island. The Patrol had been formed as the island’s 
police force by the Navy after the United States received control of Guam in 
1899. It offered light resistance to the Japanese. Both the Guard and Patrol sur- 
rendered along with the Marine Barracks on 10 Dec 41. 

An organization identified in contemporary documents as the Enemy Jap Pa- 
trol, Guam Police Department was established in Nov 44 by Island Commander, 
Guam to assist the 3d Marine Division with the destruction of Japanese holdouts. 
Postwar documents refer to the Patrol as the Guam Combat Patrol in an early 
“political correctness” effort. It was also referred to as the Local Security Patrol 
Force and Combat Police Patrol. Advised by Island Command Marines, the 16- 
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man patrol, comprising Guam Insular Patrol veterans, accounted for approxi- 
mately 275 Japanese while suffering two dead and four wounded. The patrol 
was disbanded in Jan 45, but many documents are in conflict as to the period it 
was operational, citing widely divergent dates. (In 1983, Congress granted the 
patrol veteran status.) Individual Guamanians also volunteered to serve as scouts 
and guides for the Marines and Army during the mop-up of Guam and other 
Northern Mariana islands, Saipan, Pagan, and Maug, between Jun 44 and Sep 
45 as Chamorro Marine Scouts. They were attached to the 6th Provisional Mili- 
tary Police Battalion from Aug to Sep 45. The Guamanian Police continued to 
conduct combat patrols in search of Japanese holdouts into the 1950s. 


NOTES 


1. The size of Marine rifle squads has fluctuated over the years between 8 and 14 men. 
This depended on weapons, tactical principles, and manning constraints. The origins of 
the Marine squad can be traced to the War of 1812, when 6-man units were sent aloft to 
the fighting tops. A single sharpshooter kept up a rapid fire on the enemy in the fighting 
tops and the decks below while the other five reloaded muskets. 

2. Marine parachute units are often colloquially referred to as “Paramarines,” a term 
that the Marine Corps discourages as it implies that the parachutists were “half-Marines” 
or “semi-Marines.” 

3. The Islands Coastwatching Service (Operation FERDINAND), established in 1919, was 
administered by the Directorate of Intelligence, Royal Australian Navy (RAN). It consisted 
of native-aided Australian, New Zealander, and British civil servants, missionaries, and 
planters hiding out on Japanese-held islands. They were granted RAN Volunteer Reserve 
officer commissions. The Coastwatchers reported enemy ship movements, aircraft flights, 
and activities ashore on New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and Solomon Islands via 
short-wave radio to the Coastwatcher Headquarters in Townesville, Australia. Some 
Americans, including Marines, were assigned in 1943 after it was placed under the AIB 
in Jul 42. The Coastwatchers’ intelligence reports, recovery of downed airmen and ma- 
rooned seamen, and small-scale guerrilla activities were invaluable to the war effort. 

4. Company D, 2d Light Tank Battalion was briefly equipped with New Zealand full- 
tracked Bren gun carriers between the Guadalcanal and Tarawa operations but did not 
employ them in combat. 

5. They continued the mission and lineages of the 2d and 1st Pioneer Battalions, but 
not the lineages of the 1943-44 16th and 17th Marines. The shore party battalions were 
deactivated in 1957, and the existing divisional 1st-3d Engineer Battalions were redesig- 
nated “Pioneer.” Shore party duties were assumed by the divisional 1st and 2d Service 
Battalions. The pioneer/shore party battalions were reactivated as Landing Support Bat- 
talions in 1963/64, and the divisional “Pioneer” battalions were again redesignated “En- 
gineer.” 

6. The light tank companies of 1942-44 had 18 M2A4, M3, or M5 tanks in three five- 
tank platoons and three in the company headquarters. Divisional medium tank companies 
from 1944 had 15 M4 tanks organized into four three-tank platoons with three in the 
headquarters. The Marines envisioned tanks in the infantry support role; four platoons 
allowed more flexibility in attachment to battalion landing teams, and the smaller platoons 
were more agile in jungles and on small atolls. Army tank companies had 17 M4s organ- 
ized into three five-tank platoons and two in the headquarters, an organization more 
suited for slugging it out with German panzers. By the time of the Marianas operations 
it was realized that the five-tank platoon was more effective in open terrain and main- 
tained staying power after suffering losses. Two of the small platoons were often attached 
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to an infantry battalion to provide the necessary support. Many recommendations were 
made to return to the five-tank platoon, but this did not occur until after the war. 

7. These were not the first Marine armored car units. The 1st Armored Car Squadron 
was organized in 1917 and equipped with five King armored cars. It was attached to the 
Ist Regiment, Ist Advance Base Brigade in 1919 and served in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic until deactivated in 1921. M3A1 armored cars were also assigned to the 2d 
Antitank Battalion. 

8. Each section possessed 13 teams or parties, one each to the division headquarters, 
the three infantry regiments, and the nine infantry battalions. 

9. Designated Cargo Companies No. 1 and 2 in 7th Service Regiment and Companies 
A and B in 8th Regiment. 
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Fleet Marine Force Ground 
Unit Operations 


Initial Engagements 

A.1. Pearl Harbor 

A.2. North China 

A.3. Defense of Guam 

AA. Defense of Wake Island 

A.5. Philippine Islands 

Defense of Midway Island 

Guadalcanal Operation 

Makin Atoll Raid 

Seizure of the Russell Islands 

New Georgia Operation 

F.1. New Georgia—Rendova—-Vangunu—Arundel Operations 
F.2. Vella Lavella Occupation 

F.3. Occupation and Consolidation of Woodlark Island 
Bougainville Operation and Consolidation of Northern Solomons 
G.1. Treasury Islands Landings 

G.2. Choiseul Island Diversion 

G.3. Occupation and Defense of Cape Torokina, Bougainville 
Gilbert Islands Operations 

H.1. Ellice Islands Occupation 

H.2. Tarawa Atoll Assault 

New Britain Campaign 

I.1. Cape Gloucester Landing 

1.2. Volupai-Talasea Landing 

Marshall Islands Operations 
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J.1. Roi-Namur Assault (Kwajalein-Majuro Occupation) 
J.2._ Eniwetok Occupation 


A 


Emirau Landing and Occupation 


Mariana Islands Operations 

L.1. Capture and Occupation of Saipan 
L.2. Capture and Occupation of Tinian 
L.3. Capture and Occupation of Guam 
Capture and Occupation of Peleliu 

Leyte, Philippines Operation 

Assault and Occupation of Iwo Jima 
Assault and Occupation of Okinawa Gunto 
Yokosuka, Japan Landing and Occupation 
Planned Invasion of Japan 


PROTROZE 


Postwar Surrender of Bypassed Japanese Forces 


This chapter provides information concerning Fleet Marine Force ground unit 
combat operations. A specific operation’s or campaign’s section heading provides 
the operation’s code name, inclusive campaign dates, H-hour and D-day (see 
following discussion), date and time the objective was declared secure, and ex- 
planatory remarks. 

The listed task organization is as on D-day. This changed little during short- 
duration operations and more frequently on extended operations, although the 
original organization often remained basically intact. The task organization of 
units executing follow-on special operations is also provided. Fleet Marine Force 
ground units, attached Marine aviation ground units, and attached Army and 
Navy shore units are included to provide all elements participating in the op- 
eration. Four Marine aviation units are included in this list: air warning and 
barrage balloon squadrons, landing force air support control units, and obser- 
vation squadrons when attached directly to ground units. Unfortunately, the 
strength of the landing force was often difficult to determine. Sources frequently 
quoted widely different figures due to divergent calculation criteria. Approxi- 
mate strength figures are provided in some cases. Assigned tank and landing 
vehicle, tracked (LVT) models follow tank and amphibian tractor units. 

Major participating Army ground units operating in conjunction with Marine 
units are listed in order to fully depict the scope of joint operations and provide 
a balanced picture of the campaign. Marine Corps units attached to Army units 
are prefixed by (>). The Navy amphibious force supporting the operation is 
listed along with participating Navy shore units. 

Landing beaches are described by their designated colors and numbers and 
on what portion of the island they were located. Beaches were designated by 
colors and numbers from right to left (from the perspective of the landing force) 
with the standard order being RED, BLUE, YELLOW, and GREEN (there were excep- 
tions to this scheme, and BROWN, WHITE, ORANGE, and PURPLE were also em- 
ployed). The order in which major infantry units landed is provided. 

Most units in the task organization list can be considered to have participated 
for the duration of the campaign. Units that arrived late or departed early are 
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identified as such. Some late arriving units landed task-organized for combat, 
and this is addressed. 

Japanese opposition is those forces present on the island or in the objective 
area at the time of the initial landing and does not normally include later rein- 
forcing units. Only key combat units are listed for the Solomon Islands opera- 
tions (Guadalcanal-Tulagi, New Georgia Group, Bougainville) and New Britain. 
Japanese losses are listed only during the initial landings and the immediate 
following period for these operations. For subsequent operations, total Japanese 
losses are listed. 

Japanese tank, engineer, reconnaissance, and transport regiments were actually 
battalion-sized; infantry and artillery regiments had three battalions. Organiza- 
tions designated “unit” could be from small platoon to battalion size. The num- 
ber and types of assigned tanks follow tank unit designations.’ Marine Corps 
casualties by operation/period are found in Appendix D.2. 

D-day is the day on which an amphibious assault operation commences. H- 
hour is the specific time on D-day at which an assault commences—when the 
first wave lands. Days were also identified, for example, D — 1 or D + 3, meaning 
in these instances one day prior to or three days after an operation commences. 
The following H-hours reflect the actual landing time, which was frequently 
postponed up to an hour from the originally planned time, and the first wave 
was invariably a few minutes late in landing due to assembly problems, adverse 
sea conditions, or weather. From early 1944, to prevent confusion, other letters 
were often used to designate days and hours when multiple operations were 
conducted in the same area. The official date and time that the island was de- 
clared secure do not mean that all resistance had ceased but that organized re- 
sistance had collapsed. Limited fighting and mop-up often continued for some 
time. 

All times are local and west of the International Date Line (unless otherwise 
specified), making them a day later than dates in the Continental United States 
and Hawaii. (The Japanese used Tokyo Time, time zone 21, regardless of the 
local time zone.) 


A. INITIAL ENGAGEMENTS 


A.1. Pearl Harbor, 7 Dec 41 (East of International Date Line) 


Some 4,500 district, ship’s detachment, and aviation Marines were on Oahu at 
the time of the attack. 


Marine Forces, 14th Naval District 


Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH (HQ, Marine Forces, 14th Naval 
District) 


Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Depot, Oahu, TH 
Marine Barracks, Naval Air Station, Ford Island, Oahu, TH 
Marine Barracks, Naval Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, TH 
Marine Detachment, Ewa Mooring Mast Field, Oahu, TH 
Rear Echelon, 1st Defense Battalion! 

3d Defense Battalion 
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4th Defense Battalion 
Rear Echelon, 6th Defense Battalion? 
2d Engineer Battalion ( — Companies C and D) 
2d and 3d Platoons, Company A (Transport), 2d Service Battalion 
Marine Ship’s Detachments (17), Pacific Fleet, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH? 


Remarks: 

*Detachments deployed to Johnston, Palmyra, and Wake Islands. Johnston was shelled by Japanese 
submarines on 12, 15, 21, and 22 Dec; Palmyra on 24 Dec 41. See A.4. for Wake Island attacks. 

?The Forward Echelon was on Midway Island and was shelled by Japanese destroyers on 8 Dec 41. 

°877 Marines aboard USS Nevada* (BB-36), Oklahomat (BB-37), Pennsylvania* (BB-38), Arizonat (BB- 
39), Tennessee* (BB-43), Californiat (BB-44), Maryland* (BB-46), West Virginiat (BB-48), New Orleans 
(CA-32), San Francisco (CA-38), Raleigh* (CL-7), Detroit (CL-8), Phoenix (CL-46), Honolulu* (CL- 
48), St. Louis (CL-49), Helena* (CL-50), and Utaht (AG-16). 

*Ships damaged. 

tShips sunk. 

Note: 1st, 3d, and 6th Defense Battalions were at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu. 
The 2d Engineer and 4th Defense Battalions were at Marine Cantonment, Salt Lake Camp, Oahu. 


A.2. North China, 8 Dec 41 


The President approved the withdrawal of the Marines from China on 8 Nov 
41. The withdrawal was ordered on 14 Nov, and most of the 4th Marines de- 
parted on 27-28 Nov 41. All elements remaining in China, 198 Marines (reduced 
from over 500 in 1939), surrendered on 8 Dec 41 without engaging the enemy. 
They were to have been evacuated from the port of Chinwangtao by 10 Dec. 


U.S. Marine Forces in North China! 


Marine Barracks, American Embassy Guard, Peiping, China (Barracks Det, Companies 
A and B) 


Marine Detachment, Legation Guard, Tientsin, China (HQ Detachment, Companies C 
and D)? 


Detachment, 4th Marines? 


Remarks: 

"Headquarters for all Marine forces remaining in China and subordinate to the Asiatic Fleet. Com- 
mander, American Embassy Guard, Peiping was double-billeted as its commander. 

2A 22-man detachment was located at “Camp Holcomb,” Chinwangtao when ordered to surrender. 

°Four-man legation detail located in Shanghai. 


A.3. Defense of Guam, 8-10 Dec 41 


All Marine elements were subordinate to Naval Forces, Guam: 


Naval Forces, Guam (see later for Navy elements) 
Marine Barracks, Naval Station, Guam 
Guam Insular Force Guard 


Guam Insular Patrol 


Guam possessed no fortifications, and the largest Marine weapons were .30- 
caliber Lewis machine guns. The defensive positions of the 122 Marines at Marine 
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Barracks, Naval Station, Guam (in addition to attached naval station personnel 
and the crew of the scuttled USS Penguin), were in the Marine barracks’ rifle 
range butts. The barracks was located at Sumay on Orote Peninsula south of Piti 
and Apra Harbor on the island’s west-central coast. The Guam Insular Force 
Guard, a 246-islander naval station guard (militia) led by a few Marines, secured 
government buildings in Agana, the island’s capital to the north. The 80-islander 
Guam Insular Patrol, the island’s police force with 29 Marines assigned, was 
stationed in villages across the island. U.S. forces surrendered at 1000 hours, 10 
Dec 41. 


Naval Forces, Guam 


A Navy captain was officer commanding, Naval Forces, Guam (271 Navy; 
Navy personnel included four female nurses) and was the island governor. 


Administrative Group, Agana Navy Radio Station, Agana 
Navy Hospital, Agana Navy Radio Station, Libugon 
Navy Yard, Piti Messman Branch (Guamanian) 


USS Penguin (AM-33) (damaged and scuttled), USS Robert L. Branes (AG-27) (damaged 
and captured), YP-16 (burned), YP-17 (damaged and captured). The USS Gold Star (AG- 
12), the Guam station ship, was in the Philippines. 


Japanese Opposition 


Imperial Japanese Navy (IJN) aircraft from Saipan first attacked the Marine bar- 
racks and damaged the USS Penguin off Orote Point at 0827 hours, 8 Dec 41. A 
second air attack took place at 1700 hours, and a third at 0830 hours, 9 Dec. The 
370-man IJN’s 5th Company, Maizuri 2d Special Naval Landing Force (SNLF) from 
Saipan landed on Dungcas Beach north of Agana at 0215 hours, 10 Dec, and 
attacked and captured the Insular Force Guard in Agana. The Imperial Japanese 
Army's (IJA) 4,886-man South Seas Detachment from Truk, organized specifically 
for capturing Guam and, later Rabaul, landed at the same time. It consisted of 
the HQ, 55th Division; 144th Infantry Regiment; 1st Battalion, 55th Mountain Artillery 
Regiment; 3d Company, 55th Cavalry Regiment; 1st Company, 55th Engineer Regiment; 
Company, 47th Field Antiaircraft Gun Battalion; and various medical units. The 1st 
Battalion, 144th Infantry Regiment landed at Tumon Bay north of Dungcas Beach 
and moved south toward Agana. The 2d Battalion landed at Talofofo Bay on the 
east coast and moved northwest. The Regimental HQ and 3d Battalion landed on 
the southwest coast near Merizo and moved north to attack the Marines at Su- 
may. Total Japanese losses were one dead and six wounded. 


A.4. Defense of Wake Island, 7-23 Dec 41 (West of 
International Date Line, but East Dates Were Used) 


Officer in Charge of Naval Activities at Wake Island* controlled all armed 
forces elements on the islands, consisting of 523 personnel: 449 Marine (61 avi- 
ation), 69 Navy, and 5 USAAF augmented by almost 400 civilian construction 
volunteers.t 
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*Officer in Charge was a Navy commander subordinate to Hawaiian Sea Frontier and not the senior 
Marine. Wake is actually an atoll of three islands but is customarily referred to as Wake Island. 

tPresent on Wake were 1,146 civilian construction workers and support personnel of Pacific Naval 
Air Base Contractors (combination of three construction firms) and 70 Pan American Airways 
employees (most PanAm employees evacuated). Almost 400 volunteered to construct defenses, 
man guns, treat wounded, cook and distribute rations, repair and clear bomb damage, stand 
watch, and even join the Marines. However, most refused to work on defenses and hid in the 
brush. Seventy were killed, 12 wounded, and most survivors sent to labor camps in North China. 
Ninety-eight were kept on Wake as forced labor and, when no longer needed, were executed 
on 7 Oct 43. 


Wake Island 

HQ Section, Marine Detachment, 1st Defense Battalion, Wake Island 

Battery A (5-inch), Coast Defense Group, Ist Defense Battalion 

Battery E (3-inch AA), Antiaircraft Group, 1st Defense Battalion 

Naval Air Station, Wake (served as lookouts and machine gunners) 

Ground Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 211 and Prov Service Det, MAG-21 (served 
as infantrymen) 

Reserve Group (truck-mounted machine gun section) 

Detachment, 407th Signal Company, Aviation (USAAF radio station) 


Peale Island 
Battery B (5-inch), Coast Defense Group, 1st Defense Battalion 
Battery D (3-inch AA), Antiaircraft Group, 1st Defense Battalion 


Wilkes Island 


Battery F (Provisional) (3-inch AA), Antiaircraft Group, Ist Defense Battalion (parked and 
unmanned) 


Battery L (5-inch), Coast Defense Group, 1st Defense Battalion 


Split between All Islands 

Detached .50-caliber and .30-caliber machine gun sections from Batteries G, H, and I, 
Machine Gun Group, 1st Defense Battalion were positioned on all three islands. 

Naval Force: Wake Relief Expedition (Task Force 14) departed the Hawaii area on 15-16 
Dec but was recalled on 23 Dec while the lead elements were 515 miles from Wake. TF 
14 included 4th Defense Battalion elements and Rear Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 
211. The 4th Defense Battalion elements included an HQ Section, Battery B (5-inch), Bat- 
tery F (3-inch AA), and a provisional .50-caliber machine gun detachment drawn from 
Batteries G, H, and I. The gun batteries sailed aboard the USS Tangier (AV-8) without 
their 5-inch and 3-inch guns as the personnel were intended to augment the 1st Defense 
Battalion’s undermanned batteries. 


Japanese Opposition 


The Fourth Fleet was responsible for seizing Wake Island. The nine air attacks 
during 8-12, 14-17, and 19 Dec were conducted by the 24th Air Flotilla based on 
Roi and Wotje Islands. A landing attempt was made on 11 Dec, but the ships 
retired without disembarking any of the 450 Maizaru 2d SNLF. Two destroyers 
were sunk, and seven ships were damaged by Marine coast defense guns and 
aircraft. The 21-23 Dec air attacks were executed by the carriers Soryu and Hiryu. 
The 23 Dec landing was made by some 1,000 troops of the Maizaru 2d SNLF from 
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Kwajalein. They were backed by 500 sailors from six destroyers organized as a 
reserve landing force but were not landed. The landings took place on the south- 
west shores of Wake and Wilkes Islands. Two patrol craft (destroyer-transports) 
landing troops on Wake Island were run aground and abandoned due to severe 
damage by Marine guns. Of the 100 Japanese landing on Wilkes Island, 98 were 
killed, and two wounded prisoners were taken. Japanese losses on Wake were 
estimated at 280 dead and 333 wounded. Total IJN losses for the operation were 
820 killed and 1,153 wounded. 


A.5. Philippine Islands, 8 Dec 41-6 May 42 


The Marines were involved in the defense of Bataan Peninsula, Luzon, and 
Corregidor Island. All U.S. and Filipino forces on Bataan surrendered on 9 Apr 
42, while those on Corregidor and the other Manila Bay fortified islands surren- 
dered on 6 May. The 1,719 Marines of Marine Forces, 16th Naval District fell 
under the Asiatic Fleet, but was under the operational control of United States 
Army Forces in the Far East (USAFFE) until 11 Mar, when placed under the 
Luzon Force. On 20 Mar the Marines fell under the new United States Forces in 
the Philippines (USFIP). 


Marine Forces, 16th Naval District 


4th Marines (Reinforced)' 8 Dec 41-6 May 42 

Marine Barracks, Naval Base, Subic Bay, Olongapo, P? 8-22 Dec 41 

1st Separate Marine Battalion® 8 Dec 41-1 Jan 42 

Marine Detachment, Air Raid Warning Service* 8 Dec 41-8 Apr 42 
Naval Rifle Battalion (Provisional)° 9 Jan-9 Apr 42 
Remarks: 


‘Arrived from China at the Mariveles Navy Section Base, Luzon, Philippines, on 1 Dec 41 with only two 
battalions and 804 troops. It later expanded to four battalions by absorbing personnel from other 
services. Responsible for the defense of Corregidor from 29 Dec, but detachments served on Bataan 
and other Manila Bay fortified islands. Mariveles is on the south end of Bataan Peninsula. 

?Absorbed into 2d Battalion, 4th Marines on 22 Dec 41. Naval Base, Subic Bay, Olongapo is on the 
north end of Subic Bay on the upper northwest side of Bataan. A detachment was based at 
Mariveles. 

°An antiaircraft unit stationed at Naval Ammunition Depot, Cavite, Luzon, Philippines, southwest 
of Manila. Partly absorbed into 4th Marines as 3d Battalion on 1 Jan and the Naval Rifle Battalion 
on 9 Jan 42. 

*This SCR-270B radar unit was formed in mid-Nov 41 by the 1st Separate Marine Battalion. It served 
under Army control until dissolved. 

°Formed on 9 Jan 42. Included 120 Marines formerly of the Ist Separate Marine Battalion. 


Defense of Bataan, 9 Jan-9 Apr 42 


The Naval Rifle Battalion (with 120 Marines of 1st Separate Marine Battalion) 
was tasked to protect Mariveles Navy Section Base from Dec 41 to Jan 42. Be- 
tween 23 and 30 Jan the battalion wiped out a 300-man landing force (element of 
2d Battalion, 20th Infantry Regiment, 16th Division) at Longoskawayan Point west 
of Mariveles. It was reinforced by 4th Marines mortar and machine gun platoons 
detached from Corregidor from 25 to 30 Jan 42. Part of the battalion joined the 
4th Marines on Corregidor in late Feb. Battery C remained at Mariveles until 
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evacuated to Corregidor the night before the 9 Apr surrender. Marine Detach- 
ment, Air Raid Warning Service served on Luzon but was dissolved the day 
before the surrender. A 48-man 4th Marines detachment was sent from Correg- 
idor on 15 Jan to guard the Advance Headquarters, U.S. Army Forces, Far East 
on Bataan until the surrender. Over 12,000 U.S. and 63,000 Filipino personnel 
surrendered on 9 Apr 42. 


Defense of Corregidor, 26 Dec 41-6 May 42 


The 4th Marines (Reinforced) moved to Corregidor Island on 26-28 Dec 41. 
While substantial Army units were located on Corregidor, the 4th Marines was 
the only infantry unit and was solely responsible for beach defense, a mission 
that it was assigned on the 29th. On Corregidor the 4th Marines and all other 
units were subordinate to Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic Bay, which in- 
cluded: 


Ft Mills Corregidor Island (2 miles south of Bataan—“The Rock”) 
Ft Hughes Caballo Island (1% miles south of Corregidor) 


Ft Drum El Fraile Island (5% miles south-southeast of Corregidor—“Concrete Bat- 
tleship”) 

Ft Frank Carabao Island (7/2 miles south of Corregidor) 

Ft Wint Grande Island (Subic Bay, northwest of Bataan, evacuated 24 Dec 41) 


The 3,891-man (1,440 Marines) 4th Marines’ final organization on Corregidor 
was unique: 


Headquarters Company 
Service Company 


1st Battalion Companies A, B, D, Battalion Reserve Company 

2d Battalion Companies E, F, H, Battalion Reserve Company 

3d Battalion Companies I, K, L, M, Battalion Reserve Company 

4th Battalion (Provisional) Companies Q, R, S, T 

Regimental Reserve Companies O, P (aka Reserve Battalion with Regimental 
HQ and Service Companies reorganized as Companies O 
and P) 


Assigned 4th Marines Corregidor beach defense sectors: 


1st Battalion East Sector: Malinta Hill and the island’s east- 
ern tail 

2d Battalion West Sector: Morrison Point on the north side 
to Geary Point on the south side 

3d Battalion ( — ) Middle Sector: Morrison Point to Malinta Hill 


on the north side and Geary Point to Malinta 
Hill on south side 

4th Battalion and Regimental Reserve Reserve Area: Government Ravine on the 
southeast shore 
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4th Marines detachments deployed to other Manila Bay fortified islands: 


AA machine gun section, Battery A Ft Drum 1 Dec 41 
two machine gun platoons, 3d Bn Ft Hughes 30 Dec 41 
machine gun squad, 2d Battalion Ft Hughes 3 Jan 42 


U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, Philippine Scouts (a component of the U.S. Army), and 
Philippine Army units on Corregidor and the Manila Bay fortified islands in- 
cluded 10,260 men directly under Headquarters, U.S. Army Forces, Far East 
(USAFFE), also on Corregidor, and organized into the Harbor Defenses of Manila 
and Subic Bay. USAFFE was established on 26 Jul 41 under LieutGen Douglas 
MacArthur. MajGen Jonathan M. Wainwright assumed command on 11 Mar 42. 


HQ and HQ Battery, Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic Bay 

59th Coast Artillery Regiment (Harbor Defense) (Forts Mills, Hughes, Drum, and Frank) 
60th Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiaircraft) (SGemimobile) (Ft Mills) 

91st Coast Artillery Regiment (Harbor Defense) (Philippine Scouts) (Forts Mills and Drum) 
92d Coast Artillery Regiment (Harbor Defense) (Philippine Scouts) (Forts Mills and 
Hughes) 

Company A, 803d Engineer Battalion, Aviation (Separate) (attached to Ist Battalion, 4th 
Marines) 

Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, & Finance Detachments, Harbor Defenses of Manila 
and Subic Bay Station Hospital, Ft Mills 

Detachment, U.S. Army Mine Planter Col. George F.E. Harrison (USA and Philippine 
Scouts) 

HQ, 16th Naval District, Ft Mills 

Naval Forces, Mariveles Area, Philippine Islands 

U.S. Navy Inshore Patrol, Manila Bay Area (five patrol gunboats PR-6, PR-7, PR-8, PG- 
22, YP-10) 

1st Coast Artillery Regiment (Harbor Defense) (— 2d Battalion) (Philippine Army) (Ft 
Mills) 

Battery D, 2d Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiaircraft) (Philippine Army) 


1st and 2d Platoons, Battery F, 2d Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiaircraft) (Philippine 
Army) 


Japanese Opposition 


The 4th Division, 14th Army was tasked to seize Corregidor on 5 May 42 (X- 
Day) after lengthy air and artillery preparation. The Corregidor Left Flank Force 
departed southeast Bataan and missed its intended north shore beaches between 
Infantry and Cavalry Points after a severe pounding by coast defense guns. The 
790-man Ist Battalion, 61st Infantry Regiment landed near the east end of the is- 
land’s tail between Cavalry Point and North Point near Kindley Field. The 785- 
man 2d Battalion, 61st Infantrylanded nearby with a platoon, 7th Tank Regiment 
(4 mediums, 1 captured U.S. M3; 2 mediums lost). Other units included a bat- 
tery, 51st Mountain Artillery Regiment, 1st Company, Independent Mortar Battalion, 
23d Independent Engineer Regiment (landing craft); and elements 4th Engineer 
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Regiment. The 4th Infantry Group with the 37th Infantry and a battalion of the 5th 
Infantry were to have landed on the west portion of the island, but limited land- 
ing craft allowed only two battalions to be lifted. The 880-man 3d Battalion, 
61st Infantry landed at dawn on 6 May. Sources are in conflict as to Japanese 
losses. One reports 900 dead and 3,000 wounded, which appears excessive. The 
33d Infantry, 16th Division occupied Caballo, Carabao, and El Fraile Islands on 7 
May. 


B. DEFENSE OF MIDWAY ISLAND 4-5 JUN 42 (EAST OF 
INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE) 


Midway Island consists of two islands, and its defenses, Midway Local De- 
fenses, were organized on these. There were 2,512 Marines (382 in MAG-22). All 
Marine, Navy, and USAAF air units were at NAS, Midway on Eastern Island. 
Midway was previously shelled by two Japanese destroyers (both damaged by 
Marine guns) on 7 Dec 41 and by submarines on 27 Jan and 8 and 10 Feb 42. 
During the Battle of Midway the islands were again shelled by a submarine and 
attacked by carrier aircraft. 

Overall commander was a Navy captain subordinate to Hawaiian Sea Frontier. 
Midway is actually a two-island atoll but is customarily referred to as Midway 
Island. 


Sand Island 
HQ and Service Battery, 6th Defense Battalion (Reinforced) 
Batteries A and C (5-inch), Seacoast Artillery Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
Sand Island 7-Inch Battery (Provisional), Seacoast Artillery Group, 6th Defense Battal- 
iont 
Sand Island 3-Inch Navy Battery (Provisional), Seacoast Artillery Group, 6th Defense 
Battaliont 
One-half of Battery G, 6th Defense Battalion (see later) 
22d Provisional Marine Company* 
HQ, Detachment, 2d Raider Battalion 
Company C, 2d Raider Battalion 
Tank Platoon, 6th Defense Battalion (M2A4) 
HQ, Antiaircraft Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
Battery D (3-inch AA), Antiaircraft Group, 3d Defense Battalion 
Batteries D and F (3-inch AA), Antiaircraft Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
HQ, Special Weapons Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
One-half of Batteries H/6th, I /6th, K/3d, and L/3d Defense Battalions (see later) 
Detachment, 407th Signal Company, Aviation (USAAF radio station) 


Eastern Island 
HQ, Seacoast Artillery Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
Battery B (5-inch), Seacoast Artillery Group, 6th Defense Battalion 


Eastern Island 7-Inch Battery (Provisional), Seacoast Artillery Group, 6th Defense Bat- 
taliont 
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Eastern Island 3-Inch Navy Battery (Prov), Seacoast Artillery Group, 6th Defense Bat- 
taliont 


23d Provisional Marine Company* 
Company D, 2d Raider Battalion 
HQ, Antiaircraft Group, 3d Defense Battalion 
Battery E (3-inch AA), Antiaircraft Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
Batteries E and F (3-inch AA), Antiaircraft Group, 3d Defense Battalion 
One-half of Batteries G/6th, H/6th, I/6th, K/3d, and L/3d Defense Battalions (see 
following) 
Split between Sand and Eastern Islands 
Battery G (Searchlight), Antiaircraft Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
Battery H (.50-caliber), Special Weapons Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
Battery I (.30-caliber), Special Weapons Group, 6th Defense Battalion 
Battery K (87mm AA), Special Weapons Group, 3d Defense Battalion 
Battery L (20mm AA), Special Weapons Group, 3d Defense Battalion 


Remarks: 

+The Eastern Island 7-inch and 3-inch Navy Batteries were manned by Battery A/6th. Battery B/6th 
manned the Sand Island 7-inch Battery. Battery C/6th manned the Sand Island 3-inch Navy 
Battery. “Navy Battery” referred to 3-inch coast defense guns rather than 3-inch AA guns. 

*Appear not to have operated as cohesive units but provided reinforcements for gun crews. 


Japanese Opposition 


The 2d Combined Special Landing Force consisted of 5,000 IJN and IJA troops. 
The 1,250-man Yokosuka 5th SNLF was to land on Sand Island, while 1,200 IJA 
troops of the Ichiki Force (sometimes identified as Ikki, as the Japanese Kanji id- 
eographs for Ichiki and Ikki are identical). (28th Infantry Regiment [ — ], 7th Di- 
vision) landed on Eastern Island. The IJN 11th and 12th Construction Battalions 
would provide support along with follow-on survey and weather groups. No 7 
Jun (N-Day) landing was attempted. The 4 Jun air attack was made by 108 Carrier 
Striking Force aircraft from the Kaga, Akagi, Soryu, and Hiryu. Up to 53 Japanese 
aircraft were downed by Marine fighters and guns (this figure is suspect and 
may be lower). A submarine was damaged by Marine guns. 


C. GUADALCANAL OPERATION (OPERATION waTcHTowER), 7 
AUG 42-8 FEB 43 


Florida Is H-Hour — 20 min/D-Day: 0740/7 Secured: afternoon/7 Aug 42 
Aug 42 

Tulagi Island H-Hour/D-Day: 0800/7 Aug 42 Secured: 1500/8 Aug 42 

Guadalcanal O-Hour/D-Day: 0910/7 Aug 42 Secured: afternoon/9 Feb 43 

Gavutu-Tanambogo H-Hour + 12/D-Day: 1800/7 Secured: afternoon/9 Aug 42 
Aug 42 


This section covers operations from the initial 7 Aug landings to Nov 42. Navy 
Task Force 61 departed the area on 9 Aug due to the Japanese air and naval 
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threat leaving the 1st Marine Division on its own. Approximately 16,075 Marines 
and sailors were left in the Guadalcanal—Tulagi area. 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced) (Marine Landing Forces—Task Force 62.8) 
Guadalcanal Group (under Commanding General, 1st Marine Division) 11,300 
Combat Group A 3,300 
5th Marines ( — 2d Battalion) 
1st Battalion (Combat Team 1) 
3d Battalion (Combat Team 3) 
2d Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) ( — Battery E) 
Company A, Ist Light Tank Battalion (M2A4) 
Company A ( — 2d Platoon), 1st Engineer Battalion 
Company A ( — 2d Platoon), 1st Pioneer Battalion 
Company A, Ist Medical Battalion 
Company A ( — 2d Platoon), 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
1st Platoon, Battery A, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 
1st Platoon, Company A (Transport), Ist Service Battalion 
1st Platoon, 1st Scout Company 
Combat Group B 4,500 
1st Marines 
1st Battalion (Combat Team 4) 
2d Battalion (Combat Team 5) 
3d Battalion (Combat Team 6) 
3d Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 
Company B, Ist Light Tank Battalion (M2A4) 
Company C, Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company C, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Company E, Ist Medical Battalion 
Company B, Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
3d Platoon, Battery A, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 
3d Platoon, Company A (Transport), Ist Service Battalion 
3d Platoon, 1st Scout Company 
Support Group 3,500 
1st Engineer Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
11th Marines (artillery) (— 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th Battalions) 
1st Special Weapons Battalion ( — 1st and 3d Platoons, Battery A) 
1st Pioneer Battalion ( — Companies A and B) 
Northern Group (under Assistant Division Commander, Ist Marine Division) 3,900 
Tulagi Group (seized Tulagi Island) 
1st Raider Battalion 
1st Battalion, 2d Marines (initially Flordia Group) (D + 1 reinforcement) 
2d Battalion, 2d Marines (D+ 1 reinforcement) 
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2d Battalion, 5th Marines (Combat Team 2, Combat Group A) 


Detachment, 3d Defense Battalion ( — one-third antiaircraft ele- 
ments, — Seacoast Artillery Group) 


2d Platoon, Company A, 1st Engineer Battalion 
2d Platoon, Company A, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
2d Platoon, Company A, 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion 


Platoon, Company C, 2d Light Tank Battalion (M3) (part landed on Tanam- 
bogo instead) 


Detachment, Company A, 2d Medical Battalion 
Marine Barrage Balloon Squadron 3 

Gavutu Group (seized Gavutu-Tanambogo Islands) 
1st Parachute Battalion 
3d Battalion, 2d Marines (D + 1 reinforcement) 


Platoon ( — ), Company C, 2d Light Tank Battalion (M3) (D + 1 reinforce- 
ment) 


Florida Group (cleared Florida Island) 
1st Battalion, 2d Marines (Combat Team A)! 
Division Reserve? 3,500 
2d Marines ( — 2d Battalion) (Reinforced) 
3d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) (D + 1 landings, Battery H on Tulagi, 
Battery I on Gavutu) 
Company C, 2d Light Tank Battalion ( — one platoon) (M3) 
Company A, 2d Engineer Battalion 
Company A, 2d Pioneer Battalion 
Company C, 2d Service Battalion 
Company D, 2d Medical Battalion 
Platoon, 2d Special Weapons Battalion 
1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 2d Service Battalion 
1st Band Section, Division Headquarters Company 
Note: All assault battalions were accompanied by Task Force 18 naval gunfire liaison parties. 
Remarks: 
After landing on Florida, Company B ( — 2d Platoon; + 4th Platoon, Company D; Detachment, HQ 
Company) reinforced the Tanambogo landing. 
?Detached from 2d Marine Division. Most of the Division Reserve was committed to Gavutu- 
Tanambogo between D-Day and D + 1. Additionally tasked as Ndeni Landing Force under Task 


Force 62. The occupation of Ndeni Island, Santa Cruz Islands, 230 southeast of Guadalcanal, was 
canceled. 


1st Marine Division D-Day Landings 


The Division landed unopposed on Guadalcanal’s north-central coast east of 
Lunga Point, Beach RED. Combat Group A was followed by Combat Group B 
and then the Support Group. Other landings were executed throughout the day 
on small islands on the north side of Sealark Channel (“Iron Bottom Sound”) 
near the south coast of Florida Island. Two small security landings were made 
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on unoccupied Florida. The Tulagi Group landed opposed on Beach BLUE on 
Tulagi Island’s southwest shore. Units assaulting strongly defended Gavutu-— 
Tanambogo later landed on the two islands’ northeast coasts (no assigned beach 
names). 


2d Marines Post D-Day Dispositions 


Due to the departure of Navy Task Force 61 on 9 Aug 43, not all 2d Marines 
elements were landed, while others were reembarked and taken to Espiritu 
Santo: 


HQ and Service Company, and Weapons Company, 2d Marines 
Rear Echelons, 1st, 2d, and 3d Battalions, 2d Marines 


HQ and Service Battery, and Battery G, 3d Battalion, 10th Marines (Btry G landed as 
stevedores and withdrawn) 


Company C, 2d Light Tank Battalion (M3) 

Company A, 2d Engineer Battalion 

Company A, 2d Pioneer Battalion 

Company C, 2d Service Battalion 

1st Platoon, Company B, 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 


The 1st and 2d Battalions, 2d Marines and Battery H, 3d Battalion, 10th Ma- 
rines established defenses on Tulagi. HQ Company and Companies K and M, 
3d Battalion were on Gavutu. Company I, 3d Battalion, 2d Marines and Battery 
I, 3d Battalion, 10th Marines were on Tanambogo. Company L was established 
on Makambo (aka Macambo) northeast of Tulagi. Small outposts were estab- 
lished on Florida and other islands. HQ, 2d Marines and HQ and Service Battery, 
3d. Battalion, 10th Marines (withdrawn on 9 Aug) redeployed to Tulagi on 21 
Aug 42. The 3d Battalion, 2d Marines deployed to Guadalcanal on 14 Sep 42. 
The 1st Battalion executed a raid at Aola Bay, Guadalcanal, on 9-11 Oct 42. Most 
of the 2d Marines rear echelon redeployed from Espiritu Santo on 9 Oct with 
the HQ and Service Company, Weapons Company, rear echelons of the 1st, 2d, 
and 3d Battalions; Company D, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th Marines; and 1st 
Platoon, Company A, 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion. The Regimental HQ and 
1st and 2d Battalions moved to Guadalcanal on 29-30 Oct 42. 


Aola Bay Landing, 4 Nov-1 Dec 42 


The Aola Bay Landing Force (approximately 2,700 troops), preceded by the 
Raiders, landed unopposed on 4—5 Nov 42 at a point 31 miles east of Henderson 
Field and attempted to construct an airfield, which proved impossible. The 2d 
Raider Battalion conducted its famous “Long Patrol” from 6 Nov, closing on the 
Henderson Field perimeter on 4 Dec. The Landing Force moved 22 miles west 
to Koli Point, completing the move on 3 Dec, where an airfield was completed 
at Volinauna. Units and their code names participating in this Army-led opera- 
tion were: 
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Command Group (Commander, 147th Infantry Regiment and Detachment, HQ Company) 
1st Battalion (Reinforced), 147th Infantry Regiment (UTAH) (USA) (3d Battalion arrived on 
29 Nov) 

>HQ and Companies C and E, 2d Raider Battalion (TEXAS) (Companies B, D & F arrived 
10 Nov, Co A arrived 25 Dec) 


>Detachment B (Battery A, 155mm gun), 5th Defense Battalion (replaced by 9th Defense 
Battalion in early Dec) 


18th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) (Acorn Red 1) 


Provisional Battery K, 246th Field Artillery Battalion (USA) (armed with British 25- 
pounder gun-howitzers) 


Marine Corps Guadalacanal-Tulagi Campaign Participation 


Because of the piecemeal deployment of Marine units, a separate campaign 
participation list is provided. Additional Marine units, mainly from the 2d Ma- 
rine Division, began arriving in early Nov 42. Most of the 1st Marine Division 
departed in late Dec 42, and Advance Echelon, Headquarters, 2d Marine Division 
assumed command of all Marine units in the Guadalcanal—Tulagi area on 4 Jan 
43. A total of 28,672 Marines were to eventually fight in the Guadalcanal—-Tulagi 
area. 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced) (Marine Landing 
Forces—Task Force 62.8) 


HQ Battalion, 1st Marine Division’ 2-8 Dec 42 

1st Engineer Battalion (— Company B ”) 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
1st Medical Battalion ( — Company C’) 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
1st Parachute Battalion® 7 Aug-18 Sep 42 
1st Raider Battalion? 7 Aug-16 Oct 42 
1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion* 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
1st Pioneer Battalion* 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
1st Service Battalion ( — Company B ”) 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
1st Special Weapons Battalion 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
Forward Echelon, 1st Light Tank Battalion 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
( — Company C’) 

1st Marines 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
5th Marines 7 Aug-9 Dec 42 
7th Marines (Reinforced) 18 Sep 42-5 Jan 43 


11th Marines ( — 1st, 4th, and 5th Battalions’) (artil- 7 Aug—22 Dec 42 
lery) 


1st Battalion, 11th Marines 18 Sep-5 Jan 43 

Special Weapons Battery, 11th Marines 7 Aug-15 Dec 42 
Forward Echelon, 1st Aviation Engineer Battalion 10 Oct-1 Dec 42 
1st Aviation Engineer Battalion 1 Dec 42-8 Feb 43 


1st Platoon, Company A, 2d Amphibian Tractor Bat- 15 Sep 42-31 Jan 43 
talion 
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HQ Platoon, Company A, 2d Amphibian Tractor 
Battalion 


3d Defense Battalion ( — Seacoast Artillery Group) 
Seacoast Artillery Group, 3d Defense Battalion 
9th Defense Battalion 
14th Defense Battalion® 
Marine Barrage Balloon Squadron 3 ” 
Battery L, 1st Corps 155mm Artillery Battalion® 
Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division 
Advance Echelon, HQ, 2d Marine Division 
Signal Company, HQ Battalion, 2d Marine Division? 
2d Marines (Reinforced)’® 
3d Battalion ( — ), 10th Marines (artillery) 
Battery G, 3d Battalion, 10th Marines 
Company C, 2d Light Tank Battalion 
Company A, 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Company A, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines” 
Company D, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th Marines’* 
Company C, 2d Service Battalion 
Company D, 2d Medical Battalion 
Platoon, 2d Special Weapons Battalion 


1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 2d Ser- 
vice Battalion 


1st Band Section, Division HQ Company 
8th Marines (Reinforced)'* 
1st Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 
Company B, 2d Light Tank Battalion 
Company B, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
Company E, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th Marines 
Company B, 2d Service Battalion 
Company B, 2d Medical Battalion 
6th Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 
Company C, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
Company F, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th Marines 
Company A, 2d Service Battalion 
Company A, 2d Medical Battalion 
2d Raider Battalion 
HQ Company, Companies C and E 
Companies B, D, and F 
Company A 
2d Aviation Engineer Battalion 
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4 Oct 42-31 Jan 43 


7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 

late Aug 42-8 Feb 43 

30 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 

8 Sep 42-8 Feb 43 

8 Sep 42-8 Feb 43 

12 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 

4 Jan-8 Feb 43 

4 Jan-8 Feb 43 

12 Dec 42-8 Feb 43 

7 Aug 42-31 Jan 43 

7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 

9 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 

7-9 Aug 42, 9 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 

7-9 Aug 42, 9 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
7-9 Aug 42, 9 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
7-9 Aug 42, 9 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 

7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 

7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 


7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 
2 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 


4 Jan-8 Feb 43 


4 Nov-17 Dec 42 

10 Nov-17 Dec 42 
25 Dec-17 Dec 42 
30 Jan-8 Feb 43 
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11th Defense Battalion 17 Jan-8 Feb 43 

Attached XIV Corps and Americal Division’* Units 

(USA) 
1st Battalion, 147th Infantry Regiment (Separate) 4 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
3d Battalion, 147th Infantry Regiment (Separate) 29 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
164th Infantry Regiment 13 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
182d Infantry Regiment ( — 3d Battalion) 12 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 


245th, 246th,'° and 247th Field Artillery Battalions 12 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
(105mm) 


Battery B, 259th Coast Artillery Battalion (155mm 7 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 
Gun)’® 
57th Engineer Combat Battalion ( — detachments) 24 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
Naval Force: South Pacific Amphibious Forces (Task 
Force 62) 


Advanced Fleet Base Construction Unit 1 (Cub-1)”” 


6th Naval Construction Battalion (attached to Cub-1) 1 Sep 42-5 Jan 43 
14th Naval Construction Battalion (Acorn Red 1) 4 Nov 42-9 Nov 43 
18th Naval Construction Battalion (2d Marine Divi- 3 Dec 42-7 Mar 43 
sion) 

26th Naval Construction Battalion (NAB, Guadalcanal) 26 Dec 42-11 Dec 43 
27th Naval Construction Battalion (NAB, Tulagi) 3 Jan 43-26 Dec 43 
Remarks: 


‘Headquarters Battalion organized 2 Dec 43 by combining Division HQ, Signal, and 1st MP Com- 
panies, which had landed on 7 Aug 42. 

?These detached companies arrived with the 7th Marines (Reinforced) and served from 18 Sep 42 to 
5 Jan 43. 

°Two raider companies searched Savo Island on 2 Sep without contact. The combat-depleted 1st 
Raider and severely understrength 1st Parachute Battalions were consolidated into a provisional 
Raider-Parachute Battalion under Commander, 1st Raider Battalion between 3 and 17 Sep 42. 
During that period the battalion executed the Tasimboko raid east of the main beachhead on 8 
Sep and fought the Battle for Edson’s Ridge (later better known as Bloody Ridge) from 12 to 14 
Sep. 

‘These battalions formed provisional rifle companies to reinforce the Henderson Field perimeter from 
Aug to Nov 43. These, as well as the 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion, also served as ad hoc 
reserve units. 

°The 1st Battalion arrived with the 7th Marines. The 4th and 5th Battalions did not deploy to Guad- 
alcanal. A provisional Battery Z was formed at some point; details are unknown. 

*Deployed as Detachments A (90mm battery) on 8 Sep 42 and B (155mm battery) on 2 Nov, 5th 
Defense Battalion (aka Marine Corps Units No. 290-A and 290-B) and were redesignated on 15 
Jan 43. The remainder of the 5th Battalion was at Funafuti Atoll in the Ellice Islands from 2 Oct 
42. 

7Manned .50-caliber antiaircraft machine guns rather than barrage balloons. 

’Deployed as Battery L, 4th Battalion, 11th Marines and was redesignated on 11 Dec 42. 

°*Detachment reinforced 2d Marines from 7 Aug 42 to 8 Feb 43. 

Attached to 1st Marine Division from 26 Jul 42 to 4 Jan 43, when it was reassigned to Advance 
Echelon, 2d Marine Division. 

“Deployed as Company A, 2d Engineer Battalion and was redesignated on 8 Sep 42. 

“Deployed as Company A, 2d Pioneer Battalion and was redesignated on 8 Sep 42. 

Late arriving reinforcement unit attached to 1st Marine Division until 4 Jan 43, when it was reas- 
signed to Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division. 
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4U.S. Army units initially attached to Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division. They reverted to Amer- 
ical Division control on 9 Dec 42, the day after the division headquarters arrived. 

Reinforced by Provisional Battery K armed with British 25-pounder Mk 2 field gun-howitzers. 

‘Deployed as Provisional Battery H, 3d Battalion, 244th Coast Artillery Regiment (155mm Gun) and 
was redesignated on 20 Jan 43. 

'7Elements of Cub-1 provided maintenance support to both Marine and Navy aviation units. 


U.S. Army Forces on Guadalcanal 


The first Army unit, the 164th Infantry Regiment, arrived on 13 Oct 42 with 
its parent Americal Division arriving the next month. On 9 Dec 42, all Marine 
forces on Guadalcanal fell under Commanding General, Guadalcanal, also Com- 
manding General, Americal Division (the command was known unofficially as 
the “CACTUS Corps”; CACTUS was the code name for the Guadalcanal-Tulagi 
Islands). On 2 Jan 43, this command was redesignated XIV Corps. Approximately 
32,000 Army troops were on the island at that time. Only companies and larger 
units are shown. 


XIV Corps 


HQ and HQ Company, XIV Corps (formerly CG, Guadalcanal; formed largely from 
Americal Division staff) 


214th Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiaircraft) (Gemimobile) (90mm, 40mm) 
97th Field Artillery Battalion (75mm Pack Howitzer) 
Batteries F and Provisional H, 244th Coast Artillery Regiment (155mm Gun) (Mobile) 
69th Signal Company 
670th Signal Aircraft Warning Company 
17th and 52d ( — ) Medical Field Hospitals; 20th Medical Station Hospital 
HQ, Service Command, Guadalcanal 

Company A, 82d Ordnance Battalion 

22d and 51st Ordnance Medium Maintenance Companies 

151st Chemical Company, Decontamination 

494th Quartermaster Depot Supply Company 

831st Signal Service Company 


XIV Corps Infantry Americal 25th 
Divisions 
Arrival Period (by echelons) 13 Oct-8 Dec 42 17 Dec 42-4 Jan 43 
Strength (7 Jan 43) 16,728 12,629 
Infantry Regiments! 132d, 147th, 164th, 182d 27th, 35th, 161st 
Division Artillery 
Field Artillery Battalions 245th, 246th, 247th 8th, 64th, 89th 
(105mm) 

Field Artillery Battalion 221st 90th 

(155mm) 
Division Troops 

Engineer Combat Battal- 57th 65th 


1on. 
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Medical Unit 101st Medical Regiment? 25th Medical Battalion 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Mobile Combat Recon Sqdn 25th Cavalry Recon Troop 
Unit 
Military Police Unit 39th MP Co ( — one pla- MP Platoon, 25th Inf Div 
toon) 
Division Special Troops 


Signal Company 26th — 
Quartermaster Unit 101st QM Regiment? 25th QM Company 
Ordnance Light Mainte- —_— 725th 


nance Company 


Remarks: 

‘Americal Division infantry regiments deployed without their halftrack-mounted 75mm gun-armed 
cannon companies, which had not yet been activated. 

Separate infantry regiment attached from XIV Corps. Its 2d Battalion did not arrive until 7 Feb 43, 
the day before the campaign was completed. 

°Americal Division’s support units were still partly organized under the old “square” concept. These 
“regiments” were actually of battalion size. 


A platoon of the 1st Commando, Fiji Guerrillas (NZ) conducted patrols on 
Guadalcanal attached to XIV Corps from 23 Dec 42 to 8 Feb 43. 


Japanese Opposition 


Japanese in the objective area consisted of only 430 IJN 11th Air Fleet ground 
service personnel and detachments of the Kure 3d SNLF and 81st Guard Force; 
and 2,570 laborers of the 11th and 13th Construction Units (aka Pioneer Battalions), 
all of whom retreated to the west without offering resistance. (Intelligence had 
estimated up to 5,000 construction and service troops and a 2,100-man infantry 
regiment.) Tulagi and Gavutu-Tanambogo Islands were defended by detach- 
ments of the Kure 3d SNLF, 14th Construction Unit, float plane detachment of the 
25th Air Flotilla, and Tulagi Communication Base. The 350 SNLF troops on Tulagi 
lost over 300 dead. Approximately 550 SNLF, construction, and air unit troops 
defended Gavutu-Tanambogo, and most were killed. A total of 23 prisoners 
were taken on the three islands, and an estimated 70 escaped to Florida Island. 

Japanese 17th Army combat forces from Rabaul did not land on Guadalcanal 
until the night of 18 Aug 42. The Ichiki Force (originally intended for the Midway 
landing) consisted of some 2,000 troops built around the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry 
Regiment, 7th Division reinforced with light artillery and engineers. It landed far 
to the east of the beachhead. Some 500 troops of the Yokosuka 5th SNLF (most 
were lost when its transport was sunk by Navy scout-bombers) and a 113-man 
detachment of Kure 3d SNLF landed to the west. The Ichiki Force was destroyed 
at the mouth of the Tenaru River (actually the Iu River), resulting in about 800 
Japanese dead on 21 Aug. 

The over 6,000-man Kawaguchi Force, built around the 124th Infantry Regiment, 
18th Division, arrived next from the Palau Islands 27 Aug—4 Sep; the remainder 
of the division was in China. It absorbed the shattered remnants of the Ichiki 
Force. It engaged the Marines on 12-14 Sep during the Battle for Edson’s Ridge 
(Bloody Ridge) and flanking attacks to be destroyed as a fighting force. 
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124th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced), 18th Division 

2d Battalion, 4th Infantry Regiment, 2d Division 

2d Battalion ( — ), 28th Infantry Regiment, 7th Division (Ichiki Force rear echelon) 
2d Antitank Company 

Attached artillery, engineer, and signal elements 


The defeated remnants of the Ichiki and Kawaguchi Forces (aka “Detachments”) 
were not reinforced until Oct. The Ist Marine Division received its first reinforce- 
ments during this same period. Substantial Japanese forces did not arrive from 
Rabaul until 10 and 14 Oct in the form of the 25,000-man reinforced 2d, or Sendai,? 
Division with the 4th, 16th, 29th, and 230th ( — ) Infantry Regiments, Ist Independent 
Tank Company (9 mediums); 3d Light Mortar, 6th and 7th Rapid-fire Gun, and 20th 
Mountain Artillery Battalions, and 4th Artillery and 10th Mountain Artillery Regi- 
ments. (The 230th Infantry Regiment was detached from the 38th Division, itself 
arriving 26 Oct-2 Nov with the 228th and 229th Infantry and 38th Mountain Ar- 
tillery Regiments.) They were soon followed by the first U.S. Army units arriving 
on 13 Oct 42. This Japanese force was defeated on the Matanikau River west of 
the beachhead and in attacks south of the main perimeter 24-26 Oct. There are 
conflicts between references on unit designations. 

During its Nov “Long Patrol,” the 2d Raider Battalion harassed the 230th In- 
fantry Regiment and a battalion of the 228th Infantry Regiment, both of the 38th 
Division, killing 488. 

The IJN 11th Air Fleet provided most of the campaign’s aircraft and suffered 
heavy casualties, essentially losing the 21st, 24th, 25th, and 26th Air Groups. Ap- 
proximately 33,600 17th Army and 3,100 SNLF troops fought on Guadalcanal (a 
quarter fewer than U.S. estimates). Some 19,200 died, of whom 8,500 were killed 
in action, and about 1,000 were taken prisoner (mostly laborers). Except for strag- 
glers, the 13,000 surviving Japanese had been evacuated by 7 Feb 43. Guadalcanal 
was the first defeat suffered by the Japanese at the hands of a foreign force since 
1598. 


D. MAKIN ATOLL RAID, 17-18 Aug 42 
Landing: 0530/17 Aug 42 Withdrawal: 2030/18 Aug 42 


The 2d Raider Battalion (— most of HQ Company; — Companies C, D, E, and 
F) totaled 221 raiders and was designated Task Unit 7.15.3. Companies A and B 
were each minus a rifle section. The raid’s objective was the seaplane base on 
Makin Island, Butaritari (aka Makin) Atoll, Gilbert Islands. The raiders landed 
by rubber boat on Beach Z on the south shore and northeast of the Japanese 
base. Scheduled to withdraw that same night, surf conditions delayed the with- 
drawal until the next night. 


Naval Force: Task Group 7.15 
USS Nautilus (SS-168) (TU 7.15.1) (transported Company B) 
USS Argonaut (APS-1) (TU 7.15.2) (transported Company A and HQ) 
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Japanese Opposition 


The seaplane base was manned by 73 IJN personnel of the 22d Air Flotilla, 4th 
Fleet. The raiders claimed a body count of 83 dead and downed two seaplanes, 
while the submarines sank a transport and patrol craft with deck gun fire. Post- 
war Japanese research reported 43 dead and 3 missing, and 27 survived by hid- 
ing. 


E. SEIZURE OF THE RUSSELL ISLANDS (OPERATION 
CLEANSLATE), 21 FEB-20 MAR 43 


H-Hour/D-Day: 0600/21 Feb 43 Secured: 1200/21 Feb 43 


Marine units were attached to the 43d Infantry Division ( — ). The landings 
were conducted on unoccupied Pavuvu and Banika Islands. The Japanese did 
not discover the force’s presence until 6 Mar, and an air raid was launched. Air 
attacks lasted through Jul 43. The late arriving 10th Defense Battalion supported 
the Army from 15 Mar to 20 Jun 43. 


Russells Occupation Force (43d Infantry Division [ — ]) approximately 9,000 
Pavuvu Island Landing 
>3d Raider Battalion 21 Feb-20 Mar 43 
Banika Island Landings 
Detachment, HQ, 43d Infantry Division 
103d Regimental Combat Team ( — 2d and 3d Battalions) 
1st Battalion, 103d Infantry Regiment 
152d Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
>Detachment (antiaircraft), 11th Defense Battalion 21 Feb-17 Mar 43 
43d Signal Company 
2d Battalion (Reinforced), 103d Infantry Regiment 
43d Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, Mechanized 
169th Regimental Combat Team 
169th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
Detachments, 118th Engineer Combat Battalion 
33d Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) 


Naval Force: South Pacific Amphibious Forces (Task Force 62) 
20th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) 

24th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) 

35th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) 

Detachment, 34th Naval Construction Battalion 

Acorn-3 


Russells Occupation Force D-Day Landings 


The 3d Raider Battalion landed on Beach RED at Paddy Bay on Pepesala Point 
on the north side of the largest island, Pavuvu, then cleared the smaller Baisan 
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Island to the north. The main landing took place on Beach YELLOW in Wernham 
Cove on Banika Island’s southwest end with the 103d Infantry (— ). The 2d 
Battalion (Reinforced), 103d Infantry landed on Beaches BLUE 1 and 2 in Renard 
Sound on the island’s northeast coast. On 22 Feb, the 169th Regimental Combat 
Team came ashore on Beaches YELLOW and RED. The remainder of the 43d In- 
fantry Division was assembled there by mid-Mar. 


F. NEW GEORGIA OPERATION (OPERATION ToENAILS), 20 Jun-16 
Oct 43 


Marine operations in the New Georgia Group were part of a larger Army 
campaign to seize the main island and smaller islands in the group. Marine 
participation included the multiple New Georgia-Rendova—Vangunu—Arundel 
Operations (F.1.), the Vella Lavella Occupation (F.2.), and the supporting Occu- 
pation and Consolidation of Woodlark Island (F.3.). The Marine units served 
under the Army’s XIV Corps with the Americal, 25th, 37th, and 43d Infantry 
Divisions and the 3rd New Zealand Division. The 3rd NZ and 37th Infantry 
Divisions briefly served under IMAC. In Nov 44, the 5th Australian Division 
relieved American forces and completed the mop-up in mid-Aug 1945. 


F.1. New Georgia-Rendova-Vangunu-Arundel Operations, 21 
Jun-31 Aug 43 


These operations involved a complex series of landings throughout the New 
Georgia Group between 21 Jun and 5 Jul 43. Marine units were attached to the 
43d Infantry Division (New Georgia Occupation Force), itself reinforced by 25th 
and 37th Infantry Division elements. There were 1,004 Marines participating in 
the assault phase. The original plan called for 15,000 U.S. troops to defeat 9,000 
Japanese on southwestern New Georgia. Over 50,000 combat and support troops 
were eventually committed. Seven Army infantry regiments participated in op- 
erations on New Georgia and fought at Munda Point: 


43d Infantry Division 37th Infantry Division 25th Infantry Division 
103d Infantry Regiment 145th Infantry Regiment* 27th Infantry Regiment* 
169 Infantry Regiment 148th Infantry Regiment* 161st Infantry Regimentt 
172d Infantry Regiment 

“Initially attached to 43d Infantry Division. 

tInitially attached to 37th Infantry Division. 


Note: The 37th Infantry Division’s 129th Infantry remained on Espiritu Santo as the area reserve and 
the 25th Infantry Division’s 35th Infantry was committed to Vella Lavella in Aug 43. 


Japanese Disposition Overview 


The New Georgia Group was occupied by a joint IJA and IJN defense force 
comprising units detached from the 17th Army (5,500 men) and 8th Fleet (5,000 
men). Its 17th Army contingents were under the Southeastern Detachment consist- 
ing of the 13th and 229th Infantry Regiments of the 6th and 38th Divisions, respec- 
tively, 10th Independent Mountain Artillery Regiment, and 15th Field Antiaircraft 
Artillery Unit. I[N Land Force units of the 8th Fleet included the Kure 6th and 
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Yokosuka 7th SNLFs consolidated under the 8th Combined SNLF (originally formed 
for service on Guadalcanal). 


Eastern Landing Force Operations 


Occupation of Segi Point and Seizure of Viru Harbor (21 Jun-1 Jul 43) 


The raiders landed unopposed at 0550 hours, 21 Jun (D-9) at Segi Point on 
southeast New Georgia, with Army elements arriving the next morning. The 
raiders paddled LCR(L)s to Regi Plantation on 27 Jun and moved overland to 
seize Viru Harbor on 1 Jul 43. The landing was originally scheduled for 30 Jun, 
D-Day, but was moved up to prevent the Japanese from occupying Segi Point. 


>4th Raider Battalion (— detachment at Wickham Anchorage) (Segi Group) 
HQ ( — detachment), 4th Raider Battalion 
Company O, 4th Raider Battalion 
Company P, 4th Raider Battalion 
Special Weapons Platoon, Company Q, 4th Raider Battalion 
Detachment, 47th Naval Construction Battalion 
1st Battalion ( — ), 103d Infantry Regiment (USA) (Segi Point Occupation Force) 


Company B (+ ), 1st Battalion, 103d Infantry Regiment (Viru Occupation Force) (ar- 
rived 30 Jun) 


Battery E ( — one platoon), 1st Battalion, 70th Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiaircraft) 
Company D ( — ), 20th Naval Construction Battalion 


Japanese Opposition 


The 4th Company ( — one platoon), 1st Battalion, 229th Infantry Regiment occupied 
Viru Harbor along with a mixed detachment of the Kure 6th and Yokosuka 7th 
SNLFs with artillery and antiaircraft guns. The enemy suffered 61 dead, and 170 
withdrew, of whom about 100 were wounded. 


Seizure of Wickham Anchorage (30 Jun-3 Jul 43) 


The anchorage is on the eastern shore of Vangunu Island southeast of New 
Georgia. The force landed at Oloana Bay, to the west of the anchorage, at 0630 
hours, 30 Jun, D-Day defeating the enemy 3 Jul. 


>Detachment, 4th Raider Battalion (Wickham Group) 
Detachment, HQ, 4th Raider Battalion 
Company N, 4th Raider Battalion 
Company Q ( — detachments), 4th Raider Battalion 
Demolition Platoon, Company Q, 4th Raider Battalion 
2d Battalion, 103d Infantry Regiment (USA) (Wickham Anchorage Occupation Force) 
Battery B, 152d Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
Battery B, 1st Battalion, 70th Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiaircraft) 
Detachment, Battery E, 1st Battalion, 70th Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiaircraft) 
Detachment, 20th Naval Construction Battalion 
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Japanese Opposition 


The anchorage and Kaeruka village were defended by a company of the Kure 
6th SNLF and a platoon of 4th Company, 2d Battalion, 229th Infantry Regiment. 
Enemy losses were approximately 120 dead. 


Western Landing Force Operations 


Rendova Island (30 Jun 43) 


This 6,300-man Army landing force landed unopposed on the north shore of 
Rendova Island at Rendova Harbor at 0700 hours, D-Day. Light opposition was 
encountered later in the day. 


HQ, New Georgia Occupation Force (USA)! 

Forward Echelon, HQ, 43d Infantry Division 

169th Regimental Combat Team ( — 3d Battalion) (Group Reserve) 
169th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 

172d Regimental Combat Team (— Company A and Antitank Company) 
103d Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
Detachment, 24th Naval Construction Battalion 

3d Battalion, 103d Regimental Combat Team 

Forward Echelon, HQ, 43d Infantry Division Artillery* 
136th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer), 37th Infantry Division 
192d Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer), 43d Infantry Division 

43d Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, Mechanized ( — ) 

43d Signal Company 

Company C, 118th Medical Battalion 

17th Medical Field Hospital 

>9th Defense Battalion ( — ) 
>Amphibian Tractor Platoon, HQ and Service Company, 3d Amphibian Tractor Bat- 
talion (LVT[1]) 

24th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) 

Malaria Control Unit (USN) 

Detachment, Ist Commando, Fiji Guerrillas (NZ) 

Remarks: 


'The staff of the 43d Infantry Division was split to man HQ, NGOF and the division HQ. 
*Division Artillery, 43d Infantry Division controlled all NGOF field, coast, antiaircraft artillery. 


Japanese Opposition 


The 7th Company, 3d Battalion, 229th Infantry Regimentand an element of the 
Signal Detachment, Kure 6th SNLF defended Rendova with a total of approxi- 
mately 140 troops. All were killed. 

The following Southern and Northern Landing Groups were collectively des- 
ignated Munda-Bairoko Occupation Force under Commanding General, New 
Georgia Occupation Force/43d Infantry Division. 
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Southern Landing Group Operations 


Munda Point, New Georgia (2 Jul-25 Aug 43) 


This Army landing group was drawn from the Western Landing Force and 
landed unopposed at Zanana Beach on the southwestern end of New Georgia 
and to the east of Munda Point, the main objective, in the late afternoon of 2 Jul, 
D+ 3. The 155mm Gun Group, 9th Defense Battalion; 103d (105mm), 136th 
(155mm), 169th (105mm), and 192d (155mm) Field Artillery Battalions on Ren- 
dova Island supported Army units landing on Zanana Beach on 2-3 July. The 
1st Battalion, 172d Infantry Regiment and Company A, 1st Battalion, 169th In- 
fantry Regiment led the landing group followed by the 172d and 169th Infantry 
(— ). Most of the 43d Infantry Division followed and was ashore by 6 Jul. The 
infantry regiments attacked west toward Munda Point on 9 Jul. Meeting strong 
resistance, the 1st Battalion, 103d Infantry, supported by the Tank Platoon (ini- 
tially landed at Zanana) and backed by a special weapons detachment of the 9th 
Defense Battalion, landed at Laiana Beach near Munda Point on 14 Jul to support 
the floundering attack. The 9th Defense Battalion’s Batteries E and K were to 
eventually fight on New Georgia. Elements of the 37th Infantry Division rein- 
forced the 43d on 7 Jul, and the remainder of the 37th arrived on 22 Jul. On the 
same day the first elements of the 25th Infantry Division arrived to reinforce the 
37th with additional units arriving on 2 Aug. The Tank Platoons, 10th and 11th 
Defense Battalions were committed on 3 Aug. The three Marine tank platoons 
were the only armor available to XIV Corps during the grueling Munda Cam- 
paign. Munda Point was secured at 1410 hours, 4 Aug 43. 


Japanese Opposition 


The Munda Point area was held by the 229th Infantry Regiment ( — 1st and 3d 
Battalions) plus artillery and support units. The 229th was reinforced by its 3d 
Battalion from Kolombangara Island on 4 Jul. The 13th Infantry Regiment and 
support units arrived from Kolombangara in mid-Jul, and the 2d Battalion, 230th 
Infantry Regiment at the end of the month. Support units included, but were not 
limited to, Antitank Battalion of the 38th Division, 2d Independent Antitank Battalion, 
a detachment of the 2d Battalion, 90th Independent Mountain Artillery Regiment, 
and two 75mm antiaircraft units. The Japanese withdrew to the north at the end 
of Jul, and most survivors were evacuated to other area islands in early Aug. 
Total Japanese casualties in the Munda area are unknown, but 2,483 dead were 
counted on New Georgia, most of whom were lost at Munda Point. 


Northern Landing Group Operations 


Dragons Peninsula Campaign (5 Jul-28 Aug 43) 


This joint Marine and Army landing group landed at 0200 hours, 5 Jul, un- 
opposed at Rice Anchorage on northwestern New Georgia, and moved overland 
southwest to Enogai Inlet, where it engaged the enemy and seized the Dragons 
Peninsula. This operation engaged enemy forces withdrawing from Munda Point 
to the south (see later). (Army documents refer to this action as “Bairoko 
Harbor.”) 


>1st Marine Raider Regiment ( — 2d and 3d Raider Battalions) (Commander, Northern 
Landing Group) 
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>1st Raider Battalion 

>4th Raider Battalion ( — detachment at Wickham Anchorage) (arrived on 18 Jul 43) 
3d Battalion, 145th Infantry Regiment (USA) (replaced planned 4th Raider Battalion still 
committed at Viru Harbor) 

3d Battalion, 148th Infantry Regiment (USA) 

Detachment, 47th Naval Construction Battalion 


Japanese Opposition 


A small detachment of the Kure 6th SNLF and a platoon of the 229th Infantry 
Regiment initially defended the Dragons Peninsula area. The 2d Battalion ( — ), 
13th Infantry Regiment soon provided reinforcements. To this was added in mid- 
Jul the 2d Battalion, 45th Infantry Regiment and 8th Battery, 3d Battalion, 6th Field 
Artillery Regiment, both of the 6th Division. Enemy losses were estimated at 150- 
350 dead. 


Arundel Island Mop-up (13-21 Sep 43) 

Supported by 9th Defense Battalion 155mm guns firing from Munda Point, the 
169th Infantry assaulted Baanga Island to the west of Munda on 13 Aug 43, and 
the island was secured on 20 Aug. It was reinforced by the 172d Infantry. On 27 
Aug, the 172d Infantry landed on Arundel Island to the northwest of Munda, 
also supported by the 9th Defense Battalion. The 27th Infantry was committed 
on 5 Sep. The Tank Platoons of the 9th, 10th, and 11th Defense Battalions sup- 
ported the 27th Infantry’s mop-up from 16 to 21 September. Arundel was de- 
clared secure on 21 Sep. 


Japanese Opposition 


Arundel Island was defended by the 229th Infantry Regiment ( — detachments); 
two batteries of the 10th Independent Mountain Artillery Regiment, and the 15th 
Field Antiaircraft Artillery Unit (3d Field Searchlight Battalion [ — one battery], 41st 
Field Antiaircraft Battalion [ — one battery], 27th Field Machine Cannon Company, 31st 
Independent Field Antiaircraft Company). The IJN contribution consisted of three 
coast artillery batteries, 21st Antiaircraft Company of the Kure 6th SNLF and the 
17th and 131st Pioneer Battalions. Much of the Japanese force was evacuated. 


Marine Corps New Georgia Campaign Participation 
1st Marine Raider Regiment ( — 2d and 3d Raider Battalions) 5 Jul—28 Aug 43 


1st Raider Battalion! 5 Jul-28 Aug 43 
4th Raider Battalion! 18 Jul-28 Aug 43 
Battalion (— Companies N and Q)? 21 Jun-11 Jul 43 
Detachment (Companies N and Q)? 30 Jun-3 Jul 43 
9th Defense Battalion (Reinforced)* > 30 Jun-31 Aug 43 
Tank Platoon, 10th Defense Battalion® 26 Jul-13 Oct 43 
Battery E, Antiaircraft Group, 11th Defense Battalion 14 Jul-31 Aug 43 
Battery K, Antiaircraft Group, 11th Defense Battalion 4 Aug-31 Aug 43 


Detachment, Special Weapons Group, 11th Defense Battalion 14 Jul-31 Aug 43 
Tank Platoon, 11th Defense Battalion® 7 Aug-31 Aug 43 
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2d Separate Wire Platoon 1 Jul-31 Aug 43 


Naval Force: Attack Force (Task Force 31) 

20th Naval Construction Battalion (Acorn-7) 
24th Naval Construction Battalion 
Detachments, 47th Naval Construction Battalion 
73d Naval Construction Battalion 


Remarks: 

*Dragons Peninsula on western New Georgia (5 Jul—28 Aug) with the 145th and 148th Infantry Reg- 
iments’ 3d Battalions, 37th Infantry Division. 

Seizure of Segi Point, Regi, and Viru Harbor on southeastern New Georgia (21 Jun-1 Jul). 

“Seizure of Wickham Anchorage on Vangunu Island with 2d Bn, 103d Infantry (30 Jun-3 Jul). 

“Participated in the Rendova Island Occupation (30 Jun) with elements of 103d and 172d Infantry 
Regiments and the Munda Point Campaign (2 Jul-25 Aug) with the 43d Infantry Division ( — ) 
but landed on 14 Jul 43. Reinforced by Batteries E and K, 11th Defense Battalion. 

°All three defense battalions’ tank platoons (M3A1, M5, M5A1) supported the Army during the 
Munda Point Campaign (14 Jul-25 Aug) and during the Arundel Island mop-up (16-21 Sep). 


F.2. Vella Lavella Occupation, 15 Aug—16 Oct 43 


H-Hour/D-Day: 0624/15 H-Hour/L-Day: AM/25 Sep 43 Secured: 6 Oct 43 (when 
Aug 43 (USA) (USMC) the Japanese evacuated) 


Northern Landing Force* 6,601 (1,675 Marines) 
Advance Reconnaissance Parties (13-14 Aug 43) 


Detachments, Companies E, F and G, 2d Battalion, 103 In- 
fantry Regiment 


Main Body Landing Unit (15 Aug 43) 
35th Regimental Combat Team ( — detachments) 
64th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 


>4th Defense Battalion ( — Antiaircraft Group, — 155mm 
Gun Group) 


Company C, 65th Engineer Combat Battalion 
Company B (Collecting), 25th Medical Battalion 
25th Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, Mechanized 
58th Naval Construction Battalion ( — detachments) 
Naval Base Force 

2d Echelon Landing Unit (17 Aug 43) 
Detachment, 35th Regimental Combat Team 
>155mm Gun Group, 4th Defense Battalion 
>Battery D, Antiaircraft Group, 4th Defense Battalion 
>Detachment, Battery G (Searchlight), 4th Defense Battalion 
Detachment, 58th Naval Construction Battalion 

3d Echelon Landing Unit (21 Aug 43) 
Detachment, 35th Regimental Combat Team 
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>Tank Platoon, 4th Defense Battalion (M3A1) 
Detachment, 58th Naval Construction Battalion 
Reinforcements (30 Aug 43) 
1st Battalion, 145th Infantry Regiment 


*This 25th Infantry Division force should not be confused with the Marine Northern Landing Group 
employed on western New Georgia. 


Forward Echelon, HQ, I Marine Amphibious Corps landed with 878 troops on 
25 Sep (L-Day) to establish Corps Forward Staging Area, Vella Lavella. Cam- 
paign participation dates for Marine units were 25 Sep—16 Oct 43 unless other- 
wise indicated. 


Forward Echelon, HQ, I Marine Amphibious Corps (25 Sep 43) 
Corps Forward Staging Area, Vella Lavella’ 
1st and 2d Provisional Infantry Companies” 
Company A, 1st Corps Motor Transport Battalion 7-16 Oct 43 
Detachment (communications team), 1st Corps Signal Battalion 
Detachment, Company A, 1st Corps Medical Battalion 
2d Platoon, Battery A, 3d Special Weapons Battalion 
Companies A and B, Branch No. 3, 4th Base Depot 
Detachment, 77th Naval Construction Battalion 
2d Echelon, I Marine Amphibious Corps (1-7 Oct 43) 


Company A ( — Forward Echelon Detachment), Ist Corps Medi- 
cal Battalion 


Company B, Ist Corps Motor Transport Battalion 


1st Marine Parachute Regiment ( — 3d Parachute Battalion) 4-16 Oct 43 

1st Parachute Battalion 4-16 Oct 43 

2d Parachute Battalion 1-16 Oct 43 

Weapons Company, 1st Marine Parachute Regiment 4-16 Oct 43 
Naval Force: Eastern Force (Task Group 31.3) 
58th Naval Construction Battalion 15 Aug—16 Oct 43 
77th Naval Construction Battalion 25 Sep-16 Oct 43 
Remarks: 


‘Corps Forward Staging Area, Vella Lavella was established at Ruravai. It was replaced by Naval 
Advance Base, Vella Lavella on 8 Oct 43; the Marines continued to use it as a staging area. 
?Drawn from the 3d Marine Division to provide base security. 


Vella Lavella Landings 


The Army’s Northern Landing Force’s initial landing took place on 15 Aug 43 
(D-Day) at the island’s southern end at Barakoma. Forward Echelon, HQ, IMAC 
landed on the west coast at the mouths of the Juno and Ruravai Rivers on 25 
Sep (L-Day). The 14th Brigade Group, 3rd New Zealand Division landed on the 
northwest and northeast coasts on the same date. 

As a side note, 159 surviving sailors and six Marines of the USS Helena (CL- 
50), sunk on 6 Jul 43 during the Battle of Kula Gulf, came ashore on Vella Lavella. 
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Aided and partly armed by Coastwatcher native contingents, they established 
defensive positions under Marine guidance and resisted Japanese patrols. All 
were evacuated on 16 Jul. 


Japanese Opposition 


The island was initially occupied by 250 marooned sailors and stragglers from 
New Georgia. Two rifle companies and an SNLF platoon, some 390 men, estab- 
lished a barge staging base on the east side on 17 Aug. Limited reinforcements 
from unidentified units arrived later for a total of 750 troops on the island. Fewer 
than 150 were killed before the remainder were evacuated on 6/7 Oct. 


F.3. Occupation and Consolidation of Woodlark Island 
(Operation CHRONICLE), 22 Jun-7 Dec 43 


H-Hour/D-Day: 2100/30 Jun 43 


This Sixth Army operation occupied Woodlark and Kiriwina Islands northeast 
of New Guinea’s Papuan Peninsula. The unopposed landing took place on the 
southeast coast of Woodlark at Guasopa Harbor on 30 Jun. The only Marine 
participation in the LEATHERBACK Task Force was by the 12th Defense Battalion. 
An advance engineer party had landed at 0032 hours, 23 Jun. The reinforced 
158th Infantry Regiment (Separate) ( — 2d Battalion) occupied Kiriwina Island 85 
miles to the northeast at 2100 hours, 30 Jun without opposition. Operation 
CHRONICLE was in support of ongoing operations in the New Georgia Group and 
in eastern New Guinea. The Japanese executed two light air attacks beginning 
27 Jul; there was no other action. The 12th Defense Battalion remained on Wood- 
lark Island until departing for New Britain in Dec 43, and most of the rest of the 
LEATHERBACK Task Force departed as well. 


LEATHERBACK Task Force 2,600 

112th Cavalry Regiment (Special)* (first echelon) 
134th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm) 

> 12th Defense Battalion 

404th Engineer Combat Company 

20th Naval Construction Battalion (Acorn-5) 


*A separate dismounted unit serving as infantry and consisting of two battalion-size rifle squadrons 
and company-size regimental headquarters, weapons, and service troops. Rifle squadrons had a 
headquarters troop and three rifle troops. 


Naval Force: VII Amphibious Force (Task Force 76) 


G. BOUGAINVILLE OPERATION AND CONSOLIDATION OF 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS (OPERATION pipreErR), 27 OCT 43-15 JUN 
44 


These operations included the Treasury Islands Landings (G.1.), Choiseul Is- 
land Diversion (G.2.), and Occupation and Defense of Cape Torokina, Bougain- 
ville (G.3.). The first two operations were diversions, under the Southern Force 
(Task Force 31.1), for the main Bougainville landing. 
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G.1. Treasury Islands Landings (Operation GoopTIME) , 27 Oct-6 

Nov 43 
H-Hour/D-Day: 0626/27 Oct 43. Secured: 12 Nov 43 (both Mono and Stirling Islands) 

The landing force for this diversionary operation on Mono (Northern Force) 
and Stirling (Southern Force) Islands (on opposite sides of Blanche Harbor sep- 
arating the two islands) was the 8th Brigade Group, 3rd New Zealand Division 
(under IMAC) with U.S. Marine, Navy, and Army attachments from IMAC. Be- 
sides 1st Marine Aircraft Wing flying units’ ground echelons (not listed), only 
limited Marine ground units participated. The initial landing force numbered 
3,795 troops, to grow to 7,700, of which about 1,900 U.S. Army and Navy were 
from IMAC. Fewer than 100 Marines participated. (Explanations of New Zealand 
unit functions are provided where appropriate. New Zealander, like all British 


Commonwealth, “regiments” are actually battalion-sized.) 


New Zealand Contingent 


HQ, 8th Brigade Group, 3rd New Zea- 
land Division! 


8th Defence and Employment Platoon 
(HQ security) 


64th Light Aid Detachment (vehicle re- 
covery & repair) 


J Section Signals 


Section, 5th Provost Company (military 
police) 

29th Infantry Battalion 

34th Infantry Battalion” 

36th Infantry Battalion 


29th Light Anti-Aircraft Regt ( — two bat- 
teries)* 


38th Field Regiment (25-pounder gun- 
howitzer) 


4th Motor Transport Company 


Machine Gun Company, 8th Brigade 
Group 


23rd Field Company (combat engineer) 
54th Anti-Tank Battery (6-pounder AT 
gun) 

No. 1 Receiving Section (medical clearing) 
2nd Field Surgery Unit (field hospital) 
7th New Zealand Ambulance 

10th Mobile Dental Section 

Malarial Control Section 


United States Contingent 


>2d Operations Plat, Co A, Ist Corps Sig- 
nal Battalion 


>Air Liaison Parties No. 4 & 5, ComAir- 
NorSols 


Det, HQ Co, 87th Naval Construction Bat- 
talion 


Company A, 87th Naval Construction Bat- 
talion 


Detachment, Naval Advance Base Unit 
No. 7 


Air Warning Unit No. 2 (USN) 
Argus-6 (USN) 

Communications Unit No. 8 (USN) 
Boat Pool No. 10 (USN) 


198th Coast Artillery Regiment (Antiair- 
craft) 


( — 3d Battalion) (USA) (90mm and 
37mm AA guns) 
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Remarks: 

‘Served as Headquarters, Southern Attack Force (Northern Attack Force was 3d Marine Division 
landing on Bougainville). 

?Company D (+ ), 34th Infantry Battalion, a USN CB detachment, and Argus-6 (air warning radar) 
comprised Loganforce, which landed on the north-central coast of Mono Island unopposed. 

°Present were the 208th and 214th Light Anti-Aircraft Batteries with 40mm guns. 


Naval Force: Southern Force (Task Unit 31.1), IJ Amphibious Force (Task Force 31) 


D-Day Landings 


The Northern Landing Force landed on Beaches ORANGE 1 and 2 on the south- 
central shore of Mono Island near Falamal Village. The Southern Landing Force 
landed on Beaches PURPLE 1 and 2 on the north-central shore of Stirling across 
Blanche Harbor from Mono, and the Loganforce landed on Beach EMERALD on 
Mono’s north-central shore at Soanotalu. 


Japanese Opposition 


The 213 IJA troops on Mono Island manned a radio station and observation 
posts. Some artillery was present. Stirling was undefended. The New Zealanders 
killed 205 Japanese and took eight prisoners. 


3rd New Zealand Division Commentary 


The 3rd NZ Division, Pacific Section, 2nd NZ Expeditionary Force was the 
only major New Zealand ground force to serve in the Pacific Theater. Due to 
severe manpower shortages, the 10,000-man Division consisted of only the 8th 
and 14th Brigade Groups. This limited its ability to relieve three-regiment U.S. 
divisions and restricted the types of independent offensive operations that it 
conducted. It was formed on 14 May 42 on Viti Levu, Fiji Islands, from “B” 
Force. It moved to New Caledonia between Nov 42 and Feb 43 for extensive 
training and then to Guadalcanal in Aug. After the Sep 43 Vella Lavella opera- 
tion, it conducted the Mono and Stirling Islands operation. It seized the Green 
Islands in Feb—Mar 44. The Division was withdrawn to New Caledonia and de- 
activated on 20 Oct 44. New Zealand’s manpower problems were so acute that 
the Division was disbanded to reinforce the 2nd NZ Division in Italy and work 
in essential industries. The Division served under IMAC from 12 Oct 43 to 4 Jan 
44, 


G.2. Choiseul Island Diversion (Operation BLISSFUL) , 27 Oct-5 
Nov 43 


H-Hour/D-Day: 0030/28 Oct 43. Withdrawal: 0130/5 Nov 43 


This action was conducted to divert Japanese attention from the 1 Nov 43 Cape 
Torokina landing at Empress Augusta Bay, Bougainville (see G.3.). 


2d Parachute Battalion (Reinforced) ( — ), 1st Marine Parachute Regiment 725 
Machine Gun Platoon, Weapons Company, Ist Marine Parachute Regiment 
Detachment, 1st Corps Experimental Rocket Platoon 
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Detachment, Communications Platoon, HQ and Service Company, 1st Marine 
Parachute Regiment 
Boat Detachment (USN)! 
Company G ( — one platoon), 2d Parachute Battalion (aka “Bigger’s Patrol” or 
“Northwest Task Force”) 
Intelligence team 
Radio team 


Detachment, Australia-New Guinea Administrative Unit? 


Naval Force: Southern Force (Task Unit 31.1), IIT Amphibious Force (Task Force 31) 


Remarks: 

‘Four LCP(R)s remained with the Marines after the USS McKern (APD-5), Kilty (APD-15),Ward (APD- 
16), and Crosby (APD-17), which had transported the force, withdrew. 

?The ANGAU were native scouts, laborers, and porters led by Australians and New Zealanders. They 
were nicknamed the “Cannibal Battalion” by the Marines. Some 100 unarmed ANGAU accom- 
panied the operation and were not included in the total strength. 


Landings and Diversion Operations 


The reinforced 2d Parachute Battalion landed at Voza Village on Choiseul’s 
southwest coast near the island’s northwest end. The battalion (—) moved 
southeast along the coast to Sangigai Village and destroyed a barge staging- 
replenishment base. Company G, which had remained at Voza, moved by land- 
ing craft on 1 Nov toward the island’s northwest end and attacked enemy 
installations. It was withdrawn by two LCP(R)s. One foundered and was res- 
cued by PT-59 (commanded by Lt[jg] John F. Kennedy) and returned to Voza, 
on 3 Nov 43. Other small patrols were launched from Voza, completely mis- 
leading the enemy as to the force’s true size as it operated over a 25-mile-wide 
front. 


Japanese Opposition 


The landing was unopposed. Numerous logistics installations were located 
over the island. Almost 1,000 service troops and 2,000-3,000 troops in transient 
were located at Kakasa on the island’s central-southwest side, 300 at Sangigai 
six miles southeast of where the Marines landed, and a couple of hundred at 
Choiseul Bay on the northwest end. They made several attempts to locate the 
Marines resulting in several minor engagements before the diversionary force 
was withdrawn. Over 140 Japanese were killed and an undetermined number 
wounded in Marine raids at Sangigai and Choiseul Bay barge transloading fa- 
cilities and supply depots. 


G.3. Occupation and Defense of Cape Torokina, Bougainville, 1 
Nov-15 Dec 43 


H-Hour/D-Day: 0730/1 Nov 43 Perimeter Secured: 25 Mar 44 (by USA) 


IMAC secured the initial Cape Torokina perimeter on Bougainville, and the 
Army’s 37th Infantry Division arrived between 7 and 19 Nov 43 to defend the 
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western sector, while the 3d Marine Division advanced in the east. XIV Corps 
relieved IMAC on 15 Dec 43. The Americal Division (initial area reserve in the 
Fiji Islands) began to relieve the 3d Marine Division on 25 Dec, and the relief 
was completed by the end of the month. XIV Corps controlled the Americal and 
37th Infantry Divisions. While 15 Dec was the official end of the Marine defensive 
phase, some units continued to fight until later in the month, and others re- 
mained with the Army until Jun 44. XIV Corps was relieved by II Australian 
Corps with the 3rd Division (7th, 15th, 29th Brigades) and the 11th and 23rd 
Independent Brigades on 10 Dec 44, which continued limited offensive opera- 
tions until the Japanese surrender. 

For the Bougainville assault the 3d Marine Division was task-organized into 
three task units, with A-1 and A-2 executing the assault landings and A-3 landing 
with antiaircraft and additional support troops. The 21st Combat Team was not 
part of a task unit but served as the Division Reserve and landed on 4 Dec 43. 
There were 9,363 Marines participating in the assault phase. 


3d Marine Division (Reinforced) (Northern Attack Force) 14,321 
Task Unit A-1 6,421 


3d Combat Team 
3d Marines (Reinforced) ( — detachment) 
3d Battalion, 12th Marines (artillery) 
Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 12th Marines 
Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 19th Marines 


HQ Company ( — detachments), 3d Battalion (Naval Con- 
struction), 19th Marines 


Company C, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 19th Marines 
Company F, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th Marines 


Company I, 3d Battalion (Naval Construction), 19th Marines 
(+ HQ detachment) 


Company C, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 

Company C, 3d Medical Battalion 

3d Platoon, Battery A, 3d Special Weapons Battalion 

3d Platoon, Company D (Scout), 3d Light Tank Battalion 


3d Platoon ( — Bakery and Salvage Sections), Service and Sup- 
ply Company, 3d Service Battalion 


Munitions Section, 3d Ordnance Platoon, Ordnance Company, 
3d Service Battalion 


Epidemic and Malaria Control Group (USN) 


Air Liaison Party No. 3, Commander, Aircraft, Northern Sol- 
omons 


3d Band Section 
2d Marine Raider Regiment (Provisional) ( — 3d Raider Battalion) 
2d Raider Battalion (Reinforced) 
Company M, 3d Raider Battalion 
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Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 12th Marines (artillery) 
Detachment, Supply and Service Company, 3d Service Battalion 
Advance Echelon, Branch No. 3, 4th Base Depot ( — detachments) 
Detachment, 1st Corps Naval Construction Battalion (53d NCB) 
Communications Unit No. 3 ( — detachments) (USN) 
Detachment, Advance Base Unit No. 7 (USN) 
Detachment, Acorn-13 (USN) 
Task Unit A-2 6,103 

9th Combat Team 

9th Marines (Reinforced) ( — detachment) 

1st Battalion, 12th Marines (artillery) 

Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 12th Marines 

Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 19th Marines 


HQ Company (-— detachments), 1st Battalion (Engineer), 
19th Marines 


Company A, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 19th Marines 
Company D, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th Marines 


Company G, 3d Battalion (Naval Construction), 19th Ma- 
rines 


Company A, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 
Company A, 3d Medical Battalion 

Detachment, Company E, 3d Medical Battalion 

1st Platoon, Battery A, 3d Special Weapons Battalion 


1st and 4th Platoons, Company D (Scout), 3d Light Tank Bat- 
talion 


1st Platoon ( — Bakery and Salvage Sections), Service and Sup- 
ply Company, 3d Service Battalion 


Detachment, Munitions Section, 1st Ordnance Platoon, Ord- 
nance Company, 3d Service Bn 


Air Liaison Party No. 1, Commander, Aircraft, Northern Sol- 
omons 


1st Band Section 

Epidemic and Malaria Control Group (USN) 
3d Raider Battalion (— Company M) 
Advance Echelon, HQ, I Marine Amphibious Corps 
First Echelon, Command Group, 3d HQ Company, 3d Marine 
Division 
3d HQ Company (— Command Group,—Ist, 2d and 3d Band 
Sections), 3d Marine Division 


3d Signal Company ( — detachments) ( + Division Warning Cen- 
ter) 


3d Military Police Company ( — 3d Platoon) 
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Company E ( — detachments), 3d Medical Battalion 
Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 3d Light Tank Battalion 
Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 12th Marines (artillery) 
4th Platoon, Company D (Scout), 3d Light Tank Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Corps Naval Construction Battalion (53d NCB) 
Task Unit A-3 approximately 1,400 
Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 3d Defense Battalion 
Antiaircraft Group, 3d Defense Battalion 


HQ and Service Battery, Special Weapons Group, 3d Defense Bat- 
talion 


Battery H, 3d Defense Battalion 
Battery I, 3d Defense Battalion 
1st and 4th Platoons, Battery A, 3d Special Weapons Battalion 
Company A, 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
Detachment, 3d Marines (liaison) 
Detachment, 9th Marines (liaison) 
Detachment, 3d Signal Company 
Detachment, 3d HQ Company 
Detachment, Company E, 3d Medical Battalion 
Radar Team, IMAC (SCR-602 radar) 
Detachment, 1st Corps Naval Construction Battalion (53d NCB) 
Detachment, Communications Unit No. 3 (USN) 
3d Separate Wire Platoon 


Detachment No. 1, Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons (ar- 
rived 2 Nov 43) 


Argus-5 (USN) 
Detachment, Boat Pool No. 11 (USN) 
21st Combat Team (Division Reserve) 
21st Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Battalion, 12th Marines (artillery) 
Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 19th Marines 


HQ Company ( — detachments), 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th 
Marines 


Company B, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 19th Marines 
Company E, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th Marines 


Company H, 3d Battalion (Naval Construction), 19th Ma- 
rines 


Company B, 3d Light Tank Battalion (M3A1) 

Company B, 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
Company B, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 

Company B, 3d Medical Battalion 

2d Platoon, Battery A, 3d Special Weapons Battalion 

2d Platoon, Company D (Scout), 3d Light Tank Battalion 
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2d Platoon ( — Bakery and Salvage Sections), Service and Sup- 
ply Company, 3d Service Battalion 

Munitions Section, 2d Platoon, Ordnance Company, 3d Service 
Battalion 

Epidemic and Malaria Control Group (USN) 

2d Band Section 


3d Marine Division D-Day Landings and Defense of Cape 
Torokina 


The Division’s assault took place on the southwest-central coast of Bougainville 
on the northwest shore of Empress Augusta Bay. The beaches were immediately 
to the northwest of Cape Torokina. Task Unit A-2 landed to the west of the 
Koromokina River on Beaches RED 1, 2, and 3. Task Unit A-1 landed on BLUE 2 
and 3, GREEN 2, and BLUE 1. The 3d Raider Battalion landed on GREEN 1 on the 
north shore of Puruata Island. It went on to secure Torokina Island. Task Unit 
A-3 followed ashore on YELLOW 1, 2, 3, and 4 interspersed among Beaches RED, 
BLUE, and GREEN. The 21st Combat Team landed on D + 3. All IMAC units were 
ashore by 15 Nov 43. The 37th Infantry Division began to land on 7 Nov and to 
take over defensive sectors on the perimeter’s western sector on the ninth. The 
3d Marine Division held the eastern sector until relieved by the Americal Divi- 
sion in late Dec. 


Marine Corps Bougainville Campaign Participation 


Because of the deployment of units by echelon, a separate campaign partici- 
pation list is provided. All 3d Marine Division units received 1 Nov—21 Dec 43 
credit unless otherwise indicated. 


I Marine Amphibious Corps (Northern Landing Force) 


Advance Echelon, HQ, I Marine Amphibious Corps’ 1-21 Dec 43 
1st Corps HQ and Service Battalion 17 Nov-15 Dec 43 
1st Echelon 1 Nov-15 Dec 43 
Forward Echelon, 1st Corps Motor Transport Battalion 26 Nov-15 Dec 43 
Detachment, 1st Corps Naval Construction Battalion (53d 1 Nov 43-15 Dec 43 
NCB) 
1st Corps Signal Battalion 
Forward Echelon 1 Nov-15 Dec 43 
1st Echelon 11 Nov-15 Dec 43 
2d Echelon 13 Nov-15 Dec 43 
1st 155mm Artillery Battalion 1 Nov-15 Dec 43 
2d 155mm Artillery Battalion (Provisional) 18 Nov-15 Dec 43 
1st Corps Experimental Rocket Platoon 6-15 Dec 43 
1st Marine War Dog Platoon 1 Nov-15 Dec 43 
Detachments, Branch No. 3, 4th Base Depot 1 Nov 43-16 Jan 44 


1st Marine Parachute Regiment” ° 4 Dec 43-12 Jan 43 
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1st Parachute Battalion (initially attached to 2d Raider Regi- 


ment) 
3d Parachute Battalion 


2d Marine Raider Regiment (Provisional) (attached to 3d Ma- 


rines) 


2d Raider Battalion (initially attached to 3d Marines) 
3d Raider Battalion (initially attached to 9th Marines) 


3d Defense Battalion* 


1st Echelon 
2d Echelon 
3d Marine Division (Reinforced) 
Division HQ and Service Battalion ( — ) 
3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 


3d Medical Battalion ( — Detachments, HQ and Service Com- 


pany; — Company E) 
3d Motor Transport Battalion 
3d Service Battalion 
3d Special Weapons Battalion 
3d Light Tank Battalion 
3d Separate Wire Platoon ( — ) 
3d Marines? 
1st Battalion, 145th Infantry Regiment (USA)* 
9th Marines 
12th Marines ( — 2d Battalion) (artillery) 
2d Battalion 
19th Marines (engineer) 
21st Marines ( — 2d and 3d Battalion) 
2d Battalion 
3d Battalion 
148th Regimental Combat Team (U.S.A.)° 


140th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 


23 Nov 43-12 Jan 44 


4-15 Dec 43 


1 


1 
1 


Nov 43-12 Jan 44 


Nov 43-15 Dec 43 
Nov 43-15 Dec 43 


11 Nov 43-21 Jun 


44 


1 


Nov 43-21 Jun 44 


11 Nov-—21 Jun 44 


1 


Nov-21 Dec 43 


17 Nov-—25 Dec 43 


1 


1 


Nov-25 Dec 43 


Nov-25 Dec 43 


26 Nov-15 Dec 43 


nF DR 


Nov-28 Dec 43 

Nov 43-1 Jan 44 
Nov 43-1 Jan 44 
Nov 43-1 Jan 44 
Nov 43-9 Jan 44 


11 Nov-9 Jan 44 
17 Nov 43-9 Jan 44 
8-15 Nov 43 


Naval Force: Northern Force (Task Unit 31.5), III Amphibious Force (Task Force 31) 


Detachment, 25th Naval Construction Battalion 
Detachment, 71st Naval Construction Battalion 
Detachment, 75th Naval Construction Battalion 
Acorn-13 

Advance Naval Base Unit No. 7 ( — detachments) 
Communications Unit No. 7 ( — detachments) 


Remarks: 


*Commanding General, IMAC arrived and assumed command of Allied forces on Bougainville and 


the Treasury Islands on 8 Nov 43. 
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"Initially designated IMAC reserve on Vella Lavella. 

°The Provisional Parachute Battalion was formed from 1st Marine Parachute Regiment HQ elements 
and Company I, 3d Parachute Battalion. It existed from 5 to 10 Dec 43. 

‘The 3d Defense Battalion formed a 500-man infantry battalion for beach defense in Mar—Apr 44. 

*The Composite Battalion, 3d Marines was formed from regimental and battalion HQ companies 
troops; Weapons Company, 3d Marines; Company D (Scout), 3d Tank Battalion; and various 
service troops due to heavy losses in the infantry battalions. It existed from 28 Nov to 3 Dec 43. 

°These 37th Infantry Division units arrived on 8 Nov 43. The 1st Battalion, 145th Infantry was attached 
to the exhausted 3d Marines as regimental reserve until the 3d Marine Division was relieved. 
The 148th Infantry was initially attached to the 3d Marine Division. The dates are the period of 
attachment to the USMC. They remained on Bougainville until Dec 44. 


Japanese Opposition 


Japanese forces on Bougainville were estimated at 35,000-44,000 troops under 
the 17th Army. Major units were the 17th Division, 4th South Seas Garrison Unit, 
2d Shipping Group, and 15th Antiaircraft Group. Only 270 troops of the 2d Company, 
1st Battalion, 23d Infantry Regiment, 6th Division, reinforced by a platoon of the 
regimental gun company and a few service troops, occupied Cape Torokina and 
the nearby Puruata (30 troops) and Torokina (7 troops) Islands. A mixed 850- 
man Japanese unit conducted a counterlanding to the west of the Marine beach- 
head on 7 Nov 43. It consisted of 6th Company, 2d Battalion, 53d Infantry; 5th, 6th, 
7th (1st Platoon only), and Machine Gun Companies, 2d Battalion, 54th Infantry Reg- 
iment, 17th Division. The 23d Infantry Regiment (-2d Battalion), 6th Division attacked 
on 8-9 Nov 43, followed by the remainder of the division. Japanese losses on L- 
Day were 153 dead in the Cape Torokina area and 29 on Puruata Island. The 
Japanese lost 202 by 5 Nov, and almost 300 were killed after the 7 Nov counter- 
landing. 


Koiari Beach Raid 


Koiari Beach was 10 miles east of Cape Torokina on the west side of Empress 
Augusta Bay. The raid was intended to harass Japanese reinforcements destined 
for the Cape Torokina area but was to avoid decisive engagement. The 29 Nov 
43 operation was to last for not less than four days. The raid force departed Cape 
Torokina at 0300 hours, and most of it landed at 0400 hours 3,000 yards north- 
west of Koiari Village. Most of the HQ Company, 1st Parachute Battalion and 
Company M, 3d Raider Battalion landed 1,000 yards east of the beachhead and 
did not link up with the main body until 0930 hours. Due to unexpected Japanese 
strength, the force was withdrawn, after defending the small beachhead, by 2040 
hours on the same day. 


1st Parachute Battalion (Reinforced) 614 
Company M, 3d Raider Battalion 
Communications Detachment, IMAC Signal Battalion 
Two Forward Observer Parties, Arty Group (12th Marines) (3d Defense Bn 
155mm gun battery in support) 
Native guides 


Japanese Opposition 


Japanese units were not identified but were estimated at over 1,200 troops and 
may have included elements of the 23d Infantry Regiment, 6th Division plus service 
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troops. Several supply dumps were in the area. Known enemy dead numbered 
145 but may have totaled well over 200. 


H. Gilbert Islands Operations (Operation GALvANic), 13 Nov-8 Dec 
43 


Makin H-Hour/D-Day: 0831/20 Nov 43 Secured: 1030/23 Nov 43 (by USA) 
Apamama  H-Hour/D-Day: 0445/21 Nov 43 Secured: AM/24 Nov 43 
Tarawa See H.2. 


These operations included the Tarawa Atoll, the nearby Apamama Atoll, and 
the Butaritari (Makin) Atoll landings. The latter landing was conducted by the 
165th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) (Northern Landing Force), 27th Infantry 
Division. 


H.1. Ellice Islands Occupation, 2 Oct 42-8 Dec 43 


Operation GALVANIC was preceded by the unopposed Ellice Islands Occupa- 
tion, 350-700 miles southeast of the Gilberts. Their occupation provided air ba- 
ses from which 4th Marine Base Air Defense Wing and Seventh Air Force 
elements (Advanced HQ arrived 6 Nov 43) supported the Gilbert Islands land- 
ings. These units’ campaign participation dates include credit for the Gilbert Is- 
lands Operation. This preliminary phase to Operation GALVANIC was launched 
by Defense Force, Samoan Group. In conjunction with the occupation of these 
islands, an Army task force secured Baker Island, 700 miles east of the Gilberts 
and northeast of the Ellices, on 1 Sep 43. The following Marine units were re- 
lieved by the 51st Defense Battalion on 23-27 Feb 44, which was split between 
the three atolls. 


5th Defense Battalion ( — ) (Reinf) (Defense Force, Funafuti, Navy 2 Oct 42-8 Dec 43 
No. 225)? 


26th and 27th Provisional Marine Companies” 
1st Separate Medical Company 
Detachment, 2d Naval Construction Battalion 


Detachment, 3d Naval Construction Battalion 9 May-23 Aug 43 
7th Defense Battalion? 

Forward Echelon 18 Aug-8 Dec 43 

Rear Echelon 28 Aug-8 Dec 43 

2d Detachment, 16th Naval Construction Battalion 5 Sep-8 Dec 43 
2d Airdrome Battalion (Reinforced)* 

Forward Echelon 22 Aug-8 Dec 43 

Rear Echelon 27 Aug-8 Dec 43 

1st Detachment, 16th Naval Construction Battalion 30 Aug-8 Dec 43 
Remarks: 


‘Fongafale (aka Funafuti) Island, Funafuti Atoll Occupation, 2 Oct 42 (Operation FETLOCK). The oc- 
cupation was not publicly announced until after the Japanese discovered it on 27 Mar 43. Ten 
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Japanese air attacks were launched from the Gilberts from Mar to Nov 43. Two detachments 
(batteries) of the 5th Defense Battalion remained on Guadalcanal. 
?Deployed as Provisional Companies X and Y, 3d Marines and were redesignated on 15 Dec 42. 
°Nanomea Island, Nanomea Atoll Occupation, 18 Aug 43. The Japanese conducted a few air attacks. 
‘Motolalo Island, Nukufetau Atoll Occupation, 22 Aug 43. One-half of the battalion was detached to 
Tarawa Atoll with the 2d Defense Battalion on 24 Nov 43. 


H.2. Tarawa Atoll Assault (Operation LonesuiT), 20 Nov-4 Dec 
43 


Betio Island H-Hour/D-Day: 0845/20 Nov 43 Secured: 1321/23 Nov 43 


The main effort was the assault on Betio Island followed by the securing of 
the atoll’s smaller islands. The landing force totaled 18,313 Marine and Navy 
personnel. 


2d Marine Division (Reinforced) (Southern Landing Force) 17,447 
Combat Team 2 (Initial landing force) approximately 6,000 
2d Marines (Reinforced) 
Landing Team 2/8 ( — Battery H, 3d Battalion, 10th Marines) 
1st Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 
Battery O, 5th Battalion, 10th Marines 
Special Weapons Group, 2d Defense Battalion 
Company C, 1st Corps Tank Battalion (Medium) (M4A2) 


Company A ( — 1st Platoon; + 3d Platoon, Company C), Ist 
Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines’ 


Company D ( + Signal Teams), 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th 
Marines 


Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 2d Amphibian Tractor 
Battalion 


Company A, 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
Special Amphibian Tractor Detachment (aka Company A-1) 
(LVT[2])* 

Company A, 2d Medical Battalion 

1st Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 

Detachment, HQ, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th Marines 


Detachment, HQ, 3d Battalion (Naval Construction), 18th Ma- 
rines 


Detachment (Bomb Disposal Unit, Camouflage Section), HQ 
and Service Company, 18th Marines 


Detachment, 1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 2d 
Service Battalion 


Detachment, 1st Ordnance Company, 2d Service Battalion 
1st Band Section 

Detachment (photographic), D-2 Section 

four Air Liaison Detachments 
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four Shore Fire Control Parties 
Argus Air Warning Unit (detached from Acorn-14) (USN) 


Combat Team 6 (Initial VAC Reserve; released to 2d Marine Di- 
vision on D-Day afternoon) 


6th Marines (Reinforced) (Landing Team 2/6 detached to se- 
cure outlying islands 21-28 Nov 43)° 


2d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 

5th Battalion ( — Battery O), 10th Marines (artillery) 
Battery A, 2d Special Weapons Battalion 

Company B, 2d Light Tank Battalion (M3A1) 
Company B, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines’ 


Company E ( + Signal Teams), 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th 
Marines 


Company B, 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
Company B, 2d Medical Battalion 

2d Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 

Detachment, HQ, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 


Detachment (Bomb Disposal Unit), HQ and Service Company, 
18th Marines 


Detachment, 2d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 2d Ser- 
vice Battalion 


Detachment, 2d Ordnance Company, 2d Service Battalion 
Detachment, 2d Signal Company 

2d Band Section 

Detachment (photographic), D-2 Section 

four Air Liaison Detachments 

four Shore Fire Control Parties 


two Argus Air Warning Units (detached from Acorn-16) 
(USN) 


Combat Team 8 (Initial 2d Marine Division Reserve) 
8th Marines (Reinforced) ( — Landing Team 2/8) 


3d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) (established on Eita Island 
southeast of Betio on 23 Nov 43) 


Company C, 2d Light Tank Battalion (M3A1) 


Company C ( — 3d Platoon; + 1st Platoon, Company A), Ist 
Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines’ 


Company F ( + Signal Teams), 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th Ma- 
rines 


Company C ( — detachments), 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
(LVT[1)) 


Company C, 2d Medical Battalion 
3d Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 
Detachment, HQ, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
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Detachment, 3d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 2d Ser- 
vice Battalion 


Detachment, 3d Ordnance Company, 2d Service Battalion 
3d Band Section ( — detachments) 
Detachment (photographic), D-2 Section 
four Air Liaison Detachments 
four Shore Fire Control Parties 
Support Group 
10th Marines (artillery) ( — detachments) 
HQ and Service Battery (— detachments), 10th Marines 
3d Battalion, 10th Marines 
4th Battalion, 10th Marines 
18th Marines (engineer) ( — detachments) 
Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 18th Marines 


Companies H and I, 3d Battalion (Naval Construction), 18th 
Marines 


Special Troops ( — detachments) 
HQ, 2d Marine Division ( — detachments) 
2d Signal Company ( — detachments) 
2d Military Police Company ( — detachments) 


HQ and Service Company ( — detachments), 2d Light Tank 
Battalion 


Company D (Scout), 2d Light Tank Battalion (detached to se- 
cure outlying islands and atolls 21 Nov-1 Dec)? 


Detachment, 3d Band Section 
Argus Air Warning Unit (detached from Acorn-14) (USN) 
Party, HQ, VAC 

Service Troops ( — detachments) 
Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 2d Medical Battalion 
Company A, 2d Motor Transport Battalion 
Company E, 2d Medical Battalion 


Detachments, Service and Supply Company, 2d Service Battal- 
ion 


Detachments, Ordnance Company, 2d Service Battalion 


Remarks: 

'Four- to six-man flamethrower and demolition teams were attached to each rifle company. 

Company A-1 comprised personnel drawn from 1st and 2d Amphibian Tractor, 2d Light Tank, and 
2d Special Weapons Battalions. 

°Outlying Islands. Landing Team 2/6* and Company D (Scout), 2d Light Tank Battalion secured the 
atoll’s remaining islands between 21 and 28 Nov 43. On 21 Nov a reinforced Japanese company 
on Bairiki escaped north and established a defense on Buariki at the north end of the atoll. It 
was wiped out on 26 Nov. Company D (Scout), reinforced by a 1st Battalion, 6th Marines mortar 
squad, reconnoitered the unoccupied Abaiang, Marakei, and Maiana Atolls between 29 Nov and 
1 Dec 43. Landing Team 3/6 arrived at Apamama Atoll on 26 Nov 43 as the garrison force. 

*Included detachment, 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (2 x LVT[1]) and detachment, 3d Battalion, 
10th Marines (2 x 75mm pack howitzers). 
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2d Marine Division D-Day—D + 2 Landings 


Beaches RED were on the western north shore of Beito. The 3d Battalion, 2d 
Marines landed on Beach RED 1 near the west end. The remainder of the 2d 
Marines landed on RED 2 west of the 400-yard long central pier. The 2d Battalion, 
8th Marines, attached to the 2d Marines, landed on RED 3 east of the long Central 
Pier and centered on either side of the short Burns Philp Pier (constructed by 
Burns Philp [South Seas] Company Ltd., a British trading firm). It was followed 
by the 3d Battalion, 8th Marines, also attached to the 2d Marines, landing on RED 
3 as reinforcements. Headquarters, 8th Marines and its 1st Battalion landed on 
RED 2 on D + 1. The 1st Battalion, 6th Marines landed on Beach GREEN on the 
island’s west end on D + 1, to be followed by the 2d Battalion and later the 3d. 
The 2d Battalion had previously cleared Bairiki Island 3,000 yards to the south- 
east of Beito. The 2d Battalion, 10th Marines landed on Bairiki on D + 2 to pro- 
vide fire support while the 3d Battalion fired from Eita Island 5,500 yards to the 
southeast. 


Marine Corps Ellice and Gilbert Islands Campaign 


Participation 

V Amphibious Corps 13 Nov-8 Dec 43 
VAC HQ and Service Battalion 20-25 Nov 43 
VAC Amphibious Reconnaissance Company' 18 Nov-3 Dec 43 


2d Airdrome Battalion (Motolalo Island, Nukufetau Atoll Occupa- 22 Aug-8 Dec 43 
tion)? 
2d Defense Battalion (Fongafale Island, Funafuti Atoll Occupa- 24 Nov-8 Dec 43 
tion) 
7th Defense Battalion (Nanomea Island, Nanomea Atoll Occupa- 18 Aug-8 Dec 43 
tion) 


8th Defense Battalion (Apamama Island, Apamama Atoll Occupa- 28 Nov-8 Dec 43 
tion) 
25th Replacement Battalion 13 Nov-8 Dec 43 
2d Marine Division (Reinforced) (Southern Landing Force) 20 Nov-4 Dec 43 
Division HQ and Service Battalion 20 Nov-4 Dec 43 
Division Special and Service Troops 20-24 Nov 43 
2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) 20 Nov-5 Dec 43 
2d Medical Battalion 20-24 Nov 43 
2d Service Battalion 20-24 Nov 43 
2d Special Weapons Battalion 20-24 Nov 43 
2d Light Tank Battalion (Reinforced) 20-24 Nov 43 
Company C, Ist Corps Tank Battalion (Medium) 20-24 Nov 43 
2d Marines 20-24 Nov 43 
6th Marines 20 Nov-8 Dec 43 
8th Marines 20-24 Nov 43 
10th Marines (artillery) 20 Nov-1 Dec 43 
18th Marines (engineer) 20-24 Nov 43 


Naval Force: Southern Attack Force (Task Force 53) 
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74th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) (Tarawa Atoll) 24 Nov-8 Dec 43 
95th Naval Construction Battalion (Apamama Atoll) 28 Nov-8 Dec 43 
98th Naval Construction Battalion (— ) (Tarawa Atoll) 24 Nov-8 Dec 43 
Remarks: 


™AC Reconnaissance Company Operations. At 0643 hours, 20 Nov, the company’s 4th Platoon se- 
cured Kotabu Island, Butaritari Atoll with 2d Platoon, Company G, 165th Infantry Regiment, 
27th Infantry Division. The 4th Platoon then fought on Makin Island with the 165th Infantry 
Regiment (Reinforced) (Northern Landing Force) from 21 to 22 Nov. Butaritari was secured on 
23 Nov. VAC Reconnaissance Company ( — 4th Platoon) seized Apamama Atoll on 21-26 Nov, 
landing at 0445 hours from a submarine, with a bomb disposal squad attached from the 102d 
Engineer Combat Battalion (USA). Encountering light resistance, it secured the atoll, precluding 
the planned 26 Nov assault. All 23 defenders were killed. Landing Team 2/6 arrived from 
Tarawa on 24 Nov. 

?One-half of the 2d Airdrome Battalion was attached to the 2d Defense Battalion for the Tarawa Atoll 
assault on 24 Nov 43. 

Note: The 2d Antitank Battalion is officially listed as participating in the operation from 20 to 30 Nov, 
but no reference of this unit could be found in the 2d Marine Division operation order, after 
action reports, or the battalion’s own history. 


Japanese Opposition 


Tarawa Atoll was the responsibility of the 4th Fleet. All of the following IJN 
troops were on Betio Island with small detachments on Bairiki and Buota Islands 
(and later withdrew to Buariki). Detached elements of the following units de- 
fended Butaritati Island, Makin Atoll. The 4,866-man defense force included a 
tank unit (7 light) and numerous coast defense and antiaircraft guns. 


3d Special Base Force ( — ) (Gilberts Area Defense 1,122 (formerly Yokosuka 6th SNLF) 
Force) 


Sasebo 7th SNLF ( — ) 1,497 
111th Construction Unit ( — ) 1,247 
Detachment, 4th Fleet Construction Department 970 
Detachment, 755th Air Group 30 


Japanese troop and Korean laborer losses were 4,690 dead. Only 17 Japanese 
and 139 Koreans were taken prisoner. Approximately 176 Japanese were killed 
and two prisoners taken on Buariki Island on 26 Nov by Landing Team 2/6. 

The IJA’s 1,500-man Ko Detachment, a battalion of the 107th Infantry Regiment, 
52d Division, reinforced with significant artillery, engineer, signal, and service 
troops, was staged to Kwajalein Atoll under the 4th Fleet. It was to execute a 
counterlanding on either Tarawa or Makin, but before it could be committed, 
time ran out for the defenders of the Gilberts. 


I. New Britain Campaign (Operation DEXTERITY), 26 Dec 43-25 Apr 
44 


The Marine portion of this operation was conducted in two collateral opera- 
tions, the landings on Cape Gloucester (I.1.) and Volupai-Talasea (I.2.). 
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1.1. Cape Gloucester Landing (Operation BACKHANDER), 26 Dec 
43-1 Mar 44 


H-Hour/D-Day: 0746/26 Dec 43 Completed: 29 Feb 44 (USMC participation) 


This operation took place on the west end of New Britain. The Army’s 
112th Cavalry Regiment (Task Force DIRECTOR) with small Marine attachments 
had previously landed at Arawa Peninsula on 15 Dec 43 on the southwestern 
coast of New Britain. The 1st Marine Division’s regiments were organized into 
battalion landing teams designated, for example, BLT 21 for 1st Battalion, 2d 
Marines. 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced) (Task Force BACKHANDER) 17,850 
Provisional Air Liaison Unit, 1st Marine Division (9 x L-4 airplanes) 


Combat Team C (GREYHOUND Group) (provided assets for Assistant Division 
Commander Group on 28 Dec 43) 


7th Marines (BLTs 71, 72, and 73) 

1st Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 

4th Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 

2d Battalion (Pioneer), 17th Marines 

Company A (Medium), 1st Light Tank Battalion (M4A1) 
Company C, Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
Company C, Ist Motor Transport Battalion 

Company C, Ist Medical Battalion 

Battery D, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 

3d Platoon, Battery A, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 

3d Platoon, Company D (Scout), Ist Light Tank Battalion 

3d Platoon, 1st Military Police Company, HQ Battalion, 1st Marine Division 
3d Platoon, Ordnance Company, 1st Service Battalion 
Detachment, HQ Company, HQ Battalion, 1st Marine Division 
Detachment, Supply and Service Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Detachment, Special Weapons Group, 12th Defense Battalion 
Detachment, Company C, 583d Signal Radar Battalion (USA) 
Detachment, 15th Weather Squadron (USAAF) 


Detachment, Provisional Boat Battalion, 592d Engineer Boat and Shore Regi- 
ment (USA)' 


Combat Team B (WILD DUCK Group) 
Ist Marines (BLTs 22 and 32) ( — BLT 21) 
2d Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 
Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 11th Marines (artillery) 
Company B ( — 2d Platoon), 1st Battalion (Engineer), 17th Marines 
Company B ( — 2d Platoon), Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
Company A, 1st Motor Transport Battalion 
Company D, 1st Medical Battalion 
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Battery C, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 

2d Platoon, Battery A, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 

1st Platoon, Company D (Scout), Ist Light Tank Battalion 

2d Platoon, 1st Military Police Company, HQ Battalion, Ist Marine Division 
2d Platoon, Ordnance Company, 1st Service Battalion 

Detachment, Supply and Service Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Detachment, Company C, 583d Signal Radar Battalion (USA) 


Detachment, Provisional Boat Battalion, 592d Engineer Boat and Shore Regi- 
ment (USA)! 


Battalion Landing Team 21 (STONEFACE Group) 1,500 
2d Battalion, 1st Marines 
Battery H, 3d Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery)? 
4th Platoon, Battery A, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 
2d Platoon, Company B, 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 
1st Platoon (Surgical), Company B, 1st Medical Battalion 
37mm Antitank Gun Platoon, Weapons Company, 1st Marines 
Detachment, Company C, 583d Signal Radar Battalion (USA) 


Detachment, Provisional Boat Battalion, 592d Engineer Boat and Shore Regi- 
ment (USA)! 


Detachment, Australia-New Guinea Administrative Unit 
Antiaircraft Group 

Detachment, HQ and Service Battery, 12th Defense Battalion 

Antiaircraft Group, 12th Defense Battalion 

Detachment, Special Weapons Group, 12th Defense Battalion 

One gun section, Seacoast Artillery Group, 12th Defense Battalion 
Engineer Group 


17th Marines (engineer) (— Companies A, B and C, 1st Battalion; — 2d Bat- 
talion) 


Company E, Ist Medical Battalion 
Base Engineer HO 
Reserve Group (Combat Team A) 


5th Marines (BLTs 51, 52, and 53) (BLT 53 prepared to seize Rooke or Long 
Islands on order) 


5th Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 

Company C, Ist Light Tank Battalion (M3A1) 
Company A, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 17th Marines 
Company A, Ist Medical Battalion 


Company A, 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]/[2]/[A]2) (new provi- 
sional unit) 


Company B, Ist Motor Transport Battalion 

Battery B, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 

1st Platoon, Battery A, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 
2d Platoon, Company D (Scout), Ist Tank Battalion 
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1st Platoon, 1st Military Police Company, HQ Battalion, Ist Marine Division 
1st Platoon, Ordnance Company, 1st Service Battalion 

Detachment, Supply and Service Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Detachment, Australia-New Guinea Administrative Unit 


Remarks: 

‘Comprised two companies of LCM(3)s and LCVPs from the Regiment’s Boat Battalion and 4.5-inch 
rocket-armed DUKWs of the Support Battery (Provisional), 2d Engineer Special Brigade. 

"Initially reorganized as an infantry company as no howitzer firing positions were available. 


1st Marine Division D-Day Landings 


The landing beaches were on the west end of New Britain between Cape 
Gloucester on the island’s northwest end and Borden Bay to the southeast. Bat- 
talion Landing Team 21 landed on Beach GREEN on the west side of Cape 
Gloucester north of Tauali Village to block enemy reinforcements. Combat Team 
C landed at YELLOW 1 and 2 on the northwest flank of Borgen Bay. Combat Team 
B followed, landing on YELLOW 1 farther northwest and nearer to Cape Glouces- 
ter. Combat Team A landed on 28 Dec 43, partly over BLUE and YELLOW 2, north- 
west of the YELLOW Beaches. 


Japanese Opposition 


Japanese forces on western New Britain were under the Matsuda Force, its head- 
quarters formed by combining the staffs of the 65th Brigade and 4th Shipping 
Command. Elements of the 17th and 51st Divisions reinforced the Matsuda Force 
to 10,500 troops. 


65th Brigade (The Brigade’s other two regiments were in the Philippines and Marshalls; 
The Brigade was attached to 17th Division) 


53d Infantry Regiment ( — 3d Battalion), 17th Division 
141st Infantry Regiment 
1st Battalion, 81st Infantry Regiment, 17th Division 
Two companies, 115th Infantry Regiment, 51st Division 
3d Battalion, 23d Field Artillery Regiment, 17th Divisiont 
39th Field Antiaircraft Battalion 
28th and 30th Machine Cannon Companies 
65th Brigade support units 

4th Shipping Command 
Ist and 8th Shipping Engineer Regiments 
5th Sea Transport Battalion 
Detachments, 1st Debarkation Unit 

Rear Echelon, 51st Division 
51st Reconnaissance Regiment ( — ) 
Support detachments 

31st Road Construction Unit 

2d Field Hospital 
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Elements of the Provisional Company, 53d Infantry Regiment engaged Battalion 
Landing Team 21 at Tauali, while troops of the 8th Shipping Engineer Regiment, 
1st Debarkation Unit, and 2d Battalion, 53d Infantry Regiment fought the main land- 
ing forces. 


I.2. Volupai-Talasea Landing (Operation APPEASE), 5 Mar-25 
Apr 44 


H-Hour/D-Day: 0835/6 Mar 44 Volupai-Talasea area secured: 9 Mar 44 


Landing Team A, the APPEASE Attack Group, consisted of detached 1st Marine 
Division and 3d Engineer Special Brigade units. The Group was formed on 1 
Mar 44. The operation took place on the Willaumez Peninsula on north-central 
New Britain. 


Landing Team A (APPEASE Attack Group) (detached from 1st Marine Division) 5,000 
Attack Group 

5th Marines (Reinforced) 

2d Battalion, 11th Marines (artillery) 

Company A (Engineer), 17th Marines 

Company F (Pioneer), 17th Marines 

Company A, Ist Medical Battalion 

Company B ( — ), lst Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[1]) 

Battery B, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 

1st Platoon, Battery A, 1st Special Weapons Battalion 

1st Platoon (Reinforced), Company C, 1st Light Tank Battalion (M3A1) 

Platoon, Company A (Medium), 1st Light Tank Battalion (M4A1) 

1st Platoon ( — one section), Company B, 1st Motor Transport Battalion 

2d Platoon, Company B, 1st Battalion, 1st Marines (served as military po- 

lice) 

Detachment, Ordnance Company, 1st Service Battalion 


Detachment, Graves Registration Section, Supply and Service Company, Ist 
Service Battalion 


Boat Battalion (— Companies B and C), 533d Engineer Boat and Shore Reg- 
iment (USA) 


Company A (-— one platoon), 563d Engineer Boat Maintenance Battalion 


Detachment, Company F, Shore Battalion, 533d Engineer Boat and Shore 
Regiment 


Detachment, Company C, Boat Battalion, 592d Engineer Boat and Shore 
Regiment, 2d ESB 


Medical Detachment, 533d Engineer Boat and Shore Regiment 
Provisional Division, LCT(5), Flotilla 8, Task Force 76 (USN) 
Reserve Group (not committed) 
1st Battalion ( — 2d Platoon, Company B), 1st Marines 
Detachment, Company B, 1st Medical Battalion 
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Landing Team A D-Day Landing 


The 5th Marines landed on Beach RED on the west side of the Willaumez 
Peninsula near the Volupai Plantation. 


Japanese Opposition 


Remnants of the Matsuda Force, retreating from the Cape Gloucester area, at- 
tempted to reach the Willaumez Peninsula on north-central New Britain. The 
595-man Terunuma Force garrisoned the Willaumez Peninsula with most in the 
Talasea area: 1st Battalion and 7th Company, 2d Battalion, 54th Infantry Regiment; 
and 9th Battery, 3d Battalion, 23d Field Artillery Regiment. 

Japanese losses in the Volupai-Talasea area were approximately 150 dead and 
an unknown number of wounded. After four days of fighting the Terunuma Force 
retired south to Garilli. 


Marine Corps New Britain Campaign Participation 


Although Marine Corps participation officially ended on 25 Apr 44, the 1st 
Marine Division continued mopping up (and training) on the island until the 
last elements departed on 4 May. 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced) (Task Force BACKHANDER) 
HQ, 1st Marine Division 


Assistant Division Commander Group’ 


1 Jan-1 Mar 44 


28 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 


Division HQ and Service Battalion ( — 1st Military Police Com- 1 Jan-1 Mar 44 


pany) 
1st Military Police Company 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 


44 


1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion’ 
1st Motor Transport Battalion 
1st Light Tank Battalion (— Company B *) 


1st Service Battalion 
1st Special Weapons Battalion 
1st Medical Battalion 


1st Marines* 


5th Marines ( — 3d Battalion) 


3d Battalion 


7th Marines 


26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 


26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 


26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 

31 Jan—1 Mar 44 
25 Jan-1 Mar 44 
26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 


26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 


29 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44,5 Mar-25 
Apr 44 

30 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44,5 Mar-25 
Apr 44 

26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 
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11th Marines ( — 2d, 3d, and 5th Battalions) (artillery) 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 
2d Battalion 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44, 5 Mar-25 
Apr 44 
3d Battalion 19 Feb-1 Mar 43 
5th Battalion 30 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 
17th Marines (engineer)° 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 
12th Defense Battalion 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 
842d Engineer Aviation Battalion (USA) 17 Jan-1 Mar 43 
1913th Engineer Aviation Battalion (USA) 1 Jan-1 Mar 43 
Company C, 583d Signal Radar Battalion (USA) 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 
1st Air Liaison Party, Air Liaison Group, Fifth Air Force 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
(USAAF) 44 
Detachment, 15th Weather Squadron (USAAF) 26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 


Naval Force: BACKHANDER Attack Force (Task Force 76) 


Remarks: 

‘A provisional brigade-size force built around the 7th Marines. It operated semi-independently from 
the Division. See Chapter 4.C.4. for component units. 

?Company A (LVT[1]/[2]) was detached to support the 112th Cavalry Regiment (Task Force DIREC- 
TOR) for the Arawa Peninsula landing on southwestern New Britain, 15 Dec (Z-Day) to 18 Dec 
43. It later supported the 24th Infantry Division (— ) (Task Force NOISELESS) on 22 Apr at Tan- 
ahmerah Bay, northern Dutch New Guinea. A provisional LVT company was formed from re- 
serve LVTs, Company A remnants, and Headquarters and Service Company assets to support 
the 5th Marines at Cape Gloucester due to Company A’s organic LVTs being worn out from the 
Arawa Peninsula landing. 

°Company B (M3A1) was attached to, and saw action with, the 2d Battalion, 158th Infantry Regiment 
and from 16 to 29 Jan 44 on Arawa Peninsula, New Britain. Company A (M4A1) was attached to 
the 24th Infantry Division ( — ) (Task Force NOISELESS) and landed at Tanahmerah Bay, Dutch New 
Guinea, on 22 Apr. Unable to operate there because of rugged terrain, it was shipped to Humboldt 
Bay on 2 May and, unneeded there, departed to rejoin its parent unit on Pavuvu on 4 May. 

‘Company B secured abandoned Rooke Island 14 miles north of New Britain on 12 Feb 44. 

°This was the only period that the 17th Marines’ 3d Battalion (19th Naval Construction Battalion) 
served with it. 


J. MARSHALL ISLANDS OPERATIONS (OPERATION FLINTLOcK), 
19 Jan-2 Mar 44 


This operation included the Roi-Namur Assault (J.1.) and Eniwetok Island Oc- 
cupation (J.2.). 


J.1. Roi-Namur Assault (Kwajalein-Majuro Occupation), 31 Jan- 
8 Feb 44 


Ennuebing H-Hour/D-Day:0952/31 Jan 44 = Secured: 1015/31 Jan 44 (Phase I) 
Mellu H-Hour/D-Day:0955/31 Jan 44 = Secured: 1015/31 Jan 44 (Phase I) 
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Ennubirr A-Hour/D-Day:1510/31 Jan 44 Secured: 
Ennumennet A-Hour/D-Day:1515/31 Jan 44 Secured: 
Obella A-Hour/D-Day:1545/31 Jan 44 ~— Secured: 

1) 

Ennugarret B-Hour/D-Day:1830/31 Jan 44 Secured: 
Roi W-Hour/D + 1:1157/1 Feb 44 Secured: 
Namur W-Hour/D + 1:1155/1 Feb 44 Secured: 
Kwajalein H-Hour/D + 1:0930/1 Feb 44 Secured: 
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1628/31 Jan 44 (Phase I) 
1542/31 Jan 44 (Phase I) 
unoccupied /31 Jan 44 (Phase 


1915/31 Jan 44 (Phase I) 
1802/1 Feb 44 (Phase II) 
1418/2 Feb 44 (Phase II) 
1920/4 Feb 44 (by USA) 


The main Marine contribution to this operation was the assault on the twin 
islands of Roi-Namur (1-2 Feb 44) by the 4th Marine Division (received 1-8 Feb 
44 campaign credit). The 2d Battalion, 106th Infantry Regiment; VAC Recon- 
naissance Company, and 1st Defense Battalion (SUNDANCE Landing Force) se- 
cured Majuro Atoll (30 Jan—1 Feb 44). The 25th Marines (Reinforced) secured five 
small islands in northern Kwajalein Atoll (Phase I, 31 Jan 44) for artillery firing 
positions to support the Roi-Namur assaults (Phase II, 1-4 Feb 44). Tactical 
Group 1, VAC served as the Fleet Reserve Landing Force during the Roi-Namur 
assault but did not land. The 7th Infantry Division (Southern Troops and Land- 
ing Forces, Task Group 56.1), attached to VAC, seized Kwajalein, Ebeye, and 
adjacent islands in southern Kwajalein Atoll (1-5 Feb 44). 


Phase I—Mellu and Adjacent Islands (31 Jan 44) 


Regimental Combat Team 25 (IVAN Landing Group) (4th Marine Division) 
25th Marines (Reinforced) 
14th Marines (artillery) 
1st Composite Engineer Battalion 
10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) (LVT[2]) 
Company A, 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 
Provisional LVT(2) Platoon, Ist Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion 


Company B, Ist Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]1) 
Company D, 1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]1) 
Company A, 4th Light Tank Battalion (M5A1) 

Company D (Scout), 4th Light Tank Battalion 

Battery B, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 

Company A, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 

Company A, 4th Medical Battalion 

1st Platoon, Battery A, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 

1st Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 

1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 4th Service Battalion 
1st Platoon, Ordnance Company, 4th Service Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 

Detachment, HQ Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division 
Detachment, Signal Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division 
Band Section 
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25th Marines D-Day Landings 


The IVAN Landing Group conducted multiple landings on 31 Jan 44 on small 
islands southwest and southeast of Roi-Namur. It cleared enemy defenses and 
established artillery firing positions to support the following day’s landings on 
Roi-Namur. Company B, 1st Battalion, 25th Marines landed on Ennuebing at 
0952 (H-Hour) and Company D (Scout), 4th Light Tank Battalion landed on 
Mellu (IVAN) at 0955 (H-Hour) delivered by Company B, 10th Amphibian Tractor 
Battalion. The 14th Marines established its 3d Battalion on Ennuebing and 4th 
Battalion on Mellu. 

The 2d Battalion, 25th Marines assaulted Ennubirr with Company C, 10th Am- 
phibian Tractor Battalion at 1510 (A-Hour) and 3d Battalion assaulted Ennumen- 
net with Company B, 10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion at 1515 (A-Hour). The 
14th Marines established its Ist Battalion on Ennubirr and the 2d on Ennumen- 
net. Company G, 2d Battalion, 25th Marines then went on to secure Obella at 
1545 hours and emplaced regimental and battalion supporting weapons. Ennu- 
garret was attacked at 1830 hours by two companies of 3d Battalion, 25 Marines. 
The IVAN Landing Group was dissolved at 0700 hours, 2 Feb 44 and reassigned 
as indicated in the Phase IT task organization. 


Japanese Opposition 


Small IJN detachments were positioned as lookouts on these islands. An esti- 
mated 35 Japanese were killed on the offshore islands, and five were taken pris- 
oner. 


Phase II—Roi-Numar (1-8 Feb 44) 


4th Marine Division (Reinforced) (Northern Troops and Landing Forces-TG 24,902 
56.2) 


Regimental Combat Team 23 (Roi Island assault) 
23d Marines (Reinforced) 


3d Composite Engineer Battalion ( + Communications Platoon, H&S Com- 
pany, 20th Marines) 


4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 
Company A, 1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]1) 
Company C, Ist Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]1) 
Company C (Medium), 4th Light Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
1st Platoon, Company A, 4th Light Tank Battalion (M5A1) 
Battery C, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 
Company C, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company C, 4th Medical Battalion 
3d Platoon, Battery A, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 
3d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
Band Section 
Regimental Combat Team 24 (Namur Island assault) 
24th Marines (Reinforced) 
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2d Composite Engineer Battalion 
10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) (transferred from RCT 25) 


Company B, Ist Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]1) (trans- 
ferred from RCT 25) 


Company D, 1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]1) (trans- 
ferred from RCT 25) 


Company B, 4th Light Tank Battalion (M5A1) 
Battery D, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 
Company B, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company B, 4th Medical Battalion 
2d Platoon, Battery A, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 
2d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
Band Section 

Division Reserve 


25th Marines (Reinforced) (cleared 50 additional, mostly unoccupied Kwajalin 
Atoll islands 2-5 Feb 44 [Phases III-V]) 


1st Composite Engineer Battalion 
Company A, 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 
Provisional LVT(2) Platoon, Ist Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Company A ( — 1st Platoon), 4th Light Tank Battalion (M5A1) 
Company D (Scout), 4th Light Tank Battalion 
Battery B, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 
Company A, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company A, 4th Medical Battalion 
1st Platoon, Battery A, 4th Special Weapons Battalion 
1st Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 4th Service Battalion 
1st Platoon, Ordnance Company, 4th Service Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
Band Section 
Support Group 
HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division ( — detachments) 


20th Marines (engineer) ( — 1st, 2d, and 3d Composite Engineer Battalions; 
— detachments, HQ Co) 


4th Light Tank Battalion (— Companies A, B, C, and D) 

4th Special Weapons Battalion ( — Batteries A, B, C, and D) 

4th Motor Transport Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 

4th Service Battalion ( — detachments) 

4th Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 

1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (— Companies A, B, C, and D) 
15th Defense Battalion (Garrison Force) 
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4th Marine Division D + 1 Landings 


Roi—tThe 1st Battalion, 23d Marines landed on Beach RED 2 on Roi’s south shore, east of 
the Tokyo Pier. The 2d Battalion, 23d Marines with RCT 23’s attached tank units came 
ashore on RED 3 to the west of the Tokyo Pier. The 3d Battalion was RCT 23’s reserve and 
landed on RED 3. 

Namur—tThe 3d Battalion, 24th Marines landed on GREEN 1 on Namutr’s south shore, east 
of the Yokohama Pier. The 2d Battalion, 24th Marines landed on GREEN 2 to the west 
of the Yokohama Pier. The 1st Battalion was RCT 24’s reserve and landed on GREEN 1 
and 2. 


Japanese Opposition 


The islands were defended by the IJN’s 61st Guard Force Dispatched Force 
(345 men); 24th Air Flotilla with the 275th, 281st, and 753d Air Units (2,150 
grounded pilots and service personnel); Detachment, 4th Fleet Construction De- 
partment (357 men); and about 700 marooned sailors. The force was subordinate 
to the 6th Base Force/Marshalls Area Defense Force on Kwajalin. The Marines 
counted 3,472 enemy dead, but hundreds were buried in bunkers. A total of 91 
prisoners were taken. 


V Amphibious Corps (Expeditionary Troops) (Task 
Group 56) Marshalls Campaign Participation 


VAC HQ and Service Battalion 1-7 Feb 44 
VAC Signal Battalion 1-7 Feb 44 
VAC Reconnaissance Company 30 Jan-2 Feb 44, 17-23 Feb 44 
1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) 1-6 Feb 44 
4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion 1-6 Feb 44 
10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) 1-8 Feb 44 
Company A, 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion 1-8 Feb 44 
1st Defense Battalion 1-8 Feb 44 
15th Defense Battalion 2-8 Feb 44 
Tactical Group 1, VAC (see K.2. for composition) 1-4 Feb 44 
Naval Force: Northern Attack Force (Task Force 53) 
109th Naval Construction Battalion 6 Feb 44 


Underwater Demolition Team 1 (Kwajalein) 


Underwater Demolition Team 2 (Roi-Namur) 


J.2. Eniwetok Occupation (Operation cATCHPOLE), 17 Feb-2 Mar 
44 


Adjacent islands H-Hour/D-Day: 1430/17 Feb 44 Secured: 0327/19 Feb 44 


Engebi W-Hour/D + 0845/18 Feb 44 Secured: 0800/19 Feb 44 

Eniwetok Y-Hour/D + 0918/19 Feb 44 Secured: 1430/21 Feb 44 (by 
USA) 

Parry Z-Hour/D + 0900/22 Feb 44 Secured: 0930/23 Feb 44 
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Commanding General, Tactical Group 1 also commanded Expeditionary 
Troops (Task Group 51.12) responsible for seizing Eniwetok Atoll (referred to as 
Brown Atoll by the Japanese). The 22d Marines ( — ) seized Engebi and Parry 
Islands, while the 106th Infantry Regiment, 27th Infantry Division (reinforced by 
3d Battalion, 22d Marines) took Eniwetok Island. Tactical Group 1 then con- 
ducted the Lesser Marshalls Operation (Operation FLINTLOCK, JR.), securing the 
mostly unoccupied Wotho, Ujae, Lae, Namu, Ailinglapalap, Namorik, Ebon, Bi- 
kini, Rongelap, Utirik, Airluk, and Likiep Atolls and Kili and Mejit Islands be- 
tween 7 Mar and 5 Apr 44. All units received 17 Feb-2 Mar 44 campaign credit 
unless otherwise indicated. 


HQ, Tactical Group 1, VAC (Landing Forces) 7,997 
Provisional Amphibian Tractor Battalion (— Groups B and D) 
(LVT[2]) (USA)! 
Company A, 708th Amphibian Tank Battalion (LVT[A]1) (USA) 
VAC Reconnaissance Company 17-23 Feb 44 
Company D (Scout), 4th Light Tank Battalion 
Portable Surgical Hospital No. 1 (Provisional) 
Detachment, Underwater Demolition Team 1 (USN) 
Shore Party (size and components not specified) 


22d Marines (Reinforced) 17-25 Feb 44 
2d Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion 
Tank Company, 22d Marines (M4A1) 17 Feb-2 
Mar 44 


Engineer Company, 22d Marines 
Motor Transport Company, 22d Marines 
Medical Company, 22d Marines 


Groups B and D,? Provisional Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 
(USA) 


Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
106th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) ( — 2d Battalion)? (USA) 
104th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
104th Engineer Combat Battalion ( — one company) 
Company B ( — one platoon), 102d Engineer Combat Battalion 
(Corps) 
Company C, 766th Tank Battalion (M4A1) 
Group D, Provisional Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 
Companies C and D ( — one platoon each), 102d Medical Battalion 
Provisional DUKW Battery, 7th Infantry Division Artillery 
Detachment, 295th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Group Reserve 


10th Defense Battalion* 21 Feb-2 
Mar 44 
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Army Garrison Force, Engebi Island (USA) 20 Feb 44 
(arrived) 


3d Army Defense Battalion 

Companies A and D, 1st Battalion, 111th Infantry Regiment (Separate) 
Naval Force: Eniwetok Expeditionary Group (Task Group 51.1) 
110th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) (Eniwetok and Perry Islands) 21 Feb 44 
126th Naval Construction Battalion (Engebi Island) 11 Mar 44 
Detachment, Underwater Demolition Team 1 


Remarks: 

‘Also known as “708th Amphibian Tractor Battalion.” The “groups” were company-sized. 

Later attached to the 106th Infantry Regiment. 

°The detached 2d Battalion Landing Team participated in the 31 Jan—1 Feb 44 Majuro occupation. 

‘The battalion formed a 500-man, five-company provisional infantry battalion on 21 Feb 44 to act as 
a reserve for the 22d Marines on Parry Island, but it was not landed. 


Tactical Group 1 Landings 


All three main landings were led by Company A, 708th Amphibian Tank Bat- 
talion (USA). 


D-Day Adjacent Islands (Phase I)—VAC Reconnaissance Company secured unoccupied 
Aitsu and Rujiyoru southeast of Engebi on the afternoon of 17 Feb 44. The 2d Separate 
Pack Howitzer Battalion was positioned on Aitsu and the 104th Field Artillery Battalion 
on Rujiyoru to support the Engebi assault. Company D (Scout), 4th Tank Battalion secured 
Elugelab, Bogon, and other small islands west of Engebi in the evening to prevent the 
enemy’s escape from Engebi. 


D + 1 Engebi (Phase II)—The 18 Feb landings were on the island’s southwest shore with 
2d Battalion, 22d Marines coming ashore on Beach BLUE 3 to the northwest of the pier. 
The 1st Battalion landed on WHITE 1 to the southeast of the pier and was followed by the 
3d Battalion, the regimental reserve. The Tank Company, 22d Marines and a platoon of 
Cannon Company, 106th Infantry followed ashore. 


D + 2 Eniwetok (Phase III)—The 19 Feb landings were on the island’s northwest shore 
with 3d Battalion, 106th Infantry coming ashore on YELLOW 1. The 1st Battalion landed 
on YELLOW 1 and was followed by the Tank Company, 22d Marines; a platoon of Cannon 
Company, 106th Infantry; and 3d Battalion, 22d Marines, the regimental reserve. 


D+ 1 to D+ 3 Adjacent Islands—Company D (Scout), 4th Light Tank Battalion secured 
eight small islands on the western rim of Eniwetok Atoll on 18-20 Feb; only Rigilli was 
defended by a squad. After VAC Reconnaissance Company secured 10 small, unoccupied 
islands on the atoll’s eastern rim on 19 Feb, it secured Japtan north of Parry. The 2d 
Separate Pack Howitzer Battalion then landed to support the Parry assault. 


D + 4 Parry (Phase III)—The 21 Feb landings were on the island’s west side near the 
north end. The 2d Battalion, 22d Marines landed on GREEN 2 followed by the 3d Battalion. 
The 1st Battalion landed on GREEN 3. Tank Company, 22d Marines; Company D (Scout), 
4th Light Tank Battalion; and VAC Reconnaissance Company joined the attack in the 
afternoon. The 3d Battalion, 106th Infantry was the floating reserve but did not land. 


Japanese Opposition 


Most of the IJA’s 1st Amphibious Brigade (2,586 troops), assigned to the Inner 
South Seas Force on Truk, defended Eniwetok Atoll; some 1,300 more were par- 
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celed out to defend Kwajalein, Wotje, and Maloelap Atolls. Only five of the 
Brigade’s nine rifle companies were present at Eniwetok. Support units were 
likewise detached. The IJN provided 59 men in Detachment, 61st Guard Force to 
man coast defense guns. An estimated 850 noncombatant construction troops, 
laborers, civilian employees, and stranded sailors and air service personnel were 
present. The Brigade consisted of the 1st-3d Mobile Battalions plus company-size 
Brigade Tank (9 light at Eniwetok), Machine Cannon, Motorcycle, Engineer, Signal, 
Transport, and Medical Units. Detachments of these units were parceled out to the 
three main defended islands. Most of the defenders were on Perry Island with 
2d and 3d Companies, 1st Battalion; 9th Company, 3d Battalion plus support detach- 
ments (1,276 troops). Eniwetok was defended by 808 troops of the 8th, Mortar, 
and Artillery Companies, 3d Battalion and numerous support detachments. On En- 
gebi were 692 troops of the Ist, Mortar, and Artillery Companies, 1st Battalion; 
Detachment, 61st Guard Force, and about 500 noncombatants for a total of 1,337. 
Enemy losses by burial count were Engebi—934 dead and 16 prisoners, Eniwe- 
tok—704 dead and 23 prisoners, Parry—1,027 dead and 25 prisoners. Numerous 
uncounted dead were buried in fortifications. Most of the prisoners were Korean 
laborers and some civilian employees. 


K. EMIRAU LANDING AND OCCUPATION, 20 MAR-12 APR 44 
H-Hour/D-Day: AM/20 Mar 44 Secured: PM/20 Mar 44 


The only significant Marine participation in the Army’s Admiralty Islands 
Landings (Operation BREWER) was the landing on Beaches GREEN and RED at the 
southeast end of unoccupied Emirau and on nearby Elomusad Island. See Chap- 
ter 4.C.4. for other subordinate units. All units received 20 Mar—12 Apr 44 cam- 
paign credit unless otherwise indicated. 


Task Group A, IMAC (Emirau Landing Force) 3,727 
HQ, Task Group A, 3d Marine Division and IMAC 
4th Marines (Reinforced) 
Pack Howitzer Battalion, 4th Marines 
Company A (Medium), 3d Light Tank Battalion (M4A1) 
Company C (Reinforced), 3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
(LVT[2]) 
Company, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th Marines 
Composite Antiaircraft Battery, 14th Defense Battalion 20-25 Mar 44 
Detachment, 1st Corps Signal Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Corps Motor Transport Battalion 
Naval Force: Emirau Attack Group, Third Amphibious Force 


18th Naval Construction Regiment Arrived between 
25 and 30 Mar 44 


17th Special, 27th, 61st, and 63d Naval Construction Battalions 
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L. MARIANA ISLANDS OPERATIONS, OPERATION FORAGER 
(SAIPAN, TINIAN, GUAM), 11 JUN-10 AUG 44 


These operations included the Capture and Occupation of Saipan (L.1.), Tinian 
(L.2.), and Guam (L.3.). The 27th Infantry Division was initially assigned as the 
Joint Expeditionary Force Reserve (Task Group 51.1). It came ashore on Saipan 
between 16 and 20 Jun 44 under VAC as Expeditionary Troops Reserve (Task 
Group 56.3) until committed on 18 Jun. The Guam landing was originally sched- 
uled for 18 Jun, but IITAC was required as the VAC reserve until 25 Jun. 


HQ, Expeditionary Troops, Fifth Fleet (Task Force 56)* 15 Jun-15 Aug 44 


*Consisted of the Northern (Saipan and Tinian) and Southern (Guam) Troops and Landing Forces. 
The 77th Infantry Division was initially held as the General Reserve (Task Group 51.8), either 
under VAC or Central Pacific Base Command control in Hawaii and was later committed to 
Guam. 


L.1. Capture and Occupation of Saipan, 11 Jun-10 Aug 44 
H-Hour/D-Day: 0843/15 Jun 44 Secured: 1615/9 Jul 44 


Northern Troops and Landing Force consisted of 66,779 troops, of whom 
47,510 were Marines. The 1st Provisional Marine Brigade was the VAC floating 
reserve until released for the Guam assault on 15 Jun. All VAC units received 
15 Jun—24 Jul 44 campaign credit unless otherwise indicated. 


V Amphibious Corps (Northern Troops and Landing Force) 2,296 
VAC HQ and Service Battalion ( — ) 
VAC Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion (— Company A) 
VAC Medical Battalion ( — ) 
VAC Signal Battalion ( — ) 
VAC Motor Transport Company ( — ) 
VAC Provisional LVT Group ( — battalions attached to divisions) 


VAC Provisional Engineer Group ( — battalions attached to divi- 
sions) 


2d Separate Engineer Battalion 12 Jul-10 Aug 44 
7th Field Depot (Reinforced) ( — detachments) 
3d Marine Ammunition Company 
18th Marine Depot Company (supported 4th Marine Division) 
19th Marine Depot Company (supported 2d Marine Division) 22 Jun—24 Jul 44 
20th Marine Depot Company (supported 4th Marine Division) 
31st Medical Field Hospital (USA) 
2d Provisional Portable Surgical Hospital (USA) 
3d Provisional Portable Surgical Hospital (USA) 
Air Warning Squadron (Air Transportable) 5 ( — )' 15 Jun-10 Aug 44 
Detachment, 680th Aircraft Warning Signal Company (USAAF) 
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Detachment, 726th Aircraft Warning Signal Company (USAAF) 
Detachment, 763d Aircraft Warning Signal Company (USAAF) 
Detachment, Company C, 101st Signal Battalion, Separate (USA) 
Mobile Communications Unit No. 18, Group Pacific 6 (USN) 
XXIV Corps Artillery (USA)? 2,682 
420th Field Artillery Group (USA)° 

2d Battalion, 55th Coast Artillery Regiment (155mm Gun) 

(Mobile) 

32d Coast Artillery Gun Battalion (155mm Gun) 

145th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer) 

225th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer) 


477th Transportation Corps Amphibious Truck Company 
(Colored) 


Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery Group (USA) 949 


751st Antiaircraft Artillery Gun Battalion (90mm) ( — Batter- 
ies C and D) 
864th Antiaircraft Artillery Automatic Weapons Battalion 
(40mm) ( — ) 
1st Battalion, 2d Marines (Reinforced) (Eastern Landing 1,084 
Group)* 
Company A, VAC Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion 
VAC Provisional Battalion? 
Advance Detail, Island Command, Tinian 
Control Group (Task Group 52.6) (USN) 
Underwater Demolition Team 5 (supported 2d Marine Divi- 
sion) 
Underwater Demolition Team 6 (general support) 
Underwater Demolition Team 7 (supported 4th Marine Divi- 
sion) 

Remarks: 

*Redesignated Assault Air Warning Squadron 5 on 10 Jul 44. 

?Formed from 225th Field Artillery Group (Motorized) on 31 May 44 on Hawaii. XXIV Corps Artillery 
was attached to VAC to replace VAC Artillery on 15 Apr 44, which remained in Hawaii and 
would later support XXIV Corps on Leyte (see N. Leyte, Philippines Operation). Three 27th 
Infantry Division field artillery howitzer battalions initially served under XXIV Corps Artillery: 
105th (105mm), 106th (155mm), and 249th (105mm). 

°Redesignated from 1st Provisional Gun Group on 31 May 44 while en route to the Marianas. 

‘The battalion was initially under VAC control to conduct a special landing operation on the east 
coast near Laulau (Beach PURPLE) on 14/15 June to seize Mt. Tapotchau and await relief. The 
operation was canceled, due to fear of its being cut off, and the battalion returned to 2d Marines 


control. 
°Formed from VAC Headquarters and Corps Troops personnel on 22 Jun 44 as a corps reserve. 


2d Marine Division (Reinforced) 21,746 
Combat Team 2 


2d Marines (Reinforced) ( — 1st Battalion; — 1st Platoon, Weap- 
ons Company, 2d Marines) 
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Company A (— 1st Platoon), 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Ma- 
rines 


Company E ( — one Collecting Section), 2d Medical Battalion 


Detachment (Bomb Disposal Squad), HQ Company, Ist Battal- 
ion (Engineer), 18th Marines 


1st Band Section ( — detachment) 
Three Air Liaison Teams, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Three Shore Fire Control Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Com- 
pany 
Combat Team 6 
6th Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 
Detachment, 5th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) 


E-9 A Unit (no further information available, may have been 
USN) 


Company A (+ 3d Platoon, Company C, + 3d Platoon, Com- 
pany D’), 2d Tank Battalion (M4A2) 


Company B, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
Company D, 2d Medical Battalion 
2d Provisional Rocket Detachment ( — detachment) 


Detachment (Bomb Disposal Squad), HQ Company, Ist Battal- 
ion (Engineer), 18th Marines 


2d Band Section 
Four Air Liaison Teams, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Four Shore Fire Control Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Com- 
pany 

Combat Team 8 
8th Marines (Reinforced) 
715th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) (USA) 


Company A (+ 2d Platoon, Company C, + 2d Platoon, Com- 
pany D’), 2d Tank Battalion (M4A2) 


Company C, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
Company C, 2d Medical Battalion 15 Jun-10 Aug 44 
Detachment, 2d Provisional Rocket Detachment 


Detachment (Bomb Disposal Squad), HQ Company, Ist Battal- 
ion (Engineer), 18th Marines 


3d Band Section 
Four Air Liaison Teams, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Four Shore Fire Control Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Com- 
pany 
Division Reserve 
1st Battalion, 29th Infantry (Reinforced) 
Battery A, Pack Howitzer Battalion, 29th Marines 
5th Separate Medical Company 
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Collecting Section, Company E, 2d Medical Battalion 
1st Platoon (Antitank), Weapons Company, 2d Marines 
1st Platoon, Company A, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
Detachment, 1st Band Section 
Air Liaison Team, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Shore Fire Control Party, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Division Artillery 
10th Marines (artillery) 
1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th Battalions, 10th Marines 
2d 155mm Howitzer Battalion, VAC 15 Jun-16 Jul 44 
Detachment, 1st Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
Detachment, 5th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) 
Marine Observation Squadron 2 
2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]4) 
Support Group 
HQ and Service Company, 18th Marines (engineer) 
HQ Company, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
HQ Battalion, 2d Marine Division 
HQ, Signal, Military Police, and Reconnaissance Companies 
2d Tank Battalion 


HQ and Service Company, Company C ( — 2d & 3d Pla- 
toons), Company D ( — 2d & 3d Platoons)' 


2d Service Battalion 
HQ, Service and Supply, and Ordnance Companies 
2d Motor Transport Battalion 
HQ and Service Company, Companies B and C 
2d Medical Battalion 
HQ and Service Company, Company B 15 Jun-10 Aug 44 
5th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — detachments) (LVT[4]) 
18th Naval Construction Battalion 


2d Joint Assault Signal Company ( — Shore and Beach Commu- 
nications Section, — Shore Fire 
Control Section, — Air Liaison Section) 
Detachment, 7th Field Depot 
3d Platoon, 604th Quartermaster Graves Registration Company 
(USA) 
Detachment, Air Warning Squadron (Air Transportable) 5 
Shore Party (size and components not specified)° 
Remarks: 
‘Company D was equipped with M3A1 flamethrower tanks and M5A1 light tanks for support. 
*This separate battalion replaced 1st Battalion, 2d Marines (committed to a VAC special landing 
operation) as the Division Reserve. The 1st Battalion, 29th Marines was reattached to the 8th 


Marines on 15 Jun after the initial landing. 
°Shore Party personnel were formed into the Provisional Battalion, 2d Marine Division on or about 
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24 Jun comprising the 1st-5th Provisional Companies. It supported 2d Battalion, 2d Marines and 
served as a division reserve as no replacement drafts had yet arrived. It then supported the 8th 
Marines until dissolved in early Jul. 


2d Marine Division D-Day and D + 1 Landings 


Division landed on 16 Jun on Saipan’s west coast, north of the island’s south 
end. Its beaches were north of the town of Charan Kanoa, with the 4th Marine 
Division to its south. The 6th Marines landed on Beaches RED 1-3. The 8th Ma- 
rines landed on Beaches GREEN 1-3. A prelanding demonstration was conducted. 
off the northwest coast opposite of the town of Tanapag by the 2d and 24th 
Marines (4th Marine Division Reserve) and 1st Battalion, 29th Marines. The 2d 
Marines ( — ) landed piecemeal on D + 1. Its 1st Battalion, its special mission 
canceled, landed on 4th Marine Division beaches and rejoined its parent regi- 
ment. The 2d Battalion was attached to the 6th Marines. The 3d Battalion had 
landed on D-Day. 


Maniagassa Island Landing 


Maniagassa, an islet 3,300 yards northeast of Tanapag Harbor, was seized on 
13 Jul by elements of the 3d Battalion, 6th Marines aboard LVTs who killed or 
captured the 31-man garrison. 


4th Marine Division (Reinforced) 21,618 
Regimental Landing Team 23 
23d Marines (Reinforced) 
10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (— Company A) (LVT[2]) 
Company C, 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2])’ 


Company B, 534th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( + detachment, Company 
C) (LVT[2]/[4]) (USA) 


708th Amphibian Tank Battalion ( —- Companies C and D) (LVT[A]1/[A]4) 
(USA) 


121st Naval Construction Battalion ( + detachment, Communications Pla- 
toon, HQ and Service Company, 20th Marines) 


Company B, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 

Company C, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 

Company D ( — 1st Platoon), 4th Tank Battalion” 

Company C, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 20th Marines 

Company C, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 

Company C, 4th Medical Battalion 

311th Transportation Corps Port Company (Colored) (USA) 

3d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 

3d Platoon, Ordnance Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division 
3d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Divi- 
sion 

Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 

Detachment, 7th Field Depot 

3d Band Section 
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Regimental Landing Team 25 
25th Marines (Reinforced) 
773d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (USA) (LVT[2]) 


Company C, 534th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (USA) ( — detachments) 
(LVT[2]/T41) 


Company C, 708th Amphibian Tank Battalion (USA) (LVT[A]1) 
Company D, 708th Amphibian Tank Battalion (USA) (LVT[A]1) 
2d Battalion (Pioneer) Battalion, 20th Marines 
Company A, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
1st Platoon, Company D, 4th Tank Battalion” 
Company A, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 20th Marines 
Company A, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company A, 4th Medical Battalion 
539th Transportation Corps Port Company (Colored) (USA) 
1st Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
1st Platoon, Ordnance Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division 
1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, 7th Field Depot 
1st Band Section 
Regimental Landing Team 24 (Division Reserve) 
24th Marines (Reinforced) 
Company B, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 20th Marines (engineer) 
Company B, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company B, 4th Medical Battalion 
539th Transportation Corps Port Company (Colored) (USA) 
2d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
2d Platoon, Ordnance Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division 
2d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
2d Band Section 
Division Artillery 
14th Marines (artillery)* 
4th 105mm Artillery Battalion, VAC* 
2d Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
1st Platoon, Company A, 534th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) (USA) 
Division Engineers 
20th Marines (engineer) ( — Companies A, B, and C, and 2d Battalion) 
HQ, 7th Field Depot 
Support Group 
HQ Battalion ( — detachments), 4th Marine Division 
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4th Tank Battalion (— Companies A, B, C, and D) 

4th Motor Transport Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 

4th Medical Battalion ( - Companies A, B, and C) 

4th Service Battalion ( — detachments) 

534th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — Companies A, B, and C) (USA) 
4th Reconnaissance Company 

Marine Observation Squadron 4 

1st Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 

1st Provisional Rocket Detachment 

Detachment, Air Warning Squadron (Air Transportable) 5 


Remarks: 

‘Some official documents credit the entire 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion with Saipan campaign 
participation, but the remainder of the battalion was still in the States. 

?Company D was equipped with M3A1 flamethrower tanks and M5A1 light tanks for support. 

“Battery E, 2d Battalion, due to casualties and the loss of three of its four howitzers, was dissolved 
on D-Day, and its assets were integrated into Batteries D and F. Battery E was reconstituted 
during the pause before the Tinian assault. 

‘Referred to as 5th Battalion, 14th Marines in contemporary 4th Marine Division reports as this was 
its original designation. 


4th Marine Division D-Day Landing 


Division landed on Saipan’s west coast, just north of the island’s south end. 
Its beaches were south of the town of Charan Kanoa, with the 2d Marine Division 
to its north. The 23d Marines landed on Beaches BLUE 1 and 2 followed by the 
24th Marines. The 25th Marines landed on Beaches YELLOW 1-3 north of Aginan 
Point. 


27th Infantry Division (Reinforced) 16,404 (Total does not include approximately 
3,800 attachments.) 


HQ and HQ Company, 27th Infantry Division 
Division Troops 
102 Engineer Combat Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
102d Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
27th Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, Mechanized 
Division Special Troops 
HQ, Special Troops, 27th Infantry Division 
27th Signal Company 
727th Ordnance Light Maintenance Company ( — detachments) 
27th Quartermaster Company 
Provisional Amphibian Truck Company, 27th Infantry Division (DUKW-equipped) 
27th Counter Intelligence Corps Detachment 
27th Military Police Platoon ( — detachments) 
Division Artillery 
HQ and HQ Battery, 27th Infantry Division Artillery 
106th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer) 
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105th Regimental Combat Team 
105th Infantry Regiment 
249th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
34th Engineer Combat Battalion (shore party) 
Company A, 102d Engineer Combat Battalion 
Company D, 762d Provisional Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company A, 102d Medical Battalion 
Detachment, 295th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, 727th Ordnance Light Maintenance Company 
Detachment, 604th Quartermaster Graves Registration Company 
Detachment, 94th Ordnance Bomb Disposal Squadron (USAAF) 
Detachment, 27th Military Police Platoon 
106th Regimental Combat Team (Division Reserve) 
106th Infantry Regiment 
104th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
1341st Engineer Combat Battalion (shore party) 
Company B, 102d Engineer Combat Battalion 
Company C, 102d Medical Battalion 
Detachment, 295th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, 727th Ordnance Light Maintenance Company 
165th Regimental Combat Team 
105th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
152d Engineer Combat Battalion (shore party) 
Company C, 102d Engineer Combat Battalion 
Company D, 766th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company B, 102d Medical Battalion 
Detachment, 295th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, 727th Ordnance Light Maintenance Company 
Detachment, 604th Quartermaster Graves Registration Company 
Detachment, 94th Ordnance Bomb Disposal Squadron (USAAF) 
Detachment, 27th Military Police Platoon 
Attachments (under Division control) 
1165th Engineer Combat Group ( — 34th, 152d, 1341st Engineer Combat Battalions) 
(shore party) 
762d Provisional Tank Battalion (— Companies A and C) (M4A2) 
Company C, 88th Chemical Battalion (Motorized) (4.2-in mortar) 
38th Medical Field Hospital 
98th Medical Portable Surgical Hospital 
295th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 
604th Quartermaster Graves Registration Company ( — detachments) 
1st Platoon, Company A, 534th Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
95th Ordnance Bomb Disposal Squadron (USAAF) 
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27th Infantry Division Landings 


The Division landed on the beaches used by the 4th Marine Division. The 165th 
RCT landed on the BLUE Beaches on 16 Jun. The 105th RCT landed on the YELLOW 
Beaches on 17 Jun. The 106th RCT, the Division Reserve, landed on 20 June. The 
Division Artillery landed on 17 Jun and was initially under the control of XXIV 
Corps Artillery. 


Japanese Opposition 


The IJA fielded 25,469 troops under 31st Army headquartered on Turk in the 
central Carolines. This army was responsible for the defense of the Marianas, 
what the Japanese called the “Tojo Line.” The 43d Division doubled as Northern 
Marianas Army Group, responsible for Saipan and Tinian. 


43d Division 
118th, 135th, and 136th Infantry Regiments 
43d Division service units 
47th Independent Mixed Brigade (formerly 1st Expeditionary Unit) 
316th, 317th, and 318th Independent Infantry Battalions 
Brigade Artillery Unit 
1st Battalion, 18th Infantry Regiment (Regiment on Guam) 
3d Battalion, 9th Independent Mixed Brigade (Brigade on Pagan; formerly 5th Expeditionary 
Unit) 
3d Independent Mountain Artillery Regiment 
16th Shipping Engineer Regiment 
7th and 11th Independent Engineer Regiments 
3d—6th Companies, 9th Tank Regiment (48 light and medium) 
25th Antiaircraft Artillery Regiment ( — ) 
14th, 17th, and 20th Independent Mortar Battalions 


31st Army service units 


The 6,160 IJN Land Forces troops were subordinate to the Central Pacific Area 
Fleet HQ (combined with the 5th Special Base Force HQ) and included the 41st and 
55th Guard Forces, Yokosuka 1st SNLF ( — ) (parachute unit), 5th Construction De- 
partment, 5th Naval Stores Department, 5th Naval Air Depot, and 5th Communications 
Unit. 

Of the 31,629 Japanese troops, 23,811 were buried (many more were uncounted 
in bunkers and caves), 1,780 were captured (including 838 Koreans), 14,560 ci- 
vilians were interned (including 1,173 Koreans, 3,129 native islanders), and an 
estimated 22,000 Japanese, Okinawans, and Koreans (two out of three) commit- 
ted suicide, were murdered by Japanese troops (to prevent their surrender), or 
were killed by Japanese or American fire. Many native civilians suffered the same 
fate. 
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L.2. Capture and Occupation of Tinian, 24 Jul-10 Aug 44 


H-Hour/J-Day: 0749/24 Jul 44 Secured: 1855/1 Aug 44 


VAC executed a shore-to-shore assault from Saipan to Tinian across the Strait 
of Saipan, with 4th Marine Division in the lead. The landing force embarked 
from Tanapag Harbor and Beaches BLUE, YELLOW, and RED. The 27th Infantry 
Division ( — 105th Infantry Regiment conducting mop-up and the Division Ar- 
tillery attached to XXIV Corps Artillery) remained on Saipan as the Northern 
Troops and Landing Force Reserve, and no elements were committed to Tinian. 
The Tinian landing force totaled 42,290 troops, of whom 35,055 were Marines; 
the rest were Navy. VAC units received 24 Jul-10 Aug 44 campaign credit, 4th 
Marine Division was credited from 24 Jul-7 Aug, and 2d Marine Division from 
25 Jul-10 Aug unless otherwise indicated. 


V Amphibious Corps (Northern Troops and Landing Force) 


VAC HQ and Service Battalion ( — ) 24 Jul-7 Aug 44 
VAC Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion 24 Jul-9 Aug 44 
Companies D and E, VAC Medical Battalion 24 Jul-7 Aug 44 


VAC Signal Battalion ( — ) 
VAC Motor Transport Company ( — ) 
VAC Provisional Engineer Group 
18th Naval Construction Battalion 
121st Naval Construction Battalion 
34th Engineer Combat Battalion (USA) 
HQ, Northern Troops and Landing Force Shore Party* 
17th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 2-10 Aug 44 
7th Field Depot ( — ) (Reinforced) 
3d Marine Ammunition Company ( — ) (supported 4th Marine 
Division) 
18th Marine Depot Company (supported 4th Marine Division) 
19th Marine Depot Company 
20th Marine Depot Company (supported 4th Marine Division) 
31st Medical Field Hospital (USA) 
38th Medical Field Hospital (USA) 
96th Medical Portable Surgical Hospital (USA) 
97th Medical Portable Surgical Hospital (USA) 
98th Medical Portable Surgical Hospital (USA) 


477th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company ( — de- 
tachments) 


Detachment, Mobile Communications Unit No. 18, Group Pacific 
6 (USN) 
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Advance Detail, Island Command, Tinian 29 Jul-10 Aug 44 
2d Base HQ Battalion 2-10 Aug 44 


*Formed from personnel drawn from VAC HQ and Service Battalion and 18th Marines and combined 
with the 4th Marine Division’s Shore Party for the Tinian assault. 


4th Marine Division (Reinforced) 21,618 
Regimental Landing Team 25 

25th Marines (Reinforced) 

708th Amphibian Tank Battalion (LVT[A]1/[A]4) (USA) 

773d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) (LVT[2]) (USA) 

2d Battalion (Pioneer) Battalion, 20th Marines (shore party) 

Company A, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 

Detachment, Company D, 4th Tank Battalion’ 
Company A, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 20th Marines 


two platoons, Company D, 2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battal- 
ion (LVT[A]4) (temporary attachment) 


Detachment, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Collection Section, Company A, 4th Medical Battalion 
1st Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
Section, 1st Provisional Rocket Detachment 
Forward Observer Detachment, 14th Marines (artillery) 
1st Band Section 

Regimental Landing Team 24 
24th Marines (Reinforced) 
2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]4)* 
2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) (LVT[2]/[4]) 
1341st Engineer Combat Battalion (USA) (shore party) 
Company B, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 

Detachment, Company D, 4th Tank Battalion’ 
Detachment, HQ and Service Battalion, 20th Marines (engineer) 
Company B, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 20th Marines 
Detachment, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Collection Section, Company B, 4th Medical Battalion 
2d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
Section, 1st Provisional Rocket Detachment 
Forward Observer Detachment, 14th Marines (artillery) 
2d Band Section 

Regimental Landing Team 23 (Division Reserve) 
23d Marines (Reinforced) 
10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (— Company A) (LVT[2]) 24 Jul-7 Aug 44 
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Company C, 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 24 Jul-7 Aug 44 
Company C, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Detachment, Company D, 4th Tank Battalion’ 
Company C, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 20th Marines 
Detachment, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Collection Section, Company C, 4th Medical Battalion 
3d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
Forward Observer Detachment, 14th Marines (artillery) 
3d Band Section 
Division Artillery 
14th Marines (artillery) (— 3d and 4th Battalions)° 
1st Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery)* 
2d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery)? 
1st Marine Amphibian Truck Company (released to 2d Marine Di- 
vision on J + 2) 
2d Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
Division Engineers 
20th Marines (engineer) (— Companies A, B, and C, Ist Battalion; 
and — 2d Battalion) 


Support Group 

HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division ( — detachments) 

2d Tank Battalion (M4A2/M3A1/M5A1) (released to 2d Marine 

Division on J + 1) 

4th Tank Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C; and detachments, 

Company D) 

4th Motor Transport Battalion ( — detachments) 

4th Medical Battalion ( — detachments) 

4th Service Battalion 

Marine Observation Squadron 4 

1st Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 

Provisional HQ, Amphibian Tractors, VAC 
5th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — detachments) (LVT[4]) 
534th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — detachments) (LVT[2]/[4]) 
(USA) 
715th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — detachments) (LVT[2]/[4]) 
(USA) 


Remarks: 

‘Company D was equipped with M3A1 flamethrower tanks and M5A1 light tanks for support. 

*Due to the small beaches, only Company D led the assault, with one platoon preceding the 24th 
Marines and two platoons leading the 25th Marines ashore. 

°The 1st Battalion, 10th Marines initially supported the 25th Marines, and the 2d Battalion supported 
the 24th Marines. 

“Attached to 1st Battalion, 14th Marines. Released to 2d Marine Division on J + 2. 

5Attached to 2d Battalion, 14th Marines. Released to 2d Marine Division on J + 2. 
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4th Marine Division J-Day Landings 


The Division was heavily augmented with VAC and 2d Marine Division assets 
to provide an overwhelming assault force. This included virtually all of VAC’s 
amphibian tractor battalions. Also unique were the exceedingly narrow landing 
beaches near the island’s north end. The 24th Marines landed on Beach WHITE 1 
to the southwest of Ushi Point in the order of 2d, 1st, and 3d Battalions landing 
in a column of companies. The 3d and 2d Battalions, 25th Marines landed abreast 
on WHITE 2,900 yards southwest of WHITE 1, with the 1st Battalion following. The 
23d Marines (floating reserve) landed on WHITE 2. 


2d Marine Division (Reinforced) 
Combat Team 2 
2d Marines (Reinforced) 
Company A ( — Construction Platoon), 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
2d Provisional Rocket Detachment ( — detachment) 
Collecting Section, Company E, 2d Medical Battalion 
Graves Registration Section, Service and Supply Company, 2d Service Battalion 
1st Band Section 
Four Air Liaison Teams, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Four Shore Fire Control Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Combat Team 6 
6th Marines (Reinforced) 
Company B ( — Construction Platoon), 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
Collecting Section, Company D, 2d Medical Battalion 
2d Band Section 
Four Air Liaison Teams, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Four Shore Fire Control Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Combat Team 8 
8th Marines (Reinforced) 
Company C ( — Construction Platoon), 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
Collecting Section, Company C, 2d Medical Battalion 
Detachment, 2d Provisional Rocket Detachment 
Graves Registration Section, Service and Supply Company, 2d Service Battalion 
3d Band Section 
Four Air Liaison Teams, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Four Shore Fire Control Parties, 2d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Support Group 
HQ and Service Company, 18th Marines (engineer) 
HQ Company, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 
4th Platoon, Company B, 1st Battalion (Engineer), 18th Marines 


2d Battalion (Pioneer), 18th Marines ( + 4th Platoon, Company A and 4th Platoon, Com- 
pany C, 1st Battalion, 18th Marines) 


HQ Battalion, 2d Marine Division 
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HQ, Signal, Military Police, and Reconnaissance Companies 
2d Service Battalion 

HQ, Service and Supply ( — detachments), and Ordnance Companies 
2d Motor Transport Battalion 

HQ and Service Company, Companies B and C 
2d Medical Battalion 


HQ and Service Company ( — detachment), Companies D and E ( — Collecting Sec- 
tions) 


2d Joint Assault Signal Company ( — Shore Fire Control Section, — Air Liaison Section) 
Division Troops initially remaining on Saipan 

Detachment, HQ and Service Company, 2d Medical Battalion 

Company B, 2d Medical Battalion 

Company C ( — Collecting Sections), 2d Medical Battalion 

Small security detachments from each task group to guard unit equipment 


Detached units (2d Marine Division organic units were detached to VAC, 4th Marine 
Division, and XXIV Corps Artillery) 


1st Battalion, 29th Marines (Reinforced) to Garrison Forces, Saipan 

2d Tank Battalion to 4th Marine Division 

10th Marines (artillery) (— 1st and 2d Battalions) to XXIV Corps Artillery 
1st and 2d Battalions, 10th Marines (artillery) to 4th Marine Division 

2d Armored Amphibious Tractor Battalion to VAC Provisional LVT Group 
2d and 5th Amphibious Tractor Battalions to VAC Provisional LVT Group 
715th Amphibious Tractor Battalion (USA) to VAC Provisional LVT Group 
1st Marine Amphibian Truck Company to 4th Marine Division 


2d Marine Division] + 1 Landings 


Prior to its landing, the Division ( — 8th Marines) was the Northern Troops 
and Landing Force Reserve. It first conducted a deception landing demonstration 
off Tinian Town on 24 Jul with the 2d and 8th Marines embarked aboard the 
Demonstration Group. On 25 Jul the 8th Marines landed on Beach WHITE 1 fol- 
lowed by the 2d Marines. The 6th Marines landed on WHITE 2. 


XXIV Corps Artillery (USA) 

HQ and HQ Battery, XXIV Corps Artillery (USA) 
Groupment A (105mm) 

HQ and Service Battery, 10th Marines 

3d Battalion, 10th Marines 

Ath Battalion, 10th Marines 

3d Battalion, 14th Marines 

4th Battalion, 14th Marines 

4th 105mm Artillery Battalion, VAC 
Groupment B (105mm) 

HQ and HQ Battery, 27th Infantry Division Artillery (USA) 
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104th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
105th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
249th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
Provisional Motor Transportation Company, 27th Infantry Division (DUKW- 
equipped) 
Groupment C (155mm) 
HQ and HQ Battery, 420th Field Artillery Group (USA) 
2d Battalion, 55th Coast Artillery Regiment (155mm Gun) (Mobile) (USA) 
32d Coast Artillery Gun Battalion (155mm Gun) (USA) 
106th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer), 27th Infantry Division (USA) 
145th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer) (USA) 
225th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer) (USA) 
>2d 155mm Howitzer Battalion, VAC 


XXIV Corps Artillery Fire Support 


XXIV Corps Artillery was reorganized under the preceding structure on 15 Jul 
44, and most of VAC’s three divisions’ artillery was attached to it. XXIV Corps 
Artillery’s 168 tubes provided fire support from the south end of Saipan and 
controlled all 155mm guns and howitzers and, initially, all 105mm howitzers. 
This organization reflects the initial assault fire support structure. The 105mm 
and 155mm howitzers (except for two batteries of the 106th Battalion) were re- 
located to Tinian beginning 27 Jul 44. The 155mm guns remained on Saipan, as 
they could range all of Tinian. 


Naval Force, Saipan and Tinian: Northern Attack Force (Task Force 52) 
Group Pacific 6 

Naval Construction Battalions and UDTs, Saipan and Tinian: 

2d Special Naval Construction Battalion 

13th Special Naval Construction Battalion 

18th Naval Construction Battalion (attached to 2d Marine Division) 
Detachment, 67th Naval Construction Battalion 

Detachment, 92d Naval Construction Battalion 

121st Naval Construction Battalion (attached to 4th Marine Division) 
302d Naval Construction Battalion 

Underwater Demolition Team 5 (supported 2d Marine Division) 
Underwater Demolition Team 6 (UDT reserve) 

Underwater Demolition Team 7 (supported 4th Marine Division) 


Japanese Opposition 


The estimated 5,052 IJA troops on Tinian were subordinate to the Northern 
Marianas Army Group (43d Division) headquartered on Saipan. Tinian’s command 
was shifted to the Southern Marianas Army Group (29th Division) on Guam on 7 
Jul 44, before Saipan’s fall. The principal unit was the 50th Infantry Regiment, 29th 
Division (Division on Guam). Other units included the 1st Battalion, 135th Infantry 
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Regiment (Regiment on Saipan); Tank Company (12 light), 18th Infantry Regiment, 
and a detachment of the 29th Field Hospital. 

The 4,110 IJN Land Forces included the 56th Guard Force with the 82d and 83d 
Antiaircraft Defense Units (aka “Groups”), a detachment of the 5th Special Base 
Force, 233d Construction Unit, and the Coastal Security Forcewith patrol boats. IJN 
Air Service personnel were assigned to HQ, Ist Air Fleet, the ground personnel 
of seven airplaneless 23d Air Group units, 116th and 833d Construction Battalions, 
and the construction battalion and hospital of the 523d Air Group. 

Of the 9,000-plus troops, over 5,000 were killed by 10 Aug 44. Another 500 
were killed by 1 Jan 45 during the mop-up, and they continued to die until well 
after the war. One count of prisoners reported 250 and another, 400, possibly 
due to confusion with civilian internees. An estimated 4,000 of the 18,000 Japa- 
nese civilians on the island were killed. 


L.3. Capture and Occupation of Guam, 21 Jul-15 Aug 44 
H-Hour/W-Day: 0830/21 Jul 44 Secured: 1131/9 Aug 44 


The Southern Troops and Landing Force (IIIAC) totaled 54,691 troops, of 
whom 36,933 were Marines. It included the 77th Infantry Division ( — ), which 
was initially assigned as the IIIAC reserve on 6 Jul 44. It landed on the opera- 
tion’s second day. IIAC units received 21 Jul-15 Aug 44 campaign credit unless 
otherwise indicated. 


III Amphibious Corps (Southern Troops and Landing 6,719 (Includes detachments 
Force-Task Group 56.2) to other units.) 


INAC HQ and Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
IITAC Signal Battalion ( — detachments) 

4th Marine Ammunition Company 

Detachment (Assault Echelon), Air Warning Squadron 2 


Detachment, 756th Aircraft Warning Signal Company 
(USAAF) 


Detachment, Argus-17 (USN) 


Mobile Communications Unit No. 41, Group Pacific 
(USN) 


IITAC Artillery 
1st 155mm Howitzer Battalion ( — Battery C) 
2d 155mm Howitzer Battalion 
7th 155mm Gun Battalion 


14th Defense Battalion ( — Seacoast Artillery Group) 
(attached to 12th Marines, 3d Marine Division) 


1st Provisional Smoke Screen Unit (disbanded be- 
fore the end of Jul) 


1st Experimental Rocket Platoon 


IITAC Rear Echelon (arrived W-Day after Assault Eche- 
lon or later) 
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1st Base Headquarters Battalion 
1st Separate Engineer Battalion 
1st Military Police Company 

3d Joint Assault Signal Company 


5th Field Depot ( — Detachment, Service Group; — Rear Eche- 
lon) 


1st Separate Radio Intelligence Platoon 
1st Separate Wire Platoon 
Detachment (Rear Echelon), Air Warning Squadron 2 
Forward Echelon, IIITAC Air Delivery Section 
1st Provisional Base HQ, Island Command, Guam 
HQ and Service Battalion, 1st Provisional Base HQ 
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27 Jul-15 Aug 44 


27 Jul-15 Aug 44 
8-15 Aug 44 
26 Jul-15 Aug 44 


Note: The 26th Marines (Reinforced) was detached from 5th Marine Division in the States and served 
as Expeditionary Troops floating reserve. It did not land and was redeployed to Hawaii at the 


end of Jul. It did not receive campaign participation credit. 


3d Marine Division (Reinforced) 
3d Combat Team 
3d Marines (Reinforced) 
Company C, 3d Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company C, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 19th Marines 
Company F, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th Marines 


25th Naval Construction Battalion (— Companies G and H; — de- 


tachments, HQ Company) 
Company C, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 
Company C, 3d Medical Battalion 


Battery I (40mm), Light Antiaircraft Group, 14th Defense Battal- 
ion 


3d Messenger Dog Section ( — one squad), 2d Marine War Dog 
Platoon 


3d Scout Dog Section ( — one squad), 3d Marine War Dog Pla- 
toon 


Detachment, 3d Joint Assault Signal Company 
3d Band Section 
Mortar Groupment (It was planned for the three-battalion 81mm 


mortar platoons to be combined upon landing to concentrate fires 


on Adelup Point. This did not take place due to light resistance.) 
9th Combat Team 

9th Marines (Reinforced) 

3d Tank Battalion ( —- Companies B and C) (M4A2) 

1st Battalion (Engineer) (— Companies B and C), 19th Marines 

Company D, 2d Battalion (Pioneer), 19th Marines 


Company G ( + detachment, HQ Company), 25th Naval Con- 
struction Battalion 


20,338 
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3d Reconnaissance Company ( — 2d and 4th Platoons) 
Company A, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 
Company A, 3d Medical Battalion 


1st Messenger Dog Section ( — one squad), 2d Marine War Dog 
Platoon 


1st Scout Dog Section ( — one squad), 3d Marine War Dog Pla- 
toon 


Detachment, 3d Joint Assault Signal Company 
1st Band Section 
21st Combat Team 
2st Marines (Reinforced) 
1st and 2d Platoons, Company B, 3d Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company B, Ist Battalion (Engineer), 19th Marines 
2d Battalion (Pioneer) (— Companies D and F), 19th Marines 


Company H (+ detachment, HQ Company), 25th Naval Con- 
struction Battalion 


2d Platoon, 3d Reconnaissance Company 
Company B, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 
Company B, 3d Medical Battalion 


2d Messenger Dog Section ( — one squad), 2d Marine War Dog 
Platoon 


2d Scout Dog Section ( — one squad), 3d Marine War Dog Pla- 
toon 


Detachment, 3d Joint Assault Signal Company 
2d Band Section 
12th Marines (artillery) (Reinforced) 


14th Defense Battalion ( — Seacoast Artillery Group, — two 90mm 
batteries, — one searchlight platoon; — detachments, HQ and Ser- 
vice Battery) 


Artillery Liaison Group, IIIAC Artillery 
Reserve Group 


HQ Battalion ( — three band sections, — 3d Reconnaissance Com- 
pany), 3d Marine Division 


4th Platoon, 3d Reconnaissance Company 
Company B ( — 1st and 2d Platoons), 3d Tank Battalion 
2d Marine War Dog Platoon ( — six squads) 
3d Marine War Dog Platoon ( — six squads) 
3d Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 
Detachment, IITAC Signal Battalion 
Engineer Group 
19th Marines (engineer) ( — 1st and 2d Battalions) 
2d Separate Engineer Battalion 
25th Naval Construction Battalion 
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Company B, 2d Special Naval Construction Battalion 
Garrison Beach Party 

Service Group 
3d Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
3d Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
Detachment, Service Group, 5th Field Depot 


2d Marine Ammunition Company ( — 4th Platoon) 
Attachments 


1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (— Companies A and 21 Jul-13 Aug 44 
B) (LVT[A]1) 

3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) (LVT[2]/[4]) Com- 

pany A, 10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 

IIIAC Motor Transport Battalion (— Company C) (DUKW- 

equipped) 


3d Marine Division W-Day Landings 


The Northern, or Asan, Beaches were located between Adelup and Asan Points 
and centered on the town of Asan on Guam’s west-central coast. The 3d and 2d 
(reserve) Battalions, 3d Marines landed on Beach RED 1, while the 1st Battalion 
landed on RED 2. The 21st Marines landed on GREEN in a column of battalions 
(3d, 2d, 1st), and the 9th Marines hit BLUE in the same order as the 21st Marines, 
just to the northeast of Asan Point. 


1st Provisional Marine Brigade 9,886 (Total does not include 
the 305th RCT or other 
Army units.) 


HQ Company, Ist Provisional Marine Brigade 


Military Police Company, 1st Provisional Marine Bri- 
gade ( — 1st and 2d Platoons) 


Signal Company, Ist Provisional Marine Brigade 
( — 1st and 2d Joint Assault Signal Parties) 


4th Combat Team 
4th Marines (Reinforced) 
Tank Company, 4th Marines (M4A2) 
Engineer Company, 4th Marines 
Pioneer Company, 4th Marines 
Medical Company, 4th Marines 
Motor Transport Company, 4th Marines 
Reconnaissance Platoon, 4th Marines 
Service and Supply Platoon, 4th Marines 
1st Marine War Dog Platoon 


1st Platoon, Military Police Company, Ist Provisional 
Marine Brigade 


4th Platoon, 2d Marine Ammunition Company 
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1st Joint Assault Signal Party, Signal Company, 1st 
Provisional Marine Brigade 


Band Section, 4th Marines 
Detachment, 5th Field Depot 

22d Combat Team 
22d Marines (Reinforced) 
Tank Company, 22d Marines (M4A2) 
Engineer Company, 22d Marines 
Pioneer Company, 22d Marines 
Medical Company, 22d Marines 
Motor Transport Company, 22d Marines 
Reconnaissance Platoon, 22d Marines 
Ordnance Platoon, 22d Marines 
Service and Supply Platoon, 22d Marines 


2d Platoon, Military Police Company, 1st Provisional 
Marine Brigade 


2d Joint Assault Signal Party, Signal Company, 1st 
Provisional Marine Brigade 


Detachment, 5th Field Depot 
Band Section, 22d Marines 
Construction Battalion Maintenance Unit 515 (USN) 
305th Regimental Combat Team (USA)* Approximately 4,500 
305th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) 


305th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) (at- 
tached to Artillery Group, 1st Marine Brigade upon 
landing) 


242d Engineer Combat Battalion (shore party) 
Company A, 302d Engineer Combat Battalion 


Company C ( — one platoon), 706th Tank Battalion 
(M4A2) 


Platoon, Company A, 88th Chemical Battalion (Motor- 
ized) (4.2-inch mortar) 


Company A, 302d Medical Battalion 

Platoon, Company D, 302d Medical Battalion 

Detachment, 77th Signal Company 

Detachment, 777th Ordnance Light Maintenance Com- 

pany 

Detachment, 292d Joint Assault Signal Company 

Detachment, Prisoner of War Interrogation Team 
Artillery Group, 1st Provisional Marine Brigade 


HQ Detachment, Artillery Group, 1st Provisional Ma- 
rine Brigade 


Pack Howitzer Battalion, 4th Marines 
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Pack Howitzer Battalion, 22d Marines (aka 2d Sepa- 
rate Howitzer Battalion) 
305th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 
(USA) (attached to Group from 305th RCT upon land- 
ing) 
Battery C, 1st 155mm Howitzer Battalion 
Amphibian Tractor Group 
4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Reinforced) (LVT[2]/ 
[4]) 
Companies A and B, Ist Armored Amphibian Trac- 
tor Battalion (LVT[A]1) 
Company A, 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
(LVT[2]) 
Company C (Amphibian Truck), IAC Motor 
Transport Battalion 
Antiaircraft Group 
9th Defense Battalion ( — Seacoast Artillery 
Group, — 90mm Antiaircraft Artillery 
Group, — detachments, HQ and Service Battery)t 
Battery A, 7th Antiaircraft Artillery Automatic Weap- 
ons Battalion (Semimobile) (40mm) (USA) (attached to 
Group from 305th RCT upon landing) 
IAC Medical Battalion (Reinforced) 


Detachment, 53d Naval Construction Battalion (formerly 
NCB, IMAC) 


*The 305th Regimental Combat Team was detached from 77th Infantry Division. It initially served 
as the Brigade Reserve. It was returned to its parent division’s control on 24 Jul. 

tAnnounced as redesignated the 9th AAA Battalion on 12 May 44 but was still carried as the 9th 
Defense Battalion in reports and not officially redesignated until 1 Sep 44. 


1st Provisional Marine Brigade W-Day Landings 


The Southern, or Agat, Beaches were seven miles southwest of the Northern 
Beaches and separated by Agana Harbor and Orote Peninsula. The 1st Battalion, 
22d Marines landed on Beach YELLOW 1 adjacent to Agat town, and the 2d Bat- 
talion on YELLOW 2. The reserve 3d Battalion came ashore on YELLOW 1. The 2d 
Battalion, 4th Marines landed on WHITE 1 north of Bangi Point, and 1st Battalion 
On WHITE 2. The reserve 3d Battalion came ashore on WHITE 2. The 2d Battalion, 
305th Infantry landed over WHITE 1 on W-Day, followed by the rest of the Reg- 
iment on W+1. INAC Artillery landed on WHITE 1 on W + 2. The 305th Infantry 
was returned to its parent 77th Infantry Division’s control on 24 July (W + 3). 


77th Infantry Division (Reinforced) ( — 305th Regimental 17,958 (Total includes 
Combat Team to Ist Marine Brigade) the detached 305th RCT.) 
Divisional Troops 


HQ, 77th Infantry Division 
Special Troops 
HQ Company, 77th Infantry Division 
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77th Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, Mechanized 
77th Signal Company ( — detachments) 
77th Quartermaster Company 


777th Ordnance Light Maintenance Company ( — de- 
tachments) 


Military Police Platoon, 77th Infantry Division 
77th Counter Intelligence Corps Detachment 
77th Infantry Division Band 


HQ and HQ Battery, 77th Infantry Division Artillery 
( — battalions detached to combat teams) 


306th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer) 
306th Regimental Combat Team 

306th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) 

304th Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 

132d Engineer Combat Battalion (shore party) 

Company B, 302d Engineer Combat Battalion 

Company B, 706th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 

Company B, 302d Medical Battalion 


Battery B, 7th Antiaircraft Automatic Weapons Battal- 

ion (Semimobile) 

1st Platoon, 36th Medical Field Hospital 

Detachment, 77th Signal Company 

Detachment, 777th Ordnance Light Maintenance Com- 

pany 

Detachment, 292d Joint Assault Signal Company 
307th Regimental Combat Team 

307th Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) 

902d Field Artillery Battalion (105mm Howitzer) 

233d Engineer Combat Battalion (shore party) 

Company C, 302d Engineer Combat Battalion 

Company A, 706th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 

Company B, 302d Medical Battalion 


Battery C, 7th Antiaircraft Automatic Weapons Battal- 
ion (Semimobile) 


2d Platoon, 36th Medical Field Hospital 

Detachment, 77th Signal Company 

Detachment, 777th Ordnance Light Maintenance Com- 

pany 

Detachment, 292d Joint Assault Signal Company 
Attachments 


7th Antiaircraft Automatic Weapons Battalion (Semi- 
mobile) (40mm) ( — Batteries A, B, and C) 
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302d Engineer Combat Battalion (— Companies A, B, 
and C) 


302d Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C; 
— one platoon, Company D) 


36th Medical Field Hospital ( — 1st and 2d Platoons) 
95th Medical Portable Surgical Hospital 


Company A (-— one platoon), 88th Chemical Battalion 
(Motorized) (4.2-inch mortar) 


292d Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 
404th Ordnance Medium Maintenance Company 

92d Ordnance Bomb Disposal Squadron (USAAF) 
Base Censor Detachments 

Prisoner of War Interrogation Team ( — detachments) 
Team, Joint Intelligence Center /Pacific Ocean Areas 
Detachment, 1st Information and Historical Section 


2218th Pacific Ocean Areas Transport Quartermaster 
Team 


Signal Photographic Sections 1 and 2, 3116th Signal 
Service Battalion 


77th Infantry Division W + 2. and W + 3 Landings 


The 306th Infantry landed on W + 2 on the WHITE beaches followed by 307th 
on W + 3 on same beaches. 


Naval Force: Southern Attack Force (Task Force 53) 


5th Naval Construction Brigade (most of its NC battalions were initially attached to the 
landing force) 


13th Special Naval Construction Battalion 
Underwater Demolition Team 3 (supported 3d Marine Division) 
Underwater Demolition Team 4 (supported 1st Provisional Marine Brigade) 
Underwater Demolition Team 6 (UDT reserve) 


Japanese Opposition 


Total IJA forces on Guam numbered approximately 11,500 troops. The main 
unit was the 29th Division ( — ), which doubled as headquarters for the Southern 
Marianas Army Group and was responsible for the defense of Guam and Rota. 
Tinian was transferred to its command on 7 Jul 44, before Saipan’s fall. A de- 
tachment of 31st Army (with the stranded army commander) was present. 


29th Division ( — 50th Infantry Regiment on Tinian) 
18th Infantry Regiment ( — 1st Battalion on Saipan, — Tank Company on Tinian) 
38th Infantry Regiment* 
1st Company, 9th Tank Regiment (12-15 light) 
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24th Tank Company (Division Tank Unit) (9 light) 
29th Division service units 
48th Independent Mixed Brigade (formerly 6th Expeditionary Unit) 
319th, 320th, 321st, and 322d Independent Infantry Battalions 
2d Company, 9th Tank Regiment (10-11 medium, 2-3 light) 
Brigade Artillery Unit (battalion-sized) 
Brigade service units 
10th Independent Mixed Regiment ( — 1st Battalion on Rota)* (formerly from 6th Expeditionary 
Unit) 
52d Field Antiaircraft Battalion ( — 1st and 3d Companies) 
45th Independent Antiaircraft Company 
Antiaircraft Company, 18th Infantry Regiment 


*No large artillery units were assigned, but the 38th Infantry Regiment had a mountain artillery bat- 
talion, and 10th Independent Mixed Regiment had a battalion-size artillery unit. 


IJN Land Forces totaled some 4,600 troops of the 54th Guard Force, 60th Antiair- 
craft Defense Unit, 217th and 218th Construction Battalions, and marooned sailors. 
The 3,000 service troops of the 263d, 521st, and 755th Air Units were reorganized 
for ground combat. 

By 10 Aug 44, 10,971 Japanese bodies had been counted, with more buried 
and undiscovered. Thousands of Japanese were still hiding in island’s northern 
forested hills. Mop-up continued long after the island was secured. By the end 
of Aug 45, a total of 18,377 dead had been counted, 1,250 prisoners were taken, 
and some 500 Japanese civilians were interned. Marine and Army patrols hunted 
down scores of Japanese holdouts, along with the Marine-advised Guam Combat 
Patrol and Guam Police long after V-J Day. Dozens were still surrendering years 
after the war, with the last surrendering in 1960, until one more surrendered in 
1972. 


M. CAPTURE AND OCCUPATION OF PELELIU, 6 SEP-20 OCT 44 
(USMC), 15 SEP-27 NOV 44 (BY USA) 


Peleliu H-Hour/D-Day: 0832/15 Sep 44 Secured: 1100/27 Nov 44 (by USA) 
Angaur H-Hour/F-Day: 0830/17 Sep 44 Secured: 1034/20 Sep 44 (by USA) 
Ulithi H-Hour/J-Day: AM/21 Sep 44 Secured: 25 Sep 44 (by USA) 


This operation was part of the Palau Islands Campaign, Operation STALEMATE 
u. IMAC included the 81st Infantry Division (Task Unit 36.1.2), which first con- 
ducted a demonstration off Babelthuap Island (15 Sep), then assaulted Angaur 
Island (17-20 Sep). The Division’s 323d Regimental Combat Team (after serving 
as the ITIAC floating reserve) secured 10 unoccupied islands in Ulithi Atoll (21-25 
Sep). The 77th Infantry Division (Task Group 36.3) was the floating reserve at 
Guam, and the 5th Marine Division (Task Group 36.4) served as the area reserve 
in Hawaii; neither was committed. 

The Peleliu assault began on 15 Sep 44. The 81st Infantry Division’s 323d Reg- 
imental Combat Team, after serving as the 1st Marine Division’s reserve, was 
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dispatched to secure Ulithi Atoll. The 3d Battalion, 5th Marines, in a shore-to- 
shore assault, seized the neighboring Ngesebus, Kongauru, and Murphy Islands 
on 28-29 Sep 44. On 12 Oct, CINCPAC ordered the 81st Infantry Division to 
relieve the remainder of the 1st Marine Division on Peleliu between 15-20 Oct, 
and it fought until 27 Nov 44. (Official histories terminate Marine participation 
on Peleliu on 14 Oct 44. In reality, the 1st Marine Division was not fully relieved 
until 20 Oct [IMAC turned over island responsibility to the 81st on the same 
date], and the 5th Marines remained in defensive positions until 26 Oct 44.) 

The Peleliu Landing Force totaled 28,484 troops. All IITAC units received 15 
Sep-20 Oct 44 campaign credit unless otherwise indicated. 


Expeditionary Troops, Third Fleet (Task Force 36) 6 Sep-20 Oct 44 
Elements, Administrative Command, FMFPac 15 Sep-10 Oct 44 


III Amphibious Corps (Western Landing Force and Troops—Task 15 Sep-20 Oct 44 
Group 36.1) 


INAC HQ and Service Battalion 
IIIAC Troops 


7th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion* 6 Sep—20 Oct 44 
1st Echelon, Island Command, Peleliu (Task Unit 10.15.3) 

1st Base HQ Battalion 22 Sep-27 Nov 44 
3d Base HQ Battalion 22 Sep-20 Oct 44 


*Landed on Angaur Island with the 81st Infantry Division on 19 Sep 44 and remained to garrison 
the island when the Division departed for Peleliu on 17 Oct. 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced) (Peleliu Landing Force—Task 24,234 
Unit 36.1.1) 
Combat Team 1 (SPITFIRE) 
1st Marines (Reinforced) 15-23 Sep 44 (not 
withdrawn until 
2 Oct 44) 


Company A, Ist Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company A, Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company A, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Company A, Ist Medical Battalion 
1st Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 
1st Platoon, Ordnance Company, 1st Service Battalion 
Detachment, Service and Supply Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 

Combat Team 5 (LONE WOLF) 
5th Marines (Reinforced) 15 Sep-26 Oct 44 
Company B ( — 1st and 4th Platoons), Ist Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company B, Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company B, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Company B, Ist Medical Battalion 
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2d Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 
2d Platoon, Ordnance Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Detachment, Service and Supply Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 

Combat Team 7 (MUSTANG) 
7th Marines (Reinforced) ( — 2d Battalion) 15 Sep-19 Oct 44 
1st and 4th Platoons, Company B, 1st Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company C ( — 2d Platoon), Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company C, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Company C, Ist Medical Battalion 
3d Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 
Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 

Armored Amphibian Tractor Group 


3d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Provisional) (LVT[A]1/ 
[A]4)' 
U.S. Navy Flamethrower Detachment? 
Amphibian Transport Group 
1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4])’ 
6th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Provisional) (LVT[2]/[4]) 
Detachment, 8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — detachment) 
(LVT[2])° 
454th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 
456th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 
Artillery Group 
11th Marines (artillery) 
3d 155mm Howitzer Battalion 
8th 155mm Gun Battalion ( — Battery C) 
Antiaircraft Group 
12th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion* 
Engineer Group 
1st Engineer Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
33d Naval Construction Battalion 
73d Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) 
Shore Party Group 
1st Pioneer Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
1st Motor Transport Battalion ( — detachments) 
Garrison Beach Party 
Two Provisional Replacement Companies 
Service Group 
Ist Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
16th Field Depot 
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7th Marine Ammunition Company 
11th Marine Depot Company 
Forward Echelon, IIIAC Air Delivery Section 
Detachment, 3d Motor Transport Battalion 
Medical Group 
1st Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C and detach- 
ment, Company D)' 
Reserve Group 
2d Battalion, 7th Marines 
1st Tank Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C°) 
Detachment, 8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]) 
Ist Reconnaissance Company 
Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 
2d Platoon, Company C, 1st Engineer Battalion 
Detachment, Company D, 1st Medical Battalion 
Attachments: 
2d Separate Radio Intelligence Platoon 
4th, 5th, and 6th Marine War Dog Platoons 
5th and 6th Separate Wire Platoons 


Remarks: 

"Detachments remained with the Army until 13 Nov 44. 

*Test unit equipped with six Ronson Mk I flamethrower-armed LVT(4)s, with one initially attached 
to each combat team. Designated “Unit” in some documents. 

’While the 8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion received campaign credit, most of it remained on Pavuvu 
Island. 

‘Remained attached to the Peleliu Ground Defense Force with 81st Infantry Division elements. 

°Company C, 1st Tank Battalion was not deployed because of insufficient shipping space. 

Notes: Two provisional composite groups, named after their commanders, were formed by the 1st 
Marine Division on 29 Sep 44 to secure the north side of the Umurbrogol Pocket under the 7th 
Marines. The Richmond Group consisted of Companies B and C (Reinforced), 1st Pioneer Bat- 
talion and a detachment of the 3d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion. It was redesignated 
Lyman Group on or about 12 Oct. The Evans Group (aka “Infartillery”) consisted of Detachment, 
11th Marines and Detachments, 3d 155mm Howitzer and 8th 155mm Gun Battalions. Both 
groups were reinforced with engineer and service troops. The two groups were dissolved on 16 
October after the pocket had been further compressed. 


Elements of the Division HQ and Service, 1st Medical, Ist Motor Transport, 
1st Service, and 1st Tank Battalions were withdrawn on 2 Oct 44, as were the 
1st and 2d Battalions, 11th Marines. 


1st Marine Division D-Day Landings 


All beaches were on the west coast just north the island’s south end. The 
3d Battalion, Ist Marines landed on Beach WHITE 1, and the 2d Battalion on 
WHITE 2, with the reserve 1st Battalion following. The 1st Battalion, 5th Ma- 
rines landed on ORANGE 1, and the 3d Battalion on ORANGE 2, with the reserve 
2d Battalion following. The 7th Marines landed in a column of battalions (3d, 
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1st, 2d) on ORANGE 3 near the island’s southern tip. Some of the 3d Battalion 
was forced to land on ORANGE 2. The 2d Battalion doubled as a division re- 
serve. 

The 321st Regimental Combat Team was detached from the 81st Infantry Di- 
vision to relieve the 1st Marines on 22 Sep 44. It relieved the 5th Marines on 
14-15 Oct to continue the reduction of the Umurbrogol Pocket and was 
returned to the control of the 81st on 20 Oct. It fought until 27 Nov 44. 


321st Regimental Combat Team (USA) Approximately 4,000 + 
321st Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) 
306th Engineer Combat Battalion ( — one company) 
Company A, 710th Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Company, 726th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 


Company D, 88th Chemical Battalion (Motorized) (remain- 
der of 4.2-inch mortar battalion arrived on 23 Oct 44) 


Collecting Company ( — one platoon), 306th Medical Battal- 
ion 


Company D (Clearing) ( — one platoon), 306th Medical Bat- 16 Oct-27 Nov 44 
talion 


Provisional 81mm Mortar Platoon, 710th Tank Battalion 
Detachment, 81st Signal Company 

Detachment, 81st Quartermaster Company 

Detachment, 781st Ordnance Light Maintenance Company 


321st Regimental Combat Team D + 6 Relief 


Detached from 81st Infantry Division on Angaur, the 321st landed on the or- 
ANGE Beaches on 22 Sep and relieved the combat-depleted 1st Marines (reduced 
to 45 percent strength). 


Naval Force: Peleliu Attack Group (Task Group 32.1) 

Group Pacific 9 

33d Naval Construction Battalion 

73d Naval Construction Battalion 

Construction Battalion Detachment 1054 

Argus-20 

Underwater Demolition Team 6 (Peleliu, Angaur, Ngesebus) 
Underwater Demolition Team 7 (Peleliu) 

Underwater Demolition Team 8 (Angaur) 


Japanese Opposition 


The Palau Islands were subordinate to Southern Army (31st Army prior to the 
fall of Saipan), headquartered in the Philippines and directly commanded by the 
reinforced, 35,000-man 14th Division headquartered on Koror, which served as 
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Palau District Group. The main unit on Peleliu was the reinforced 2d Infantry 
Regiment, which doubled as the Peleliu Sector Unit. To it were attached the 346th 
Independent Infantry Battalion of the 53d Independent Mixed Brigade; 3d Battalion, 
15th Infantry Regiment; plus a field artillery battalion, light antiaircraft battalion, 
81mm and 150mm mortar companies; 33d, 35th, and 38th Machine Cannon Units; 
and 14th Division Tank Company (13-15 light). About 500 infantry and artillery 
men of this force defended the connected Ngesebus and Kongauru Islands off 
the north end of Peleliu. The 2d Battalion, 15th Infantry Regiment landed on Peleliu 
from Babelthuap on the night of 23/24 Sep 44. Both the 2d and 15th Infantry were 
assigned to the 14th Division on Babelthuap. IJA troops totaled approximately 
6,500 prior to reinforcement. 

IJN Land Forces units included detachments of the 43d and 45th Guard Forces; 
114th and 126th Antiaircraft Units, and 204th, 214th, and 235th ( — ) Construction 
Battalions along with 1,400 air base service personnel of the West Carolines Airfield 
Unit for a total of approximately 3,000 personnel. There were up to an estimated 
10,700 IJA and IJN troops on Peleliu, not including those in later landing units 
and failed raids. 

Approximately 10,900 Japanese were killed on Peleliu. Nineteen IJA and IJN 
troops and 202 Korean and Okinawan laborers were taken prisoner. 


N. LEYTE, PHILIPPINES OPERATION (OPERATION KING 11), 20 
OCT-13 DEC 44 


H-Hour/A-Day: 1000/20 Oct 44 Secured: 25 Dec 44 (by USA) 


VAC Artillery (1,528 Marines) was attached to the Army’s XXIV Corps when 
XXIV Corps Artillery was cross-attached to VAC for the Marianas operation. 
XXIV Corps, with VAC Artillery and the 77th and 96th Infantry Divisions, was 
to have conducted the Yap Island assault, which was canceled on 17 Sep 44. 
XXIV Corps (VAC Artillery, 7th and 96th Infantry Divisions, 20th Armored 
Group) landed on north-central Leyte’s east coast in the Dulag and San Jose areas 
under Sixth Army; X Corps (1st Cavalry and 24th Infantry Divisions) landed to 
the north. XXIV Corps Artillery arrived from Saipan with additional artillery 
battalions and relieved VAC Artillery and the two Marine artillery battalions on 
11 Dec 44. 


VAC Artillery 


HQ Battery, VAC Artillery 20 Oct-13 Dec 44 
5th 155mm Howitzer Battalion 20 Oct-13 Dec 44 
11th 155mm Gun Battalion 21 Oct-13 Dec 44 
198th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Howitzer) (USA) 22 Oct-11 Dec 44* 
226th Field Artillery Battalion (155mm Gun) (USA) 21 Oct-11 Dec 44* 
287th Field Artillery Battalion (Observation) (USA) 22 Oct-11 Dec 44* 


2d Joint Assault Signal Company (supported 7th Infantry Divi- 20 Oct-29 Nov 44 
sion) 
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3d Joint Assault Signal Company (supported 96th Infantry Divi- 20 Oct-29 Nov 44 
sion) 
Detachment, Air Liaison Section, VAC Artilleryt 20 Oct-13 Dec 44 


*Dates of attachment to VAC Artillery; the battalions remained under XXIV Corps Artillery control 
after its arrival. 

tAir Liaison Section troops at Buri Airfield fought as ground troops from 6 to 12 Dec 44 against 400 
Japanese paratroopers of the 3d and 4th Raiding Regiments, 2d Raiding Brigade who had para- 
chuted in. These units were subordinate to the division-level 1st Raiding Group. 


Japanese Opposition 


Enemy forces in XXIV Corps’ landing area were under 35th Army and included 
the reinforced 16th Division and 34th Air Sector Command. In mid-Nov the 26th 
Division arrived in the area from Luzon. 


O. ASSAULT AND OCCUPATION OF IWO JIMA (OPERATION 
DETACHMENT), 19 FEB-16 MAR 45 


H-Hour/D-Day: 0859/19 Feb 45 Secured: 1045/26 Mar 45 


VAC and attached units totaled 71,245 troops, of whom 65,953 were Marines. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the campaign participation period on Iwo Jima was 
19 Feb-16 Mar 45. 


HQ, Expeditionary Troops, Fifth Fleet (Task Force 56) 


Landing Force Assault Troops, Garrison Units in Assault, and 
Expeditionary Troops Reserve 


Company B, FMFPac Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion 19 Feb-13 Mar 45 
V Amphibious Corps Landing Force (Task Group 56.1) 
VAC HQ and Service Battalion 
VAC Troops 
VAC Artillery 
1st Provisional Field Artillery Group 
2d 155mm Howitzer Battalion 
4th 155mm Howitzer Battalion 


473d Transportation Corps Amphibious Truck Company 
(Colored) (USA) 


138th Antiaircraft Artillery Group (USA) 
483d Antiaircraft Artillery AW Battalion (40mm) (USA)! 25 Feb-16 Mar 45 
506th Antiaircraft Artillery Gun Battalion (90mm) (USA)? 25 Feb-16 Mar 45 

8th Field Depot ( — detachments) 

VAC Shore Party HQ 

8th Marine Ammunition Company 

33d Marine Depot Company 

34th Marine Depot Company 

36th Marine Depot Company 
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VAC Medical Group 
VAC Medical Battalion 
Corps Evacuation Hospital No. 1 
38th Medical Field Hospital (Reinforced) (USA) 
Company D, 3d Medical Battalion 
Medical Section, Civil Affairs Group (USA) 
VAC Provisional Signal Group 
Landing Force HQ Signal Operations Section 
VAC Signal Battalion ( — detachments) 
Shore Party Communication Unit 
Detachment, Signal Company, 8th Field Depot 
Detachment, 1st Separate Radio Intelligence Platoon 


Detachment, HQ Squadron, VII Fighter Command, Seventh Air 
Force (USAAF) 


Detachment, 49th Signal Construction Battalion, Light (USA) 


Detachment, Mobile Communications Unit No. 434, Group Pa- 
cific 11 (USN) 


Detachment, Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 1 
Detachment, 568th Aircraft Warning Signal Battalion (USAAF) 
Detachment, 726th Aircraft Warning Signal Company (USAAF) 


Detachment 44 ( — detachments), 70th Army Airways Commu- 
nications System Unit (USAAF) 


VAC Provisional Engineer Group 
2d Separate Engineer Battalion 
2d Separate Topographic Company 
62d Naval Construction Battalion 
3d Platoon, 2d Bomb Disposal Company 
Companies A and B, 23d Naval Construction Battalion 
2d Bomb Disposal Company ( — 3d Platoon) 
156th Ordnance Bomb Disposal Squadron (USAAF)* 
VAC Provisional LVT Group ( — battalions attached to divisions) 
8th Field Depot ( — detachments, + HQ Shore Party) 
Motor Transport Company, VAC Motor Transport Battalion 
VAC Air Delivery Section 
Detachment, 1st Platoon, 239th Quartermaster Salvage Collecting 
Company (USA) 
Interrogation Team, Joint Intelligence Center /Pacific Ocean Areas 


Enemy Material and Salvage Platoon, Joint Intelligence Center/ 
Pacific Ocean Areas 


Detachment, HQ, Garrison Force (APO SF 86) and Island Com- 
mand (USA) 


Advance Detachment, Ist Bn, 147th Infantry Regt (Separate) 
(USA)* 
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25 Feb-16 Mar 45 


27 Feb-16 Mar 45 


27 Feb-16 Mar 45 
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Remarks: 

‘Listed as the 483d AAA “Air Warning” Battalion in some Marine documents due to confusion over 
its actual designation as an “AW” (Automatic Weapons) 40mm AA gun unit. In Marine parlance, 
“AW” is interpreted as Air Warning. The battalion landed between 25-31 Mar 45. 

?Two batteries landed on 25 Mar, and two on 27 Mar 45. 

°Misidentifed as a “Squad” in most documents. 

‘The remainder of the Regiment arrived on 21 Mar and assumed security duties on 26 Mar under 
Commander, Army Garrison Force and Island Command, Iwo Jima (Task Group 10.16). 


Kangoku and Kama Rock Landings 


Company B, FMFPac Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion and a detachment 
of Company C, 2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion cleared these two abandoned 
islets 2,250 and 1,000 yards northwest of Iwo between 0900 and 1024 hours, 13 
Mar. The 506th AAA Battalion provided direct supporting fires. It had originally 
been planned to seize Kangoku early on, to emplace artillery. 


VAC Assault Troops (Task Group 56.2) (Consisted of the 4th and 5th Marine Divisions 
(Reinforced), which executed the initial D-Day assault) 


4th Marine Division (Reinforced) 18,241 (Exclusive of attachments.) 
Regimental Combat Team 23 
23d Marines (Reinforced) 
133d Naval Construction Battalion (— Company D) 
Company A, 4th Pioneer Battalion 
10th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 
Company B, 2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]4) 
Company C, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A3) 
Company C, 4th Engineer Battalion 
Company C, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company C, 4th Medical Battalion 
3d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
3d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 4th Service Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
2d Section, Ist Provisional Rocket Detachment 
3d Section, 7th Marine War Dog Platoon 
Detachment, 8th Field Depot (shore party) 
3d Platoon, 442d Transportation Corps Port Company (Colored) (USA) 
Liaison and Forward Observer Parties, 2d Battalion, 14th Marines (artillery) 
3d Band Section 
Regimental Combat Team 25 
25th Marines (Reinforced)! 
4th Pioneer Battalion (— Company A; + HQ Detachment, 8th Field Depot) 
Company A, 133d Naval Construction Battalion 
5th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 
Company A, 2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]4) 
Company A, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A3) 
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Company A, 4th Engineer Battalion 
Company A, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company A, 4th Medical Battalion 
1st Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 4th Service Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
1st Section, 1st Provisional Rocket Detachment 
7th Marine War Dog Platoon ( — 2d and 3d Sections) 
Detachment, 8th Field Depot (shore party) 
30th Replacement Draft ( — detachments) (shore party) 
1st Platoon, 442d Transportation Corps Port Company (Colored) (USA) 
Liaison and Forward Observer Parties, 1st Battalion, 14th Marines (artillery) 
1st Band Section 
Regimental Combat Team 24 (Division Reserve) 
24th Marines (Reinforced) 
Company B, 4th Tank Battalion (M4A3) 
Company B, 4th Engineer Battalion 
Company B, 4th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company B, 4th Medical Battalion 
2d Platoon, 4th Military Police Company 
2d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 4th Service Battalion 
Detachment, 1st Joint Assault Signal Company 
2d Section, 1st Provisional Rocket Detachment 
2d Section, 7th Marine War Dog Platoon 
Detachments, 24th and 30th Replacement Drafts (shore party) 
442d Transportation Corps Port Company (Colored) ( — 1st and 3d Platoons) (USA) 
Liaison and Forward Observer Parties, 3d Battalion, 14th Marines (artillery) 
2d Band Section 
Division Artillery 
14th Marines (artillery) ( — detachments) 
4th Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
476th Transportation Corps Amphibious Truck Company (Colored) (USA) 
Marine Observation Squadron 4 
Support Group? 
HQ Battalion, 4th Marine Division ( — detachments) 


2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (— Companies A, B, C, and D; — Det, Bat- 
talion HQ) 


4th Tank Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
Tank Maintenance Platoon, Ordnance Company, 4th Service Battalion 
4th Engineer Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
4th Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
4th Motor Transport Battalion ( — Companies A, B, and C) 
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4th Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 

4th Reconnaissance Company 

1st Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 

1st Provisional Rocket Detachment ( — Ist and 2d Sections) 
Detachment, VAC Signal Battalion 

VAC Liaison Group 

Interrogation Team, Joint Intelligence Center/Pacific Ocean Areas 
Detachment, 726th Aircraft Warning Signal Company (USAAF) 


Remarks: 

‘The 4th Reconnaissance Company and Company L, 3d Battalion, 25th Marines were attached to the 
23d Marines and formed into the Provisional Battalion, 25th Marines on 5 Mar for rear area 
mop-up. It was dissolved on 9 Mar and replaced by the 4th Provisional Battalion. 

The 4th Provisional Battalion was formed from Support Group troops on 9 Mar to serve as a 535- 
man infantry unit for rear area mop-up until dissolved on 12 Mar. 

Note: The 5th and 10th Amphibian Tractor Battalions and 24th and 30th Replacement Drafts were 
attached to the Service Group after the landing. 


4th Marine Division D-Day Landings 


The Division’s beaches were southeast coast adjacent to the East Boat Basin. 
The 1st Battalion, 23d Marines landed on Beach YELLOW 1, with the 2d landing 
on YELLOW 2. The 3d Battalion followed ashore on YELLOW 1. The 1st and 3d 
Battalions, 25th Marines landed abreast on BLUE 1 and the edge of BLUE 2. The 
2d Battalion followed ashore on BLUE 1. The 24th Marines (Division Reserve) 
landed on D-Day, with the 1st Battalion coming ashore on BLUE 1, 2d Battalion 
on YELLOW 2, and the 3d on BLUE 2. 


5th Marine Division (Reinforced) 18,311 (exclusive of attachments) 
Combat Team 26 (VAC Reserve) 
26th Marine (Reinforced) ( — Landing Team 126)! 
HQ and Service Company, 26th Marines 
Weapons Company, 26th Marines 
Company A, 5th Engineer Battalion ( — 1st, 2d, and 3d Platoons) 
Company A, 5th Medical Battalion ( — Collecting Section) 
1st Platoon, 5th Military Police Company 
Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Landing Team 226 
2d Battalion, 26th Marines 
2d Platoon, Company A, 5th Engineer Battalion 
Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, Collecting Section, Company A, 5th Medical Battalion 
Landing Team 326 
3d Battalion, 26th Marines 
3d Platoon, Company A, 5th Engineer Battalion 
1st Section, 3d Provisional Rocket Detachment 
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Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, Collecting Section, Company A, 5th Medical Battalion 

Combat Team 27 

27th Marines (Reinforced)? 

5th Tank Battalion (— Company C) (M4A3) 

Company B ( — detachments), 5th Engineer Battalion 

Company B, 5th Medical Battalion 

2d Platoon, 5th Military Police Company 

Detachment, 3d Provisional Rocket Detachment 

Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 

1st Section, 6th Marine War Dog Platoon 

Detachment, G-2 Section, 5th Marine Division 
Combat Team 28 

28th Marines (Reinforced) ( — 3d Battalion)? 

Company C, 5th Tank Battalion (M4A3) 

Company C ( — 3d Platoon, — detachments), 5th Engineer Battalion 

Company C, 5th Medical Battalion 

3d Platoon, 5th Military Police Company 

Detachment, 3d Provisional Rocket Detachment 

Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 

2d Section, 6th Marine War Dog Platoon 

Detachment, G-2 Section, 5th Marine Division 

Interrogation Team, Joint Intelligence Center /Pacific Ocean Areas 
5th Shore Party Regiment (Provisional) 

5th Pioneer Battalion 

31st Naval Construction Battalion 

27th Replacement Draft 

31st Replacement Draft 

4th and 5th Platoons, 5th Military Police Company 

Detachment, 5th Engineer Battalion 

Detachment, 5th Motor Transport Battalion 

Detachment, 5th Service Battalion 

Detachment, 8th Field Depot 

Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 

492d Transportation Corps Port Company (Colored) (USA) 
Artillery Group 

13th Marines (artillery) 

Marine Observation Squadron 5 

5th Marine Amphibian Truck Company 

471st Transportation Corps Amphibious Truck Company (Colored) (USA) 
Armored Amphibian Group 

Detachment, HQ, 2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) 
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Companies C and D, 2d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]4) 
Amphibian Tractor Group 
3d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 
11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 
Support Group 
HQ Company, HQ Battalion, 5th Marine Division 
5th Signal Company 
5th Reconnaissance Company 
5th Military Police Company ( — Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Platoons) 
5th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 
6th Marine War Dog Platoon ( — 1st and 2d Sections) 
Detachment, VAC Signal Battalion 
6th Section, 726th Aircraft Warning Signal Company (USAAF) 
Division Band 
Service Group 
HQ and Service Company, 5th Engineer Battalion ( — detachments) 
5th Motor Transport Battalion ( — detachments) 
5th Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
5th Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
Division Reserve 
Landing Team 126 
1st Battalion, 26th Marines 
1st Platoon, Company C, 5th Engineer Battalion 
Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Landing Team 328 
3d Battalion, 28th Marines 
3d Platoon, Company C, 5th Engineer Battalion 
Detachment, 5th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Liaison Group, FMFPac 
Liaison Group, VAC 


Remarks: 

*On 10 Mar, 98 13th Marines artillerymen reinforced the 3d Battalion. 

?On 10 Mar, 55 11th Amphibian Tractor Battalion troops reinforced the 3d Battalion. On or about 17 
Mar, the combat-depleted 27th Marines’ battalions were each reorganized with a headquarters 
and two rifle companies, which were placed in division reserve. The 27th Marines also formed 
the 460-man Composite Battalion, 27th Marines with a headquarters and four small rifle com- 
panies. It was attached to the 26th Marines for the remainder of the campaign. 

°On 10 Mar, 104 5th Motor Transport Battalion troops reinforced the 1st Battalion and 100 13th 
Marines artillerymen reinforced the 3d Battalion. 


5th Marine Division D-Day Landings 


The Division’s beaches were on the southeast coast northeast of Mount Suri- 
bachi. The 1st and 2d Battalions, 28th Marines landed on Beach GREEN 1 with 
the 3d following. The 2d and 1st Battalions, 27th Marines landed on RED 1 and 
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2, respectively. The 3d Battalion followed ashore later. The 26th Marines (VAC 
Reserve) landed on D-Day, with the 1st Battalion coming ashore on BLUE 1, 2d 
Battalion on YELLOW 2, and the 3d on BLUE 2. The 21st Marines, initially serving 
as the Corps Reserve, was landed on RED 1 on D-Day. 


3d Marine Division (Reinforced) (Expeditionary 17,715 (exclusive of attachments) 
Troops Reserve, Task Group 56.3) 


Division HQ and Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
3d Engineer Battalion ( — detachments) 
3d Medical Battalion ( — detachments, - Company D) 
3d Motor Transport Battalion ( — detachments) 
3d Pioneer Battalion ( — detachments) 
3d Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
3d Tank Battalion (— Companies A and B) (M4A2) 
3th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 
3d Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
3d Marine War Dog Platoon 
Detachment, VAC Signal Battalion 
3d Combat Team (Expeditionary Troops Reserve) 19 Feb-5 Mar 45 
3d Marines (Reinforced) 
Company C, 3d Engineer Battalion 
Company C, 3d Pioneer Battalion 
Company C, 3d Medical Battalion 
Company C, 3d Motor Transportation Battalion 
Detachments, 3d Service Battalion 
Detachment, 3th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, 28th Replacement Draft 
Detachment, 34th Replacement Draft 
9th Combat Team 
9th Marines (Reinforced) 


Companies A and B, 3d Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
(attached to 2d Battalion, 9th Marines) 


Company A, 3d Engineer Battalion 
Company A, 3d Pioneer Battalion 
Company A, 3d Medical Battalion 
Company A, 3d Motor Transportation Battalion 
Detachments, 3d Service Battalion 
Detachment, 3th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, 28th Replacement Draft 
Detachment, 34th Replacement Draft 

21st Combat Team 
21st Marines (Reinforced) 
Company B, 3d Engineer Battalion 
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Company B, 3d Pioneer Battalion 
Company B, 3d Medical Battalion 
Company B, 3d Motor Transportation Battalion 
Detachments, 3d Service Battalion 
Detachment, 3th Joint Assault Signal Company 
12th Marines (artillery) 
28th Replacement Draft ( — detachments) 
34th Replacement Draft ( — detachments) 


Note: The preceding initial task organization serves only as a guide, as there were frequent reattach- 
ments of elements between combat teams and to the 4th Marine Division as the 3d Marine 
Division (— 3d Combat Team) was landed piecemeal over a 10-day period. 


3d Marine Division D + 2 and D + 5 Landings 


The Division served as the Expeditionary Troops Reserve until released to 
VAC Landing Force control on 23 Feb. The 21st Marines became the Corps Re- 
serve on D-Day, replacing the 26th Marines, 5th Marine Division in this mission 
when the 26th was committed. The 21st Marines landed on D + 2 (21 Feb) on 
the YELLOW Beaches and was attached to the 4th Marine Division. The Division 
Headquarters and 9th Marines came ashore on D + 5 (24 Feb) across a separate 
beach established by contracting RED and YELLOW Beaches at the juncture be- 
tween the 5th and 4th Marine Divisions’ sectors. The 21st Marines was returned 
to 3d Marine Division control on the same day. The 3d Marines (Reinforced) 
remained afloat as the Fleet Reserve until departing the area for Guam on 5 Mar 
45. 


Naval Force: Joint Expeditionary Force (Task Force 51) 
9th Naval Construction Brigade 
8th Naval Construction Regiment (arrived in March) 
8th Naval Construction Battalion 
23d Special Naval Construction Battalion 
106th Naval Construction Battalion 
301st Naval Construction Battalion (Harbor Reclamation) 
90th Naval Construction Battalion 
Section 2, 95th Naval Construction Battalion 
41st Naval Construction Regiment (accompanied VAC Assault Troops) 


31st Naval Construction Battalion (supported 5th Marine Division and attached to 
5th Shore Party Regiment) 


62d Naval Construction Battalion (supported VAC) 
70th Naval Construction Battalion ( — ) (arrived in March) 
133d Naval Construction Battalion (supported 4th Marine Division) 
Underwater Demolition Group (Task Group 52.4) 
Underwater Demolition Teams 8,* 12,* 13,* 14, and 15 


*Uncommitted UDT reserves. 
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Japanese Opposition 


Japanese forces on Iwo Jima were under the control of the 31st Army head- 
quartered on Turk. The major unit on Iwo Jima was the 109th Division ( — ), 
which doubled as the Bonin District Group (aka Ogasawara Army Group): 


109th Division ( — 1st Mixed Brigade on Chichi Jima) 
2d Mixed Brigade ( — 313th Independent Infantry Battalion) 5,200* 
309th, 310th, 311th, 312th, and 314th Independent Infantry Battalions 
2d Mixed Brigade Engineer Unit 
145th Infantry Regiment 2,300* 
Engineer Battalion 
3d Battalion, 17th Independent Mixed Regiment (Regiment on Chichi Jima) 
Brigade Artillery Group (controlled all artillery, including IJN coast defense guns) 
Artillery Battalion, 2d Mixed Brigade 
Artillery Battalion, 145th Infantry Regiment 
2d and 3d Medium Mortar Battalions (reinforced) 
20th Independent Artillery Mortar Battalion (reinforced) 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th Independent Antitank Battalions (all understrength) 
1st and 2d Independent Machine Gun Battalions 
Army Rocket Unit (three companies; one company attached to each mortar battal- 
ion) 
20th, 21st, 43d, and 44th Special Machine Cannon Units (20th and 21st attached to INJ 
Guard Force) 
26th Tank Regiment (19 light and medium, about evenly mixed)t 
109th Division Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion (subordinate to IJN antiaircraft unit) 
1st Company, Ist Mixed Brigade Engineer Unit 
5th Fortress Construction Duty Company 
109th Division service units 
Air Base Unit 52 (service personnel of 252d and 901st Air Groups and 2d Independent 
Air Unit) 


*Strength includes organic Artillery Battalion detached to the Brigade Artillery Group. 

tMost orders of battle are in conflict as to the number of tanks present; all 28 originally assigned 
tanks were lost en route to Iwo Jima, 22 replacements were sent, but three were destroyed by a 
naval bombardment while unloading, leaving 19 tanks. 


IJN Land Force units included the Iwo Jima Guard Force with 125th, 132d, 141st, 
and 149th Antiaircraft Defense Units; 204th Naval Construction Battalion, and nu- 
merous unspecified coast artillery units (subordinate to the IJA Brigade Artillery 
Group). Some 2,250 IJN air service personnel of the Nanpo Shoto Air Group were 
reorganized into 3-4 battalion-sized Land Force units. 

Total troop strength was approximately 21,000. Postwar Japanese records are 
in conflict as to the mix of IJA and IJN troops. One report lists 17,500 IJA and 
5,900 IJN, while another gives 13,586 IJA and 7,347 IJN (the latter is thought to 
be more accurate). 

Most of the Japanese garrison was annihilated. By the end of Mar 45, only 216 
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prisoners had been taken, mainly Korean laborers. Mopping up continued, and 
by the end of May, 1,602 more were killed and 867 were captured. 


P. ASSAULT AND OCCUPATION OF OKINAWA GUNTO 
(OPERATION IcEBERG), 24 MAR-30 JUN 45 


Kerama Retto M-Hour/L-6:0804/26 Mar 45 Secured: 29 Mar 45 (by USA) 
Okinawa Shima H-Hour/L-Day:0830/1 Apr 45 Secured: 1700/21 Jun 45 
Tsugen Shima* H-Hour/L+9:0840/10 Apr 45 Secured: 1800/11 Apr 45 (by 


USA) 
Ie Shima S-Hour/W-Day:0758/16 Apr 45 Secured: 1730/21 Apr 45 (by 
USA) 
Oroku Peninsulat H-Hour/K-Day:0600/4 Jun 45 Secured: 1750/14 Jun 45 
Kume Shimat H-Hour/L+86:0644/26 Jun 45 Secured: 1800/30 Jun 45 


*The only defended island among the six Eastern Islands, which were secured between 6 and 11 Apr 
45. 

+A shore-to-shore amphibious assault was executed by the 6th Marine Division to seize the peninsula 
in the enemy’s rear. Notable as the last opposed amphibious assault of World War II. 

Notable as this was the last, albeit unopposed, amphibious assault of World War II. 


Operational Overview 


For Operation ICEBERG, Tenth Army fielded 182,821 assault troops, of whom 
88,500 were Marines. Of these, 66,636 Marines participated in the initial assault. 
For the Marine Corps it was the most complex assault, operationally, in which 
it had participated. The operation included landings on numerous smaller, off- 
shore islands by both Marine and Army units. 

IITAC was subordinate to Tenth Army (Joint Expeditionary Troops, Task Force 
56) along with the Army’s XXIV Corps (Southern Landing Force) with the 7th, 
27th (Joint Expeditionary Force Floating Reserve, Task Group 51.2), 77th (West- 
ern Islands Landing Force), and 96th Infantry Divisions. The 81st Infantry Di- 
vision was held at New Caledonia as Area Reserve under CINCPAC. 

The scheme of maneuver called for Tenth Army’s assault to take place on the 
island’s west side Hagushi Beaches? at the south-central neck on L-Day (1 Apr). 
IITAC’s beaches were north of XXIV Corps’ separated by the Bishi Gawa (stream). 
Kerama Retto, a group of eight islands 15 miles to the west, was seized by the 
77th Infantry Division beginning L-6 (26-29 Mar). The 420th Field Artillery 
Group landed on Keise Shima, 11 miles southwest of the landing beaches, on L- 
1 (31 Mar) to provide fire support for the main landings. The 2d Marine Division 
conducted demonstrations off Okinawa’s southeast coast on L-Day and L + 1, 
then became the Tenth Army Reserve. Original plans called for the 2d Marine 
Division, after serving at Okinawa as the Demonstration Force, to withdraw to 
Saipan as an area reserve. It was scheduled to assault Kikai Shima to the north 
of Okinawa in Jul. VAC was scheduled to invade Miyako Shima in Saki Shima 
Gunto near Formosa after Okinawa was secured. Both operations were canceled 
in Apr, the latter because VAC was so badly mauled on Iwo Jima. 

Post L-Day landing operations included the FMFPac Amphibious Reconnais- 
sance Battalion; 3d Battalion, 105th Infantry; Army LVT units; and Underwater 
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Demolition Team 7, capturing the six lightly defended Eastern Islands immedi- 
ately off the east-central coast between 6 and 11 Apr. On 12-13 Apr, the Recon- 
naissance Battalion secured Minna Shima, where three Army artillery battalions 
were landed to support the Ie Shima assault four miles to the north. The 77th 
Infantry Division seized Ie Shima, three miles northwest of Okinawa, between 
16 and 21 Apr. The 2d Marine Division remained as a floating reserve until it 
departed the area on 11 Apr. Its 8th Marines (Special Landing Force) returned 
on 30 May to be attached to the 1st Marine Division on 15 Jun. The FMFPac 
Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion (Reinforced) secured Kume Shima west of 
Okinawa on 26-30 Jun 45. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the Marine Corps unit campaign participation pe- 
riod on Okinawa was 1 Apr-30 Jun 45. 


Ill Amphibious Corps (Northern Landing Force) 


III Amphibious Corps Troops 12,422 
IMAC HQ and Service Battalion 
1st Separate Topographic Company 
IIIAC Signal Battalion 
3d Separate Radio Intelligence Platoon 
Communications Unit 43D (USN) 
Detachment, Air Warning Squadron (SCR-602 radar) (no des- 
ignation given) 
Company A, Ist Provisional Military Police Battalion (USA)! 
Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 1 
INAC Medical Battalion 
Corps Evacuation Hospital No. 2 
Corps Evacuation Hospital No. 3 
Corps Engineer Group 


44th Naval Construction Regiment ( — 11th Special, 58th, 
130th, and 145th Naval Construction Battalions) (reverted to 
USN control 14 Apr 45) 


71st Naval Construction Battalion 
1st Separate Engineer Battalion 
802d Engineer Aviation Battalion (USA) 2 Apr-30 Jun 45 
FMFPac Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion” 27 Mar-30 Jun 45 
Corps Service Group 
HQ, Service Group 
HQ, Shore Party Group 
11th Motor Transport Battalion (Provisional) 
7th Service Regiment (Reinforced)? 
1st Marine Ammunition Company 
3d Marine Ammunition Company 


12th Marine Ammunition Company 
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5th Marine Depot Company 

9th Marine Depot Company 

10th Marine Depot Company 
18th Marine Depot Company 
19th Marine Depot Company 
20th Marine Depot Company 
37th Marine Depot Company 


38th Marine Depot Company 
7th Separate Laundry Platoon 
Company D, 1st Military Police Battalion (Provisional) 
1st Bomb Disposal Company ( — 2d and 3d Platoons) 


1st Laundry Company ( — 1st, 2d, and 3d Platoons) (actually 
1st, 3d, and 5th Separate Laundry Platoons) 


Military Government Detachment B-8 (USA) 
Military Government Detachment C-1 (Camp) (USA) 
G-6 Hospital Unit No. 1 (USN) 

G-10 Dispensary Unit No. 12 (USN) 

46th Replacement Draft 

54th Replacement Draft 

55th Replacement Draft 

57th Replacement Draft 

62d Replacement Draft 

63d Replacement Draft 

TITAC Artillery 


HQ Battery, IIIAC Artillery (Bemis Group) (general support 
to 1st Marine Division) 


6th 155mm Howitzer Battalion 
8th 155mm Gun Battalion 
9th 155mm Gun Battalion 


HQ Battery, 2d Provisional Field Artillery Group (general 
support to 6th Marine Division) 


1st 155mm Howitzer Battalion 
3d 155mm Howitzer Battalion 
7th 155mm Gun Battalion 


456th Transportation Corps Amphibious Truck Company 
(USA) 


Marine Observation Squadron 7 
IAC Antiaircraft Artillery 
1st Provisional Antiaircraft Artillery Group 
2d Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 
5th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 
8th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion ( — )* 
16th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion ( — )° 


late Apr-30 Jun 45 
late Apr-30 Jun 45 


late Apr-30 Jun 45 
late Apr-30 Jun 45 


17 May 45 
27 May 45 

10-11 Jun 45 
27-29 May 45 
10-11 Jun 45 

27 May-11 Jun 45 


6 May-30 Jun 45 


17 Apr-30 Jun 45 
4 Apr-30 Jun 45 
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Air Defense Command, Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army (HQ, 
MAG-43) (Task Unit 99.2.1) 


Air Warning Squadron 1 18 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Air Warning Squadron 6 17 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Air Warning Squadron 7 

Air Warning Squadron 8 

Air Warning Squadron 11 


Air Support Control Unit, Tactical Air Force, Tenth Air Force 
(TU 99.2.5)° 


Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 1 (supported 
THAC) 


Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 2 (supported XXIV 
Corps) 

Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 3 (supported 
Tenth Army and controlled LFASCU 1 and 2) 


Company B, 568th Signal Air Warning Battalion (USAAF) 
Detachment 1, 305th Fighter Control Squadron (USAAF) 
927th Signal Air Warning Company (USAAF) 
5th Signal Radar Calibration Detachment (USAAF) 
III Amphibious Corps Reserve 
Combat Team 29 (detached from 6th Marine Division) 
29th Marines (Reinforced) 
Company A, 6th Tank Battalion (M4A3) 
Company C, 6th Engineer Battalion 
Company C, 6th Pioneer Battalion 
Company C, 6th Motor Transport Battalion 
Company C, 6th Medical Battalion 
3d Platoon, 6th Military Police Company 
3d Platoon, Ordnance Company, 6th Service Battalion 


3d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 6th Service Bat- 
talion ( — Post Exchange Section) 


Detachment, 6th Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
Detachment, 11th Special Naval Construction Battalion 
Detachment, 26th Replacement Draft 

Detachment, 33d Replacement Draft 

3d Shore Fire Control Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Com- 
pany 

3d Air-Ground Liaison Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Com- 
pany 

3d Shore Party Communications Team, 6th Joint Assault 
Signal Company 


1st War Dog Platoon 
3d Band Section 
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IITAC Reserve Operations 


The 29th Marines landed on L-Day afternoon over the BLUE Beaches and de- 
fended Yontan Airfield while the 1st Battalion supported the 22d Marines. The 
Regiment was released to the 6th Marine Division on 5 April for the drive north 
and replaced by the 7th Marines ( — 3d Battalion). 


Remarks: 

‘Deployed as 1st Provisional MP Battalion (formed from 1st Battalion, 102d Infantry Regiment, 10 
Jan 45, Hawaii) and redesignated 51st MP Battalion on 9 Apr 45. 

?The battalion’s Company B did not arrive from Iwo Jima until on/or about 4 Apr. Pre-L-Day op- 
erations included reconnoitering Keise Shima (26 Mar), Aware Shima (27-28 Mar), and Mae 
Shima and Kuro Shima (29 Mar). The battalion (reinforced) secured Kume Shima on 26-30 Jun 
(discussed later). 

°Deployed as the 7th Field Depot and was redesignated on 1 Jun 45, although it was only partially 
reorganized as such with only its HQ and Service Battalion. 

“The 8th AAA Battalion’s 2d Echelon served from 3 May to 30 Jun, and 3d Echelon from 3 to 30 Jun 
45. 

°The 16th AAA Battalion’s 2d Echelon served from 1 May to 30 Jun, and 3d from 27 May to 30 Jun 
45. 

°Operated under CO, Landing Force Air Support Control Units aboard USS Eldorado (AGC-11). 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced)! 26,274 
Division Troops 
Headquarters Battalion, 1st Marine Division ( — 1st Military Police Company) 
1st Medical Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
4th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 
434th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) ( — detachments) 
Military Government Detachment A-1 (USA) 
Military Government Detachment B-1 (USA) 
G-10 Dispensary Unit No. 17 (USN) 
G-10 Dispensary Unit No. 18 (USN) 
Assault Air Warning Teams (SCR-602 radar) (no designation given) 
4th Provisional Rocket Detachment 
4th Marine War Dog Platoon 
Combat Team 1 (Division Reserve) 
Ist Marines (Reinforced) 
Company A, Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company A, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Company A, 1st Medical Battalion 
Company A, 1st Motor Transport Battalion 


Detachment, Ordnance Company ( + 2d Platoon [ — 2d and 3d Squads], 1st Bomb 
Disposal Company), 1st Service Battalion 


Detachment, Service and Supply Company, Ist Service Battalion 

Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 

Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 

Detachment, 454th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 
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Combat Team 5 
5th Marines (Reinforced) 
Company B, Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company B, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Company B, Ist Medical Battalion 
Company B, Ist Motor Transport Battalion 
1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — detachments) (LVT[3]) 


Detachment, Ordnance Company ( + 3d Squad, 2d Platoon, Ist Bomb Disposal Com- 
pany), 1st Service Battalion 


Detachment, Service and Supply Company, Ist Service Battalion 
Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 
Detachment, 434th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 
Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Combat Team 7 (IIIAC Reserve from 5 to 16 Apr 45) 
7th Marines (Reinforced) 
Company C, Ist Engineer Battalion 
Company C, Ist Pioneer Battalion 
Company C, Ist Medical Battalion 
Company C, Ist Motor Transport Battalion 
8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion ( — detachments) (LVT[4]) 


Detachment, Ordnance Company ( + 2d Squad, 2d Platoon, 1st Bomb Disposal Com- 
pany), 1st Service Battalion 


Detachment, Service and Supply Company, Ist Service Battalion 
3d Platoon, 1st Military Police Company 
Detachment, 454th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 
Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Artillery Group 
11th Marines (artillery) 
3d Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
Detachment, 454th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 
Marine Observation Squadron 3 
Detachment, 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Detachment, 8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion 
Amphibian Tractor Group 
3d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Provisional) (LVT[A]4) 
Tank Group 
1st Tank Battalion (M4A2) 
Detachment, 1st Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[3]) 
Detachment, 8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) 
Tank Maintenance Platoon, Ordnance Company, 1st Service Battalion 


Engineer Group 
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1st Engineer Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C ) 
145th Naval Construction Battalion ( — detachments) 
Shore Party Group 
1st Pioneer Battalion ( — Companies A, B, and C ) 
one-half, 11th Special Naval Construction Battalion 
Detachment, 145th Naval Construction Battalion 
Detachment, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Replacement Group 
29th Replacement Draft 
32st Replacement Draft 
Service Group 
Ist Service Battalion ( — detachments) 
1st Motor Transport Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C) 
2d Platoon, 1st Laundry Company (actually 3d Separate Laundry Platoon) 
Military Police Group 
1st Military Police Company ( — Ist, 2d, and 3d Platoons) 
Company B, Ist Provisional Military Police Battalion (USA)* 
Post L-Day Attachments: 
8th Marines (Reinforced) (Combat Team 8 [Special Landing Force])? 1-30 Jun 45 
2d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 
2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 
Company B, 88th Chemical Mortar Battalion (USA)* 


1st Marine Division L-Day Landings 


The Division landed on IITAC’s right flank. The 2d Battalion, 7th Marines came 
ashore on BLUE 1 and 1st Battalion on BLUE 2. The 3d Battalion followed the 1st. 
The 2d and 1st Battalions, 5th Marines landed on YELLOW 1 and 2, respectively, 
to be followed by the 3d Battalion. The 1st Marines was the Division Reserve 
and landed on the afternoon of LDay. 

Remarks: 

‘The Division relieved the 27th Infantry Division, which was reassigned to Island Command as the 
garrison force, and was attached to XXIV Corps from 30 Apr to 7 May 45. 

*Deployed as 1st Provisional MP Battalion (formed from 1st Battalion, 102d Infantry Regiment, 10 
Jan 45, Hawaii) and redesignated 51st MP Battalion on 9 Apr 45. 

’Detached from 2d Marine Division and attached to the 1st Marine Division on 15 Jun 45. See Special 
Landing Force Operations under 2d Marine Division for all attached units. 

‘Marine documents erroneously list this 4.2-inch mortar unit as “Battery B.” 


6th Marine Division (Reinforced) (— Combat Team 29 to =. 24,356 (Total includes the 
IIAC Reserve) detached Combat Team 29.) 


Division Troops 
Headquarters Battalion, 6th Marine Division ( — detachments) 
Company C, Ist Provisional Military Police Battalion (USA) 
6th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachments) 
6th Marine Amphibian Truck Company ( — detachments) 
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Military Government Detachment A-3 (USA) 

Military Government Detachment B-3 (USA) 

IAC Artillery Liaison Teams 

Early Air Warning Team (SCR-602 radar) (no designation given) 
Combat Team 4 

4th Marines ( — 2d Battalion [ — Company E]) (Reinforced) 

Company A, 6th Engineer Battalion ( — 2d Platoon) 

Company A, 6th Pioneer Battalion ( — 2d Platoon) 

Company A, 6th Motor Transport Battalion ( — 2d Platoon) 

Company A, 6th Medical Battalion ( — one collecting section) 

Detachment, 26th Replacement Draft 

Detachment, 33d Replacement Draft 

1st Platoon, 6th Military Police Company ( — detachment) 

1st Platoon, Ordnance Company, 6th Service Battalion ( — detachment) 


1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 6th Service Battalion ( — Post Exchange 
Section and detachment) 


Detachment, 11th Special Naval Construction Battalion 

Detachment, 58th Naval Construction Battalion 

Detachment, 6th Marine Amphibian Truck Company 

1st Band Section ( — detachment) 

1st Shore Fire Control Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachment) 
1st Air-Ground Liaison Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detachment) 


1st Shore Party Communications Team, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company ( — detach- 
ment) 


1st Section, 3d Platoon, 1st Bomb Disposal Company 
Combat Team 22 

22d Marines (Reinforced) 

Company B, 6th Engineer Battalion 

Company B, 6th Pioneer Battalion 

Company B, 6th Motor Transport Battalion 

Company B, 6th Medical Battalion 

Detachment, 26th Replacement Draft 

Detachment, 33d Replacement Draft 

2d Platoon, 6th Military Police Company 

2d Platoon, Ordnance Company, 6th Service Battalion 


2d Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 6th Service Battalion ( — Post Exchange 
Section) 


58th Naval Construction Battalion ( — detachments) 

Detachment, 11th Special Naval Construction Battalion 

Detachment, 814th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 
5th Provisional Rocket Detachment 

2d Band Section 
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3d Platoon, 1st Bomb Disposal Company ( — 1st Section) 

2d Shore Fire Control Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company 

2d Air-Ground Liaison Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company 

2d Shore Party Communication Team, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Artillery Group 

15th Marines (artillery) 

Detachment, 6th Marine Amphibian Truck Company 

Detachment, 814th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company (USA) 

Marine Observation Squadron 6 
Amphibian Group 

1st Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[A]4) 

E-9 A Unit (no further information available; may have been USN) 
Tank Group 

6th Tank Battalion (— Company A) (M4A3) 

Tank Maintenance Platoon, Ordnance Company, 6th Service Battalion 
1st Amphibian Tractor Group (supported Combat Team 4) 

9th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) 
2d Amphibian Tractor Group (supported Combat Team 22) 

4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[3]) 
Engineer Group 

6th Engineer Battalion ( — detachments) 

58th Naval Construction Battalion ( — detachments) 
Shore Party Group 

6th Pioneer Battalion ( — detachments) 

26th Replacement Draft ( — detachments) 

33d Replacement Draft ( — detachments) 

Detachment, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company 

814th Transportation Corps Amphibian Truck Company ( — detachments) (USA) 

One-half, 11th Special Naval Construction Battalion ( — detachments) 
Service Group 

6th Service Battalion ( — detachments) 

6th Motor Transport Battalion ( — detachments) 

6th Medical Battalion ( — detachments) 

Military Government 

G-10 Dispensary Unit No. 10 (USN) 
G-11 Dispensary Unit No. 11 (USN) 

Division Reserve 

2d Battalion (— Company E), 4th Marines 

2d Platoon, Weapons Company, 4th Marines 

2d Platoon, Company A, 6th Engineer Battalion 

2d Platoon, Company A, 6th Pioneer Battalion 

2d Platoon, Company A, 6th Motor Transport Battalion 
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1st Platoon, Ordnance Company, 6th Service Battalion 

Detachment, Collection Section, Company A, 6th Medical Battalion 

Detachment, 26th Replacement Draft 

Detachment, 33d Replacement Draft 

Detachment, 11th Special Naval Construction Battalion 

Detachment, 1st Band Section 

Detachment, 1st Platoon, 6th Military Police Company 

Detachment, 1st Platoon, Service and Supply Company, 6th Service Battalion 

Detachment, 1st Shore Fire Control Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company 

Detachment, 1st Air-Ground Liaison Party, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company 

Detachment, Shore Party Communications Team, 6th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Post L-Day Attachments 

91st Chemical Mortar Company (Separate) (USA) 


1st Platoon, Company B, 713th Tank Battalion (Armored Flamethrower) (M4A1) 
(USA) 


6th Marine Division ( —_) L-Day Landings 


The Division’s beaches were on the IIIAC’s north flank. The 2d Battalion, 22d 
Marines landed on Beach GREEN 1, with the 3d Battalion landing on GREEN 2 and 
followed by the 1st Battalion. The 3d Battalion, 4th Marines, assigned RED 1, 
landed on the right on GREEN 2, while the 1st Battalion landed on RED 3. The 2d 
Battalion was the Division Reserve. The 29th Marines was initially detached from 
the Division and served as the IIIAC Reserve (see under IIJAC earlier). 

Campaign participation for the 2d Marine Division was 1-10 Apr 45 unless 
stated otherwise. 


2d Marine Division (Reinforced)' 22,195 
HQ, 2d Marine Division 
HQ Battalion, 2d Marine Division 
Detachments and 2d Reconnaissance Company” 1-30 Jun 45 
2d Assault Signal Company 
2d Engineer Battalion 


Company C* 1-30 Jun 45 
2d Medical Battalion 

Company E? 1-30 Jun 45 
2d Motor Transport Battalion 

Company B? 1-30 Jun 45 
2d Pioneer Battalion 

Company A? 1-30 Jun 45 
2d Service Battalion 

2d Platoon, Ordnance Company” 1-30 Jun 45 

3d Platoon, Supply and Service Company” 1-30 Jun 45 


2d Tank Battalion (M4A3) 
Company A? 1-30 Jun 45 
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2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4])” 1-30 Jun 45 

2d Marine Amphibian Truck Company? 1 Apr-30 Jun 45 
2d Marine War Dog Platoon 

4th Separate Laundry Platoon 


2d Marines 
6th Marines 
8th Marines? 1-30 Jun 45 
10th Marines (artillery) 
2d Battalion? 1-30 Jun 45 
Marine Observation Squadron 2 1-15 Apr 45 


35th Replacement Draft 

41st Replacement Draft 

Military Government Detachment A-2 (USA) 
Military Government Detachment B-2 (USA) 
G-10 Dispensary Unit No. 19 (USN) 

G-10 Dispensary Unit No. 20 (USN) 


Remarks: 

‘The Division served as the Demonstration Force (Tenth Army Floating Reserve) from 1 to 10 Apr 
45 but did not land. It departed for Saipan on 11 Apr 45 to serve as an area reserve. 

?Units attached to 8th Marines (Reinforced) (Expeditionary Troops Special Landing Force), which 
returned to Okinawa from Saipan on 30 May 45. See Special Landing Force Operations later for 
the 8th Marines’ task organization. The 8th Marines was attached to the 1st Marine Division on 
Okinawa on 15 Jun 45. 

°Landed on 11 Apr 45 and remained on Okinawa after the division departed. 


Special Landing Force Operations 


Command Group (assistant division commander, 2d Marine Division) 
Combat Team 8 (Special Landing Force) (detached from 2d Marine Division) 

8th Marines (Reinforced) 

2d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 

2d Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[2]/[4]) 

Company D, 3d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Provisional) (LVT[A]4) 

2d Reconnaissance Company 

Company A, 2d Tank Battalion (M4A2) 

Company C, 2d Engineer Battalion 

Company E, 2d Medical Battalion 

Company B, 2d Motor Transport Battalion 

Company A, 2d Pioneer Battalion 

Detachments, HQ Battalion, 2d Marine Division 

3d Platoon, 2d Military Police Company 

2d Platoon, Ordnance Company, 2d Service Battalion 

3d Platoon, Supply and Service Company, 2d Service Battalion 
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3d Section, 2d Marine War Dog Platoon 
Detachment, 2d Provisional Rocket Detachment 
1st Squad, Company B, 51st Military Police Battalion (USA) 


Combat Team 8 returned to the Okinawa area from Saipan on 30 May 45. Its 
2d and 3d Battalions landed on heya Jima (3 Jun), and 1st Battalion landed on 
Aguni Shima (9 Jun). These islands, north and west of Okinawa, were unoccu- 
pied. Radar and fighter direction centers were established on both islands by Air 
Warning Squadrons 1 and 8. The 8th Marines (Reinforced) landed at Naha on 
Okinawa on 15 Jun and was attached to the Ist Marine Division to assist with 
the final operations ashore. 


Oroku Peninsula Assault (Last Opposed Amphibious Assault in 
World War II) 


Combat Team 4 (6th Marine Division) 
4th Marines (Reinforced) 
1st Battalion, 29th Marines (initial IAC Reserve, followed by the rest of the regiment) 
4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[3]) 
9th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) 
Weapons Company, 22d Marines 
Companies A and C, 6th Tank Battalion (M4A3) 
Company, 708th Amphibian Tank Battalion (LVT[A]4) (USA) 
6th Reconnaissance Company 
Company A, 6th Engineer Battalion 
6th Marine Amphibian Truck Company 
91st Chemical Mortar Company (Separate) (USA) 
5th Provisional Rocket Detachment 


The 4 Jun 45 (K-Day) Oroku Peninsula shore-to-shore assault was launched 
from the west coast north of Naha and into Naha Harbor to flank enemy forces 
on Oroku Peninsula, southwest Okinawa. The 6th Reconnaissance Company se- 
cured Ono Yama Shima in Naha Harbor. The 1st Battalion, 4th Marines landed 
on Beach RED 1 and the 2d on RED 2, south of Naha. 


Kume Shima Assault (Final Amphibious Assault of World War 
II) 


FMFPac Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion (Reinforced) 
Company A, 1st Battalion, 7th Marines 
81mm Mortar Platoon, HQ Company, 1st Battalion, 7th Marines 


1st Platoon, Company C, 3d Armored Amphibian Tractor Battalion (Provisional) 
(LVT[A]4) 
Detachment, 8th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[4]) 
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Naval Gunfire Shore Liaison Team, 4th Joint Assault Signal Company 
Detachment, Underwater Demolition Team 21 


Kume Shima, 55 miles west of Okinawa, was secured on 26-30 Jun 45 to es- 
tablish an Air Warning Squadron 11 radar site and fighter direction center (ar- 
rived 4 Jul). Landing on the island’s southeast coast, the force met no opposition 
from the estimated 50-man garrison. In early Jul the Japanese garrison was en- 
gaged in two firefights and scattered. 


Naval Force: Joint Expeditionary Force (Task Force 51) 


(At 0001 hours, 27 May 45, the Fifth Fleet was relieved by the Third Fleet. The 
same ships and task groups continued to support operations ashore, but task 
force/group designations were changed, for example, Task Force 51 became TF 
31.) 


44th Naval Construction Regiment* 
11th Special Naval Construction Battalion (Reinforced) (supported 1st and 6th Marine 
Divisions) 
58th Naval Construction Battalion (supported 6th Marine Division) 
71st Naval Construction Battalion (supported ITIAC) 


130th Naval Construction Battalion (attached to 2d Marine Division, Tenth Army Re- 
serve; landed on 11 Apr 45) 


145th Naval Construction Battalion (supported 1st Marine Division) 


*Subordinate to Task Unit 99.3.5 (Construction Troops), which eventually included the 8th, 10th, and 
11th NC Brigades, 1181st Engineer Construction Group (USA), and British Royal Engineer units. 


Underwater Demolition Group 
Underwater Demolition Teams 4t, 7t, 11+, 124, 134, 14, 16t, 17+, 194, and 21t 


tSupported main landings at the Hagushi Beaches, 29 Mar-1 Apr 45. 
{Supported Kerama Retto landings, 25-29 Mar 45. 


U.S. Army Forces on Okinawa 


The Army began the operation with 102,250 troops, which rose to 190,301 by 
the end of Jun. Only companies and larger Army units are listed. Attached Ma- 
rine Corps (>) and Army Air Forces ground units are included. Unit task or- 
ganization for combat is not fully depicted. 


Tenth Army (Joint Expeditionary Troops—Task Force 56) 
HQ and HQ Company, Tenth Army 
HQ and HQ Company, Ist Engineer Special Brigade (shore party control) 
1st Provisional Military Police Battalion (— Companies A, B, and C)* 
53d Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade 
HQ and HQ Battery, 53d Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade 
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43d, 44th, 97th, 136th, and 137th Antiaircraft Artillery Groups 


96th, 98th, 369th, 503d, 505th, and 948th Antiaircraft Artillery Gun Battalions 
(90mm) 


834th (SP), 779th, and 870th Antiaircraft Artillery AW Battalions (40mm) 
230th, 294th, 295th, and 325th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalions (Searchlight) 
20th Armored Group 
713th Tank Battalion (Armored Flamethrower) (M4A1) 
Tenth Army Troops 
3d and 82d Signal Construction Battalions, Light 
85th Signal Operation Battalion 
241st and 529th Signal Operation Companies 
318th Signal Service Battalion, Mobile 
3161st and 3373d Signal Service Companies 
57th Signal Repair Company 
585th Signal Depot Company 
Provisional Radio Intelligence Company 
80th Medical Group 
96th and 153d Medical Battalions, Separate 
386th, 444th, 541st, and 646th Medical Collecting Companies, Separate 
665th and 668th Medical Clearing Companies, Separate 
Provisional Medical Service Unit 
3040th Quartermaster Car Company 
163d Liaison Squadron (USAAF) 
1st Depot Army Unit (USAAF) 
>Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 2 (USMC) 
>Forward Echelon, IIIAC Air Delivery Section (USMC) 
Island Command, Okinawa (Army Garrison Force, Okinawa [APO SF 331]) 
2d Provisional Military Police Battalion* 
162d Military Police Company, Prisoner of War Processing 
Military Government HQ Detachment 
4124th Quartermaster Truck Company 
XXIV Corps (Southern Landing Force) 7,032 
HQ and HQ Company, XXIV Corps 
XXIV Corps Artillery 
HQ and HQ Battery, XXIV Corps Artillery 
419th and 420th Field Artillery Groups (Motorized) 
145th, 198th, and 225th Field Artillery Battalions (155mm Howitzer) 
226th, 531st, and 532d Field Artillery Battalions (155mm Gun) 
287th (Observation) and 421st (4.5-inch Rocket) Field Artillery Battalions 
749th and 750th Field Artillery Battalions (8-inch Howitzer) 
144th Coast Artillery Group 
38th, 179th, and 282d Coast Artillery Battalions (155mm Gun) 
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1181st Engineer Construction Group 
47th, 1397th, and 1398th Engineer Construction Battalions 
1901st Engineer Aviation Battalion 
968th Engineer Maintenance Company 
1088th Engineer Depot Company 
1445th Engineer Searchlight Repair Company 


*Deployed as 1st and 2d Provisional MP Battalions (formed from 1st and 3d Battalions, 102d Infantry 
Regiment, respectively, on 10 Jan 45, Hawaii) and redesignated 51st and 52d MP Battalions on 
9 Apr 45. 


XXIV Corps Troops 
521st Quartermaster Group 
187th and 492d Quartermaster Battalions, Mobile 
504th Transportation Corps Port Battalion 
244th and 247th Quartermaster Depot Supply Companies 
3008th and 3063d Quartermaster Graves Registration Companies 
3754th Quartermaster Truck Company 
4342d Quartermaster Service Company 
71st Medical Battalion 
384th Medical Clearing Company, Separate 
556th Medical Motorized Ambulance Company 
644th and 645th Medical Collecting Companies, Separate 
594th Quartermaster Laundry Company 
88th Chemical Mortar Battalion 
101st Signal Battalion, Separate 
519th Military Police Battalion, Army 
866th Antiaircraft Artillery Automatic Weapons Battalion (40mm) 
>Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 2 (USMC) 
>Detachment, Air Warning Squadron 7 (USMC) 


XXIV Corps Infantry 


Divisions 7th 27th* 77tht 96th 
Landing Date on Okinawa 1 Apr 45 9 Apr 45 27 Apr 45 1 Apr 45 
Assault Strength 21,929 16,143 20,981 22,330 
Infantry Regiments 17th, 32d, 184th 105, 106, 165 305, 306, 307 381, 382, 383 


Division Artillery 
Field Artillery Battalions 48th, 49th, 57th 104, 105, 249 304, 305, 902 361, 362, 921 
(105mm Howitzer) 
Field Artillery Battalion 31st 106th 306th 363d 
(155mm Howitzer) 
Division Troops 
Engineer Combat Battal- 13th 102d 302d 321st 
ion 
Medical Battalion 7th 102d 302d 321st 
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Cavalry Reconnaissance 7th 27th 77th 96th 
Troop, Mechanized 
Counter Intelligence 7th 27th 77th 96th 


Corps Detachment 
Division Special Troops 


Signal Company 7th 27th 77th 96th 
Quartermaster Company 7th 27th 77th 96th 
Ordnance Light Mainte- 707th 727th 777th 796th 
nance Company 

Attachments 
Engineer Combat Group 1140th 1165th 1118th 1122d 
(shore party) 

Engineer Combat Battal- 50,104,110 34,152,1341 132,233,242 170,173,174 
ions 

Tank Battalion, Medium 711th 193d 706th 763d 
(M4-series) 
Amphibian Tank Battalion 776th — 708th 780th 
(LVT[A]4) 
Amphibian Tractor Battal- 536th, 718th — 715th, 773d =—728th, 788th 
ions (LVT[4]) 
Antiaircraft Artillery Gun 502d — 93d 504th 
Battalion, 90mm 
Antiaircraft Artillery AW 861st — 7th 485th 
Battalion, 40mm 
Ordnance Ammunition 644th 61st 793d 632d 
Company 
Ordnance Bomb Disposal 204th —_— 92d 206th 
Squadron (USAAF) 
Medical Field Hospital 69th 68th 36th 31st 
Medical Portable Surgical 52d, 66th 96th, 98th 68th, 95th 51st, 67th 
Hospitals 
Company, Military Police — — B/724th — 
Battalion 


*Served as the Joint Expeditionary Force Floating Reserve (Task Group 51.2) until landed. 
tElements had earlier seized nearby Kerama Retto (26-29 Mar), Keise Shima (31 Mar), and Ie Shima 
(16-21 Apr). 


Japanese Opposition 


Japanese forces on Okinawa were under the command of the 32d Army head- 
quartered at Shuri Castle in the island’s south-central portion and subordinate 
to the 10th Area Army headquartered on Formosa. IJA troops numbered 77,199, 
of which 29,000 belonged to labor, service, and specialized support units. Some 
18,500 service troops were reorganized into ad hoc, “specially established” rifle 
units prior to the American assault. About 5,000 of the IJA troops were Okinawan 
conscripts assigned to regular Japanese units. Over 12,000 Korean laborers and 
comfort women were present, along with Formosans and Manchurian Chinese 
among the labor and service troops. 
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32d Army Troops 
36th Signal Regiment 
32d Army Field Freight Depot 
32d Army Field Ordnance Depot 
32d Army service, medical, and construction units 
66th Independent Engineer Battalion 
Intelligence Unit (Keibitai) 
24th Division 14,360 
22d, 32d, and 89th Infantry Regiments 
2d Specially Established Brigade’ 
5th and 6th Specially Established Regiments” 
24th Reconnaissance Regiment 
24th Engineer Regiment 
24th Transport Regiment 
24th Division service units 
62d Division 11,623 
63d Brigade 
11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 273d Independent Infantry Battalions 
64th Brigade 
15th, 21st, 22d, 23d, and 272d Independent Infantry Battalions 
1st Specially Established Brigade? 
2d, 3d, and 4th Specially Established Regiments 
Ist Specially Established Regiment* 
Engineer, Signal, and Transport Units 


62d Division service units 


44th Independent Mixed Brigade 4,485 
2d Infantry Unit ( — 1st Battalion on Ie Shima and 2d on Motoby 
Peninsula)? 


15th Independent Mixed Regiment 
Engineer Unit 


Attached to 24th and 62d Divisions, and 44th Independent Mixed Bri- 
gade 


1st, 2d, 3d, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th Independent Battalions® 
3d, 4th, 14th, and 17th Independent Machine Gun Battalions 
3d, 7th, and 22d Independent Antitank Battalions 


27th Tank Regiment ( — ) (13 light and 14 medium tanks) (battalion- 
size combined arms unit) 


5th Artillery Group (designated a “Command” in U.S. documents) 5,300 


Ist, 4th, and 5th Companies, Ist Independent Artillery Mortar Regi- 
ment 


2d Battalion, 1st Medium Artillery Regiment 
Three batteries, 7th Heavy Artillery Regiment 
23d Medium Artillery Regiment 
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42d Field Artillery Regiment, 24th Division (not included in 5th Artil- 
lery Group totals) 


1st and 2d Light Mortar Battalions 
100th Independent Heavy Artillery Battalion 


Artillery Unit, 44th Independent Mixed Brigade (not included in 5th 
Artillery Group totals) 
21st Antiaircraft Artillery Group (designated a “Command” in U.S. 3,130 
documents) 
27th Independent Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion 
70th, 80th, and 81st Field Antiaircraft Artillery Battalions 
103d, 104th, and 105th Independent Machine Cannon Battalions 
11th Shipping Group 
23d and 26th Shipping Engineer Regiments ( — one company each) 
26th, 27th, 28th ( + 1st and 3d Companies, 29th) Sea Raiding Regi- 
ments’ 
Okinawan Labor Unit (Boeitai) 39,000 
“Blood and Iron for the Emperor” Duty Unit (Tekketsu Kinnotai) 
(battalion-size combat unit) 
502d, 503d, and 504th Special Guard Engineer Units 
Boeitai assigned to IJA units as augmentees 16,600 

Kerama Retto 975 

5th Sea Raiding Base HQ 
1st-3d Sea Raiding Regiments’ 
Construction troops 

Ie Shima 3,0008 

1st Battalion, 2d Infantry Unit (aka Igawa Unit) 
50th Specially Established Battalion 
Aircraft service, construction, and engineer units 

Tsugen Shima (Eastern Islands) 250 

1st Battery, 7th Heavy Artillery Regiment 

24 May 45 airlanded raid attempt on Yontan Airfield staged from Ja- 

pan 

Detachment, 1st Raiding Brigade estimated 40 +° 

Remarks: 

"Formed from 49th Line of Communications Sector ground service units and attached to the 62d Division 
in Mar 45 but are not included in the Division’s total strength. 

°The 6th Specially Established Regiment was reattached to the 44th Independent Mixed Brigade in late 
May. 

°Formed from 11th Shipping Group units and attached to the 24th Division in Mar 45 but are not 
included in the Division’s total strength. 

‘Formed from the 19th Air Sector Commandand its 29th Field Airfield Construction, and 44th and 56th 
Airfield Battalions and attached to the 62d Divisionin Mar 45 but is not included in the Division 
totals. 

*The regimental-size 2d Infantry Unit was also known as the Udo Force or Kunigami Detachment. 

These rifle-armed battalions were formed in Feb 45 from like-numbered sea raiding base battalions 


attached to the 11th Shipping Group. They were attached to the 24thand 62d Divisions and 44th 
Independent Mixed Brigade but are not included in those formations’ total strengths. 
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’IJA battalion-size special attack (Kamikaze) motorboat units. There are misidentified as “IJN sea raid- 
ing squadrons” in all U.S. references. 

’Some 1,500 civilian volunteers fought for the Japanese and are included in the casualty totals. 

°Only one of the five raiding aircraft managed to land, and all raiders were killed. 


Approximately 3,825 IJN personnel and 6,000 combatant civilian employees 
were assigned to the Okinawa Naval Base Force’s 15 coast defense batteries (under 
IJA control); four antiaircraft battery groups; Oroku Detachment, 951st Air Group, 
Nanset Shoto Air Group; 226th and 3210th Construction Units; an 81mm mortar 
battery; and naval base service personnel. This Force was headquartered at To- 
migusuki south of Naha and defended the Oroku Peninsula. Most IJN air group, 
construction, and service personnel, who included Okinawans and Korean la- 
borers, were reorganized into several small “naval attack force” rifle battalions. 
Some 1,100 Boeitai were assigned to IJN Land Force units. 

Over 100,000 Japanese troops and Okinawan Boeitai fought on Okinawa and 
other islands in the Ryukyus, the only battle of the war fought on Japanese soil. 
Estimates of casualties are difficult to determine due to the duration of the action, 
numbers of enemy forces, and the nature of combat on Okinawa. Approximately 
66,000 combatants were killed, and half of the survivors were wounded. A total 
of 7401 combatants were taken prisoner during the campaign. Fifteen combatant 
civilians and 3,339 unarmed laborers—Boeitai, Koreans, and Chinese—were cap- 
tured. The defenders of Kerama Retto lost 530 dead and 121 prisoners; 1,195 
civilians were interned. Casualties on Ie Shima amounted to 4,706 known dead 
and 149 prisoners. The guard force on Tsugen Shima lost 243, and no prisoners 
were taken, but about 30 escaped. 

Island Command’s military government and military police took change of 
285,272 Okinawan and Japanese civilians. At the conclusion of the operation, 
42,000-50,000 Okinawan civilians were estimated to have died due to Japanese 
or American combat action, to have suicided, or to have been murdered by the 
Japanese (to prevent their surrender or to steal their food). Postwar studies found 
that over 122,000 civilians were killed—almost one-third of the indigenous pop- 
ulation and a figure rivaling the combined death toll of over 120,000 at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki—and a culture was shattered. 

Large numbers of enemy troops were killed in postoperation mop-ups, and 
additional prisoners were taken, ultimately growing to 16,346 by the end of Nov 
45. It was the first time that large numbers of Japanese troops willingly surren- 
dered. The Ryukyus Islands were formally surrendered on 7 Sep 45, but small 
numbers of Japanese renegades and Okinawan rebels conducted a low-level 
guerrilla war against U.S. occupation forces into 1947. 


Q. YOKOSUKA, JAPAN LANDING AND OCCUPATION 
(OPERATION campus), 30-31 AUG 45 


Futtsu Saki (cape) H-3-4 hours/L-Day:0558/30 Aug 45 
Uraga Strait island forts H-30 minutes /L-Day:0900/30 Aug 45 
Yokosuka Naval District Base © H-Hour/L-Day:0929/30 Aug 45 
Yokosuka Naval Air Station H-Hour/L-Day:0930/30 Aug 45 
Tateyama Naval Air Station L + 1:AM/31 Aug 45 
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The Marines and sailors of the 9,000-man Task Force A (Third Fleet Landing 
Force) conducted their landings as a combat operation and were prepared to 
meet opposition. The main objective was the Yokosuka Naval District Base located 
south of Tokyo and on the east side of Tokyo Bay. The operation’s mission was 
to secure area Japanese naval installations, ships, and fortifications prior to the 
arrival of Task Force 31 and the formal surrender ceremony on 2 Sep 45 (origi- 
nally scheduled for 31 Aug 45). 


HQ, Task Force A (Task Group 31.3) 30 Aug-20 Sep 45 
HQ Detachment, Task Force A 


1st Platoon, 1st Military Police Company, HQ Battalion, 6th 
Marine Division 


4th Marines Regimental Combat Team (Task Unit 31.3.1) 30 Aug 45-17 Jan 46 
4th Marines (Reinforced) 30 Aug 45-20 Jan 46 
1st Battalion, 4th Marines 30 Aug—1 Dec 45 
2d Battalion, 4th Marines 30 Aug 45-1 Jan 46 
3d Battalion, 4th Marines* 30 Aug 45-14 Feb 46 
Weapons Company, 4th Marines 30 Aug 45-31 Jan 46 
1st Battalion, 15th Marines (artillery) 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Company A, 4th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (LVT[3]) 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Company C, 6th Tank Battalion (M4A3) 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Company A, 6th Engineer Battalion 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Company A, 6th Pioneer Battalion 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Company A, 6th Motor Transport Battalion 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Company A, 6th Medical Battalion 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Company D, 6th Medical Battalion 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Detachments, 6th Service Battalion 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Detachments, 6th Assault Signal Company 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Third Fleet Marine Landing Force (Task Unit 31.3.2) 30 Aug-—6 Sep 45 


HQ, Third Fleet Marine Landing Force 
1st Battalion 
2d Battalion 
3d Battalion 
Third Fleet Naval Landing Force (Task Unit 31.3.3) 30 Aug-6 Sep 45 
HQ, Third Fleet Naval Landing Force 
1st Landing Battalion 
2d Landing Battalion 
3d Landing Battalion ( + 8 prize ship nucleus crews) 
Base maintenance companies 


Naval air activities organization 


Royal Navy Landing Force 30 Aug-6 Sep 45 
Detachment, HQ Battalion, 6th Marine Division 30 Aug-15 Sep 45 
Underwater Demolition Team 21 29 Aug-30 Sep 45 


*Provided assets to 2d Separate Guard Battalion (Provisional) upon deactivation. 
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L-Day Landings 


Task Force 31 arrived at the entrance of Tokyo Bay on 28 Aug 45, one day 
earlier than the Japanese had been notified, in an effort to protect the fleet from 
a typhoon. On the night of 29 Aug, Underwater Demolition Team 21 reconnoi- 
tered landing sites in Tokyo Bay. At 0558 hours, 30 Aug, the 2d Battalion, 4th 
Marines landed on Futtsu Saki (cape) to secure gun positions covering the en- 
trance to Tokyo Bay as the first aircraft carrying the 11th Airborne Division 
landed at Atsugi Airfield west of Yokosuka (Operation BAKER 60). At 0805 hours 
a Navy nucleus crew took control of the battleship Nagato. At 0900 hours the 
Royal Navy Landing Force secured island forts in the Uraga Strait offshore of 
Yokosuka. A half-hour later the 3d Battalion, 4th Marines landed at Yokosuka 
Naval District Base (Beach GREEN), and the 1st Battalion at Yokosuka Naval Air 
Station (Beach RED); 2d Battalion was in reserve. At 1100 hours the commander 
of the 1st Naval District surrendered his command and facilities to RearAdm 
Robert B. Carney, making it the first official surrender of Japanese forces. The 
Third Fleet Marine and Naval Landing Forces came ashore in the late morning 
and early afternoon, allowing the 4th Marines to move inland and link up with 
the 11th Airborne Division. The Royal Navy Landing Force was relieved on the 
islands and occupied the Navigation School. 


Post L-Day Operations 


On 31 Aug, Company L, 3d Battalion, 4th Marines landed at Tateyama Naval 
Air Station near the east entrance of Uraga Strait. On 2 Sep, as the formal sur- 
render of the Empire of Japan was taking place aboard the USS Missouri (BB-63), 
XI Corps and 1st Cavalry Division landed at Yokosuka. The 112th Cavalry 
Regiment relieved Company L, 4th Marines at Tateyama on 3 Sep. On 2 Sep, 
Marine Aircraft Group 31 and Marine Fighting Squadron 441 flew into Yokosuka 
Naval Air Station from Okinawa. The Third Fleet Marine and Naval Landing 
Forces were dissolved on 6 Sep and returned to their ships, with the 4th Marines 
assuming responsibility for the Yokosuka area. TF 31 was dissolved on 8 Sep, 
and Commander, Fleet Activities, Yokosuka (Task Group 53.4) assumed respon- 
sibility for the naval occupation area. The 4th Marines then fell under Eighth 
Army control, and the reinforcing units departed for Okinawa on 15 Sep, while 
Task Force A was dissolved on 20 Sep. Control of the 4th Marines was passed. 
to U.S. Fleet Activities, Yokosuka on 1 Nov 45 as a base security force. On 20 
Nov it was relieved from the administrative control of the 6th Marine Division 
and placed under FMFPac. 

The main Marine Corps occupation effort was on Kyushu, the southernmost 
of the Home Islands, which was occupied by VAC (2 Sep 45-7 Jan 46) with the 
2d (16 Sep 45-7 Jul 46) and 5th (22 Sep—15 Dec 45) Marine Divisions and the 32d 
Infantry Division (14 Oct 45-28 Feb 46). While the official period of Japan oc- 
cupation duty is 2 Sep 45-27 Apr 52, most Marine elements departed by mid- 
1946, with the last element departing on 26 Jun 50. 


Japanese Forces 


IJA and IJN forces in the Yokosuka area had largely withdrawn. Only repre- 
sentatives and caretakers remained on military and naval installations in the area 
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when the Third Fleet Landing Force arrived. IJA forces on central Honshu were 
under the 12th Area Army (formerly Eastern Area Army), which included the 36th, 
51st, 52d, 53d, and Tokyo Defense Armies. The main IJA force in the immediate 
landing area was the Tokyo Bay Group (Tokyo Bay Fortress Unit) with the 354th 
Division at Tareyama (east side of Tokyo Bay) and 114th Independent Mixed Bri- 
gadeat Yokosuka. All area IJN forces (from the Tokyo area and the rest of Honshu 
to the north) were under the control of the Yokosuka Naval District. The Yokosuka 
Naval Station Force consisted of the Yokosuka Combined Special Landing Force with 
the 11th-16th Yokosuka Special Landing Forces (2-4 battalions each, 18 battalions 
total). The IJA’s 114th Independent Mixed Brigade was attached. The 71st Air Flotilla 
had been stationed there. 


R. PLANNED INVASION OF JAPAN (OPERATION DownFALL), 
PROJECTED 1 NOV 45-LATE 46 


The invasion of Japan was to be conducted in two phases. The first phase, 
Operation OLYMPIC (while best known as Operation OLYMPIC, the code name was 
compromised in Aug 45, and the operation was redesignated MAJESTIC), was 
projected to take place on 1 Nov 45 (X-Day) with landings on Kyushu (the south- 
ernmost island of Japan) to secure a base for future operations. VAC (assault 
corps), to land on the southwest coast (Satsuma Peninsula), was to be subordi- 
nate to Sixth Army along with I Corps (25th, 33d, 41st Infantry Divisions— 
follow-on corps), IX Corps (81st, 98th Infantry Divisions—floating reserve), and 
XI Corps (1st Cavalry, 43d Infantry, Americal Divisions, 112th Regimental Com- 
bat Team—assault corps), plus 40th Infantry Division and 158th Regimental 
Combat Team (outer island assault force), with the follow-on 11th Airborne and 
77th Infantry Divisions. The Army’s Service Command “O” was to have been 
formed for logistical support. Fifth Fleet would have supported the operation. 


V Amphibious Corps 87,643 
2d Marine Division 
3d Marine Division 
5th Marine Division 
1st Marine Aircraft Wing 


Expected Japanese Opposition 


The 40th Army at Jjuin, subordinate to the 16th Area Army (responsible for 
Kyushu), defended the Satsuma Peninsula on the southwest coast of Kyushu 
where VAC was to land. It was supported by the Western District Army Command 
(administration and logistics). The 40th Army consisted of the 146th, 206th, and 
303d Divisions and 125th Independent Mixed Brigade. Some 45,000 troops were on 
the Satsuma Peninsula with 478,192 on Kyushu. The IJN’s 5th Air Fleet was based 
on Kyushu. 


The second phase, Operation CORONET, was tentatively planned for 1 Mar 46 
(Y-Day) with landings on Honshu (Japan’s main island) to seize the Tokyo 
(Kanto) Plain area. IMAC, to land in the Kujukuri Beach area on the east coast 
of the Boso Peninsula, was to be subordinate to the First Army (to be redeployed 
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from Europe). XXIV Corps (7th, 27th, 96th Infantry Divisions) would land south 
of IIAC. “B” Corpst (5th, 44th, 86th Infantry Divisions) was to be the First Army 
reserve to be selected from among III, V, VII, and XVIII Corps scheduled for 
redeployment from Europe, see below also). 


II Amphibious Corps 
1st Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
6th Marine Division (to land on Y + 5) 
2d Marine Aircraft Wing 


The Eighth Army would participate with X Corps (24th, 31st, 37th Infantry 
Divisions), XIII Corps (13th and 20th Armored Divisions), XIV Corps (6th, 32d, 
38th Infantry Divisions), “D” Corpst (4th, 8th, 87th Infantry Divisions), “C” 
Corpst (2d, 28th, 35th Infantry Divisions), and “E” Corpst (91st, 95th, 104th In- 
fantry Divisions) (“C” and “E” Corps were the Eighth Army Reserve), plus the 
97th Infantry Division as the floating reserve and the 11th Airborne Division as 
a strategic reserve. Other area reserves were the 12th (Philippine Scouts), 86th, 
and 93d Infantry Divisions. All forces were to be under Twelfth Army Group 
(to be redeployed from Europe). Only X and XIV Corps and their assigned di- 
visions were in the Pacific Theater; all others were to redeploy from Europe. 
The 86th and 97th Infantry Divisions were the only divisions to actually be re- 
deployed. A British-led Commonwealth corps, X Corps (3rd British, 6th Cana- 
dian, 10th Australian Divisions), was to land at a later date. Two French 
divisions and the Royal Netherlands Marine Corps were offered but rejected by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Army’s Service Command “C” was to have been 
formed to provide logistical support. The Third Fleet would have supported 
this operation. 


Expected Japanese Opposition 


The 12th Area Army, headquartered in Tokyo, was responsible for east-central 
Honshu. It was supported by the Eastern District Army Command (administration 
and logistics). The 52d Army defended the Kujukuri Beach area on the Boso 
Peninsula, where II[AC was to land. It consisted of the 3d Imperial Guards, 147th, 
152d, and 234th Divisions; and 3d Tank Brigade. The 36th Army served as the 
Central Mobile Reserve on the Kanto Plain with the 81st, 93d, 201st, 202d, 209th, 
and 214th Divisions and 1st and 4th Armored Divisions. The IJN’s 3d Air Fleet was 
based in the area. 

In the event that the Japanese refused to capitulate, subsequent operations (no 
code names were assigned) were tentatively planned to commence on or about 
1 Jul 46. These included landings on the northwest coast of Honshu and ground 
offensives thrusting to the north and west of Tokyo by up to 22 unspecified U.S. 
and Allied divisions. 


S. POSTWAR SURRENDER OF BYPASSED JAPANESE FORCES 


Although the Japanese government formally surrendered on 2 Sep 45 (V-J 
Day), scores of bypassed IJA and IJN units were scattered across the Pacific and 
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throughout Southeast Asia. A few of these units surrendered after the Japanese 
government’s 14 Aug 45 declaration to surrender, while others did not capitulate 
until after V-J Day. 

The formal surrender of Japanese forces to U.S. Marine Corps representatives 
took place in the Palau Islands (including Yap Island) on 2 Sep, on Wake Island 
on 4 Sep, and on Chichi Jima on 13 Sep 45. New Britain and Bougainville, on 
which the Marines had fought bitterly, still contained substantial Japanese forces, 
long after portions of the islands were declared secure and American bases es- 
tablished. The Royal Australian Army accepted the surrender of Japanese forces 
at Rabual, New Britain, on 6 Sep 45. They also accepted the surrender of IJA and 
IJN forces on Bougainville at Torokina on 8 Sep, and additional IJA forces sur- 
rendered at Numa Numa on 18 Sep 45. Remaining Japanese forces on Okinawa 
surrendered to the U.S. Army on 7 Sep 45. Two postwar surrenders were pre- 
ceded by, albeit small, Marine Corps combat operations. 


Guam (Last Combat Action of World War II), 11-15 Dec 45 


The last organized group of Japanese (46 men) surrendered on 11 Sep 45, but 
on 10 Dec 45, Japanese holdouts ambushed an Island Command, Guam patrol, 
killing three men. Sentries were fired on in other areas. The 3d Battalion; 3d 
Marines; elements of the 9th Antiaircraft Artillery Battalion; and Guamanian Po- 
lice conducted a five-day operation northeast of Mt. Tenjo, resulting in six 
Japanese dead and almost 20 prisoners. While individual Japanese stragglers 
held out for years and were hunted down by Marine-advised Guamanian Police, 
they perpetuated no further overt hostile acts. 


Peleliu (The Final Surrender of World War II*) (Operation 
CAPITULATION), 17-22 Apr 47 


In early Mar 47, intelligence indicated that a small band of Japanese holdouts 
on northern Peleliu was planning to attack U.S. Naval Base, Peleliu installations, 
which included dependent housing. Marine Garrison Forces, Pacific ordered Ma- 
rine Barracks, Peleliu to be reinforced on 17 Mar by Marine Barracks, Guam (41 
men) and Pearl Harbor (21 men). A force of 120 Marines located the stragglers 
and convinced 27 soldiers of the 2d Infantry Regiment and eight 45th Guard Force 
sailors to surrender on 21-22 Apr 47. 


Marine Barracks, Peleliu (Reinforced) (FPO SF 3233) 
Detachment, Marine Barracks, U.S. Navy Base, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, TH (FPO SF 128) 
Detachment, Marine Barracks, Guam (FPO SF 926) 


Interrupters 


NOTES 


1. For the most part, the light tanks were the 37mm gun-armed Model 95 (1935) Ha- 
Go, and the mediums were the 57mm gun-armed Model 97 (1937) Chi-Ha. See Appendix 
H.1. for a discussion of Japanese unit organization. 

2. Sendai is a city and prefecture on the southwest coast of Kyushu, the 2d Division’s 
home garrison. 
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3. The beaches were named after centrally located Hagushi Village at the mouth of the 
Bishi Gawa. Hagushi, however, was actually a mistranslation. The village’s real name was 
Togushi. The Japanese called them the Kadena Beaches after the nearby town. 

4. Presidential proclamation on 31 Dec 46 had declared hostilities terminated. 
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A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF MARINE AVIATION 


A.1. Origins and Early Development 


The Marine Corps Air Arm was unofficially established on 22 May 1912, when 
Lieut Alfred A. Cunnningham reported for Naval Aviator training at the Avia- 
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tion Camp, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. This date is considered the birthday 
of Marine aviation. Little real progress was made in the establishment of actual 
Marine flying units until the Chambers Board convened in 1913 to develop plans 
for a Naval Aeronautic Service. Among the Board’s many proposals was the 
recommendation that a force of six aircraft be dedicated “to establish an ad- 
vanced base ashore” and that a Marine officer be included on the proposed staff 
of the Director of Naval Aviation. A Marine Section, Naval Flying School at 
Pensacola, Florida, was authorized in late 1914. A Marine Aviation Section, using 
borrowed Navy airplanes, accompanied the new 1st Advance Base Brigade on 
its 1914 exercises at Culebra Island, Puerto Rico. Marine aviation grew slowly 
prior to World War I, and a Marine Aviation Reserve was approved in 1916, but 
it had no aircraft. There were no separate Marine aviation units; Marine fliers 
were integrated into the Naval Aviation Service. 

The first Marine flying unit was the Aviation Company, Advance Base Force, 
commissioned at the Philadelphia Navy Yard on 26 Feb 1917. On 6 Apr America 
went to war. The existing company was redesignated Marine Aeronautic Com- 
pany and began to grow. On 14 Oct 1917, the company was split to form the 1st 
Aeronautic Company and 1st Aviation Squadron. The 1st Company departed for 
Naval Base 13, Punta Delgada, Azores, in Jan 1918. It remained there for the 
war’s duration, conducting antisubmarine patrols. The 1st Squadron was dis- 
banded, and the 1st Marine Aviation Force was established at NAS, Miami, Flor- 
ida, as the Marine Corps’ contribution to the Navy’s Northern Bombing Force 
on 15 Apr 1918. On 16 Jun it was organized into Headquarters Company and 
Squadrons A, B, C, and D. The Force occupied itself with training and did not 
arrive in France until 30 Jul 1918 to operate from Oye and La Frene. The squad- 
rons were redesignated Day Squadrons 7, 8, 9, and 10, respectively, on the same 
date to conform to the Navy’s designation system within the Northern Bombing 
Group. The Group was subdivided into the Night Wing with six Navy squadrons 
and the Day Wing of Marine squadrons. It was the first instance of the use of 
“group” and “wing” terms in Naval Aviation. The Group was subordinate to 
Commander, U.S. Naval Forces in Europe, but under the tactical control of the 
Dover Air Patrol, a British command. A small number of Marine aviators served 
with the Royal Air Force’s No. 217 and 218 Squadrons. After completing 57 
missions in France and the Netherlands, the Force returned home in Dec 1918, 
leaving its aircraft in France. The Ist Marine Aviation Force (former Day Wing, 
Northern Bombing Group) was disbanded in Feb 1919 at Miami. The 1st Marine 
Aeronautic Company was disbanded the following month. 

The only Marine aviation units retained were Squadrons D and E, attached to 
the 2d Provisional Brigade in the Dominican Republic and 1st Provisional Bri- 
gade in Haiti, respectively. In the meantime, debate raged over the future of the 
Marine Corps and its air arm. In 1920, Congress established that the Corps be 
authorized to maintain a strength of approximately one-fifth of the Navy. Ad- 
ditionally, Marine Corps aviation was authorized a strength of one-fifth of that 
of Naval Aviation. Aviation Section, Headquarters, Marine Corps was formally 
recognized in Jan 1919. The section answered to the Major General Commandant 
on administrative matters, recruiting, and operations with the Marine Corps but 
was responsible to the Director of Naval Aviation for purely aviation matters, 
for example, flying training, aircraft, and aviation unique supplies. While Marine 
aviation served two masters, the arrangement worked quite well. 
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At the time, lettered squadrons were subdivided into numbered divisions, as 
was Navy practice. A new organizational concept was approved on 30 Oct 1920, 
and tables of organization were established. While the full institution of this 
organization was beyond the resources available to the Marine Corps, it set the 
tone of future organizational trends. The Marine Corps was to strive for a then- 
unspecified number of “wings” of two to four “air squadrons” divided into 
“flights.” The wing was viewed as a tactical and administrative unit. However, 
resources permitted the formation of only four squadrons. The numbered squad- 
rons were organized into two flights identified by sequential letters. 


Post-1920 
Designation Organic 
1919-Oct 20 Oct 20-May 22 Assignment Flights 
Squadron A 1st Air Squadron 2d Prov Brigade, Dom Rep A,B 
Squadron B 2d Air Squadron Quantico, Va C,D 
Squadron C 3d Air Squadron Quantico, Va E, F 
1st Division, Sqdn E 4th Air Squadron 1st Prov Brigade, Haiti G,H 


Parris Island Det Flight L, 4th Sqdn_ ‘Parris Island, 1921 to Guam — 

When the separate Flight L deployed to Guam on 17 Mar 1921, it was the first 
Marine aviation unit to serve in the Pacific and remained until 24 Feb 1931 (re- 
designated VS-1M, 1921; VP-3M, 1927). In Aug 1922, the Ist and 2d Aviation 
Groups were organized at Quantico and San Diego, respectively. The 1st con- 
sisted of one each headquarters, fighting, observation, and kite balloon squad- 
rons. The Ist Group participated in the Gettysburg Maneuvers with the East 
Coast Expeditionary Force. Since Oct 1920, squadrons were subdivided into two 
flights. On 17 Jul 1922, flights were redesignated divisions to bring about uni- 
formity between Navy and Marine nomenclature. Further guidance on the or- 
ganization and employment of Marine aviation was given on 30 Jul 1922 by the 
Major General Commandant, John A. Lejeune: 


At present there is no Marine Aeronautic Organization afloat. Marine Aviation 
personnel or flying units may be ordered afloat for the purposes of instruction 
or otherwise by the Major General Commandant, with the approval of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, either to Fleets or Aircraft Squadrons Command. 
When so serving the Marine unit shall retain its own designation and per- 
sonnel, but temporary changes in the assignment of these units within the 
Fleet or Squadrons Command, including assignments to temporary bases 
ashore may be made at the discretion of the Commander of the Fleet or Force 
to which the Marine Corps unit is assigned; such changes shall be reported 
promptly to the Chief of Naval Operations, the Major General Commandant 
and to the Chiefs of Bureaus of Navigation and Aeronautics. 


The first aviation ground unit was activated in 1924, Service Squadron One, 
attached to the 1st Aviation Group. Upon recommendation of the Officer in 
Charge, Aviation Section, HQOMC, Marine aviation units were included in the 
1925 Naval Aeronautic Organization, and Marine units have since been listed in 
the annual naval aeronautical schedules authorizing and allocating units. In Aug 
1924, Observation Squadron One was transferred to Naval Air Station, San Di- 
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ego. The next year it provided the nucleus for the virtually unmanned 2d Avi- 
ation Group, comprising one each headquarters, fighting, and observation 
squadrons. HOMC desired that the group be assigned to the West Coast Expe- 
ditionary Force; it was under the command of the naval air station until facilities 
could be established at Marine Corps Base, San Diego. 

The 1st and 2d Aviation Groups were redesignated in Jun and Sep 1926 be- 
cause of a conflict with the provisions of Aircraft Tactical Instructions, U.S. Navy, 
1924. The 1st Group became Aircraft Squadrons, East Coast Expeditionary Force, 
and the 2d became Aircraft Squadrons, West Coast Expeditionary Force. Marine 
Corps Order No. 67, 20 Dec 33 directed Aircraft Squadrons, East and West Coast 
Expeditionary Forces to become Aircraft One and Two, FMF, respectively, in Jan 
34. If a single aviation unit was detached to support a deployed ground unit, it 
retained its designation followed by the name of the higher echelon ground unit 
that it supported. Multiple aviation units and elements detached to support de- 
ployed ground units were designated after the unit they supported, for example, 
Aircraft, Ist Marine Brigade. In yet another change Aircraft One and Two, FMF 
were redesignated the 1st and 2d Marine Aircraft Groups on 1 May 39. 

The Marine Aviation Reserve remained inactive between 1918 and 1928 until 
the first Reserve aviation unit was commissioned on 1 Jul 1928. Marine aviation 
grew gradually through the 1920s and 1930s. The growing air arm participated 
in numerous fleet exercises, promotional flights and demonstrations, air races, 
and combat operations throughout Central America, the Caribbean, and China. 
Deployed units supported Marine ground forces through reconnaissance, glide 
bombing (predecessor of dive-bombing), troop and supplies transport, liaison, 
and medical evacuation. Marine aviation pioneered the development of, or re- 
fined some of, these concepts. 


A.2. Evolution of Prewar Aviation Units 


Between the wars several of the squadrons changed numeric designations. The 
1927 redesignation was due to the formation of new squadrons. Squadrons bear- 
ing the same numbers existed in this period. This duplication was eliminated in 
1930. Three squadrons were decommissioned that same year. A variety of squad- 
rons were commissioned and decommissioned between 1930 and 1936. In 1937, 
the position of the “M” in unit designations was relocated, and squadrons were 
redesignated to identify their parent Marine aircraft group, 1st (East Coast), or 
2d (West Coast), this being reflected in the third digit. In Jul 41, with the acti- 
vation of additional squadrons (not listed here), most existing squadrons re- 
ceived a new numeric designation, and scouting squadrons were redesignated 
scout-bombing (with the exception of VMS-3). The genealogy and redesignations 
of interwar flying squadrons follow: 


1920-22 29 May 22 1 Jul 27 1 Jul 30 1930-36 1Jul 37) 1Jul 41 
1st Squadron VO-4M VO-7M VO-7M VO-7M VMS-1 VMSB-131 
2d Squadron VF-2M VF-9M decom — — — 

1930 


(split from VF-1M* VF-8M decom — —_ — 
2d Sdn) 1930 
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3d Squadron VO-3M VO-6M 

4th Squad- VO-2M VO-9M 

ron 

Flight L VS-1M VP-3M 
VO-1M* VO-8M 
VF-3M* VF-6M 
VJ-6M* VJ-6M 
VO-10M* = VO-10M 


*Newly commissioned squadron. 
**Commissioned in 1932-33; recommissione 
tDecommissioned in 1933; recommissioned 


VO-6M 
VO-9M 


VP-3M 
VO-8M 
VF-10M 


VJ-6M 
VO-10M 
VF-4M* 
VF-5M* 
VF-6M* 


VJ-7M* 


d in 1935. 
in 1936. 
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decom 1932. — — 
VO-9M VMS-3 VMS-3 
decom 1931 — — 
VO-8M VMS-2 VMSB-231 
VB-4M*1933. VMB-2 VMSB-232 
VB-6M** VMB-1 VMSB-132 
VJ-6M VMJ-1 VMJ-152 
decom1931 —_— — 
VF-8Mt VMF-2 VMF-211 
VF-9M VMF-1 VMF-111 
VF-10M de- = — — 
com 1932 
VJ-7M VMJ-2 VMJ-252 
VS-14M*t — 
VS-15M*t — — 

VMO-1* VMO-151 


{Commissioned in 1931 for carrier duty; decommissioned in 1934. 


Marine Aviation Reserve squadrons were absorbed into Ist and 2d Marine 
Aircraft Wings (MAW) upon mobilization in Dec 40 and immediately lost their 
identity (see Chapter 2.F.1.). Prior to mobilization, Reserve squadron designa- 
tions and aircraft types frequently changed, but their stations remained constant. 
The interwar genealogy and redesignations of Reserve flying squadrons follow: 


1930-32 1933-34 1935-36 1937-40 
VF-4MR = VF-4MR VO-IMR  ~=VMS-1R 
= VO-6MR VO-2MR  VMS-2R 
— VJ-7MR VO-3MR  VMS-3R 
— — VO-4MR = VMS-4R 
VO-7MR_  VF-5MR VO-5MR = VMS-5R 
— VO-7MR VO-6MR  VMS-6R 
—_ — VO-7MR = VMS-7R 
—_— VO-10MR VO-8MR  VMS-8R 
VO-8MR VO-8MR VO-9MR  VMS-9R 
—_— — VO-10MR VMS-10R 
— — — VMS-11R 


A.3. Fleet Marine Force Aviation 


Naval Air Station 
Squantum (Boston), Mass 
Brooklyn, NY 

Anacostia, DC 

Miami (Opa Locka), Fla 
Groose Isle (Detroit), Mich 
Minneapolis, Mich 

Long Beach, Calif 
Oakland, Calif 

Seattle, Wash 

Kansas City, Kans 
Brooklyn, NY 


The formation of the Fleet Marine Force (FMF) on 8 Dec 33 saw an expanded 
role for aviation in support of amphibious operations. The air arm’s ongoing 
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reorganizations reflected this commitment when Aircraft Squadrons, East and 
West Coasts Expeditionary Forces were redesignated Aircraft One and Aircraft 
Two, Fleet Marine Force. Two Marine squadrons were commissioned in 1931 
especially to operate from aircraft carriers but were decommissioned in 1934.! 
This was the first instance of Marine aviation units constituting an integral com- 
ponent of the U.S. Fleet. In 1935, Aircraft One and Two were attached to the new 
1st and 2d Marine Brigades, FMF, respectively. However, they still provided 
aircraft as needed to deployed forces; for example, Aircraft Two was also at- 
tached to the U.S. Fleet’s Commander, Aircraft, Battle Force to support carrier 
operations in the Pacific as required. In Jun 35, the Aviation Section, part of the 
Division of Operations and Training, HQOMC was made a separate section di- 
rectly under the Major General Commandant. On 1 Apr 36, the Aviation Section 
was redesignated the Aviation Division, HQMC. 

In Oct 38, Marine aviation was further reorganized to ensure uniformity be- 
tween the Navy and Marine air arms. Mobile aviation units, that is, deployable 
flying and ground squadrons, were considered in the same manner as “tactical 
units afloat.” Fixed organizations of the FMF, for purposes of accounting and 
supply, were directed to conform to the organization of shore establishments 
such as naval air stations. On 1 Dec 38, the affected organizations were redesig- 
nated, with Headquarters Squadrons One and Two, Aircrafts One and Two be- 
coming Base Air Detachments One and Two. The assigned Senior Naval Aviator 
was to have full administrative control of both base and tactical units. The Senior 
Naval Aviator could, in fact, be a Marine aviation officer, but, in practice, this 
was seldom the case. 

In late 1938, it was proposed that a Senior Marine Aviator be assigned to the 
staff of commander, Aircraft, Battle Force. It was envisioned that this officer 
would be available as a wing commander if such a headquarters became nec- 
essary. At the same time the Major General Commandant requested a wing head- 
quarters be organized to provide a command and staff element in the event that 
the existing Aircrafts, One and Two (aircraft groups) were concentrated. The 
proposed wing staff, a brigade equivalent command, would serve as a command. 
element for FMF aviation units and provide air staff assistance to Commanding 
General, FMF. A wing headquarters was planned for Jul 39, but its activation 
did not occur until Jul 40. In May 39, Aircraft One, FMF was redesignated 1st 
Marine Aircraft Group (MAG), while Aircraft Two, FMF became the 2d MAG. 
In Jun 40, Congress authorized the “10,000 plane program” for all armed services’ 
air arms. The Marine Corps’ share was to be 1,167. Plans were prepared for four 
aircraft groups with approximately 11 flying squadrons each. The Director of 
Marine Aviation deemed that the “group” was inadequate for the proposed com- 
mand structure and that the term “wing” was more appropriate. The wings were 
to comprise three homogeneous groups of three or four squadrons of the same 
type rather than composite groups with mixed types of squadrons. 

The prewar period saw an extremely controversial subject arise in regard to 
the ratio of fighters and dive-bombers needed to support amphibious operations. 
While naval gunfire support would be available, it was felt by many that Marine 
artillery could not be landed until a beachhead was sufficiently expanded to 
ensure its protection. The Director of Marine Aviation deemed 12 fighting squad- 
rons essential to support the initial landing and subsequent beachhead defense. 
On the other hand, Commanding General, Atlantic Amphibious Force, after com- 
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pleting the 1941 landing exercises, recommended 12 fighting, eight dive- 
bombing, two observation, and four utility (transport) squadrons to support a 
divisional amphibious assault. 

Regardless, aircraft wings were still hypothetical for all practical purposes. 
While both the Ist and 2d Marine Aircraft Wings had been commissioned in Jul 
41, there were only two aircraft groups. Each had been combined with the wing 
headquarters to form the two wings’ nucleus. As Marine aviation grew, the in- 
cipient wings/groups were to expand into multiple-group wings, with one group 
assigned to each Marine division as the aircraft groups had been assigned to 
Marine brigades. However, Dec 7 found Marine aviation with only 13 flying 
squadrons and 230 aircraft. 


A.4. Command and Control of Marine Aviation Units 


The command and control of wartime and postwar Marine aviation were ev- 
olutionary and constantly changing as Marine aviation grew, areas of operation 
advanced across the Pacific, and missions changed. With the war over, units 
redeployed, and others were deactivated at a rapid rate. Major aviation head- 
quarters were reduced, but command and control requirements nonetheless were 
demanding and refocused on the reduction in force, training, and regionally 
oriented command. Marine aircraft commands are tracked from the beginning 
of the war through 1947 to provide the researcher with a chronological guide to 
the evolution of command missions and responsibilities. Additional information 
on these commands’ activities is found in Chapter 8.A., B., and C. 

While found elsewhere in this book, the abbreviations of major Marine aviation 
commands is provided here for quick reference. 


1st-4th and 9th MAW _1st-4th and 9th Marine Aircraft Wings 


4th MBDAW 4th Marine Base Defense Aircraft Wing 
MAWPacFMF Marine Aircraft Wings, Pacific, Fleet Marine Force became: 
AirFMFPac Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
AirFMFWesPac Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Western Pacific 
MarAirSoPac Marine Aircraft, South Pacific 
MAHA Marine Aircraft, Hawaiian Area 
MarFAirWest Marine Fleet Air, West Coast became: 
MarAirWest Marine Air, West Coast (postwar) 
MCA, NAB, 11th ND = Marine Corps Activity, Naval Air Bases, 11th Naval District 
MCAB’s CP Marine Corps Air Bases, Cherry Point 
MCVG, FMFPac Marine Carrier Groups, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
AirFMFLant Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic (postwar) 

1941 


The 1st MAW was transferred from the East Coast to the West within days of 
the outbreak of the war to assume defensive tasks. The 2d MAW remained on 
the West Coast, but most of its units had deployed to Hawaii in the summer of 
1941 to participate in the war’s initial engagements. 
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1942 


The 1st MAW deployed to Espiritu Santo in Sep. The Wing’s Advance Echelon 
served as Commander, Aircraft, Guadalcanal directing combat operations in the 
Solomons, while the Rear Echelon provided support from Espiritu Santo. Most 
deployed 2d MAW units were subordinate to Ist MAW. The 2d MAW remained 
on the West Coast, raising and training new units. Its Forward Echelon deployed 
to Guadalcanal at the end of the year to take over Commander, Aircraft, Guad- 
alcanal from 1st MAW. To control all Marine aviation in the Pacific Theater, 
MAWPacFMF was commissioned at San Diego in Aug and deployed to Oahu, 
TH. Its Service Group provided replacements from the West Coast. The 4th 
MBDAW was commissioned on Oahu in Aug to defend the Hawaiian Islands 
area. In Nov, the 3d MAW was commissioned on the East Coast as a training 
command. 


1943 


The Ist MAW continued operations in the Solomons, doubling as commander, 
Aircraft, Northern Solomons. The 2d MAW deployed to Guadalcanal, then New 
Zealand early in the year. Its Forward Echelon served as Commander, Aircraft, 
New Georgia from May. The Wing rotated units into the combat zone but was 
mainly concerned with training and preparing units for combat under the 1st 
MAW. Units of the 1st and 2d MAWSs had become so intermingled that Mar- 
AirSoPac was commissioned in Apr in the Russells to provide administrative 
and logistical support to both. The 3d MAW continued to raise and train units 
on the East Coast. With the departure of the 2d MAW from the West Coast, 
MarFAirWest was commissioned in Jan to administer and train units. It was 
formed by splitting Service Group, MAWPacFMF. The remainder of Service 
Group became Personnel Group, MarFAirWest, responsible for replacements. 
MAHA was commissioned on Oahu in Sep and made responsible for the defense 
of the Hawaiian Islands, thus relieving MAWPacFMF of administrative and de- 
fensive responsibilities. The 4th MBDAW was committed to the Gilberts in Nov. 
MAWPacFMF now controlled the 1st and 2d MAWs and 4th MBDAW. 


1944 


The 1st MAW advanced its operations into the Bismarcks. Its headquarters 
was moved to Bougainville in Jul. Wing units began deploying to the Philippines 
in Dec. The 2d MAW continued to train units, rotating them to the Bismarcks 
until Oct, when it deployed to the Palus Islands and served as Garrison Air 
Forces, Western Carolines. At the end of the year it transferred its units to the 
4th MAW for preparation for Okinawa. It itself became Headquarters, Tactical 
Air Force, Tenth Army to support that operation. In Apr the 3d MAW turned 
over its training duties to the new 9th MAW and departed for Oahu. There it 
relieved MAHA of its training and defensive duties, and MAHA was disbanded 
in May. The 4th MBDAW moved into the Marshalls in Jan and was given the 
mission of suppressing bypassed Japanese in the Gilberts, Marshalls, and Mari- 
anas. In light of its offensive missions the Wing was redesignated 4th MAW in 
Nov. The 9th MAW was commissioned on the East Coast in Apr 44 to replace 
the 3d and assume its training duties. In Sep, MAWPacFMF was redesignated 
AirFMFPac with the activation of FMFPac. It maintained control of all deployed 
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Marine aviation units. MarAirSoPac was deactivated in Jul, as the various com- 
mands’ and wings’ logistics had vastly improved. MarFAirWest continued its 
training mission in California. MCA, NAB, 11th ND was established at El Toro 
in Sep to administer aviation units on California air stations. MCVG, FMFPac 
was established at Santa Barbara under MarFAirWest to prepare Marine air units 
for carrier operations. MCAB’s CP was established in Sep to administer most 
East Coast air stations. 


1945 


Most Ist MAW units operated in the Philippines until the end of the war; the 
Wing Headquarters did not deploy there until Aug. In Sep the Wing began 
moving to Okinawa and then to China in Oct. The 2d MAW served as Tactical 
Air Force, Tenth Army on Okinawa from Apr and remained there through the 
year. The 3d MAW continued its duties on Oahu until deactivated in Dec. The 
4th MAW’s Forward Echelon moved to Kwajalein in Feb and continued its sup- 
pression mission, remaining in the Western Pacific the rest of the year. The 9th 
MAW continued its East Coast training mission. AirFMFPac remained on Oahu 
and controlled all Marine air units in the Theater. MarFAirWest continued to 
control air units on the West Coast and was soon involved with deactivating 
returning units. MCVG, AirFMFPac was discontinued in May. MCA, NAB, 11th 
ND was disestablished soon after the war. 


1946 


The 1st MAW was in China and began redeploying units to Guam and the 
States in Apr, but the Wing and a few units remained in China. The 2d MAW 
remained on Guam, although some of its units were in Japan until it moved to 
Cherry Point in Feb to relieve the 9th MAW, which was deactivated in Mar. The 
4th MAW departed Guam in Mar and was deactivated in the States. The 2d 
MAW was deactivated in Dec and its assets formed AirFMFLant at Cherry Point 
to control all East Coast air units. AirFMFPac remained on Oahu. Personnel 
Group, AirFMFPac was deactivated at Miramar in Apr. MarFAirWest continued 
to control West Coast units. In Dec, it was redesignated MarAirWest. MCAB’s 
CP was disbanded as the last of the East Coast bases closed. 


1947 


The Ist MAW moved from China to Guam in May, then to El Toro in Oct, 
replacing MarAirWest. MarAirWest was deactivated when Ist MAW arrived to 
control all West Coast units. AirFMFWesPac was activated in China to control 
units after Ist MAW departed. The 2d MAW was reactivated at Cherry Point in 
Oct and merged with AirFMFLant. AirFMFPac remained on Oahu. 


A.5. Wartime Marine Aviation Growth 


The beginning of the war found Marine aviation with 230 aircraft (204 in the 
two groups) and 5,911 personnel, of whom 592 were pilots. The aircraft groups 
were soon expanded to wings, and both were deployed to the South Pacific, 
independently of the divisions. In reality, the two wings possessed aircraft and 
units sufficient for only one wing and inadequate to support the 1st Marine 
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Division. Army and Navy squadrons were attached to the Ist MAW to defend 
Marine positions in the Solomons. 

In mid-1942, Marine aviation was authorized some 5,000 aircraft (not that 
many were on hand at the time) in two aircraft wings, 10 aircraft groups (two 
fighter, two scout-bomber, six base defense), plus a replacement and training 
wing. By the war’s end, Aircraft, FMFPac had four aircraft wings, 21 aircraft 
groups with 59 tactical squadrons (12 aboard carriers), and 19 observation, pho- 
tographic, and transport squadrons. Ground elements included two air support 
units and nine air warning squadrons. Some 42,000 personnel were assigned to 
the command, of whom 93 percent served overseas. In all, 13,033 officers and 
80,763 enlisted men served in aviation units overseas during the war. Women 
Marine aviation squadrons and groups began to be formed in 1943 to provide 
administrative support to Marine Corps air stations in the States (these units are 
addressed in Chapter 2.F.2.). Marine aviation growth was rapid and extensive. 
In the following table, pilot officers, student pilots, ground officers, and female 
officers are included in the Officer category. Female enlisted are included in the 
Enlisted category. The Pilot category includes both officer, student, and enlisted 
pilots, who are also included in the Officer and Enlisted categories as appropri- 
ate. Marine officer pilots were rated as Naval Aviators while Marine enlisted 
pilots (“Flying Sergeants”) were rated as Naval Aviation Pilots. The following 
personnel and unit totals were as of 31 Dec for each year unless otherwise noted: 


Year Officers Enlisted Pilots Total 
1940 427 2,630 425 3,057 
1941 679 5,788 659 6,467 
1942 3,483 33,781 2,371 37,264 
1943 11,847 75,737 8,359 87,584 
1944 15,814 102,216 10,441 118,030 
1945 (31 Jan) 15,841 109,321 10,412 125,162 (peak strength) 
1945 (31 Aug) 15,498 101,130 10,049 116,628 
Flying 
Squadrons 
Aircraft Aircraft (tactical and 
Year Wings Groups nontactical) 
1940 —_ 2 10 
1941 2 2 13 
1942 4 10 41 
1943 4 21 88 
1944 (30 Sep) 5 31 145* 
1945 (31 Jan) 5 32t 135 
1945 (31 Aug) 5 29 132 


*Squadron peak strength. 
+Group peak strength. 


Marine aviators shot down 2,355 Japanese aircraft, while losing 573 aircraft in 
combat between 7 Dec 41 and 8 Aug 45. The first enemy aircraft was downed 
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at Wake by VMF-211 on 9 Dec 41. There were 120 Marine aces (downing five 
or more enemy aircraft), who accounted for 982 of the downed aircraft—42 
percent. Marine aviators were awarded 11 Medals of Honor; four were post- 
humous. 

V-J Day found the Marine Corps with 103 tactical squadrons and 25 nontactical 
squadrons (observation, transport, etc.). Less than a year later, Jun 46, this force 
had been reduced to 27 tactical squadrons and some 19,000 personnel. On the 
eve of the Korean War, Marine aviation had been reduced to 16 tactical squad- 
rons (four equipped with jets) and about 14,000 personnel. 

The selection of Marine squadrons and groups for postwar deactivation was 
a matter of location and the need for in-place units’ continued mission. Little 
consideration was given to unit seniority and honors, and even some of the 
Corps’ oldest squadrons were deactivated, while new ones were retained. It was 
not until the Korean War expansion of Marine aviation that these factors were 
taken into consideration when selecting units for reactivation. 


B. STATUS AND STRUCTURE OF MARINE AVIATION 


B.1. Mission of Marine Aviation 


The mission and organization of Marine Corps aviation, as directed by the 
Secretary of the Navy on 18 Jan 39, were: 


1. Marine Corps aviation is to be equipped, organized and trained primarily for the 
support of the Fleet Marine Force in landing operations and in support of troop activ- 
ities in the field; and secondarily as replacement squadrons for carrier-based naval 
aircraft; 

2. The organization, personnel complement, and other details of Marine Corps aviation 
are to conform as closely as practical to similar naval aviation organizations; 

3. The Bureau of Aeronautics is to exercise supervision over their respective activities 
connected with Marine Corps aviation in the manner provided for similar naval avi- 
ation units. 


Marine aviation’s secondary role was to operate from carriers in support of 
Marine ground units ashore or to relieve or reinforce Navy aviation units. Marine 
aviation units had operated from carriers since 1931. Components of two squad- 
rons were embarked aboard carriers at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack. How- 
ever, the Navy did not permit Marine units to fly significant operational missions 
from carriers until the Iwo Jima campaign. Prior to Iwo Jima they were ferried 
aboard escort carriers to combat zones to fly missions from island airfields. On 
only two other occasions was Marine aviation able to support Marine landing 
operations from the beginning, New Georgia and Bougainville. These operations 
were supported from nearby land bases. On all subsequent operations, Marine 
air was forced to await the capture and repair and/or construction of island 
airfields before they could provide their specialized close air support to the “Mud 
Marines.” 

Marine ground commanders greatly desired air units and control systems 
oriented to providing close air support. The first Marine landings supported 
exclusively by Marine aviation were the 22d Marines’ unopposed landings at 
Wotho, Uje, and Lae Islands in Eniwetok Atoll from 9 to 13 Mar 44. The first 
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opposed landing supported solely by Marine aviation was Peleliu Island on 15 
Sep 44. 

Marine aviation had largely deviated from its primary mission by focusing on 
offensive air operations aimed at destroying enemy aircraft. Through 1944 most 
of the close air support received by Marines battling on Pacific islands was from 
the Navy and USAAF. In the summer of 1944 a conference was held between 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and CINCPAC with the goal of redirecting 
Marine aviation back to its main mission, close air support for ground troops. It 
was agreed: 


1. Marine squadrons would be assigned to escort carriers. 
2. Control of aircraft directly supporting ground troops in amphibious operations would 
be controlled by Marine aviation. 


3. To more closely identify FMF aviation with the Force, the designation of Marine Air- 
craft Wings, Pacific would be changed to Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. 


4. A senior Marine aviator would be assigned to the staff of CINCPAC. 


5. Reorganization and re-equipping of selected Marine squadrons would be undertaken 
for carrier-based close air support missions. 


In the fall of 1944, close air support tactical training was initiated at seven 
Stateside naval air stations for Marine and Navy squadrons. Marine aviation was 
to be so organized that it would ensure that ground forces executing amphibious 
landings received the closest coordination and support by Marine aviators work- 
ing for their own commander. However, this goal was never fully achieved dur- 
ing World War II. These actions implemented a new policy for Marine aviation 
and, in the words of Adm Nimitz, “more firmly integrated Marine Corps aviation 
with the Marine Corps.” Marine aviation would support ground troops during 
amphibious landings and continue air support through the operation’s duration. 
These tenets were to drive the missions of Marine aviation for the remainder of 
World War II and served as the baseline focus for postwar Marine aviation. 

Marine aviation support to the Fleet Marine Force had evolved into three pro- 
gressive phases: air superiority, isolation of the battlefield, and direct support of 
ground troops. If not within range of shore bases, Marine air units were allocated 
escort carriers from which to support the troops ashore. Air units could also 
protect the fleet and amphibious forces within the landing area until withdrawn 
or replaced by Army Air Forces units. Marine aviation also had the mission of 
protecting small naval bases and augmenting or replacing naval air units aboard 
carriers. 


B.2. Aviation Unit Structure 


Aviation unit structure was highly flexible, and the number of units assigned 
to a given echelon varied greatly: 


Aviation Unit Composition 
Aircraft Section Usually 2 or 3 aircraft 
Aircraft Division 2 or 3 sections 


Marine Squadron 3 or 4 divisions 
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Marine Aircraft Group 2 to 10 squadrons (3 or 4 was standard) 
Marine Aircraft Wing 2 to 8 groups 


Note: Aircraft sections and divisions were administrative elements and bear no lineages. While mis- 
sions were frequently conducted with the aircraft organized into sections and divisions, they 
were more often internally task organized. 


Three administrative terms will be encountered when dealing with aviation 
units. Air units used the terms “advance,” “forward,” and “rear” echelons in the 
same manner as ground forces, but these usually included both flying and 
ground elements. “Advance echelon” also described the portion of some squad- 
rons deployed aboard aircraft carriers. On the other hand, flying squadrons could 
be deployed in “flight” (or “forward”) and “ground” (or “rear”) echelons. The 
flight echelon included the squadron headquarters, aircraft divisions (aircraft and 
crews), and operations and intelligence sections. The ground echelon held the 
communication, engineering and matériel, transportation, and ground defense 
sections under the executive officer. The flight and ground echelons were often 
separated for extended periods. Some squadrons operating from fleet carriers 
(CV) deployed a “carrier” echelon, which was basically the flight echelon with 
a small ground echelon element. The remainder of the ground echelon (rear 
echelon) remained at a land base. 

A serial is an administrative move by a group of aircraft deploying or re- 
locating from one base to another. Serials were designated by numbers to allow 
their progress to be tracked. A squadron deploying from a staging base to a 
forward island airfield might fly in two or three serials, together being the 
“flight echelon.” The “ground echelon” would follow in air transports or by 
ship. 

A sortie is one flight or mission flown by a single aircraft. It might be a one- 
way or two-way flight. It is mainly an administrative term to account for the 
number of flights required to perform a mission rather than the actual numbers 
of aircraft involved. For example, it may have taken 12 fighter sorties to neu- 
tralize a target, but only four fighters flew the mission, making three sorties each. 
It may have taken 30 sorties to airlift supplies to a forward base, but the mission 
was flown by 15 transports of a utility squadron with most flying two lifts, but 
some may have flown three because of two aircraft experiencing mechanical 
problems. 

Activate versus Commission. During the war years it was common for the “ac- 
tivation” and “deactivation” of Marine aviation units to be referred to as “com- 
mission” and “decommission,” as was Navy practice. “Organize” was also used, 
leading to some confusion. After the war the terms were standardized as “acti- 
vate” and “deactivate” as for ground units. For the purposes of this book “ac- 
tivate” and “deactivate” are used in most instances. 


B.3. Aviation Unit Commanders 


The rank of Marine aviation unit commanders fluctuated greatly depending 
on a unit’s responsibilities, operational status, the number of subordinate as- 
signed units, the branch’s rapid expansion, and combat losses. Normal ranks of 
aviation unit commanders included: 
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Aviation Unit Rank 

Aircraft Section 1st lieutenant 
Aircraft Division Captain! 

Marine Heavier-than-air Squadron = Major” 

Marine Aircraft Group (MAG) Colonel? 

Marine Aircraft Wing (MAW) Brigadier general* 


Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific Major general 


Remarks: 

‘Divisions (four, six, or nine aircraft) were frequently commanded by 1st lieutenants. 

"Flying squadrons were frequently commanded by lieutenant colonels or even captains. Ground 
squadrons were normally commanded by captains. 

°MAGs were frequently commanded by lieutenant colonels or majors. 

*MAWs were usually commanded by brigadier generals, but it was not uncommon for major gen- 
erals, colonels, or even lieutenant colonels to command them depending on the number of as- 
signed units and operational status. 


B.4. Aviation Unit Designation Practices 


Marine aviation units employed a completely different designation system 
than did ground units. The prewar Marine squadrons underwent several changes 
in designation systems. Prior to 1920, squadrons were identified by letters, for 
example, Squadron A. On 30 Oct 1920, they were redesignated with numbers, 
for example, 1st Squadron. 

On 29 Mar 1922, the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics (BuAer) issued Technical 
Note No. 213, establishing three-character squadron and aircraft class identifi- 
cation codes. Squadrons were now identified by function. The Marine Corps 
followed suit and adopted a similar system on 17 Aug 1922. On 29 May 1924, 
the Chief of Naval Operations directed that an “M” be added at the end of 
designation of Marine squadrons to differentiate them from similarly designated 
Navy squadrons. The first letter identified the aircraft category (“V”—heavier- 
than-air, “Z” —lighter-than-air, and from 1948, “H”—helicopter), and the second, 
the type of unit. General Order No. 161 of 5 Mar 1927 assigned a suffix letter to 
squadron designations to identify assignment. Marine squadrons received an 
“M” (e.g., VF-4M), and Marine Reserve squadrons an “MR” (e.g., VO-5MR), 
while Navy squadrons received one of eight assignment letters, a practice 
dropped on 1 Mar 43 by the Navy. Double aircraft class letters were introduced 
in 1934 but were not used by the Marines until 1941. 

On 1 Jul 37, the assignment suffix letter was deleted from Navy squadron 
designations. Marine squadrons moved the “M” behind the aircraft category pre- 
fix (“V”), making it the second letter in the designation, followed by the aircraft 
class letter. Each type of squadron was commonly identified by a class abbre- 
viation in communications and official documents, for example, VMF-2. 

From 1920 to 1941 Marine flying squadrons were identified by one-digit 
numbers. By order of Major General Commandant Letters 2385.2-4 and 2385.2- 
5, dated 28 Jun 41, the one-digit system was converted to a three-digit system 
on 1 Jul 41, and all existing squadrons (with the exception of VMS-3) were re- 
designated (e.g., VMF-2 became VMF-211). Only VMO-1-8 used one-digit des- 
ignations from 1944. 

Under the new system the first two digits of a designation identified the squad- 
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ron’s parent group and, thus, the group’s parent wing (the first digit). This sys- 
tem fell apart with rapid wartime expansion and the frequent transfer of 
squadrons between groups and wings. By late 1942, squadrons were being com- 
missioned in apparent random numeric sequence or in blocks of numbers, usu- 
ally in multiples of four. However, there were many gaps and examples of 
divergence. Regardless, squadron three-digit designations are the bearer of unit 
lineages and are the deciding factor despite changes in functional designation. 
(This does not apply to Navy squadrons.) 

Marine aircraft groups were designated by two-digit suffix numbers, and Ma- 
rine aircraft wings bore a one-digit prefix. The designations of fighting and 
torpedo-bombing squadrons structured to operate from escort carriers were 
followed by “(CVS).” “CV” was the Navy’s classification code for aircraft carri- 
ers. 

Navy Department Bulletin No. 46-1543 on 22 Jul 46 slightly modified Marine 
and Navy squadron designations to take effect on 1 Sep 46. This order actually 
made no changes to current Marine designations with the exception of author- 
izing attack squadrons, but none were formed until 1952. The only authorized 
Marine squadron designations were VMF, VMF(N), VMA, VMO, VMR, and 
VMP (there were some minor, unique exceptions). 

Marine and Navy aviation units were officially and traditionally identified 
with designations in the action-verb context (fighting, bombing), rather than ac- 
tive nouns (fighter, bomber), but many documents identify them in the latter 
context. Noun context designations were not officially adopted until 1 Aug 48, 
when fighting squadrons were redesignated “fighter,” much to the chagrin of 
old-timers. The redesignations were piecemeal, with many being made in Apr 
49. 

Spoken aviation unit numeric designations depend on the echelon. Wings, for 
example, are called Ist MAW. Groups are called, for example, MAG Eleven, 
Fourteen, Three-Four, Eight-One. The first digit of squadron designations is spo- 
ken as one number and the following two as a single number, for example, 
VMO One-Fifty-one, VMF Two-Eleven, VMB Four-Twenty-three, VMB Six- 
Twelve. 


Aviation Flying Unit From 1937 Before 1937 
Marine Aircraft Wing # MAW — 
Marine Base Defense Aircraft Wing # MBDAW — 
Marine Air Task Force (2-3 MAGs) MAGS name — 
Marine Aircraft Group MAG- A/C # 
Marine Base Defense Aircraft Group MBDAG- — 
Marine Air Support Group MASG- — 
Marine Carrier Air Group MCVG- — 
Marine Observation Group MOG- — 
Marine Glider Group MLG- = 
Marine Fighting Squadron VMF- VF- 
Marine Night Fighting Squadron VMF(N)- —_ 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron VMSB- —_ 
Marine Fighter-Bombing Squadron VMBF-* —_— 
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Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron VMTB- — 
Marine Bombing Squadron VMB- VB- 
Marine Scouting Squadron VMS- vs-* 
Marine Scouting Squadron-Reserve VMS-R VO-MR 
Marine Observation Squadron VMO- VO- 
Marine Photographic Squadron (before Nov 46)* VMD- — 
Marine Photographic Squadron (after Nov 46)* VMP- — 
Marine Utility Squadron (before Jun 44)° VMJ- VJ- 
Marine Transport Squadron (after Jun 44)° VMR- — 
Marine Glider Squadron VML- _ 
Marine Training Squadron (before Feb 45)° MTS- — 
Marine Operational Training Squadron (after Feb 45)° MOTS- —_— 
Marine Target Towing Detachment (before May 45)’ VMTD- — 
Marine Target Towing Detachment (after May 45)” VMJ- _— 


Artillery Spotting Division® ASD — 


Note: Flying squadrons designated as Replacement Training units, otherwise identified by the same 
designations as operational squadrons, might be followed by “(RT).” 

Remarks: 

*Prior to 1939, the 1st and 2d MAGs were designated Aircraft One, FMF and Aircraft Two, FMF. 

?Occasionally designated VMFB. 

°Designated Marine Patrol Squadron (VP) from 1 Jul 27 to 1 Jul 30. 

‘Photographic squadrons’ class codes were changed from VMD to VMR in Nov 46 with no title 
change. 

‘Utility squadrons (VMJ) were redesignated Transport (VMR) in Jun/Jul 44. 

°Training Squadrons were redesignated Operational Training on 1 Feb 45. 

”Target Towing Detachments’ class codes were changed from VMTD to VMJ in May 45 with no title 
change. 

SOrganized as a division in fighter-type Observation Squadrons until made separate Observation 
Squadrons and redesignated VMO in Jan 44. 


Wartime functional redesignations were common, with VMSBs, VMTBs, and 
VMBs often converted from one to another. A few VMSBs were redesignated 
VMBFs in mid-Oct 44 and redesignated back to VMSBs on 30 Dec 44. 

Marine aviation employed a wide range of ground support units. Ground 
squadrons were organized and administered and functioned as companies. Wing 
and group headquarters squadrons and service squadrons were identified by a 
hyphenated one- or two-digit suffix number matching its parent wing or group 
number. 


Aviation Ground Unit Code 

Service Group (Provisional) SerGrp-(Prov) 
Air Base Group ABG- 

Air Warning Group # AWG 
Marine Ground Control Group MGCG- 
Aviation Woman’s Reserve Group # AWRG 
Aircraft Engineering Squadron AES- 


Air Regulating Squadron! ARS- 
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MAW Service Squadron’ 

MAG and MAW Headquarters Squadrons? 
MAG Service Squadron 

Marine Service Squadron-Reserve 

Service Squadron® 

Marine Air Casual Squadron 

Air Warning Squadron* 

Marine Ground Control Intercept Squadron* 
Air Warning Squadron (Air Transportable)? 
Marine Assault Air Warning Squadron? 
Marine Tactical Air Control Squadron 
Marine Air Base Squadron 

Marine Air Depot Squadron 

Marine Aircraft Salvage and Repair Squadron 


Aviation Woman’s Reserve Squadron 


Marine Barrage Balloon Squadron® 
Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 
Base Air Detachment 

Marine Carrier Aircraft Service Detachment 


Marine Aviation Detachment 


Remarks: 
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MWSS- 

HS-(also HQ-Sdn-or Hedron-) 
SMS-(also Seron-) (SS-before 1937) 
SMS-R (SS-MR before 1937) 
SS- 

MACS- 

AWS- 

MGCIS- 

AWS(AT)- 

MAAWS- 

MTACS-(also MarTacRon-) 
MABS- 

MADS- 

MASRS- 

AWRS- 

ZMQ-(ZK-1924-29) 

LFASCU- 

BAD- 

CASD-(also MarCASD) 


MAD, (followed by station designation 
and location) 


‘Air Regulating Squadrons (ARS) were redesignated Marine Wing Service Squadrons (MWSS) in 
Jul 43, and their personnel were used to form Marine Air Casual Detachments (MACD) in 


Feb 44. 


?Group headquarters squadrons bore the parent group’s two-digit number, while wing headquarters 
squadrons had the wing’s one-digit number. Also used by headquarters squadrons assigned to 
units and organizations other than MAGs and MAWs. 

°Used by service squadrons assigned to units and organizations other than MAGs and MAWs. 

*Air Warning Squadrons (AWS) were redesignated Marine Ground Control Intercept Squadrons 


(MGCIS) on 1 Aug 46. 


°Air Warning Squadrons (Air Transportable) (AWS[AT]) were redesignated Marine Assault Air 


Warning Squadrons (MAAWS) in Jul/Aug 45. 


°Frequently identified in the same manner as ground units, for example, 1st Barrage Balloon Squad- 


ron. 


C. DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OF MARINE AVIATION 


UNITS 


C.1. Marine Aircraft Commands, Wings, and Groups 


Marine Aircraft Commands 


A number of specialized major Marine aviation commands were formed to 


control multiple wings or were equivalent to wings in responsibilities. These may 
have been assigned operational, tactical, and/or administrative responsibilities. 
Those with mainly administrative responsibilities were area-oriented. They were 
organized both overseas and in the States. Attached or assigned aviation units 
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frequently changed, but the commands usually possessed organic headquarters 
and service squadrons plus other ground service units. Examples of these com- 
mands, discussed in Chapter 9.A., include Marine Aircraft Wings, Pacific, Fleet 
Marine Force (later redesignated >); Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific; Marine 
Aircraft, South Pacific; Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Western Pacific; Marine Fleet 
Air, West Coast; Marine Corps Activity, Naval Air Bases, 11th Naval District; 
Marine Corps Air Bases, Cherry Point; and Marine Carrier Groups, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific. 

With the activation of Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic at the end of 1946, 
all Marine aviation units were placed under one of two major area commands. 
Units in the Pacific Ocean Areas were under AirFMFPac headquartered at Pearl 
Harbor, while those on the West Coast were under Marine Air, West Coast at 
El Toro, a subordinate command of AirFMFPac. East Coast units were under 
AirFMFLant at Cherry Point. The 1st and 2d Marine Aircraft Wings were sub- 
ordinate to AirFMFPac and AirFMFLant, respectively, and supported the 1st and 
2d Marine Divisions. In the event of war, the wings would deploy with the 
partner division, and the two area commands would remain behind to oversee 
the mobilization of reserve squadrons, activation of new units, unit tactical train- 
ing, personnel replacements, and administration. The small peacetime wings 
would be reinforced with mobilized reserve units and newly activated units. 


Joint Shore-Based Aircraft Commands 


A bewildering assortment of provisional joint aircraft commands, in effect, air 
task forces, was organized through the war to operationally control Marine 
Corps, Navy, Army Air Forces, and Royal New Zealand Air Force (RNZAF) 
aviation units; these are discussed in Chapter 8.B. They were typically desig- 
nated, for example, Commander, Aircraft, Solomons (ComAirSols). The term 
“Commander” was frequently deleted in documents, for example, AirSols. The 
size, composition, responsibilities, and missions of these heterogeneous com- 
mands varied greatly. Subordinate units changed often. These commands coor- 
dinated operational missions and common matériel distribution activities of 
diverse aviation units and may have been organized on a mission- or area- 
oriented basis. Training, personnel, supplies, and aviation matériel remained the 
responsibility of the attached units’ parent service. 

On 25 Jul 43, Adm William F. Halsey directed that commanders of joint aircraft 
commands be rotated between services. The commanders may have been Marine, 
Navy, USAAF, or RNZAF officers. The commanders usually retained command 
of their assigned units as well, resulting in commanders often filling two or three 
billets. The staffs, too, comprised officers from all services. While such clobbered- 
together organizations may appear unwieldy or, at best, of marginal effective- 
ness, for the most part, they performed well. One reason for this was Adm 
Halsey’s emphasis on unity of command—each commander was to “have full 
authority over all components of his force, regardless of service or nationality.” 

The larger commands were subdivided into functional subcommands such as 
fighter, strike and bomber commands, smaller mission-oriented tactical com- 
mands, or island commands to control airfields when two or more were on the 
same island. These commands were dissolved when their mission was accom- 
plished or when the war moved on to different areas. In the latter case a smaller 
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command or a specific service’s air unit would assume responsibility for the area 
and remaining aviation units. 


Marine Aircraft Wings 


Marine Aircraft Wings (MAW) were division equivalent commands consisting 
of any number of groups. They also had direct control of certain squadrons. 
Besides tactical responsibilities, wings had extensive administrative and logistical 
duties. They could also provide joint aircraft command headquarters. The 1942 
D-series aircraft wing T/O called for four aircraft groups and 14 flying squadrons 
of four different types. Actual organization of an aircraft wing deployed for 
combat could be much different, as exemplified in the following by the 1st MAW 
in Aug 43 with its elements based on Guadalcanal, Espiritu Santo, New Cale- 
donia, and Efate. Early in the war Ist MAW solely conducted combat operations 
controlling both its and 2d MAW’s groups and squadrons. The 2d MAW initially 
controlled some combat operations, but from late 1943 to mid-1944 it served 
largely as a forward deployed training command to prepare deploying units for 
combat. It resumed combat operations in mid-1944. The 4th Marine Base Defense 
Aircraft Wing (MBDAW) was formed in 1942 to protect the Hawaiian Islands, 
Midway, and the Samoas. It then conducted offensive operations in the Ellice, 
Gilbert, and Marshall Islands, resulting in its designation being changed to 4th 
MAW in Nov 44. The 3d MAW was raised in 1943 as an East Coast training 
command until it moved to Hawaii in 1944 to continue the same mission. The 
9th MAW was an East Coast training organization and remained there after the 
departure of the 3d MAW. Two wing-level organizations were formed for ad- 
ministrative, logistical, and training purposes, Marine Aircraft, Hawaiian Area 
and Marine Aircraft, South Pacific. The postwar 1st and 2d MAWs were organ- 
ized under a standard T/O, but there were minor differences between them, and 
both were understrength. 


T/O Marine Aircraft Wing, 1942 
Wing Headquarters Squadron 


1st Marine Aircraft Wing, 1943 
Wing Headquarters Squadron 


Air Regulating Squadron Air Depot Squadron 


Observation-Utility Aircraft Group 
Group Headquarters Squadron 
Observation Squadron 
Utility Squadron (x2) 

Scout-Bombing Aircraft Group 
Group Headquarters Squadron 
Group Service Squadron 
Scout-Bombing Squadron (x3) 

Fighting Aircraft Group (<2) 
Group Headquarters Squadron 
Group Service Squadron 
Fighting Squadron (x4) 


Air Repair and Salvage Squadron 

Air Base Squadron 

Photographic Squadron 

Fighting Squadron (x2) 

Fighting Squadron (Night) 

Scout-Bombing Squadron (2) 

Torpedo-Bombing Squadron (x2) 

Utility Squadron 

Marine Aircraft Group 11 
Group Headquarters Squadron 
Group Service Squadron 
Fighting Squadron (x4) 
Scout-Bombing Squadron (x2) 
Torpedo-Bombing Squadron (x2) 
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Marine Aircraft Group 12 
Group Headquarters Squadron 
Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 
Scout-Bombing Squadron 
Marine Aircraft Group 21 
Group Headquarters Squadron 
Fighting Squadron (2) 
Marine Aircraft Group 25 
Group Headquarters Squadron 
Utility Squadron (x3) 


Marine Aircraft Groups (MAG/MABDG/MASG) 


On paper, Marine Aircraft Groups (MAG) had four squadrons. The regimental- 
level commands possessed a headquarters squadron and generally a service 
squadron, their only organic units. Headquarters squadrons usually possessed a 
small number of transports and mixed types of utility aircraft for command, 
liaison, and rescue, along with a few additional spare aircraft of the types em- 
ployed by their subordinate squadrons. For allocation planning purposes, the 
squadrons were calculated at two each fighting and scout-bombing squadrons. 
In practice they could have a composite or homogeneous mix of up to 10 squad- 
rons, but a mix of 3 to 5 squadrons was common. “Composite” groups had mixed 
types of squadrons. For combat groups this could be any combination of fighting, 
scout-bombing, and torpedo-bombing squadrons. With a few exceptions, “ho- 
mogeneous” groups consisting of common or similar types of squadrons were 
not identified as such in their designations. These included (medium) bombing 
and utility/transport groups. Homogeneous groups were frequently formed of 
fighting or scout-bombing squadrons. Both composite and homogeneous groups 
operated during the war depending on tactical necessity and the scale of oper- 
ations. The mix of squadrons could change, and a composite group could become 
homogeneous. 

Marine Base Defense Aircraft Groups (MBDAG) 41-44 were organized in early 
1943. They were not assigned to the 4th MBDAW but remained in the States to 
train units for combat. MBDAGs were redesignated MAGs in Nov 44. Normal 
MAGs, organized as composite groups with fighting, scout-bombing and 
torpedo-bombing squadrons, functioned as base defense groups under 4th 
MBDAW but were not redesignated as MBDAGs. 

See C.3. this chapter for a discussion of Marine Air Support Groups (MASG) 
and Marine Carrier Groups (MCVG). There were two types of specialized groups 
with designations identifying their functional mission, for example, Marine Ob- 
servation Groups (MOG) 1 and 2 and Marine Glider Group 71 (MLG). See Chap- 
ter 8.D.2. 

At the war’s end groups began to be deactivated at a rapid pace, with many 
eliminated by Mar 46. 


C.2. Marine Flying Squadrons 


The flying squadron was the smallest unit with both tactical and administra- 
tive responsibilities and the unit with which Marine airmen most closely iden- 
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tified. It compared approximately to a battalion-level command. Squadrons were 
capable of operating independently for limited periods with service augmenta- 
tion from their parent group but normally operated as part of a group. 

Tactical squadrons, those equipped with combat aircraft, were generally or- 
ganized into a squadron headquarters, operations and intelligence, communi- 
cation, engineering and matériel (aircraft maintenance), transportation, and 
ground defense sections in addition to three or four aircraft divisions. The 
ground defense section was a platoon-size security force, not always present due 
to manpower constraints. A fighting squadron had 18 fighter planes, 40 pilots, 
10 ground officers, and about 250 enlisted men. The high ratio of pilots to aircraft 
allowed the squadron to conduct nearly continuous operations, although at any 
one time the number of operational aircraft might be as low as 12-16. Ground 
officers and selected pilots performed numerous duties as executive, operations, 
intelligence, communications, radio-radar, construction and maintenance, ord- 
nance, engineering, matériel, transportation, and mess officers plus the adjutant 
and flight surgeon. Squadrons with multiple-crew aircraft, for example, scout- 
bombing and torpedo-bombing, had additional enlisted men as aerial gunners. 
Multiengine aircraft squadrons such as bombing, utility/transport, and photo- 
graphic had up to 60 flying officers to include pilots, copilots, bombardiers, and 
navigators as required. They also possessed more enlisted men, about 460 in a 
bombing squadron, as aerial gunners, flight engineers, radio operator-gunners, 
and additional mechanics to service more engines, gun turrets, bomb sights, air 
crew equipment, and so on. 

Most tactical squadrons had 18 aircraft. In an effort to reduce the number of 
squadrons, the number of aircraft in fighting and scout-bombing squadrons was 
increased to 24 in late 1944. This permitted eight fighting and seven scout- 
bombing squadrons to be deactivated in Oct and Nov 44 (11 in 9th MAW, 4 in 
MarFAirWest) and the number of theoretical squadrons in a group to be reduced 
from four to three. Squadrons with 18 aircraft were subdivided into three divi- 
sions of six aircraft. Squadrons with 24 aircraft had four divisions. 

The number of aircraft actually assigned to a squadron was frequently higher 
or lower than specified by T/O. Squadrons with tactical missions usually had 
two or three spares—more if the operational tempo and expected opposition 
were high. By way of example, the Aug 43 aircraft holdings of Marine Aircraft 
Group 13 based in the Samoa and Ellice Islands are provided: 


Squadron = Aircraft Station 
HS-13 2 X PBY-5A, 3 X J2F-5,2 X R4D,2 X SNJ  Tutuila 
VMF-111 26 X F4F-4 Funafuti 
VMF-441 20 < F4F-4 Nanomea 
VMSB-151 19 xX SBD-4 Funafuti 
VMSB-241 21 X SBD-4 Tutuila 


Squadrons were designated as a specific type depending on the mission or 
function that it was called upon to execute or on the capability of its assigned 
aircraft. Aviation squadrons were normally equipped with a common type of 
aircraft, but a few types had mixed aircraft. 

Nontactical squadrons, those that did not shoot bullets or rockets at, or drop 
bombs or torpedoes on, the enemy, were generally considered to be observation, 
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photographic, and utility /transport. However, it must be kept in mind that there 
were no clearly defined official definitions for tactical, nontactical, operational, 
and nonoperational squadrons. 

Besides operational squadrons, numerous fighting, scout-bombing, bombing, 
and photographic squadrons served as replacement training units without any 
additional indication in their designation. These units often had a number of 
different models of aircraft to allow multiple qualification of aircrews. A few 
such replacement training units were upgraded to operational status and de- 
ployed to the theater of operations. 

Many squadrons possessed descriptive nicknames, usually fanciful, boastful, 
or threatening vengeance on the enemy. Some cleverly incorporated the com- 
mander’s name. Often reflected in the squadron’s official insignia, nicknames 
were fundamental to unit morale. These generally remained unchanged, but a 
small number of squadrons changed theirs, especially during a second tour when 
it was manned by new personnel. Sometimes new commanders changed the 
nickname. Wartime nicknames are listed with the squadrons in Chapter 9.E.1. 


Marine Fighting Squadron (VMF) 


Fighting squadrons, by far the most numerous type, were multirole units. They 
conducted air-to-air combat, combat air patrols, antiship attack, bomber escort, 
and close air support (CAS). The latter role saw them used as fighter-bombers. 
This was the main purpose for which they were intended, the support of am- 
phibious assault and ground operations by aviators trained specifically to sup- 
port the ground forces. The Navy, while also conducting CAS, was chiefly 
concerned with the former missions. Marine fighting squadrons saw their share 
of air-to-air combat, sometimes to the detriment of their main mission and the 
other missions as well. To support amphibious operations, fighting squadrons 
were frequently equipped with Navy carrier-type fighters to allow them to pro- 
vide CAS from the operations’ beginning. Other fighting squadrons were 
equipped with land-based fighters or fighters originally intended for carrier serv- 
ice but found ill suited for it, that is, the Wildcat. In 1944, most fighting squad- 
rons received two photographic reconnaissance (photo recon) fighters (F4F-3P 
and F4F-7 Wildcats, F4U-2 Corsairs, F6F-3P and F6F-5P Hellcats), replacing two 
of the standard fighters, to conduct poststrike bomb damage assessment. Fighting 
squadrons originally had 18 fighters plus spares. This was increased to 24 in late 
1944. See C.3. for VMF(CVE) squadrons employed aboard escort carriers. 


Marine Night Fighting Squadron (VMF[N]) 


Night fighting squadrons were equipped and trained to conduct interdiction 
of attacking enemy aircraft while still en route to their target and execute night 
attacks against enemy shipping. The squadrons possessed organic SCR-527A 
ground control intercept (GCI) radars, later replaced by the SCR-588. They op- 
erated closely with air warning squadrons. A GCI fighter direction center di- 
rected night fighters on intercept routes against approaching enemy aircraft. The 
fighters were equipped with IFF (Identification, Friend or Foe), very high fre- 
quency radios, and their own short-range radar to guide them on the final attack. 
The first night fighting squadrons were authorized in Jul 43, but their deploy- 
ment was initially slow. The first squadron, VMF(N)-531, was operational in the 
Solomons in Sep 43, but no more than three squadrons were overseas before 
May 44. VMF(N)-531 was originally equipped with twin-engine PV-1N Ventura 
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patrol bombers, but all others had F4U-2 Corsairs and F6F-3N and F6F-5N Hell- 
cats. At the end of the war some squadrons were equipped with F7F-3N Tiger- 
cats, but these did not see combat. VMF(N)-531 had up to 15 aircraft. 
Single-engine fighter squadrons normally had 12, while “special” squadrons had 
only 6 aircraft, but VMF(N)-532 had 34 F4U-2s. Special squadrons were intended 
to augment night fighting squadrons in a base defense role and had no additional 
identification as such. 


Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron (VMSB) 


The four scout-bombing squadrons existing at the beginning of the war had 
been created by redesignating two of the three scouting squadrons and the two 
bombing squadrons. These units were equipped with scout-bombers to conduct 
dive-bombing attacks and long-range scouting and patrol missions. As dive- 
bombers they conducted their main mission, preassault attacks on enemy targets 
and CAS for ground troops. They also flew low- and high-altitude horizontal 
bombing missions, laid smoke screens, and sprayed DDT over base areas. While 
a number of aircraft were used in the scout-bomber role, the main models were 
the SBD-series Dauntless and SB2C-series Helldivers. Some units briefly used 
F4U-4 Corsairs in 1944-45. As with fighting squadrons, scout-bombing squad- 
rons originally had 18 aircraft plus spares. This was increased to 24 in late 1944. 


Marine Fighter-Bombing Squadron (VMBF, occasionally 
designated VMFB) 


The fighter-bombing squadron grew out of the need for specialized fighters 
capable of more effective ground attack. These units were formed by redesig- 
nating and re-equipping certain scout-bombing squadrons in Oct 44, but they 
were all redesignated scout-bombing on 30 Dec 44. They were organized the 
same as fighting squadrons but equipped with ground attack versions of stan- 
dard fighters. The main modifications were provisions for heavier bomb loads 
and more armor to protect against ground fire. Standard fighters were also used, 
especially later models, which were upgraded in a similar manner. The fighter- 
bombing squadron’s main mission was CAS, but ship attack was also an impor- 
tant role. They were equipped with 24 aircraft. 


Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron (VMTB) 


Most torpedo-bombing squadrons were created by redesignating scout- 
bombing and, later, fighter-bombing squadrons. The first such units were reor- 
ganized in May 43. They seldom performed their primary mission but were used 
extensively for low- and high-altitude horizontal bombing. They were also used 
for antiship, antisubmarine, and long-range patrol missions. Due to their large 
internal ordnance capacity, they were employed to parachute supplies to combat 
troops. Torpedo-bombing squadrons were commonly assigned to base defense 
aircraft groups. They possessed 18 TBF-1C Avenger torpedo-bombers. This al- 
location was not increased in 1944 as in fighting and scout-bombing squadrons. 
See C.3. for VMTB(CVE) squadrons employed aboard escort carriers. 


Marine Bombing Squadron (VMB) 


While the Marines had possessed (light) bombing squadrons since 1937, the 
existing units were redesignated scout-bombing in 1941. The first new (medium) 
bombing squadron (VMB-413) was organized in Mar 43. The first combat mis- 
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sions were flown in May 44. The rationale for the Marines’ organizing these units 
has often been questioned. One of the few reasonable explanations is that the 
medium bombers were excess to the Army Air Forces and simply available. 
Regardless, the squadrons were effectively employed for low- and high-altitude 
horizontal bombing, long-range ship attack, and reconnaissance. The squadrons 
had 12 (15 in some cases) PBJ-1-series (B-25) Michells. 


Marine Scouting Squadron (VMS) 


Two of the three prewar scouting squadrons, VMS-1 and 2, were redesignated 
scout-bombing (VMSB) in Jul 41. The only unit to operate under this designation 
during the war was VMS-3 in the Virgin Islands. The squadron was equipped 
with J2F-2A Duck armed amphibian utility airplanes until replaced by OS2N-1 
Kingfisher observation scouts in 1942 and then SBD Dauntless scout-bombers in 
early 1944. It was deactivated in May 44. 


Marine Observation Squadron (VMO) 


There were two entirely different types of observation squadrons, both iden- 
tified as VMO. Those designated by a single digit were equipped with 12 or 14 
NE-1B or OY-1 light observation airplanes. The first four were originally organ- 
ized as 37-man Artillery Spotting Divisions (ASD) organic to the four fighter- 
type observation squadrons. The ASDs had 12 light observation airplanes; three 
were spares. They were designated, for example, ASD, VMO-155, which was the 
first such unit formed in Oct 43. The ASDs of VMO-155, 251, 351, and 951 were 
redesignated as VMO-1-4, respectively, on 15 Jan 44. Later squadrons (VMO-5- 
8) were designated as such when activated in 1944. VMO-155, 251, 351, and 951 
had 18 camera-equipped F4F-3P, F4F-7, or F6F-5P fighters. All were reorganized 
and redesignated as normal fighting squadrons (VMF) in 1944-45. Both types of 
squadrons conducted tactical reconnaissance missions in support of ground com- 
manders and directed artillery and naval gunfire. The light observation, airplane- 
equipped squadrons operated in direct support of corps and divisional artillery, 
under which control rested.* They also conducted liaison flights. The photo recon 
fighter-equipped units conducted long-range photographic and visual recon- 
naissance. 


Marine Photographic Squadron (VMD/VMP) 


The first such unit was commissioned as VMD-1 in Apr 42 and redesignated 
VMD.-154 in Sep. Three others were formed, VMD-254, 354, and 954, after much 
exchanging of designations. These squadrons were equipped with six photo re- 
con fighters and eight four-engine PB4Y-1 (B-24D) Liberator or PB4Y-2 Privateer 
patrol-bombers. The patrol-bombers conducted long-range, very high-altitude 
photographic reconnaissance. 


Marine Utility/Transport Squadron (VMJ/VMR) 


Prior to Jun 44, these squadrons were designated “Utility” (VMJ) and consisted 
of 12-15 R4D-series (C-47) Skytrain twin-engine transports, three utility trans- 
ports, and three utility airplanes. In Jun/Jul 44, they were redesignated Marine 
Transport Squadrons (VMR) and equipped with only 12 R4D-series. These were 
replaced by R5C-1 (C-46) Commando transports in VMR-252, 952, and 953 in 
Aug 44 followed by VMR-353, 352, and 253 in Feb/Mar 45. These squadrons 
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conducted cargo and troop transport, resupply and troop parachute drops, and 
medical evacuation. 


Marine Target Towing Detachment (VMTD/VMJ) 


The first Marine target towing detachments (VMTD) were formed at Ewa in 
Oct 44. Their mission was to tow aerial targets for antiaircraft gunnery and radar 
tracking practice in support of Marine AAA battalions and air warning squad- 
rons. They were equipped with JM-1 (B-26C) Marauders and R5C-1 Commandos. 
On 1 May 45, all three detachments’ codes were changed to VMJ with no title 
change. 


C.3. Marine Aircraft Carrier Units 


Perhaps one the Marine Corps’ major failings in World War II was its failure 
to aggressively demand that Marine aviation units be deployed aboard carriers. 
The primary mission of Marine aviation was “the support of the Fleet Marine 
Force in landing operations and in support of troop activities in the field.” 
Through 1943, land-based Marine aircraft adequately supported the infantry in 
the closely grouped Solomons and on New Britain, where sufficient land bases 
were within range. But 1944 was a different matter. The Central Pacific islands 
were widely separated, and airfields were at a premium. Marine units operating 
from carriers would have been able to support landing operations from the be- 
ginning. While it is true that the Navy resisted efforts to embark Marine aviation 
aboard carriers, it is also true that the Marines did not push the point. Marine 
aviation had become enamored with shooting down enemy airplanes, a principal 
USAAF mission, while carrier-based Navy aviation provided much of the close 
air support to Marine ground units. As the Fleet Marine Force battled through 
the Marshalls and Marianas, supported by the Navy and USAAF, much of the 
Marine aviation was relegated to endlessly bombing bypassed, Japanese-held 
eastern Marshall and Caroline Islands into coral dust. 

It was not until the summer of 1944 that LtGen Vandegrift, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, began to aggressively lobby for Marines aboard carriers. The 
war was expected to last into late 1946. Ground forces needed dedicated and 
specialized Marine close air support from the beginning of an operation. While 
all this made sense, the Navy initially balked, but the truth of the matter was 
that by late 1944, the Navy was hard-pressed to provide squadrons to all of its 
almost 50 escort carriers. This resulted in Marine squadrons filling gaps aboard 
fleet carriers as well. The Navy’s shortages were so severe that the scheduled 20 
Jan 45 Iwo Jima assault was postponed until 19 Feb 45. It had to await the 
deployment of eight Marine squadrons on fleet carriers in order to have sufficient 
aircraft to execute preemptive strikes in the Tokyo area. Marine escort carrier air 
units were raised in the fall of 1944, squadron training was begun, and Navy air 
support training units were formed to train Marine squadrons in CAS. The first 
units were assigned to flattops in Feb 45. 

Marine carrier-based units were deployed aboard two types of aircraft carriers: 
fleet carriers (CV) and escort carriers (CVE). Marine aviation units embarked 
aboard CVs were subordinate to the Navy carrier air group (CVG) but were the 
sole unit aboard CVEs. Other Marine aviation units frequently operated off other 
carriers but were not committed directly to combat or were merely transported 
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to fly into island bases, from which they conducted land-based combat opera- 
tions. The first Marine unit to fly combat missions from an aircraft carrier was 
Detachment, Flight Echelon, VMO-155 flying in support of the Army’s May 43 
Attu Landing (Operation LANDCRAB) from the USS Nassau (ACV-16, later rede- 
signated CVE-16). Equipped with three F4F-3P photo recon fighters, the detach- 
ment was the only FMF unit to operate in the North Pacific Area. Marine air 
combat operations were conducted off the following listed fleet carriers. See also 
Chapter 10.F. and H. 


USS Essex (CV-9)* USS Wasp (CV-18) (not to be confused with CV-7 lost earlier) 
USS Franklin (CV-13) USS Bennington (CV-20) 
USS Bunker Hill (CV-17) 


*The Essex Carrier Air Group 4 (CVG-4) was commanded by a Marine officer from Jan 45. 


Marine fighting and torpedo-bombing squadrons specifically organized to op- 
erate from escort aircraft carriers had the sole mission of direct support of ground 
units. They were designated “(CVS)” for carrier squadron. It was originally en- 
visioned that 11 CVEs would be provided to the Marine Corps, but only 6 had 
been made available by V-J Day. Marine squadrons operating from fleet carriers 
retained their standard organization and were not redesignated “(CVS).” 

Carrier units were controlled by three echelons of command, all of which in- 
cluded “group” in their designations and can be confusing. These units were 
subordinate to Marine Carrier Groups, Aircraft, FMFPac established on 21 Oct 
44. It controlled Marine Air Support Groups (MASG) 48 and 51 (the latter never 
deployed aboard carriers) during unit training. The MASGs were each respon- 
sible for four Marine Carrier Groups (MCVG), of which 16 were formed. MASG- 
48’s MCVGs were each embarked aboard four Commencement Bay-class CVEs 
assigned to a six-carrier division. The other two ships of Carrier Division 27 
hosted Navy aviation units to fly antisubmarine and combat air patrols. Each 
MCVG had a VMF(CVS) with 16 FM-2 (or F4U-1) and two F6F-5P (photo recon) 
fighters, a VMTB(CVS) with 12 TBM torpedo-bombers, and a Marine Carrier 
Aircraft Service Detachment (CASD) for centralized maintenance. The latter were 
components of the MASG, until actually assigned to a carrier. There was no 
MCVG headquarters; the senior squadron commander served in this billet. The 
USS Block Island (CVE-106, not to be confused with CVE-21 lost earlier) was 
equipped with a height-finder radar and could support night fighters. Its 
VMF(CVS)-511 was equipped with 10 FM-2 (or F4U-1), eight F6F-3N night, and 
two F6F-5P photo recon fighters. 

MASG-51 (2d Division, Marine Carrier Groups) was not committed to combat, 
but MASG-48, headquartered aboard USS Block Island, was (its MCVG-3 saw only 
very limited combat): 


MCVG-1 MCVG-2 MCVG-3 MCVG-4 

USS Block Island USS Gilbert Islands USS Vella Gulf USS Cape Gloucester (CVE- 
(CVE-106) (CVE-107) (CVE-111) 109) 

VMF(CVS)-511 VMF(CVS)-512 VMF(CVS)-513 VMF(CVS)-351 


VMTB(CVS)-233 VMTB(CVS)-143 VMTB(CVS)-234 VMTB(CVS)-132 
CASD-1 CASD-2 CASD-3 CASD-4 
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The two Navy aviation-staffed CVEs rounding out the division were the USS 
Kula Gulf (CVE-108) and USS Siboney (CVE-112). It was planned for eight CVEs 
with MCVGs embarked to provide CAS during the invasion of Japan. MCVG-5 
and 6 were embarked on USS Salerno Bay and USS Puget Sound on V-J Day but 
did not see combat. MCVG-7 and 8 were not embarked aboard CVEs until Nov 
45. 


MCVG-5 MCVG-6 MCVG-7 MCVG-8 
USS Salerno Bay USS Puget Sound USS Rendova USS Point Cruz 
(CVE-110) (CVE-113) (CVE-114) (CVE-119) 


VMF(CVS)-514. = VMF(CVS)-321 = VMF(CVE)-216 = VMF(CVS)-217 
VMTB(CVS)-144 VMTB(CVS)-454 VMTB(CVS)-624 VMTB(CVS)-464 
CASD-5 CASD-6 CASD-7 CASD-8 


Besides carrier operations, another shipboard aviation initiative was consid- 
ered. The U.S. Navy was impressed by the IJN’s use of float planes for attack 
and reconnaissance from undeveloped forward island bases lacking airfields. It 
was proposed that twin float-equipped Marine scout-bombers and fighters (pre- 
sumably, Curtiss XSB2C-2 Helldivers and Grumman F4F-65 Wildcats) be based 
on specially built seaplane tenders to support advanced base operations. Four 
Currituck-class seaplane tenders (AV-7, 11-13) were built between 1944 and 1945 
for this role and fitted with flush-deck catapults. This plan was never imple- 
mented, however. 


C.4. Marine Aviation Ground Units 


Marine aviation ground squadrons and other units provided direct support 
to ground combat units. Included among these were barrage balloon, air warn- 
ing, and landing force air support control units. Other aviation ground units 
provided service and administrative support to aviation units and included 
headquarters, service, air regulating, air depot, and repair and salvage squad- 
rons. 


Barrage Balloon Units (ZMQ) 


While technically flying units, they are discussed here due to the manner in 
which they were employed. The first Marine kite balloon unit was the Balloon 
Detachment, Heavy Artillery Force, Advance Base Force from Jun 1918 to Apr 
1919. Briefly, in the early 1920s, two or three kite balloons were assigned to 
(fighting) Squadrons D and F. A second unit, Marine Balloon Observation Squad- 
ron 1 (ZK-1M), was formed in 1924 and served until Dec 1929. On the eve of 
World War II, the Navy specified a need for Marine-manned barrage balloon 
units to defend island advance naval bases in conjunction with defense battal- 
ions. Marine Barrage Balloon Squadrons 1 and 2 (ZMQ-1 and 2) were activated 
in Oct 41 at Quantico. The other four squadrons were formed at New River 
between Apr and Nov 42. A squadron was organized into four balloon sections 
with six balloons each and armed with 12 each .50-caliber and .30-caliber water- 
cooled machine guns for air and ground defense. In Mar 43, a 90mm antiaircraft 
gun battery was assigned experimentally to some squadrons, as it was realized 
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that guns provided a more effective defense than balloons. Balloons tended to 
signal the location of valuable targets to enemy aircraft and were frequently 
accused of being more hazardous to friendly aircraft than enemy. ZMQ-1, 5, 
and 6 were attached to IMAC Barrage Balloon Group at Nouméa, New Cale- 
donia, from Feb to Dec 43. ZMQ-3 served at Guadalcanal from Sep 42 to Feb 43 
before joining IMAC Barrage Balloon Group. ZMQ-2 and 4 were assigned to 
Defense Force, Samoan Group from 1942 to 1943. The squadrons were ordered 
disbanded on 1 Jul 43, and in the fall all were fully involved in antiaircraft gun 
training, and the balloons were secured. The Army agreed to assume the bar- 
rage balloon responsibility for Navy bases, and the Marine squadrons were de- 
activated between Aug and Dec 43. Most personnel were transferred to defense 
battalions. 


Air Warning Units (AWS/AWS[AT]/MAA WS/GCIS/MBA WS; 
AWG/MGCG) 


Air Warning Squadrons 1 and 2 were activated in Sep 43 at MCAS, Cherry 
Point, as were all later squadrons. AWS-3 through 18 and 20 were organized by 
Aug 44 (no AWS-19 was activated). Radar training was provided by the Signal 
Battalion, Marine Barracks, Quantico. It was established there on 29 Jul 41 and 
moved to Camp Lejeune on 10 Oct 42. AWSs were initially organized to provide 
radar air warning only. On 1 Oct 43, it was ordered that they be reorganized 
and equipped to also provide ground control intercept (GCI) and fighter direc- 
tion centers. AWSs were equipped with SCR-270 and 527A radars to provide 
early warning of approaching enemy aircraft and night fighter direction control, 
respectively. The latter replaced the SCR-588, which required a permanent con- 
crete installation. In late 1944 and early 1945 four squadrons were activated as 
Air Warning Squadrons (Air Transportable) (AWS[AT]) 5, 10, 15, and 20. In Aug 
44, they were redesignated as Marine Assault Air Warning Squadrons 
(MAAWS). They were equipped with SCR-602 lightweight warning radars. All 
MAAWSs were deactivated in Nov 44. Two Air Warning Groups (1st and 2d 
AWG) were commissioned to oversee the formation, training, and replacements 
for the AWSs. Both had a Headquarters and Service Squadron. In Aug 45, these 
squadrons were redesignated Marine Tactical Air Control Squadrons with com- 
mand and control, administrative, and service responsibilities. On 1 Aug 46, the 
remaining squadrons (AWS-1, 7, 11-13, 16-18) were redesignated Marine 
Ground Control Intercept Squadrons and redesignated MGCIS-1-8, respectively. 
The AWGs were redesignated Marine Ground Control Groups (MGCG-1 and 2) 
at the same time. 


Landing Force Air Support Control Units (LFASCU) 


The need for ground air control of close support aircraft (defined as within 
1,000 yards of the front) was realized on Guadalcanal when inexperienced in- 
fantry officers struggled to direct aircraft with inadequate tactical radios. The 
training of dedicated Air Liaison Parties (ALP) was begun in Feb 43. The concept 
was first attempted in May 43 during the Attu Island assault in the Aleutians. 
A Marine aviation officer trained four naval gun fire observation teams as air 
support directors to control Army and Navy aircraft from the ground. In Jul 43, 
1st MAW trained ALPs on New Georgia to support the 3d Marine and 43d 
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Infantry Divisions on Bougainville and the 8th NZ Brigade Group in the Treasury 
Islands during Nov 43. ALPs were employed in all subsequent operations. A 
formal six-week air liaison course was established at Amphibious Training Base, 
Coronado. 

Landing Force Air Support Control Units 1-4 (LFASCU-1-4) were commis- 
sioned between Nov 44 and Jan 45 at MCAS, Ewa. These units provided air 
support control and communications when the amphibious phase of an assault 
ended and the land phase began. A typical LFASCU consisted of 22 officers and 
65 enlisted men commanded by a colonel. Provisional Air Support Command, 
FMFPac was formed in Oct 44 at Ewa. It was disbanded in Apr 45, and Com- 
mander, Marine Air Support Control Units, Amphibious, Pacific (ComMASCU, 
PhibsPac) was formed to handle administrative functions. A detachment of 
LFASCU-1 served on Iwo Jima. LFASCU-1-3 served on Okinawa under Com- 
manding Officer, LFASCUs. The LFASCUs were deactivated by Mar 46, but the 
concept was perpetuated by postwar tactical air control parties. 


Headquarters Squadrons (HS, HQ-Sdn, or Hedron) 


Various Marine aviation commands, wings, groups, air stations, and auxiliary 
aviation facilities possessed headquarters squadrons. These squadrons, analo- 
gous to ground combat unit headquarters companies, provided staff, adminis- 
trative, and specialized services. The Marine aircraft group headquarters 
squadron is provided as an example of such an organization: group and squad- 
ron headquarters, operations and intelligence, communications, fighter direction, 
aerological, photographic, ground defense, and flight sections plus a large ord- 
nance division. The flight section maintained a few transports and mixed types 
of utility aircraft for group command, liaison, and rescue duties. A typical 
strength was six officers, five warrant officers, and 245 enlisted men. A group 
headquarters squadron, together with its corresponding service squadron, could 
operate an airfield and base camp for group personnel. A wing headquarters 
squadron was organized into wing and squadron headquarters, operations, in- 
telligence, personnel, matériel, and five special staff sections. 


Service Squadrons (SMS, SS, or Seron) 


Service squadrons assigned to Marine aircraft groups (SMS) and other 
commands (SS) provided supply, personnel, and maintenance support. The 
group service squadron is provided as an example organization: squadron 
headquarters, base upkeep, (ground) transport, and supply sections plus a large 
salvage and repair division. This division was divided into headquarters, air- 
craft, engines, instruments, propellers, parachutes, shops, and salvage sections. 
A typical SMS strength was 35 officers, seven warrant officers, and 362 enlisted 
men. The SMS maintenance and repair elements could operate under central- 
ized control or be detached to subordinate operational squadrons stationed at 
outlying airfields. See the following for the evolution of Marine Wing Service 
Squadrons from Air Regulating Squadrons and then to Marine Air Casual De- 
tachments. (Groups originally had a single headquarters and service squadron, 
but these were split into two squadrons by order of the Commandant on 29 
Jun 42.) 
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Air Regulating Squadron/Marine Wing Service Squadron (ARS/ 
MWSS) 


The first ARS were formed in Jul 42 to relieve the growing administrative 
burden on 2d MAW at its port of embarkation. The 1st MAW was directed to 
form an ARS as well. These received and forwarded personnel, supplies, and 
matériel for wing units but did not deploy overseas and remained at San Diego 
under the Service Group, AirFMFPac (later, Personnel Group). As aviation per- 
sonnel returned from overseas tours, the ARSs were given the additional duty 
of processing them. The ARSs were redesignated Marine Wing Service Squad- 
rons (MWSS) in Jul 43. On 10 Feb 45, the MWSSs were reduced to cadre strength. 
Their personnel were transferred to the new Marine Air Casual Squadrons bear- 
ing the same numbers and continued the same missions. At the end of the war 
the MWSSs were brought back to strength and assigned directly to MAWs. They 
were deactivated between 1945 and 1947. 


Marine Air Casual Squadron (MACS) 


MACSs, formed from the assets of the inactive MWSSs, served to process re- 
placement personnel from training units and schools to new operational units in 
the States or for overseas deployment. All were assigned the Personnel Group, 
Marine Fleet Air, West Coast. 


D. MARINE CORPS AIR STATIONS 


The original FMF aviation bases were located at Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Virginia, and Naval Air Station (NAS), San Diego, California, both of which 
remained in use by the Marines through World War II. Marine aviation units 
frequently shared other Stateside NASs with their Navy counterparts. A number 
of Marine Corps Air Stations (MCAS), numerous Marine Corps Auxiliary Air 
Facilities (MCAAF), Marine Corps Air Facilities (MCAF), and outlying airfields 
were established just prior to and during the war. Each MCAS and MCAAF 
possessed a headquarters squadron designated, for example, Headquarters 
Squadron, MCAS, Cherry Point, North Carolina. Marine Corps air stations were 
named after a nearby city or geographic feature. The dividing line between the 
following listed East and West Coast stations is the Mississippi River. 


D.1. East Coast Marine Air Stations 
MCAS, Cherry Point, NC 


Construction of this massive base complex began on 6 Aug 41 with a huge 
main airfield 30 miles northeast of New River/Camp Lejeune and 16 miles south- 
east of New Bern. It became the main Marine air station and “eagle nest” on the 
East Coast. It was first known as Air Facilities under Development at Cherry 
Point. On 4 Sep 41, it was redesignated Air Facilities under Development at 
Cunningham Field (named after 1st Lieut Alfred A. Cunningham, first Marine 
aviator). The station was commissioned on 20 May 42 and named after a local 
post office, closed since 1935. Traditionally referred to as “CP,” it eventually 
included numerous auxiliary and outlying airfields. On 21 Sep 44, a command 
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designated Marine Corps Air Bases, Cherry Point, North Carolina (MCAB’s CP), 
was established to administer all Cherry Point facilities and outlying airfields. 
Aviators received ground combat orientation at Cherry Point’s Camp Larkin 
(named after LtCol Claude A. Larkin, Marine aviator). 

MCAB’s CP controlled six area Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Facilities 
(MCAAPF). “Field” was frequently deleted when referring to these facilities’ 
names. The parenthesized dates are when the fields were occupied and vacated 
by flying units: 


MCAAF, Atlantic Field, Beaufort,* NC MCAAF, Kinston Field, Kinston, NC 


(May 43—Mar 45) (Feb 44-Apr 46) 

MCAAF, Bogue Field, Moorehead, NC MCAAF, Camp Lejeune,t NC 
(Apr 43-Jan 46) (Apr 43-present) 

MCAAF, Congaree Field, Columbia, SC +MCAAF, Oak Grove Field, NC 
(May 44—Sep 45) (Oct 43-Aug 46) 


*Pronounced “Bewfort.” 
tRenamed from MB, New River on 20 Dec 42; aka Peterfield Point Airfield. 


Smaller outlying airfields were located at Beauford, South Carolina; Greenville 
(Jan 44-Jul 45) (transferred to the navy in 1945 and returned to the USMC as 
MCAAF, Beaufort on 1960); New Bern (Oct 43—-Aug 44); Washington; and Wil- 
son, North Carolina. Pollochsville, North Carolina, temporarily housed a squad- 
ron from Apr to Aug 43. MCAS, Edenton (next) was made subordinate to 
MCAB’s Cherry Point in Dec 44. 


MCAS, Edenton, North Carolina 


First designated Marine Corps Glider Base, Edenton, construction began on 10 
Aug 42. It was commissioned as an air station on 13 Jul 43, after the glider 
program was terminated, and occupied in Oct 43. An outlying airfield existed at 
Emporia. The air station was placed under MCAB’s Cherry Point on 1 Dec 44. 
On 26 Feb 45, it was transferred to the Navy. It was reopened in Feb 49 to 
accommodate MAG-15 redeploying from MCAS, Ewa, Oahu. 


MCAS, Parris Island, South Carolina 


Page Field was established in 1928 and named after Capt Arthur H. Page Jr. 
on 19 Sep 38 (pioneer in instrument flying; died in Thompson Trophy Race in 
1930). It was designated on 5 Oct 40 as an outlying field for MCAS, Quantico, 
Virginia. It was redesignated MCAS, Parris Island on 1 Dec 41. Georgetown 
Airport, 105 miles northeast, was designated an outlying airfield in Apr 44 as an 
en route field to MCAB, CP. 


MCAS, Quantico, Virginia 


Brown and Turner Fields were established in 1922 and 1 Jul 36, respectively, at 
MB, Quantico. Brown Field was first established in 1919 as Airfields No. 1 and 
2, the Corps’ first airfield. Brown (named after 2dLieut Walter V. Brown, who 
died in a crash) and Turner (named after Col Thomas C. Turner, former Director 
of Marine Aviation) Fields together were redesignated MCAS, Quantico on 1 
Dec 41. It was redesignated MCAF, Quantico in Nov 76. 
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D.2. West Coast Marine Air Stations 
MCAS, El Centro, California 


Located 125 miles east of San Diego at the town of El Centro in the Imperial 
Valley, the expansion of two existing civilian airfields began on 15 May 42. Ac- 
tivated on 23 Jul 43, the base served to train deploying aviation units until va- 
cated in May 46 and transferred to the Navy. 


MCAS, El Toro, California 


Construction began on 3 Aug 42 on this base 8 miles from Santa Ana, 50 miles 
south of Los Angeles. Established on the former Irvine Ranch, it was originally 
known as Santa Ana Field. It was commissioned on 17 Mar 43 to become the 
largest Marine air station and the West Coast “eagle nest.” Its auxiliary fields 
included Chino Field at Ontario, Rayan Field at Hemet, and Gillespie Field (for- 
mer Marine parachute training site at Camp Gillespie) northeast of San Diego. 
In late 1945, El Toro was designated as a permanent station and remained op- 
erational as the only Marine Corps air station on the West Coast. It was closed 
in 1999, and all activities were transferred to MCAS, Miramar. 


Marine Corps Air Depot, Miramar, California 


This airfield was established as Marine Corps Air Base, Kearney Mesa, San 
Diego on 1 Mar 43. It was approximately 14 miles north of San Diego. The base 
was redesignated Marine Corps Air Depot (MCAD), Miramar (Spanish for “be- 
side the sea”) on 2 Dec 43 to prevent confusion with the adjacent Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station, Camp Kearny (commissioned 20 Feb 43, but in use since 1932). Mir- 
amar provided depot support to Marine aviation units preparing for overseas 
deployment as well as unit basing. On 1 May 46, the depot was redesignated 
MCAS, Miramar absorbing NAAS, Camp Kearney at the same time. The former 
NAAS was transferred back to the Navy on 30 Jun 47. Miramar was vacated by 
the Marines in Jul 47 and transferred back to the Navy in Apr 52 and then back 
to the Marine Corps in Aug 94. 


MCAS, Santa Barbara, California 


This field began life as the Santa Barbara Municipal Airport at Goleta, 70 miles 
northwest of Los Angeles, in the mid-1930s. The Marines first based aviation 
units there in Jun 42, and it was generally known as Goleta Field. Expansion 
construction began by the Marines on 29 May 42. It was commissioned as MCAS, 
Santa Barbara (aka St. Barbara) on 4 Dec 42 and vacated in Feb 46. 


MCAS, Mojave, California 


Expanding an existing civilian airport outside Mojave City, some 75 miles 
north of Los Angeles, construction began on 1 Jul 42. It was commissioned on 1 
Jan 43 and vacated in Sep 45. 


MCAS, Eagle Mountain Lake, Texas 


Construction began on 24 Jul 42, and the base was commissioned on 1 Dec 42 
northwest of Fort Worth as Marine Corps Glider Base, Eagle Mountain Lake. The 
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base was transferred to the Navy on 30 Jun 43, when the Corps terminated its 
glider program, but was reassigned to the Marine Corps on 1 Apr 44 and used 
for night fighter training. Rhome Field was an auxiliary field seven miles north. 
The station was vacated in Feb 46. 


NAS, San Diego, California 


Naval Air Station, San Diego, besides being the “Birthplace of Naval Aviation,” 
played an important role for Marine aviation, including administration, training, 
logistics support, and unit basing. The Station was established in Nov 1917 and 
initially shared with the Army Air Corps. The Navy gained sole control of the 
station in 1935, and it became the largest naval air station. It was located on 
North Island in San Diego Bay. For this reason it was often referred to as NAS, 
North Island, but it was not officially redesignated as such until 1955. Naval Air 
Center, San Diego was established there on 12 Oct 42 to control naval aviation 
facilities in southern California. Included was Commander, Marine Squadrons, 
NAS, San Diego, established in Jun 40 to oversee Marine aviation units based at 
the station. 


Marine Corps Air Facilities 


A few Marine Corps Air Facilities (MCAF), capable of housing an aircraft 
group, were established in areas sometimes far removed from the concentrations 
of Marine Corps air stations in southern California and the Carolinas. The par- 
enthesized dates are when the field was occupied and vacated by Marine flying 
units: 


MCAF, Corvallis, Oreg (Army Air Field turned over to USMC in Apr 44-Sep 44; turned 
over to USN on 1 Jun 45) 

MCAF, Newport, Ark (May 44-Jul 45) 

MCAF, Walnut Ridge, Ark (Sep 44—Mar 45) 

MCAAF, Camp Kearney, Calif (aka Marine Corps Air Base) (Apr 43-Jan 45) 


D.3. Overseas Air Stations and Bases 


The Marines employed scores of airfields across the Pacific built by Seabees, 
Marine, and Army engineers. Often they were jointly constructed and main- 
tained. Others, captured from the Japanese, inevitably needed completion or ma- 
jor improvements. Many airfields were operated by the Navy, and others were 
shared with U.S. Army Air Forces and Allied air force units. These could range 
from fully established naval air station complexes boasting all the required amen- 
ities to crude grass, packed coral, or pierced steel planking (PSP or Marston 
landing mats) stripes hacked out of a jungle or bulldozed across an island barely 
large enough to accommodate it. An alphabetical listing of island airfields from 
which Marine Corps aviation units operated in the Pacific Theater is found at 
the end of Chapter 9.1. 


MCAS, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


The existing Marine Corps Air Facility (MCAF), Bourne Field, was 2 miles west 
of Charlotte Amalie (capital of U.S. Virgin Islands). The facility was commis- 
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sioned on 1 Sep 35 and named after Maj Louis T. Bourne, the first individual to 
fly nonstop from the United States (Florida) to Nicaragua. It was redesignated 
MCAF, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands (FPO NY 38), on 1 Dec 41. On 4 Mar 43, it 
was made a part of Navy Operating Base, St. Thomas. On 1 Jul 44, it was re- 
designated MCAS, St. Thomas. Included with the MCAS was a seaplane base at 
adjacent Lindbergh Bay and a leased emergency field on Anguilla Island, Lee- 
ward Islands, a British possession some 120 miles east. The MCAS was redesig- 
nated MCAF, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, on 8 Aug 47 and closed on 16 Feb 48. 


MCAS, Ewa, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii 


Located 17 miles west of Pearl Harbor on Oahu, what was to become a massive 
Marine air station was originally established as the Navy’s Ewa Mooring Mast 
Field (pronounced “Eh-vah”) in 1925. Three of the four dirigibles, USS Shenandoah 
(ZR-1), Arkon (ZRS-4), and Macom (ZRS-5), available for basing there crashed in 
1925/33/35, resulting in the termination of the Navy’s airship program. Up- 
grading to full air station status began in Sep 40 for Navy use. Instead, it was 
commissioned as Marine Corps Air Station, Ewa, Oahu, TH (FPO SF 61), on 3 
Feb 41, becoming operational in Jun. It served as the main Marine aviation fa- 
cility in the Hawaii area. Marine aviation units also used Naval Air Stations, 
Barber’s Point (“BP”) (located immediately to the southwest of Ewa) and Kane- 
ohe Bay on Oahu. In Mar 49 all Marine aviation activities in Hawaii were con- 
centrated at Naval Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, TH, and Ewa was closed on 
18 Jun 52. 


Marine Corps Air Bases, Guadalcanal, Ulithi, and Peleliu 
Islands 


Three fully developed Marine Corps Air Bases (MCAB) were established in 
the Pacific: 


Marine Corps Air Base FPO 
MCAB, Henderson Field, Guadalcanal Island (15 Oct 42—Mar 45) SF 145 
MCAB, Ulithi Island, Caroline Islands (Dec 44-Sep 45) SF 3011 
MCAB, Peleliu Island, Palau Islands (Oct 44—Dec 45) SF 3252 
NOTES 


1. VS-14M operated from the USS Saratoga (CV-3), and VS-15M flew from the USS 
Lexington (CV-2). 

2. While habitually flying low and slowly directly over enemy positions and sometimes 
receiving hits, not a single Marine light observation airplane was shot down in World 
War II. 


8 
Marine Corps Aviation Units 


A. Marine Aircraft Commands 

A.1. Pacific Theater Aircraft Commands 

A.2. Continental United States Aircraft Commands 
B. Joint Shore-Based Aircraft Commands 


O 


Marine Aircraft Wings 
D. Marine Aircraft Groups 
D.1. Marine Aircraft, Base Defense Aircraft, and Air Support Groups 
D.2._ Miscellaneous Marine Aviation Groups 
D.3. Marine Air Task Force Groups 
E. Marine Flying Squadrons and Detachments 
E.1. Three-Digit Marine Flying Squadrons 
E.2. One-Digit Marine Flying Squadrons 
E.3. Marine Flying Detachments 
F. Marine Aviation Ground, Service, and Training Units 
F.1. Marine Aviation Ground Units 
F.2.. Marine Air Base and Service Units 
F3. Marine Aviation Training Units 


Marine and Navy aviation employed a bewildering array of acronyms and ab- 
breviations to identify commands and organizations. These are provided here as 
a ready reference. 


MAWPacFMF Marine Aircraft Wings, Pacific, Fleet Marine Force became: 
AirFMFPac Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
AirFMFWesPac Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Western Pacific 


ComAirPac (USN) Commander, U.S. Naval Air Forces, Pacific Fleet became: 
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ComAFPacFlt (USN) Commander, Air Forces, Pacific Fleet 
ComAirSoPac (USN) Commander, Aircraft, South Pacific 
MarAirSoPac or MASP Marine Aircraft, South Pacific 
MAHA Marine Aircraft, Hawaiian Area 


MarFAirWest or MFAWC_ Marine Fleet Air, West Coast became: 
MarAirWest or MAWC Marine Air, West Coast 


Naval aviation, too, was organized into a complex and evolving array of com- 
mands, of which two in particular oversaw Marine aviation organizations in the 
Pacific Theater: 


Commander, U.S. Naval Air Forces, Pacific Fleet 

Commander, Aircraft, Pacific (ComAirPac) was activated upon redesignation 
of the U.S. Fleet to U.S. Pacific Fleet on 1 Feb 41 from Commander, Aircraft, 
Battle Force, U.S. Fleet. On 1 Sep 42, it was redesignated Commander, U.S. Naval 
Air Forces, Pacific Fleet (ComAFPac). Located first at Pearl Harbor and from 
May 42 on Ford Island, it coordinated all PacFlt aviation elements (Navy and 
Marine); formulated policy on organization, maintenance, and employment; al- 
located aircraft, matériel, and personnel; oversaw unit advanced tactical training 
and combat readiness; recommended distribution of aviation units; and advised 
CINCPAC on all aviation-related matters. It was the type command for all fleet 
aircraft and surface vessels assigned to the aeronautical organization. Subordi- 
nate to it was Naval Air Center, Hawaiian Islands, which controlled all area 
Navy and Marine aviation facilities. 


Commanders 

RearAdm Aubrey W. Fitch 1-15 Sep 42 
RearAdm Leigh Noyes 15 Sep-14 Oct 42 
ViceAdm John H. Towers 14 Oct 42-28 Feb 44 
RearAdm Charles A. Pownall 28 Feb-17 Aug 44 
RearAdm George D. Murphy 17 Aug 44-20 Jul 45 


RearAdm Alfred E. Montgomery 20 Jul 45-31 Aug 46 


Commander, Aircraft, South Pacific 

The principal joint operational command controlled by ComAirPac/Com- 
AFPac, was ComAirSoPac, established on 20 May 42. Headquartered at Pearl 
Harbor, it controlled MarAirSoPac (1st and 2d MAWs), Navy ComFAirSoPac, 
Thirteenth Air Force, and RNZAF land-based aircraft. ComAirSoPac retained 
direct control of the South Pacific Combat Air Transport Service and Navy and 
USAAF aircraft employed for long-range sea search. As the war moved forward, 
Air, South Pacific (Task Group 11.3) became an aviation logistical command on 
15 Jun 44. While normally under Navy command, MajGen Ralph J. Mitchell, 
USMC, served as acting commander from 8 Oct to 16 Nov 43. 

Two Naval aviation commands on the West Coast were important to Marine 
aviation. Both Commander, Naval Air Forces, Pacific and Commander, Fleet Air, 
West Coast oversaw Marine aviation units. Both commands were located at NAS, 
San Diego, which also housed Marine aviation units. 
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Additional information regarding wartime aircraft command, wing, group, 
and squadron commanders, stations, and movements can be found in Robert 
Sherrod’s History of Marine Aviation in World War II, Appendix IX, Unit Sketches. 


A. MARINE AIRCRAFT COMMANDS 


Commanders are shown for major headquarters only during the wartime pe- 
riod. 


A.1. Pacific Theater Aircraft Commands 


Marine Aircraft Wings, Pacific, Fleet Marine Force/Aircraft, 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 


To provide a headquarters to oversee Marine aviation units, on 3 Jul 42 the 
commandant ordered a command echelon organized under CINCPAC to control 
wings in the Pacific Theater. Marine Aircraft Wings, Pacific, Fleet Marine Force 
(MAWPacFMBP) was activated at NAS, San Diego on 7 Aug 42. Its Headquarters 
Squadron was activated on 15 Aug. It was subordinate to ComAFPac and ad- 
ditionally designated Task Force 59.11. MAWPacFMF was responsible for the 
administration, organization, and supply of personnel and equipment to the 1st 
and 2d MAWs, and 4th MBDAW, except for units assigned to some specific task 
forces. Marine Aircraft, Hawaiian Area (MAHA) was assigned from Sep 43, 
which see. The 3d MAW was assigned on 8 May 44, replacing MAHA. Marine 
Aircraft, South Pacific also served under MAWPacFMF from Apr 43 to Jul 44. 
MAWPacFMF operated in split echelons with its Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Squadron located at MCAS, Ewa (arriving 16 Sep and 4 Oct 42, respec- 
tively) and Service Group, which see, at Camp Kearney, California. The 
continued expansion of Marine aviation led to the need for a broader command 
capability. 

MAWPacFMF was redesignated Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific (Air- 
FMFPac) on 16 Sep 44 as an associated command to FMFPac, itself activated on 
17 Sep 44. As originally conceived on 31 Aug 44, this command was to be des- 
ignated FMF Air, Pacific, but this designation was ordered deleted from the 
proposed FMFPac organization chart on 7 Sep, and the AirFMFPac designation 
was assigned on the day of activation by order of commander in Chief, U.S. 
Fleet. The change in title was indicative of the command’s closer association with 
FMFPac. AirFMFPac was a type command responsible for all aspects of man- 
aging Marine aviation units in the Pacific Theater under ComAFPac, including 
operational control of aircraft. This arrangement greatly improved coordination 
with CINCPAC. 

The Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th MAWSs served under AirFMFPac. Two smaller spe- 
cialized commands were formed under AirFMFPac in Oct 44: Provisional Air 
Support Command, AirFMFPac (ProvASC) and Marine Carrier Groups, Air- 
FMFPac (MCVG) (see A.2.). From Nov 44 to Apr 45, AirFMFPac maintained 
Commanding General, Forward Area, AirFMFPac to control deployed units un- 
der MajGen Thomas J. Cushman. 

After the war AirFMFPac remained stationed at MCAS, Ewa. Its MAG-24 was 
forward-deployed on Guam. In Dec 46, all Marine aviation units in the Pacific 
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and on the West Coast were placed under AirFMFPac control. In Apr 49, Air- 
FMFPac relocated to Barber’s Point, Oahu, and then to El Toro, California, on 12 
May. From that point there was no allowance for Headquarters Squadron, 
AirFMFPac, and its personnel and functions were combined with Headquarters 
Squadron, 1st MAW. This status was maintained until the Korean War. 


Commanding Generals 


MajGen Ross E. Rowell 15 Aug 42 
MajGen Francis P. Mulcahy 16 Sep 44 
MajGen James T. Moore 23 Feb 45 


Marine Aircraft, South Pacific 


By early 1943 the subordinate units of Ist and 2d MAWSs had become so in- 
termingled during forward deployment that control had become increasingly 
difficult. While Ist MAW maintained operational control of these units, its staff 
had to be rotated at intervals due to the intense operational tempo. MarAirSoPac, 
or MASP, was formed by 1st MAW on 21 Apr 43 in the Russell Islands with 
Commanding General, lst MAW dual-hatted as Commanding General, Mar- 
AirSoPac and subordinate to MAWPacFMF. MarAirSoPac was an ad hoc wing- 
level command intended to provide administrative and logistical support to 1st 
and 2d MAWs, MAG-21, Marine air depots, repair and salvage squadrons, photo 
recon squadrons, and other miscellaneous Marine aviation units in the South 
Pacific. It also had direct control of MAG-11, 25, and 61 at different times and 
was responsible for the defense of Espiritu Santo and New Caledonia. Its per- 
sonnel were drawn from 1st MAW’s Headquarters and Service Squadrons. Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Squadron, MarAirSoPac were formerly approved by 
the Commandant on 9 Dec 43, and Commanding General, Ist MAW was directed 
to assume command of MarAirSoPac; a new commander was assigned to Ist 
MAW. Headquarters and Headquarters Squadron, MarAirSoPac were formerly 
activated on 1 Feb 44, even though they already existed. MarAirSoPac was de- 
activated on 31 Jul 44, and its support duties were assumed by Marine Air Base 
Squadron 1, Ist MAW and SMS-11, 2d MAW. 


Commanding Generals 
MajGen Ralph J. Mitchell 21 Apr 43 
BGen Claude A. Larkin 15 Jun 44 


Marine Aircraft, Hawaiian Area 


MAHA was formed as a wing-level command at Ewa by MAWPacFMF on 1 
Sep 43. It administered Marine aviation units defending the Hawaiian Islands 
and the outlying islands of Midway, Palmyra, and Johnston after the departure 
of the 4th MBDAW in Aug. This released MAWPacFMF from an administrative 
burden and allowed it to focus on the units deployed to combat zones. MAHA 
was assigned to MAWPacFMF but was operationally subordinate to the Hawai- 
ian Sea Frontier. MAHA was disbanded on 8 May 44, when 3d MAW assumed 
its assets and duties. 
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Assigned Marine Aircraft Groups: 15, 22, and 23 
Commanders 


Col Lawrence T. Burke 1 Sep 43 
Col Walter G. Farrell 3 Dec 43 


A.2. Continental United States Aircraft Commands 


Marine Fleet Air, West Coast/Marine Air, West Coast, 
AirFMFPac 


MarFAirWest was activated on 22 Jan 43 at NAS, San Diego to administer, 
train, and equip Marine aviation units on the West Coast. In Apr, all Marine 
aviation units on the West Coast were relieved from FMF, San Diego Area and 
transferred to the new command. It also provided personnel, equipment, and 
aviation matériel to MAWPacFMF (later, AirFMFPac) and was a subordinate 
command of that headquarters. MarFAirWest answered to Commander, Fleet 
Air, West Coast, a Navy type command responsible for all Navy and Marine 
aviation units on the West Coast. One of its main missions was to oversee the 
activation of aviation units on the West Coast. MarFAirWest’s headquarters was 
an element of Headquarters Squadron, Service Group until MarFAirWest was 
reorganized, and the Service Group’s Headquarters Squadron was split to form 
Headquarters Squadron, MarFAirWest and Headquarters Squadron, Personnel 
Group on 1 Jul 43. It also supervised the Personnel Group and MAWPacFMF’s 
rear echelon—Service Squadron, MAWPacFMF. 


Assigned Marine Aircraft Groups: 15, 23, 31, 33, 35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 51, and 94 


MarFAirWest was redesignated Marine Air, West Coast (MarAirWest), Air- 
FMFPac in Dec 46 as an administrative command to control West Coast-based 
units subordinate to AirFMFPac headquartered at Pearl Harbor. MarAirWest was 
deactivated on 1 Oct 47, when the 1st MAW relocated to El Toro and assumed 
its duties. 


Commanders 
Col Lewie G. Merritt 21 Jan 43 
Col William J. Wallace 30 Sep 43 


MajGen Francis P. Mulcahy 14 May 44 
Col Lawson H.M. Sanderson 12 Sep 44 


BGen Claude A. Larkin 20 Mar 45 
BGen Ivan W. Miller 24 Jul 45 
BGen William J. Wallace 15 Aug 45 


Service Group, MAWPacFMF/Personnel Group, MarFAirWest 


SerGrp, MAWPacFMF was activated on 20 Aug 42 at NAS, San Diego to re- 
ceive, outfit, and assign aviation replacement personnel prior to transfer overseas 
and received returning personnel. Units under SerGrp’s control were Headquar- 
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ters Squadron, Air Regulating Squadrons 1-4, and Supply Squadron 5 (until Jun 
43, when transferred to MarFAirWest). Marine Aircraft Repair and Salvage 
Squadron 1 was assigned from Nov 42 to early 1943. 

SerGrp proved to be inadequate to procure replacement personnel and maté- 
riel as the offensive accelerated in the Solomons. MarFAirWest was activated on 
21 Jan 43 with Headquarters Squadron, SerGrp doubling as Headquarters, 
MarFAirWest. On 1 Jul 43, Headquarters Squadron, SerGrp was split into Head- 
quarters Squadron, MarFAirWest, and a new Headquarters Squadron, Personnel 
Group. PerGrp was assigned to MarFAirWest and relocated to MCAB, Kearney 
on the same date. It was relocated to Miramar in Jul 44. PerGrp consisted of 
Headquarters Squadron, Air Regulating Squadrons 1-4 (redesignated Marine 
Wing Service Squadrons in May 44), Marine Air Casual Squadrons 1-5 (from 
Feb 45; the wing service squadrons were phased out by late 1945), and a Medical 
Detachment (Aug 45-Aug 46; see 5.K.1.). Occasionally, deploying flying squad- 
rons were attached for outfitting. The Group and its remaining units were de- 
activated on 1 Aug 46 at Miramar. 


Commanders 
Col Lewie G. Merritt 20 Aug 42 


LtCol Francis E. Pierce 23 Feb 43 
Col Stanley E. Ridderhof 9 Mar 43 
Col Francis E. Pierce 30 Sep 43 
Col William P. Kelly 23 Oct 44 


Marine Corps Activity, Naval Air Bases, 11th Naval District 


MCA, NAB, 11th ND was established on 15 Sep 44 at MCAS, El Toro to control 
and administer all Marine aviation units on area NASs, plus MCAS El Toro, El 
Centro, Mojave, and Santa Barbara, and MCAD, Miramar, and other Marine 
airfields in California. It also controlled Commander, Marine Squadrons, NAS, 
San Diego and coordinated between HQMC and Commander, Naval Air Bases 
for public works, technical matters, services, and supplies for fleet aviation units. 
Headquarters Squadron, MCA, NAB, 11th ND was activated on 4 Jun 45. The 
command was disestablished soon after the war. 


Commanders 
Col William J. Fox 15 Sep 44 


BGen Walter G. Farrell 9 Jan 45 


Marine Carrier Groups, AirFMFPac 


MCVG, AirFMFPac was established under MarFAirWest on 21 Oct 44 at Santa 
Barbara with Commander, Marine Air Support Group (MASG) 48 doubling as 
its commander. It oversaw MASG-48 at Santa Barbara and MASG-51 at Mojave 
to prepare them for carrier operations. The duties of MCVG, AirFMFPac were 
discontinued in May 45, when MASG-48 deployed overseas. MASG-51 took over 
its duties of overseeing carrier units. 
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Commanders 
LtCol Alben C. Robertson 21 Oct 44 
Col Albert D. Cooley 1 Feb 45 


Marine Corps Air Bases, Cherry Point 


Established on 21 Sep 44, MCAB’s CP maintained administrative control of 
MCAS, Edenton and Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Facilities (MCAAF), Atlantic, 
Bogue, Congaree, Kinston, Camp Lejeune, and Oak Grove plus the small out- 
lying fields at Beauford, Greenville, New Bern, Washington, and Wilson. It also 
controlled various training and service units. Commanding General, 9th MAW 
doubled as Commanding General, MCAB’s, Cherry Point. After the arrival of 
the 2d MAW in Feb 46, its commander assumed the additional duty. After the 
closure of the last auxiliary airfield, Oak Grove, the duties of MCAB’s CP were 
discontinued in Oct 46 as MCAS, Cherry Point was the only remaining Marine 
air station on the East Coast. See Chapter 7.D.1. 


Commanding Generals 

BGen Lewie W. Merritt 21 Sep 44 
BGen Christian F. Schilt 17 Jan 45 
Col Lawrence T. Burke 16 Feb 45 
BGen Harold C. Campbell 3 May 45 
MajGen Ralph J. Mitchell 4 Aug 45 


B. JOINT SHORE-BASED AIRCRAFT COMMANDS 
Aircreft, Defense Force, Samoan Area 


The first wartime provisional Marine aviation command was established on 
Tutuila, American Samoa, under Defense Force, Samoan Group on 2 Apr 42 with 
the arrival of the MAG-13’s aircraft (Forward Echelon had arrived on 7 Mar). 
Due to the threat of Japanese landings, each squadron formed a provisional in- 
fantry company. The Navy’s Detachment 14, Inshore Patrol Squadron 1 (VS-1- 
D-14) was also present from 23 Jan, making it the first instance of a Navy aviation 
unit placed under Marine command. In Aug 42, an air detachment was estab- 
lished on Upolu Island, Western Samoa, and in Jan 43 another on Wallis Island. 
On 22 Aug 42, MAG-13 was placed under the administrative control of 4th 
MBDAW< at Ewa. In May 43, the command began deploying MAG-13 elements 
forward to the Ellice Islands (Ellice Defense and Utility Group, Task Group 57.4) 
and then to the Gilberts. Remaining group elements departed in Apr 44. In late 
Aug 43, the 4th MBDAW arrived at Tutuila followed by MAG-31 on 6 Oct 43. 
In Jan 44, it, too, began deploying elements to the Ellice and Gilbert Islands, with 
the group departing the Samoas in Feb, and the command was dissolved. 


Commanders 
Col Thomas J. Walker 2 Apr 42 (Commander, MAG-13) 
BGen Lewie D. Campbell 22 Aug 43 (Commanding General, 4th MBDAW) 
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Commander, Aircraft, Guadalcanal 


All Marine, Navy, and USAAF air units based on Guadalcanal were subor- 
dinate to ComAirGuadal, commonly known as ComAirCactus and unofficially 
as the “Cactus Air Force,” a name originating in mid-Aug 42. Cactus Air Force 
originated from the title Senior Naval Aviator, Guadalcanal, that is, the senior 
Marine aviator commanding units on the island—Commander, MAG-23, whose 
executive officer landed on Henderson Field on 20 Aug 42. It was subordinate 
to Land-Based Aircraft, South Pacific Force (TF 63). On 3 Sep 42, Commanding 
General, Advance Echelon, Ist MAW arrived, and using the staff of MAG-23 as 
a command staff, ComAirGuadal was officially established. MAG-14 relieved 
MAG-23 in late Oct 42. As additional Marine and Navy groups and squadrons 
arrived, ComAirGuadal grew and was subdivided into Air Search and Attack 
Command on 16 Oct 42 (redesignated Search and Strike Command in Apr 43, 
then Strike Command in Jul) and Fighter Command on 28 Dec 42. Bomber Com- 
mand was established in Apr 43 with Commander, XIII Bomber Command, Thir- 
teenth Air Force dual-hatted. With the arrival of RearAdm Charles Mason and 
the establishment of Commander, Aircraft, Solomons on 15 Feb 43, ComAir- 
Guadal became only a subordinate air base command under the new joint land- 
based aircraft command. As such, ComAirGuadal was no longer a Marine com- 
bat command but controlled USAAF, U.S. Navy, and RNZAF units at the five 
Guadalcanal airfields and Florida Island plus auxiliary and emergency strips. 


Commanders 

LtCol Charles L. Fike 20 Aug 42 (Executive Officer, MAG-23) 
LtCol William J. Wallace 30 Aug 42 (Commander, MAG-23) 

BGen Roy S. Gieger 3 Sep 42 (Commanding General, Ist MAW) 
BGen Louis E. Woods 7 Nov 42 (Asst Commander, 1st MAW) 


BGen Francis P. Mulcahy 26 Dec 42 (Commanding General, 2d MAW) 


Commander, Aircraft, Solomons 


ComAirSols (TF 33) was established on Guadalcanal on 15 Feb 43 to control 
all Marine, Navy, USAAF, RNZAF, and Royal Australian Air Force Solomons- 
area air units (U.S. Navy units were subordinate to commander, Fleet Aircraft, 
Nouméa [except carried-based aircraft temporarily on Guadalcanal], USAAF 
units were under Seventh Air Force, and RNZAF squadrons were under No. 1 
[Islands] Group). It was the main operational combat command for ComAir- 
SoPac and controlled offensive operations in the Solomons and New Britain ar- 
eas. It provided air defense, close air support, ship attack, reconnaissance, 
antisubmarine patrols, and rescue in the Solomons, but its ultimate mission was 
the reduction of the main Japanese Navy base at Rabual, New Britain. Initially, 
ComAirSols served as a dual headquarters with Forward Echelon, Headquarters, 
2d MAW. This arrangement proved unsatisfactory, and the commands were sep- 
arated. ComAirSols inherited the units and operational structure of ComAir- 
Guadal—Fighter, Strike, and Bomber Commands, and Photographic Wing with 
over 50 squadrons. Its forward bases were on Guadalcanal, Russell Islands, New 
Georgia, and Vella Lavella with rear bases on Espiritu Santo and Efate. Com- 
mander, Aircraft, New Georgia was established as a subordinate tactical com- 
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mand from May to Oct 43 to support the New Georgia campaign (see later). 
ComAirSols moved forward to Munda, New Georgia, in mid-Oct 43, at which 
time ComAirNewGeorgia was disestablished. A second subordinate tactical com- 
mand, Commander, Aircraft Northern Solomons, was formed from Sep 43 to Jan 
44 to control operations on Bougainville (see later). In Jan 44, ComAirSols moved 
to Torokina, Bougainville. ComAirSols was relegated to only continuing the re- 
duction of Rabual, New Britain, and Kavieng, New Ireland, until disbanded on 
15 Jun 44 and replaced by a new ComAirNorSols. Marine groups serving under 
ComAirSols included MAG-14, 21, 24, and 25. ComAirSols was organized into 
six subordinate air base commands controlling units operating from 12 airfields: 


Commander, Aircraft, Munda Commander, Aircraft, Segi 
(New Georgia) (New Georgia) 


Commander, Aircraft, Barakoma Commander, Aircraft, Russells 
(Vella Lavella) (Banika Island) 


Commander, Aircraft, Ondonga | Commander, Aircraft, Guadalcanal 
(New Georgia) 


Commanders 
RearAdm Charles P. Mason, USN 15 Feb 43 
MajGen Nathan F. Twining, USAAF 25 Jul 43 


MajGen Ralph J. Michell, USMC 20 Nov 43 (Commanding General, 2d MAW) 
MajGen Hurbert R. Harmon, USAAF 15 Mar 44 
BGen Field Harris, USMC 20 Apr 44 
BGen James T. Moore, USMC 29 May 44 


Commander, Aircraft, New Georgia 


ComAirNewGeorgia (aka “New Georgia Air Force”) was established in May 
43 on Guadalcanal as a subordinate tactical command of ComAirSols to support 
the Jun-Jul 43 New Georgia landings. Forward Echelon, HQ, 2d MAW doubled 
as ComAirNewGeorgia controlling MAG-14 and 24. It landed on Rendova on 30 
Jun 43, and airfields were established on New Georgia. ComAirSegi and 
ComAirMunda were established as subordinate commands to control those 
fields. ComAirNewGeorgia was dissolved on 20 Oct 43 after ComAirSols moved 
forward to Munda. 


Commander 
BGen Francis P. Mulcahy May 43 (Commanding General, 2d MAW) 


Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons (Nov 43-Jan 44) 


This first ComAirNorSols was established by ComAirSols on 1 Sep 43 on Es- 
piritu Santo to direct close air support for the 1 Nov 43 Cape Torokina, Bou- 
gainville, assault and subsequent operations. Its assets were provided by 1st 
MAW to include MAG-14, 24, 25, and 61. It landed at Cape Torokina on 2 Nov, 
where it controlled CAS from the Torokina and Piva North and South Fields. 
Air liaison parties were attached to the 3d Marine Division on Bougainville and 
8th NZ Brigade Group in the Treasury Islands. ComAirNorSols was disbanded 
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in Jan 44, when ComAirSols deployed to Torokina to continue the operation 
through Mar 44. This ComAirNorSols tactical command should not be confused 
with the later, better known ComAirNorSols, discussed next. 


Commander 
BGen Field Harris 1 Sep 43 


Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons (Jun 44-Jul 45) 


On 15 Jun 44, ComAirSoPac established a new ComAirNorSols (aka Com- 
AirNoSols) under 1st MAW, which assumed control of ComAirSols assets 
(MAG-14 and 24). It comprised almost solely Marine units with a small RNZAF 
contingent. This change coincided with Commander, Southwest Pacific taking 
charge of forces remaining in the South Pacific. ComAirNorSols was responsible 
for the New Georgia Group, Choiseul, Bougainville, New Ireland; Treasury, 
Green, and St. Matthias Islands; and the north end of New Britain (with Rabaul). 
It remained in the Solomons under Seventh Fleet to continue the reduction of 
Rabual and Kavieng. ComAirNorSols eventually controlled MAG-12, 14, 24, 25, 
32, and 61 and was organized into seven subordinate area commands controlling 
air units operating from island bases: 


Commander, Aircraft, Green Island Commander, Aircraft, Treasury 


Commander, Aircraft, Piva Commander, Aircraft, Torokina* 
(Bougainville) (Bougainville) 
Commander, Aircraft, Emirau Commander, Aircraft, Admiralties 


Commander, Aircraft, Munda 
(New Georgia) 


*RNZAF commander. 


In Dec 44, ComAirNorSol’s mission changed drastically when it began trans- 
ferring units to Leyte, Philippines, via Hollandia and Peleliu. Its elements in the 
Philippines operated under the Fifth Air Force, while ComAirNorSols for- 
warded new units and provided replacements but had no tactical responsibility 
for its forward deployed units. On Leyte the units were based at Tacloban, Tan- 
auan, and Guiuan. Marine units later supported operations on Luzon from 
Mangaldan and on Mindanao from bases at Dipolog, Zamboanga, and Mala- 
bang. ComAirNorSols was disbanded on 15 Jul 45, when the Solomons and Bis- 
marcks were designated an Island Area, and operational control of area air 
units was assumed by Air Officer Commanding, New Zealand Air Task Force 
(ComZeAirTAF). 

Headquarters, lst MAW continued to provide replacements to Marine units 
in the Philippines. ComAirNorSols/1st MAW units in the Philippines were 
MAG-12, 14, 24, and 32. The Ist MAW itself remained on Bougainville and did 
not move to Zamboanga, Mindanao, until 15 Aug 45. On 22 Sep 45, Ist MAW 
elements began deploying to China. 


Commander 
MajGen Ralph J. Michell 15 Jun 44 (Commanding General, 1st MAW) 
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Commander, Garrison Air Forces, Western Carolines 


Commanding General, 2d MAW was additionally designated ComGar- 
AFWestCarolines (Task Group 59.6) on 9 Jul 44 while still on Espiritu Santo. On 
24 Sep 44, Forward Echelon, Headquarters, 2d MAW arrived at Peleliu. The 
Command controlled USMC, Navy, and USAAF air units based on Peleliu, An- 
gaur, and Ulithi Islands in the Palau Islands. Its mission was to furnish air sup- 
port to ground forces on Peleliu, provide air defense of area ground forces and 
convoys transiting the vast Western Caroline Islands region, and neutralize re- 
maining enemy bases in the area. The 2d MAW’s only assigned Marine unit was 
MBDAG-45 (redesignated MAG-45 in Oct 45). In late Dec 44, the 2d MAW de- 
parted, and its mission was assumed by the 4th MAW. ComGarAFWestCarolines 
was dissolved 23 Feb 45, when the 4th MAW’s forward echelon moved to Kwa- 
jalein to become Shore-based Air Force, Marshall-Gilberts Area. 


Commanders 
MajGen James T. Moore 24 Sep 44 (Commanding General, 2d MAW) 
MajGen Lewis E. Woods _ late Dec 44 (Commanding General, 4th MAW) 


Combat Air Transport Service (CATS) 


The Marines established CATS (a generic designation) essentially as an exclu- 
sive “airline service” to control air transport in the Pacific. While mainly em- 
ployed for administrative and support missions, elements did see combat when 
frequently called on to fly critical supplies and ammunition to contested islands, 
evacuate wounded from forward airfields, and conduct supply drops to troops 
engaged in combat. CATS underwent several name changes during its career. 
MAG-25 formed the core of the command throughout most of its existence. 

The Samoan Area Combat Air Transport Service (SCAT), its first designation, 
was formed on Tutuila, American Samoa, on 1 Nov 43 to support South Pacific 
operations. Its only unit was then VMJ-353. On 16 Nov 43, still on Tutuila, it 
was redesignated Central Pacific Combat Air Transport Service (CenCATS) by 
4th MBDAW. CenCATS operated throughout the Solomons and South Pacific 
with connections to New Caledonia, Espiritu Santo, Efate, Tutuila, Upolu, Wallis, 
and Funafuti Islands. It was redesignated South Pacific Combat Air Transport 
Service (SCAT) on 24 Nov 43, after it had moved to New Caledonia when Com- 
mander, MAG-25 assumed command of SCAT with VMJ-152 and 253 and 13th 
Troop Carrier Squadron (USAAF). By Aug 43, the combat zone had moved for- 
ward, as did SCAT. Scheduled air transport services in the rear areas were han- 
dled by the Naval Air Transport Service (NATS), an air organization that 
“followed the fleet.” SCAT was disbanded in Feb 45. 


Commanders 

Capt Edmund L. Zonne 1 Nov 43 (Commander, VMJ-353) 
LtCol Perry K. Smith 24 Nov 43 

Col Wyman F. Marshall 10 Jul 43 

Col Allen C. Koonce 24 Dec 43 (acting commander) 
Col William A. Willis 31 Dec 43 

Col Allen C. Koonce 28 Jul 44 
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Transport Air Group and Air Transport Group 


Another air transport command was formed on 1 Apr 44 on Apamama to 
support operations in the Marianas and Western Pacific. The Transport Air 
Group (TAG) consisted of MAG-15 with VMJ-252 and 353, and 9th Troop Carrier 
Squadron (USAAF). TAG operated in the Samoas, Ellices, Gilberts, Marshalls, 
Carolines, and Marianas, on Iwo Jima and Okinawa, and in the Philippines. 
MAG-15 left TAG in Oct 44 and rejoined it in Mar 45. For operations on Iwo 
Jima, TAG was joined by VMR-952. Elements of TAG’s VMR-252, 253, 353, and 
952 operated on Okinawa. By this time TAG operated stations on Guam,” Tinian, 
Saipan, Ulithi,* Peleliu,* and Iwo Jima (*stations operated by Marines, the others 
by the USAAF). 

When MAG-15 left TAG in Oct 44, it formed yet another command, the Air 
Transport Group (ATG), to serve the Marshalls and Gilberts. It was redesignated 
Troop Carrier Group, Marshall-Gilberts (TCG, Marshall-Gilberts) in Nov 44 and 
operated in that area until disbanded on 25 Mar 45. Its units were designated 
Task Unit 96.1, and its mission was assumed by NATS. MAG-15 was reassigned 
to TAG in Mar 45. 


Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army 


To control shore-based aircraft supporting the Okinawa campaign, a joint 
air command was organized in the form of Tactical Air Force (TAF), Tenth 
Army (Task Group 99.2). TAF was activated on 21 Nov 44 at Schofield Barracks, 
Oahu, TH. TAF’s staff was not organized until late Dec and was collocated with 
Headquarters, Tenth Army, an arrangement that was maintained regardless of 
location. The 2d MAW doubled as Headquarters, TAF. TAF was under the di- 
rect command of Tenth Army (Expeditionary Troops-Task Force 56). 

TAF’s many Marine and USAAF units were spread across the Pacific when 
the flight echelons began to load aboard CVEs. Ground echelons embarked 
aboard assault and first echelon shipping. They assembled with Task Force 56 at 
Ulithi Atoll in Mar. Initial close air support for troops ashore after the 1 Apr 
landing was provided by Navy units aboard Joint Expeditionary Force (Task 
Force 51) CVEs, but as airfields were seized and repaired, TAF units staged 
ashore (either from escort carriers or flew up from the Marianas) and assumed 
increasing CAS responsibilities. TAF itself came ashore on 2 Apr. The island’s 
airfields, once seized, became the responsibility of Island Command, Okinawa 
(an Army command). The fields were operated by two subordinate commands, 
Naval Air Bases, Okinawa and Army Air Bases, Okinawa; the former hosted 
Marine units. TAF’s main mission was CAS, but it was also responsible for 
photo reconnaissance, resupply drops to front-line troops, and offensive air mis- 
sions against kamikazes and conventional air raids to protect the fleet and troops 
ashore. Besides TAF’s CAS aircraft, Navy aircraft from Task Force 51 CVEs and 
Task Force 58 (Fast Carrier Fast Striking Force) also provided CAS to augment 
artillery and naval gunfire support. TAF, along with Task Force 58, also at- 
tacked enemy airfields in the northern Ryukyus and southern Japan to stifle the 
increasing air raids. (On 27 May 45, the Fifth Fleet relieved the Third Fleet. The 
same ships and task groups continued to support operations ashore, but task 
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force/group designations were changed, for example, Task Force 51 became TF 
31.) 

On 1 Jul 45, TAF, Tenth Army was redesignated TAF, Ryukyus, a change 
coinciding with the overall naval command being transferred from Task Force 
31 to Commander, Naval Forces, Ryukyus. TAF was dissolved on 14 Jul 
45, and the USAAF’s Far East Air Force assumed control of all air units on Oki- 


nawa. 


Commanding Generals 
MajGen Francis P. Mulcahy 
MajGen Louis E. Woods 


21 Nov 44 
11 Jun 45 


As this was the largest joint air command under Marine command, a complete 
listing of its USMC and USAAF units is provided: 


HQ Squadron, 2d MAW (HQ, TAF, Tenth 
Army) 


Air Defense Command (Task Unit 99.2.1) 
Marine Aircraft Group 43 


HQ Squadron 43 (HQ, ADC Oki- 
nawa) (see later) 


Air Warning Squadrons 1, 6, 7, 8, & 
11 


Company B, 568th Signal Air Warn- 
ing Battalion (USAAF) 


927th Signal Air Warning Company 
(USAAF) 


Detachment 1, 305th Fighter Control 
Squadron (USAAF) 


Marine Aircraft Group 14 
HQ & Service Squadrons 14 


Marine Fighting Squadrons 212, 222, 
& 223 


Marine Aircraft Group 22 
HQ & Service Squadrons 22 


Marine Fighting Squadrons 113, 314, 
& 422 


Marine Fighting Squadron (Night) 533 
Marine Aircraft Group 31 
HQ & Service Squadrons 31 


Marine Fighting Squadrons 224, 311, 
& 441 


Marine Fighting Squadron (Night) 542 
Marine Aircraft Group 33 


HQ & Service Squadrons 33 


Marine Fighting Squadrons 312, 322, 
& 323 


Marine Fighting Squadron (Night) 543 
301st Fighter Wing (USAAF) 
HQ & HQ Squadron, 301st Fighter 
Wing 
318th Fighter Group 
19th, 73d, &333d Fighter Squadrons 
548th Night Fighter Squadron 
364th Air Service Group 
413th Fighter Group 
Ist, 21st, & 34th Fighter Squadrons 
337th Air Service Group 
507th Fighter Group 
463d, 464th, & 465th Fighter Squad- 
rons 
557th Air Service Group 
342d Station Complement Squadron 
460th Aviation Squadron (Colored) 
(ground service unit) 
Bomber Command (VII Bomber Cmd, 
Seventh AF TU 99.2.2) 
HQ & HQ Squadron, VII Bomber Com- 
mand (USAAF) 
11th Bombardment Group, Heavy 
26th, 42d, 98th, & 431st Bombardment 
Sqdns, Heavy 
57th Air Service Group 
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41st Bombardment Group, Medium Antisubmarine Unit (Task Unit 99.2.3) 
47th, 48th, 396th, & 820th Bombard- Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadrons 
ment Sqdns, Md 131 & 232 
389th Air Service Group Photographic Unit (Task Unit 99.2.4) 

319th Bombardment Group, Light 


28th Photographic Reconnaissance 
437th, 438th, 439th, & 440th Bombard- Squadron (USAAF) 


ment ogdns Pt Air Support Control Unit (Task Unit 


514th Air Service Group 99.2.5) 
494th Bombardment Group, Heavy Commander, Air Support Control Unit, 
864th, 865th, 866th, & 867th Bombard- PhibPac 


ment Sqdns, Hv Landing Force Air Support Control 


13th Air Service Group Units 1, 2, & 3 


Air Defense Command, Okinawa 


Headquarters Squadron 43, MAG-43 became the administrative unit for Air 
Defense Command (ADC) (Task Unit 99.2.1) for the Okinawa campaign. The 
ADC and MAG-43 staffs were joined on 23 Mar 45. This command arrangement 
was an improvement over the old joint fighter commands. Besides providing 
strike fighters, air escort, and combat air patrols, it controlled air warning squad- 
rons (AWS-1, 6, 7, 8, and 11), antiaircraft artillery, and searchlights to reduce 
friendly fire incidents on U.S. aircraft. The Air Defense Control Center (HANDY- 
MAN) was operational ashore on 7 Apr 45. The entire responsibility for Okinawa 
area air defense was passed from Commander, Task Force 31 (previously TF 51) 
to the ADC on 1 Jul. The control of the ADC was transferred to 2d MAW on 15 
Jul 45 (when TAF, Tenth Army was dissolved). The ADC was placed under 
control of the Far East Air Force on 31 Jul 45. On 1 Aug 45, MAG-43 was rede- 
signated Marine Air Defense Command 2 (MADC-2). MADC-2 was returned to 
the West Coast in Feb 46 and deactivated. 


Commanding Generals 
BGen William J. Wallace Dec 44 
BGen Christian F. Schilt Aug 45 


C. MARINE AIRCRAFT WINGS 


The listed assigned Marine aircraft groups are during the wartime period only. 
Group assignments frequently changed. Likewise, wing commanders are for the 
wartime period. 


1st Marine Aircraft Wing 


The 1st MAW is considered an unofficial descendant of the Northern Bombing 
Group of World War I. The Wing was activated at Quantico on 7 Jul 41, trans- 
ferred to NAS, San Diego on 10 Dec, then to Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Camp 
Kearny on 21 Dec. Consisting of only the Ist MAG (the two headquarters were 
actually consolidated), the fighting squadrons were initially attached to I Inter- 
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ceptor Command, 1st Air Force and the scout-bombing squadrons to the Naval 
Scouting Force (both commands were involved in the defense of the West Coast). 

It deployed overseas in Aug and was established on Espiritu Santo on 14 Sep 
42. Commanding General, Advance Echelon, Headquarters, 1st MAW had de- 
ployed to Guadalcanal on 20 Aug 42 to double as ComAirGuadal, the “Cactus 
Air Force.” The assistant commander remained on Espiritu Santo, with the 
Wing’s rear echelon providing replacements and support to ComAirGuadal. 
While both 1st and 2d MAWSs had been deployed to the South Pacific, the actual 
strength was equivalent to a single wing. Most 2d MAW squadrons were initially 
placed under Ist MAW. The Wing supported operations on New Georgia, Vella 
Lavella, Treasury, and Bougainville Islands into 1943. It began moving its head- 
quarters to Guadalcanal in Feb 44 and was fully established there in Apr. From 
the summer of 1943 into the spring of 1944, the Ist MAW participated in oper- 
ations in the Bismarck Archipelago. From Feb 43 through Aug 45, Headquarters, 
1st MAW doubled as ComAirNorSols. In Jul 44 the headquarters moved to To- 
rokina, Bougainville. Wing elements fought in the Philippines from Dec 44, but 
the Ist MAW did not deploy to Zamboanga, Mindanao, Philippines, until 15 
Aug 45. The Wing was scheduled to support VAC in the Nov 45 invasion of 
southern Japan. 

In Sep 45, the Wing began moving to Okinawa. In Oct, it moved to Tientsin, 
China, to control all Marine aviation at Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Peiping in support 
of IITAC. The Ist MAW units began redeploying to Guam and the States in Apr 
46. The Wing itself moved to Guam on 1 May 47. AirFMFWesPac was activated 
on the same date to control units remaining in China. The Wing’s Service Squad- 
ron 1, which remained in China, was redesignated Headquarters Squadron, 
AirFMFWesPac. The lst MAW moved to El Toro on 1 Oct 47, replacing MAWC 
to control all Marine aviation units on the West Coast and support the 1st Marine 
Division. It remained there until the Korean War. 


Assigned Marine Aircraft Groups: 11, 12, 13, 14, 21, 23, 24, 25, 32, and 61 
Commanding Generals 


LtCol Louis E. Woods 7 Jul 41 
Col Roy S. Geiger 20 Aug 41 
MajGen Ralph J. Mitchell 21 Apr 43 
BGen James T. Moore 1 Feb 44 


MajGen Ralph J. Mitchell 15 Jun 44 

MajGen James T. Moore 5 Jun 45 (acting commander) 
Col Harold C. Major 6 Jun 45 (acting commander) 
BGen Lewie G. Merritt 11 Jun 45 

MajGen Claude A. Larkin 11 Aug 45 


2d Marine Aircraft Wing 


The 2d MAW was activated at NAS, San Diego on 10 Jul 41 with the 2d MAG 
assigned (the two headquarters were actually consolidated). It was initially sub- 
ordinate to Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet. Squadrons were deployed to de- 
fend Hawaii and other Pacific islands in the summer of 1941, but the Wing 
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remained at San Diego. These early deploying units participated in the war’s 
initial operations. Other 2d MAW units were reassigned to the Ist MAW con- 
trolling Marine aviation in the South Pacific from Aug 42. The 2d MAW re- 
mained in the States to raise additional units when ordered to be built to a 
strength equal to that of the 1st MAW. It sent a Forward Echelon to Guadalcanal 
in Dec 42, where it took over as ComAirGuadal. 

The 2d MAW departed the States in Dec 42-Jan 43, briefly deployed to Guad- 
alcanal, and then to Auckland, New Zealand, in Apr. It then deployed through 
Samoa in Aug 43 and established itself at Efate. Forward Echelon, Headquarters, 
2d MAW served as ComAirNewGeorgia from May to Oct 43. The Wing rotated 
fight echelons from Efate to support operations in the Bismarcks and Northern 
Solomons. In May 44, the wing moved to Turtle Bay, Espiritu Santo, via Guad- 
alcanal. The Wing itself served mainly to train and outfit units through the sum- 
mer of 1944. It next moved to Peleliu in Oct 44 (Forward Echelon had arrived 
on 24 Sep). The 2d MAW operated in the Palus Islands and Western Carolines 
as Commander, Garrison Air Forces, Western Carolines through Dec 44, when 
it transferred its units to the 4th MAW for refitting and retraining in preparation 
for Okinawa. The 2d MAW moved to Ewa in late Dec 44 and established Head- 
quarters, Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army. It controlled all Marine and USAAF 
shore-based aviation units on Okinawa, on which it arrived on 2 Apr 45. The 
Wing was scheduled to support IITAC in the Mar 46 invasion of the main island 
of Japan. 

With the war over, 2d MAW remained on Okinawa, deploying elements to 
Japan, until it returned to the States in Feb 46. It was stationed at Cherry Point 
and relieved the 9th MAW of responsibility for Marine aviation units on the East 
Coast in Mar. The Wing commander assumed the additional duties of Com- 
mander, Marine Corps Air Bases, Cherry Point at that time. The 2d MAW was 
deactivated on 16 Dec 46, and its assets formed AirFMFLant. The Wing was 
recommissioned using the assets of AirFMFLant at Cherry Point on 1 Oct 47, 
with the mission of supporting the 2d Marine Division. As there was no allow- 
ance for Headquarters Squadron, AirFMFLant, its functions were combined with 
Headquarters Squadron, 2d MAW. This status was maintained until the Korean 
War. 


Assigned Marine Aircraft Groups: 11, 12, 14, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 31, 33, 43, and 45 
Commanding Generals 

BGen Francis P. Mulcahy 10 Jul 41 

BGen Harold D. Campbell 17 Mar 44 


MajGen James T. Moore 7 Jul 44 

MajGen Francis P. Mulcahy 23 Feb 45 

MajGen Louis E. Woods 11 Jun 45 
3d Marine Aircraft Wing 


The 3d MAW was activated at MCAS, Cherry Point on 10 Nov 42. The Wing 
grew through the summer of 1943 but was still severely short of units and air- 
craft. It deployed several units to the South Pacific in late 1943. In Apr 44, the 
Wing turned over its training duties and assigned units to the new 9th MAW, 
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moved to San Diego, and then to MCAS, Ewa in May. The 3d MAW assumed 
the duties of MAHA on 8 May and was responsible for administration and spe- 
cialized and advanced tactical training of squadrons deploying from the States 
to combat zones as well as control of Marine aviation units assigned to area 
garrison forces. It was tactically subordinate to the Hawaiian Sea Frontier. The 
3d MAW was deactivated at Ewa on 31 Dec 45. It was recommissioned on 1 Feb 
Bz: 


Assigned Marine Aircraft Groups: 23, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 44, 53, 61, and MOG-1 
Commanding Generals 

LtCol Calvin R. Freeman 10 Nov 42 

BGen Claude A. Larkin 22 Jan 43 

BGen Walter G. Farrell 8 May 44 

Col Byron F. Johnson 17 Nov 44 

BGen Lewie G. Merritt 12 Aug 45 


4th Marine Base Defense Aircraft Wing/4th Marine Aircreft 

Wing 

This wing was activated as the 4th MBDAW at MCAS, Ewa on 22 Aug 42 
under CINCPAC. Initially, its squadrons were skeletonized units detached from 
the 1st MAW. It was responsible for base defense, air-sea rescue, sea search and 
patrol, and shipping escort in the Hawaiian Islands area. The base defense role 
placed two of its groups at Samoa and Midway. The Wing itself moved to Tu- 
tuila, Samoa, on 19 Aug 43 under Defense Force, Samoan Area to serve as Air- 
craft, Defense Force, Samoan Area. Its Hawaiian area defense mission was 
assumed by the new MAHA. The 4th MBDAW was designated to support Cen- 
tral Pacific Force’s (Task Force 51) Gilberts campaign on 9 Nov 43 and given the 
additional designation Ellice Defense and Utility Group (Task Group 57.4). In 
Oct 43, it moved to Funafuti in the Ellice Islands and then to Tawawa on 25 Dec 
43. In Jan 44, the Forward Echelon relocated to Kwajalein and then to Majuro 
the following month. 

The Wing’s new mission was to conduct offensive operations in the Central 
Pacific against bypassed Japanese islands in the Gilberts-Marshalls and Marianas 
with MAG-13, 22, and 31. It was redesignated the 4th MAW on 10 Nov 44 to 
reflect its new role. In late Dec 44, it took over as Commander, Garrison Air 
Forces, Western Carolines from the 2d MAW. The Wing headquarters’ forward 
echelon moved to Kwajalein in Feb 45. It continued its mission until the war’s 
end as Shore-based Air Force, Marshall-Gilberts Area, which found 4th MAW 
units throughout the Marshalls, Marianas, and Palus and on Iwo Jima. It then 
moved to Guam in Oct 45, and most of its units began returning to the States. 
The 4th MAW moved to NAS, San Diego and was deactivated on 26 Mar 46. (It 
was reactivated using the assets of the Marine Air Reserve Training Command 
[MARTCOM] at Glenview, Illinois, as the 4th MAW on 1 Jul 62 to control all 
Marine Corps Reserve aviation units. In Jun 74 it moved to New Orleans, where 
it has remained.) 


Assigned Marine Aircraft Groups: 11, 13, 15, 21, 22, 24, 31, 45, and 94 
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Commanding Generals 


LtCol Ward E. Dickey 22 Aug 42 (acting commander) 
Col Claude A. Larkin 31 Aug 42 

LtCol Thomas J. Walker 8 May 43 (acting commander) 
BGen James T. Moore 19 Dec 42 

Col Thomas J. Walker 8 May 43 (acting commander) 
Col William L. McKittrick 12 May 43 

BGen Harold D. Campbell 7 Jul 43 

BGen Thomas J. Cushman 15 May 44 

MajGen Lewis E. Woods 21 Aug 44 


BGen Lawson H.M. Sanderson 21 May 45 


9th Marine Aircreft Wing 


Activated on 1 Apr 44 at MCAS, Cherry Point, the 9th MAW replaced the 
deploying 3d MAW to organize, equip, train, and prepare East Coast units for 
combat. The Wing was responsible for all Marine auxiliary and outlying air fa- 
cilities in the Cherry Point area. In Sep 44, the 9th MAW established Marine 
Corps Air Bases, Cherry Point (see earlier) to administer all Marine air stations, 
facilities, and training units. In late 1944, it was proposed that the 9th MAW be 
deactivated and that a Marine Air Training Command, East Coast be formed, 
but this action was never implemented. The Wing formed Service Command 
(Provisional), 9th MAW from Sep 44 to Feb 45. The 9th MAW was deactivated 
at Cherry Point in Mar 46, when 2d MAW returned to the States and assumed 
control of all Marine aviation units on the East Coast. 


Assigned Marine Aircraft Groups: 33, 34, 35, 51, 52, 53, 62, 91, 92, 93, and 94 
Commanding Generals 


Col Christian F. Schilt 1 Apr 44 
BGen Lewie G. Merritt 17 Jun 44 
BGen Christian F. Schilt 17 Jan 45 
Col Lawrence T. Burke 16 Feb 45 


BGen Harold D. Campbell 23 Apr 45 


D. MARINE AIRCRAFT GROUPS 


Two-digit numbered groups include the 31 Marine Aircraft Groups (MAG), 
Marine Base Defense Aircraft Groups (MBDAG), and Marine Air Support Groups 
(MASG). Groups were occasionally reorganized and redesignated with different 
functional designations but normally retained the same number. For this reason 
groups are tracked by their numbers. Functional designations are addressed in 
the group entry, as are instances where groups exchanged numeric designations. 
MAG-62 and 43 were redesignated as Marine Air Defense Commands (MADC) 
1 and 2, respectively, in Aug 45. The following table does not attempt to track 
group locations, assignments, or campaign participation. Refer to Chapter 9 for 
campaign participation and the maps at the end of that chapter to track unit 
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overseas movements and higher headquarters. Group headquarters and service 
squadrons were generally activated and deactivated with the group. 


How to Use This Table 


Group number (in bold) Designation, station, and activation date. Redesignation(s), lo- 
cation, and date. Month deployed overseas. Month returned from overseas and station(s). 
Interesting facts. V-J Day (2 Sep 45) location. Deactivation station and date. “Active 
through 1949” identifies units that were not deactivated prior to the Korean War. 


Example: 

32 MAG-32 Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Overseas Feb 44. V-J Day Mindanao, PI. Returned 
Miramar Jun 46. Deact El Toro Apr 47. 

Explanation: 

MAG-32 Activated as MAG-32 at Cherry Point on 1 Feb 43. Deployed overseas in Feb 
44. Located on Mindanao, PI, on V-J Day. Returned to the States and stationed at MCAS, 
Miramar in Jun 46. Deactivated at MCAS, El Toro in Apr 47. 


D.1. Marine Aircraft, Base Defense Aircraft, and Air Support 
Groups 


11 Commissioned as Marine Flying Field, Quantico, Va, 1 Dec 1920. Redes 1st Aviation 
Group 24 Aug 1922. Redes Aircraft Squadrons, East Coast Expeditionary Force 1 Sep 1926. 
Redes Aircraft One, FMF 18 Jan 34. Redes Ist MAG 1 May 39. (All redes at Quantico.) 
Deployed to Guantanamo Bay Sep-Oct 40. Group consolidated with Headquarters, Ist 
MAW when it was activated on 7 Jul 41. Redes MAG-11 Quantico 1 Aug 41. Served as 
the air defense group for the San Diego area from Dec 41 until deployed overseas in Nov 
42. On 1 Mar 42 MAG-11 assets were split to form the nuclei for MAG-12, 13, 14, and 15. 
V-J Day Peleliu. Returned Cherry Point Jan-Feb 46. Attached to 1st Special Marine Brigade 
Feb-Aug 46. Assigned to USS Leyte (CV-32) Sep 49-Jan 50. 

12 MAG-12 Cp Kearney 1 Mar 42. Overseas Dec 42-Jan 43. V-J Day Mindanao, PI. Re- 
turned Miramar Apr 46. Active through 1949. 


13 MAG-13 San Diego 1 Mar 42. Overseas Mar 42. V-J Day Majuro. Returned West Coast 
Oct 45 and deactivated. 

14 MAG-14 Cp Kearney 1 Mar 42. Overseas Oct 42. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Mira- 
mar Feb 46 and deact Oak Grove. Designation transferred to MAG-34, which see. 


15 MAG-15 Cp Kearney 1 Mar 42. Served as transport, observation, and photo recon 
training group until overseas in Mar 44. Served as part of TAG until establishing ATG in 
Oct 44. ATG redes TCG Nov 44. ATG redes Task Unit 96.1. TU 96.1 disbanded Mar 45. 
MAG-15 reassigned to TAG Apr 45. V-J Day Ewa where it remained to control AirFMFPac 
transport units. Became dual-roled in Jan 47 with fighter and transport units; all fighter 
units in May 47. Returned Edenton Mar 49. Designated “Reinforced” 1 Jun 49. Active 
through 1949. 

21 2d Aviation Group NAS, San Diego Aug 1922. Redes Aircraft Squadrons, West Coast 
Expeditionary Force Jun 1926. Redes Aircraft Two, FMF 8 Jan 34. Redes 2d MAG 1 May 
39. (All redes at San Diego.) Overseas Jan 41. Group consolidated with Headquarters, 2d 
MAW 10 Jul 41. Redes MAG-21 Ewa 1 Aug 41. Served as transport group. V-J Day Guam. 
Returned Miramar Mar 46 then Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point May 47. 


22 MAG-22 NAS, Midway Island 1 Mar 42. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned El Toro Nov 
45, then Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point Apr 47. 
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23 MAG-23 Ewa 1 Mar 42. Moved Nov 43 San Diego and broken up to provide cadres 
to MAG-41-44. Overseas Sep 43 Ewa as part of MAHA. V-J Day NAS, Midway Island. 
Returned West Coast 1 Nov 45 and deactivated. 


24 MAG-24 Ewa 1 Mar 42. Moved to Santa Barbara May 42. Overseas Jan 43. V-J Day 
Mindanao, PI. Based on Guam, attached to FMFGuam, and designated “Reinforced” from 
May 47. Returned Cherry Point Mar 49. Reinforced designation revoked 1 Jun 49. Active 
through 1949. 


25 MAG-25 Cp Kearney 1 Jun 42. Overseas Aug—Sep 42. Served as an air transport group 
and core unit for SCAT. V-J Day Torokina, Bouginville. Remained transport group in 
China. Returned Miramar Jun 46, then El Toro as transport group. Deact El Toro 31 May 
47. 


31 MAG-31 Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Overseas Sep 43. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Mir- 
amar Jun 46 as night fighter group. Deact Miramar May 47. 


32 MAG-32 Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Overseas Feb 44. V-J Day Mindanao, PI. Returned 
Miramar Jun 46. Deact El Toro Apr 47. 


33 MAG-33 Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Overseas Sep 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Mir- 
amar Jan 46, then El Toro. Active through 1949. 


34 MAG-94 Cherry Point 25 Jul 44. Prepared replacements for overseas deployment. 
Redes MAG-34 Cherry Point 1 Nov 44 by exchanging designations with MAG-34. Moved 
to Oak Grove in Mar 45 and continued training mission. V-J Day Oak Grove. Redes MAG- 
14 Oak Grove Mar 46. 


35 MAG-35 Cherry Point 1 Apr 43. Relocated to Corvallis Apr 44 and then El Centro 
Oct 44. Served as a transport training and replacement unit. V-J Day El Centro. Deact 
Miramar May 46. 


41 MBDAG-41 El Toro 1 Jan 43. Redes MAG-41 El Toro 10 Nov 44. Trained fighting, 
scout-bombing, and torpedo-bombing squadrons for overseas duty. Mission changed to 
training carrier squadrons in Nov 44. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 31 Oct 45. 


42 MBDAG-42 San Diego 1 Jan 43. Relocated to Santa Barbara Jan 43. Redes MAG-42 El 
Centro Nov 44. HS-42 established Bombing and Aerial Gunnery School at El Centro Jan— 
Mar 45. Redes MASG-42 El Centro Jul 45. V-J Day El Centro. Deact El Centro 1 Oct 45. 


43 Marine Air Base Defense Group 43 (MABDG-43, possibly in error) El Centro 1 Jan 
43. Redes MBDAG-43 El Centro Mar 43. Redes MAG-43 El Centro 10 Dec 44. Mission 
during this period was training and West Coast air defense. Overseas Jan 45. Served as 
Headquarters, Air Defense Command, Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army. Redes MADC-2 
Okinawa 1 Aug 45 to control air warning squadrons (MAG-43 designation transferred to 
MarFAirWest 10 Sep 45 but never recommissioned). V-J Day Okinawa. MADC-2 returned 
West Coast Feb 46 and deactivated. 


44 MBDAG-44 Mojave 1 Jan 43. Redes MAG-44 Mojave 10 Nov 44. Overseas Nov 44. 
Redes MASG-44 Ewa 1 Mar 45 serving as carrier training unit. V-J Day Ewa. Controlled 
AirFMFPac carrier units from Nov 45 after MASG-48 was deact. Assumed role of Provi- 
sional Marine Carrier Aircraft Service Unit 1 when it was disbanded in Jan 46. Deact Ewa 
Feb 46. 


45 MBDAG-45 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45. Overseas Sep 44. Redes MAG-45 Oct 45 Espiritu 
Santo. V-J Day Ulithi. Returned Nov 46 West Coast and deactivated. 


46 MBDAG-46 El Toro 1 Mar 44. Redes MAG-46 El Toro 10 Nov 44. Redes MASG-46 El 
Toro May 45. Trained units for carrier duty. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro Mar 46. 


48 MBDAG-48 Santa Barbara 3 Aug 44. Trained units for carrier duty. Redes MASG-48 


Santa Barbara 5 Nov 44. Overseas May 45 with Carrier Division 27. V-J Day USS Block 
Island (CVE-106). Deact Ewa Oct 45 and units transferred to MASG-44. 
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51 MAG-51 Oak Grove, NC 1 Jan 44. Prepared to deploy to Europe to attack V-1 missile 
launch sites under Project DANNY (canceled). Redes MASG-51 Mojave 5 Nov 44. Trained 
units for carrier duty. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact Santa Barbara 20 Feb 46 and units 
transferred to MASG-46. 


52 MAG-91 Cherry Point 20 Jun 44. Redes MAG-52 Congaree, NC, 1 Nov 44 by ex- 
changing designations with MAG-52. Absorbed assets of Service Group 52 as SMS-52 on 
14 Feb 45. V-J Day Congaree. Deact Congaree Oct 45. 


53 MAG-53 Cherry Point 1 Apr 43. First night fighter group responsible for VMF(N) 
training. It was redesignated Marine Night Fighter Group (MNFG) 53 in Apr 45 (it is not 
clear if this was an official designation). MNFG-53 was redesignated MAG-53 in Nov 46. 
V-J Day Eagle Mountain Lake. Relocated to Cherry Point Feb 46. Deact Cherry Point May 
47. 

61 MAG-61 Cherry Point 13 Jul 43. Served as medium bomber training group. Overseas 
operationally May-Jun 44. V-J Day Emirau. Returned Miramar 17 Nov 45 and deactivated. 
62 MAG-62 Cherry Point 1 Apr 44. Served as scout-bomber training group. Overseas 
May 45. Redes MADC-1 Okinawa 1 Aug 45 (MAG-62 designation transferred to Mar- 
FAirWest, but deact 10 Sep 45). V-J Day Okinawa. MADC-1 returned West Coast and 
deact Oct 45. 

71 See MLG-71 under D.2. Misc. Marine Aviation Groups. 

81 See MOTG-81 under F.4. Marine Aviation Training Units. 

91 MAG-92 Cherry Point 10 Aug 44. Redes MAG-91 Cherry Point 1 Nov 44 by exchang- 
ing designations with MAG-92. Served as training unit. Absorbed assets of Service Group 
91 (Prov) as SMS-91 on 14 Feb 45. V-J Day Cherry Point. Briefly controlled carrier units 
in Feb 46 and deact Cherry Point Mar 46. 

92 MAG-52 Cherry Point 15 Mar 44. Served as training unit. Redes MAG-92 Walnut 
Ridge 1 Nov 44 by exchanging designations with MAG-92. Deact Cherry Point 15 Mar 
45. 

93 MAG-93 Bogue, NC 1 Apr 44. Served as training unit. V-J Day Bogue. Deact Bogue 
Oct 45. 

94 MAG-34 Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Redes MAG-94 Newport, Ark 1 Nov 44 by exchang- 
ing designations with MAG-94. Overseas Jan 44. V-J Day Engebi. Returned West Coast 
Oct 45 and deact Nov 45. 


D.2. Miscellaneous Marine Aviation Groups 


This category of aviation groups two Marine Observation Groups (MOG), a 
Marine Glider Group (MLG), and 16 Marine Carrier Groups (MCVG). 


MOG-1 MOG-1 Ewa 15 May 45. Administrative control of VMO-1, 4, 5, and 8, but 
squadrons were under operational control of VAC. VJ-Day USS Thomas Jefferson (APA-30) 
en route to Japan. Deployed to Sasebo, Japan, Sep 45. Deact Sasebo 7 Jan 46. 

MOG-2 (Prov) MOG-2 (Prov) Quantico 1 Jun 45. Provisional unit to control VMOs at- 
tached to IIIAC for the invasion of Japan (no units were assigned). Disbanded Quantico 
Aug 45. 


MLG-71_ Glider Detachment at Cherry Point 10 Jan 42. Navy Department approved Ma- 
rine glider program on 30 Jan 42 and was to include two, never organized, 900-man glider 
infantry battalions. Detachment disbanded and Marine Glider Group 71 (MLG-71) acti- 
vated Cherry Point 24 Apr 42. Marine glider program canceled on 18 May 43, and MLG- 
71 and subordinate VML-711 deact Eagle Mountain Lake 24 May. 
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Marine Carrier Groups 1-16 (MCVG) 


Besides one each fighting (VMF[CVS]) and torpedo-bombing (VMT[CVS]) 
squadrons, a Marine carrier aircraft service detachment (CASD) bearing the same 
number as the parent MCVG was assigned. 


1 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-511 and VMTB-233; later, VMF-225 and 
VMTB-151. Overseas Mar 45. V-J Day USS Block Island Guam area. Deact Cherry Point 
Mar 46. 


2 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-512 and VMTB-143. Overseas Feb 45. V-J 
Day USS Gilbert Islands (CVE-107) off coast of Japan. Returned Miramar Dec 45 and de- 
activated. 


3 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-513 and VMTB-234. Overseas Jun 45. V-J 
Day USS Vella Gulf (CVE-111) Guam area. Returned Santa Barbara Sep 45. Deact El Toro 
Mar 46. 


4 Santa Barbara 2 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-351 and VMTB-132; later, VMF-213 and 
VMTB-623. Overseas May 45. V-J Day USS Cape Gloucester (CVE-109) East China Sea. 
Returned Miramar Dec 45. Deact Miramar 5 Mar 46. 


5 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-514 and VMTB-144; later, VMF-452 and 
VMTB-473. V-J Day USS Salerno Bay (CVE-110) California coast. Returned Miramar Dec 
45. Deact Ewa Mar 46. 


6 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-321 and VMTF-454. V-J Day USS Puget 
Sound (CVE-113) California coast. Deact Ewa Mar 46. 


7 Santa Barbara 15 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-216 and VMTB-624. V-J Day Mojave. Deact 
Ewa Mar 46. 


8 Mojave 15 Feb 45 and assigned VMF-217 and VMTF-464. V-J Day Mojave. Deact San 
Diego Mar 46. 


9 Santa Barbara 1 May 45. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact El Toro Jan 46. 
10 Santa Barbara 1 Jun 45. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact El Toro 10 Mar 46. 
11 El Toro 1 Jun 45. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 10 Mar 46. 


12 El Toro 1 Jul 45 and assigned VMF-461 and VMTB-453. V-J Day El Toro. Deact Ewa 
Mar 46. 


13. Mojave 1 Jul 45. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact Santa Barbara Feb 46. 


14 Santa Barbara 1 Aug 45 and assigned VMF-114 and VMTB-463. V-J Santa Barbara. 
Deact Cherry Point Mar 46. 


15 El Centro 1 Aug 45. V-J Day El Centro. Deact El Toro Mar 46. 
16 El Centro 1 Aug 45. V-J Day El Centro. Deact El Toro Mar 46. 


D.3. Marine Air Task Force Groups 


ComAirNorSols of the Ist MAW formed two multigroup air task force groups 
in the Philippine Islands in early 1945. Both were commanded by Col Clayton 
C. Jerome (also Commander, MAG-32) and served under the 308th Bombard- 
ment Wing (Heavy), V Bomber Command, Fifth Air Force. 


Marine Aircraft Groups, Dagupan (MAGSDAGUPAN or MAGSD) (The unit’s designa- 
tion bore Dagupan, a village near the airfield at Mangaldan. The 6th Infantry Division 
referred to MAGSDAGUPAN as the “1st Provisional Marine Air Wing” in its documents.) 
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Mangaldan, Luzon, PI, Jan 45 with MAG-24 (VMSB-133, 236, 241, 243, 341) and MAG-32 
(VMSB-142, 243, 244). Disbanded Feb 45. “Diving Devildogs of Luzon,” “Pickle Barrel 
Bombers” (informal) 

Marine Aircraft Groups, Zamboanga (MAGSZAM or MAGSZAMBO) Zamboagna, Min- 
danao, PI, Mar 45 with MAG-12 (VMF-115, 211, 218), MAG-24 (VMSB-133, 241, 244), and 
MAG-32 (VMSB-142, 236, 243, 341, VMB-611). AWS-3 and 4 provided fighter control cen- 
ters. Attached USAAF units were the 419th Night Fighter Squadron and 973d Engineer 
Aviation Battalion. Disbanded 30 Aug 45. 


E. MARINE FLYING SQUADRONS AND DETACHMENTS 


E.1. Three-Digit Marine Flying Squadrons 


This category includes the 137 squadrons designated by three-digit numbers: 
Marine Fighting (VMF), Night Fighting (VMF[N]), Torpedo-Bombing (VMTB), 
Scout-Bombing (VMSB), Bombing (VMB), Observation (VMO), Photographic 
(VMD), and Utility/Transport (VMJ/VMR) Squadrons. 

Squadrons were frequently reorganized and redesignated with different func- 
tional designations but normally retained the same number. For this reason 
squadrons are tracked by their numbers, and lineages are based on this. Func- 
tional designations are addressed in the squadron entry, as are the few instances 
where squadrons were redesignated with different numbers or exchanged nu- 
meric designations. Units reactivated in the Marine Air Reserve (MAR) in 1947— 
48 are identified. The following table does not attempt to track squadron stations, 
assignments, or campaign participation. Refer to Chapter 9 for campaign partic- 
ipation and the maps at the end of that chapter to track unit overseas movements 
and higher headquarters. 


How to Use This Table 


Squadron number (in bold) Designation, station, and activation date. Redesignation(s), 
location, and date. Month deployed overseas. Month returned from overseas and sta- 
tion(s). Interesting facts. V-J Day (2 Sep 45) location. Deactivation station and date. “Active 
through 1949” identifies units that were not deactivated prior to the Korean War. Types 
of assigned aircraft are the principal models employed during the war and serve only as 
a guide. Not included are utility and support aircraft that may have been assigned. “Nick- 
name.” 


Example: 

221 VMF-221 San Diego 11 Jul 41. Overseas Dec 41. Returned El Centro Jun 45. First 
Marine air unit deployed overseas after beginning of war. Participated in first naval air 
attacks on Tokyo. V-J Day El Centro. Deact El Centro 10 Sep 45. Activated in MAR after 
war at St. Louis, Mo. F2A-3, F4F-3, F4F-4, F3A-1, FG-1, F4U-1 “Fighting Falcons” 


Explanation: 

Squadron 221 Activated as VMF-221 at NAS, San Diego on 11 Jul 41. Deployed overseas 
in Dec 41. Returned to the States in Jun 45 and stationed at MCAS, El Centro. Notable 
achievements . .. Located at MCAS, El Centro on V-J Day (2 Sep 45). Deact at MCAS, El 
Centro on 10 Sep 45. Recommissioned in the Marine Air Reserve at Naval Air Station, St. 
Louis, Mo. Types of assigned wartime aircraft. “Squadron nickname” 


111 Flight F Quantico 1920. Redes VF-2M 1925, VR-9M 1927, VF-5M Jul 1928, VF-9M 
Aug 1930, VMF-1 Quantico 1 Jul 37, VMF-111 1 Jul 41. (All redes at Quantico.) Overseas 
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Mar 42. V-J Day Engebi. Returned West Coast Oct 45 and deact 26 Nov 45. Activated in 
MAR 1 Jun 48 Dallas, Tex. F4F-3, F4F-4, F4U-1, F4U-1D “Devildogs” 


112 VMF-112 San Diego 1 Jul 37. Overseas Oct 42. Returned Sep 43. Redesignated 
VMF(CVE)-112 Miramar 5 Nov 44. Overseas Dec 44. Returned El Centro Jul 45. V-J Day 
El Centro. Deact El Centro 10 Sep 45. F2A-2, F4F-3, F4F-4, F4U-1, FG-1 “Wolf Pack” 


113. VMF-113 El Toro 1 Jul 43. Overseas Sep 43. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned El Toro 
Nov 45 and deact 30 Apr 47 Cherry Point. Activated in MAR after war at Lincoln, Neb. 
F4F-3, F4U-1, F4U-1D, FM-1, FG-1D, “Whistling Death,” “Whistling Devils” 

114 VMF-114 El Toro 15 Sep 43. Overseas Oct 43. Returned Santa Barbara Jun 45. V-J 
Day Santa Barbara. Redes VMF(N)-114 Santa Barbara 1 Aug 47. Active through 1949 and 
was equipped with jets. F4U-1 “Death Dealers” 


115 VMF-115 Santa Barbara 15 Aug 43. Overseas Feb 44. V-J Day Mindanao. Returned 
Edenton Mar 49. Active through 1949. F4U-1, F4U-1D, FG-1 “Joe’s Joker’s” 


121 VMF-121 Quantico 7 Jul 41. Overseas Dec 41. Returned Mojave Oct 43. Overseas Jul 
44. Returned Sep 45 Santa Barbara and deact 9 Sep 45. Activated in MAR after war at 
Glenview, Ill. F4F-4, F4U-1, F4U-1D, FG-1 

122 VMF-122 Cp Kearney 28 Feb 42. Overseas Nov 42. Returned Miramar Aug 43. Over- 
seas Jul 44. V-J Day Peleliu. Returned Miramar Jan 46. Maintained as cadre until made 
operational Jan 47. On 24 Oct 47 it became the first Marine squadron to receive jets. Active 
through 1949. F4F-4, F4U-1, F4U-1D, F3A-1, FG-1 

123. VMF-123 San Diego 7 Sep 42. Overseas Jan 43. Returned Santa Barbara Dec 43. Redes 
VMF(CVS)-123 1944. Overseas Jan 45. Returned El Centro Jul 45. V-J Day El Centro. Deact 
El Centro 10 Sep 45. Activated in MAR after war at Los Alamitos, Calif. F4F-3P, F4F-4, 
F3A-1, FG-1 “Eight-Balls” 

124 VMF-124 Cp Kearney 7 Sep 42 from personnel transferred from VMF-122. Overseas 
Jan 43. Returned Miramar Sep 43. Overseas Sep 44. Returned Mojave Apr 45. V-J Day 
Ewa. Overseas Sep 45. First Marine unit to receive Corsairs. Returned El Toro Nov 45 
and deact 31 Jan 46. Activated in MAR after war at Memphis, Tenn. F4U-1, F3A-1, FG-1, 
F6F-3 “Deathshead,” “Checkerboards” 


131 1st Air Squadron Santo Domingo, Dom Rep Mar 1919. Redes VO-4M 29 May 22. 
Returned Quantico 1924. Redes VO-7M Quantico 1 Jul 27, VMS-1 Quantico 1 Jul 37, 
VMSB-131 Quantico 1 Jul 41. Overseas Sep 42. Reorganized as first Marine torpedo- 
bombing squadron Nov 42 but not redesignated. Returned El Toro Jun 43. Redes 
VMTB-131 El Toro 1 Jun 43. Overseas Mar 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned West Coast 
and deact 16 Nov 45. SB2U-3, TBF-1, TBM-1C 


132 VB-6M San Diego 1932. Deact 1933. React VB-6M San Diego Jan 35. Redes VMB-1 
San Diego 1 Jul 37, VMSB-132 Quantico 1 Jul 41. Overseas Oct 42. Returned El Toro Oct 
43. Redes VMTB(CVS)-132 Santa Barbara 14 Oct 44. Overseas May 45. V-J Day USS Cape 
Gloucester (CVE-109) East China Sea. Deact Ewa 9 Nov 45. Activated in MAR after war 
at New York, NY. SBD-1, SBD-3, SBD-4, SBD-5, TBM-3E “Crying Red Asses” (VMTB-132) 
133. VMSB-133 El Toro 1 May 43. Overseas Sep 43. Deact Malabang, Mindanao 1 Aug 
45. SBD-5, SBD-6 “Flying Eggbeaters” 

134 VMSB-134 Santa Barbara 1 Jun 43. Redes VMTB-134 Santa Barbara 1 Jun 43. Over- 
seas Oct 43. First Marine unit to use 5-inch rockets (Rabaul Feb 44). V-J Day Peleliu. 
Returned West Coast and deact 30 Apr 46. SBD-3, TBF-1, TBF-1C, TBM-1C, TBM-3E 
“Rockettes” 

141 VMSB-141 Cp Kearney 1 Mar 42. Overseas Aug 42. Returned El Toro Sep 43. Redes 
VMBF-141 14 Oct 44, redes VMSB-134 30 Dec 44, redes VMTB-141 15 May 45 (All redes 
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at El Toro); operated as replacement training unit. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 10 Sep 
45. Activated in MAR after war at Oakland, Calif. SBD-1, SBD-3, SBD-4, SBD-5, TBM-3E 


142 VMSB-142 Cp Kearney 1 Mar 42. Overseas Oct 42. Returned Santa Barbara Aug 45 
and deact 21 Sep 45. Activated in MAR after war at Miami, Fla. SBD-1, SBD-4, SBD-5, 
SBD-6 “Wild Hares,” “Wide Horses” 


143. VMSB-143 San Diego 7 Sep 42. Redes VMTB-143 San Diego 1 Jun 43. Overseas Dec 
42. Returned Santa Barbara Jun 44. Redes VMTB(CVS)-143 Santa Barbara. Overseas Apr 
45. V-J Day USS Gilbert Islands (CVE-107). Deact El Toro 10 Mar 46. Activated in MAR 
after war at New Orleans, La. TBF-1, TBM-3 “Devildog Avengers” (VMSB-143), “Rocket 
Raiders” (VMTB-143) 


144 VMSB-144 San Diego 7 Sep 42. Overseas Jan 43. Returned El Toro Jan 44. Redes 
VMTB-144 El Toro 14 Oct 44. Redes VMTB(CVS)-144 5 Nov 44. Redes VMTB-144 Mojave 
May 45. Overseas Aug 44. V-J Day USS Salerno Bay (CVE-110). Returned Miramar and 
deact 9 Dec 45. Activated in MAR after war at Jacksonville, Fla. SBD-3, SBD-4, SB2C-1A, 
SBD-6, TBM-3E “Hensagliska” (Sioux for “Little Warrior, Brave Warrior”) 


151 VMO-1 Quantico 7 Jul 41. Redes VMO-151 Quantico 1 Jul 41, VMSB-151 Quantico 
15 Sep 42. Overseas Apr 42. Returned Mojave and redes VMTB(CVS)-151 30 Jun 45. V-J 
Day Mojave. Deact Santa Barbara 20 Mar 46. SBC-4, SBD-4, SBD-5 “Ali Bba” 


152 VJ-6M Quantico 1922. Redes VMJ-1 Quantico 1 Jul 37. Redes VMJ-152 Quantico 7 
Jul 41. Overseas Oct 42. Redes VMR-152 Bougainville 3 Jun 44. V-J Day Torokina. Re- 
turned Miramar Jun 46. Active through 1949. R3D, R4D 


153 VMJ-153 San Diego 1 Mar 42. Overseas Mar 43. Redes VMR-153 Bougainville 3 Jun 
44. V-J Day Torokina. Returned Cherry Point Feb 49. Active through 1949. R4D 


154 VMD-2 San Diego 1 Apr 42. Redes VMD-254 San Diego 15 Sep 42. Redes VMD-154 
San Diego Oct 42 (better trained than VMD-154, designations exchanged). Overseas Oct 
42. Returned Cp Kearney Jan 44. Personnel transferred to VMD-954 and VMD-154 became 
inactive. V-J Day Kinston. Deact Kinston 10 Sep 45. SNJ-3, SNJ-4, F4F-7, F6F-3P “The 
Pathfinders” 


155 VMO-155 Tutuila, Samoa, 1 Jul 42 by splitting VMSB-151. Moved to Cp Kearney 
Jan 43. Detachment aboard USS Nassau (ACV-16) Apr 43. First Marine unit to fly combat 
missions from a carrier (Attu Landing) and only Marine unit to operate in North Pacific 
Area. Based El Centro Jun 43. Overseas Feb 44. Reorganized and redes VMF-155 Kwajalein 
31 Jan 45. V-J Day Kwajalein. Returned Miramar Sep 45 and deact Oct 45. F4F-3, F4F-3P, 
F4F-4, F4F-7, F4U-1 

211 VF-4M San Diego 1 Jan 37. Redes VMF-2 San Diego 1 Jul 37. Redes VMF-211 Ewa 
1 Jul 41. Forward Echelon lost at Wake Island 23 Dec 41. Squadron rebuilt from Rear 
Echelon at Ewa. First Marine squadron to see combat and inflict losses on Japanese. V-J 
Day Mindanao. Returned Edenton Apr-May 49. Active through 1949. F2A-3, F4F, F4U-1 
“Wake Avengers” 


212 VMF-212 Ewa 1 Mar 42. Moved to West Coast Nov 42. Overseas Jun 43. V-J Day 
Okinawa. Returned Miramar Jan 46. Deact Miramar Mar 46 and designation transferred 
to VMF-911, which see. New VMF-212 was a cadre unit until made operational Jan 47. 
Active through 1949. F4F-3, F4F-4, FM-1, F4U-1, F4U-4 “Musketeers” 

213. VMF-213 Ewa 1 Jul 42. Moved to Mojave Dec 43. Overseas Sep 44. Returned Santa 
Barbara Mar 45. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Overseas Dec 45. Deact Ewa 24 Apr 46. F4U-1, 
F3A-1, FG-1, F6F-3, F6F-5, F6F-3P “Hellhawks,” “Warhawks” 

214 VMF-214 Ewa 1 Jul 42 from VMF-112 cadre. Returned Santa Barbara Dec 43. V-J 
Day El Centro. Active through 1949. FG-1 “Swashbucklers” (prior to Boyington assuming 
command), “Blacksheep,” “Pappy and His Clowns,” “Boyington’s Bastards” 
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215 VMSB-244 1Mar 42. Redes VMSB-242 14 Sep 42. Redes VMF-215 15 Sep 42. Overseas 
Feb 43. Returned San Diego Oct 44; operated as carrier replacement training unit. Made 
operational, redes VMF(CVS)-214, and overseas Feb 45. V-J Day Ewa. Returned and deact 
West Coast 13 Nov 45. Activated in MAR after war at Olathe, Kans. F4U-1, FG-1, F6F-5 
“Fightin’ Corsairs” (VMF-215) 

216 VMF-216 El Centro 1 Jan 42. Overseas Sep 43. Returned Santa Barbara Mar 45. V-J 
Day Mojave. Redes VMF(CVS)-216 Mojave Jun 45. Overseas Nov 45. Deact Ewa 10 Mar 
45. Activated in MAR after war at Seattle, Wash. F4F-4, F4U-1, F6F-3, F6F-5 “Bulldogs” 


217 VMF-217 El Centro 15 Sep 42. Overseas Dec 43. Returned Miramar Apr 45. Redes 
VMF(CVS)-217 Jun 45. V-J Day El Toro. Deact San Diego 10 Mar 46. Activated in MAR 
after war at Squantum, Mass. F4U-1, F6F-5E “Max’s Wild Hares” 


218 VMF-218 Mojave 15 Sep 43. Overseas Dec 43. V-J Day Mindanao, PI. Deact Guam 
31 Dec 49. F4U-1D, FG-1 “Hellions” 


221 VMF-221 San Diego 11 Jul 41. Overseas Dec 41. Returned El Centro Jun 45. First 
Marine air unit deployed overseas after beginning of war. Participated in first naval air 
attacks on Tokyo. V-J Day El Centro. Deact El Centro 10 Sep 45. Activated in MAR after 
war at St. Louis, Mo. F2A-3, F4F-3, F4F-4, F3A-1, FG-1, F4U-1 “Fighting Falcons” 


222 WMF-222 NAS, Midway Island 1 Mar 42. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Miramar Jan 
46. Deact Miramar Mar 46 and designation transferred to VMF-912, which see. New VMF- 
222 was a cadre unit until made operational Jan 47. Deact Cherry Point 31 Dec 49. F2A- 
2, F2A-3, F4F-3, F4U-1, F4U-4 “Flying Duces,” “Seabee Air Force” (In honor of 61st NCB.) 


223. VMF-223 Ewa 1 May 42. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Miramar Jan 46. Active 
through 1949. F2A-3, F4F-3, F4F-4, FM-1, F4U-1, F4U-4 “Rainbow” 

224 WVMF-224 Ewa 1 May 42. Moved to San Diego Dec 42. Overseas Aug 43. V-J Day 
Okinawa. Returned Miramar Jul 46. Active through 1949. F2A-3, F4F, F4U-1, FG-1 “Fight- 
ing Wild Cats” 

225 WVMF-225 Mojave 1 Jan 43. Overseas Oct 43. Returned Mojave May 45. V-J Day 
Mojave. Active through 1949. F4F-3, F4U-1 


231 VO-1M San Diego 29 May 22. Redes VO-8M Managua, Nicaragua 1 Jul 27. VMS-2 
San Diego 1 Jul 37. Redes VMS-231 Ewa 1 Jul 41. Most personnel as assets for VMSB-241 
on 1 Mar 42. VMSB-231 designation transferred to new VMSB-231 at Ewa. Redes VMBF- 
231 Majuro Oct 44, VMSB-231 Mujuro 30 Dec 44. Returned El Centro Aug 45. Redes 
VMTB(CVS)-231 El Centro 1 Aug 45. V-J Day El Centro. Deact aboard USS Vella Gulf 
(CVE-111) Mar 46, and assets absorbed into VMF(CVS)-214. SB2U-3, SBD-1, SBD-3, SBD-4, 
SBD-5, SBD-6, TBF-1, TBM-1, SB2C-4 “Ace of Spades,” “Hell’s Belles” 


232 Division 1, VF-3M San Diego 1 Sep 1925. Redes VF-10M Shanghai, China, 15 Jun 
1927. Redes VF-6M Shanghai, China, 1 Jul 27. Redes VF-10M San Diego 1 Jul 1930. Redes 
VB-4M San Diego 1 Jul 33. Redes VMB-2 San Diego 1 Jul 37. Redes VMSB-232 Ewa 1 Jul 
41. Moved to El Toro Oct 42. Redes VMTB-232 El Toro 1 Jun 43. Overseas Jul 42. V-J Day 
Okinawa. Returned San Diego Oct 45 and deact 16 Nov 45. Activated in MAR after war 
at Floyd Bennett Field, NY. SBD-3, SBD-4, TBF-1, TBM-3E “Red Devils” 


233 VMSB-233 Ewa 1 May 42. Reorganized as torpedo-bombing squadron 22 May 43, 
but not redes until 13 Jun 43. Returned Santa Barbara Mar 44. Redes VMTB(CVS)-233 
Santa Barbara Oct 44. Overseas Mar 45. V-J Day USS Block Island. Deact El Toro 10 Mar 
46. Activated in MAR after war at Norfolk, Va. TBF-1, TBM-1, TBM-3E “Rainbow,” “Bull- 
dogs,” “Flying Deadheads” 


234 WVMSB-234 Ewa 1 May 42. Moved to United States Nov 43 Miramar. Redes VMTB- 
234 Miramar 14 Oct 44, VMTB(CVS)-234 Miramar 1 Nov 44. Overseas May 45. V-J Day 
USS Vella Gulf. Returned Santa Barbara Nov 45. Activated in MAR after war at San Diego, 
Calif. Deact El Toro 20 Mar 46. SBD-1, SBD-3P, SDB-4, SBD-5, TBM-3E 
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235 VMSB-235 El Centro 1 Jan 43. Overseas Mar 43. Returned Miramar Oct 44. Deact 
Miramar 10 Nov 44. Activated in MAR after war at Squantum, Mass. SBD-5 


236 VMSB-236 Mojave 1 Jan 43. Overseas Apr 43. Deact Mindanao 1 Aug 45. Activated 
in MAR after war at Denver, Colo. SBD-3, SBD-4, SBD-5, SBD-6 “Black Panthers” 


241 VMSB-241 NAS, Midway Island 1 Mar 42 from VMSB-231 assets. Deact Malabang, 
Mindanao, 16 Jul 45. Activated in MAR after war at Los Alamitos, Calif. SBD-2, SBD-4, 
SBD-5, SBD-6, SB2U-3 “Sons of Satan” 


242 VMTB-242 El Centro 15 Sep 43. Overseas Jan 44. V-J Day Tinian. Returned West 
Coast and deact 23 Nov 45. TBM-3E 


243 VMSB-243 Santa Barbara 1 Jun 42. Overseas Jan 43. V-J Day USS Vella Gulf. Deact 
Santa Barbara 21 Sep 45. SBC-4, SBD-4, SBD-5, SBD-6 “Flying Goldbricks” 


244 VMSB-242 NAS, Midway Island 1 Jun 42. Moved to Santa Barbara May 42. Redes 
VMSB-244 Santa Barbara 14 Sep 42. Overseas Jan 43. V-J Day Mindanao. Returned West 
Coast and deact 10 Jun 46. Activated in MAR after war at Columbus, Ohio. SBC-4, SBD-3, 
SBD-4, SBD-4, SB2C-4 “Flying Circus,” “Bombing Banshees” 


245 VMSB-245 El Toro 15 Sep 43. Overseas Dec 43. V-J Day Ulithi. Returned West Coast 
and deact 17 Nov 45. SBD-3, SBD-5 “Red Mousie” 


251 VMO-251 San Diego 1 Dec 41. Overseas May 42. Redes VMF-251 Samar, PI, 3 Jan 
45. Deact Samar, PI, 1 Jun 45. Activated in MAR after war at Grosse Ile, Mich. F4F-3, F4U- 
1 “Lucifer’s Messengers” (VMF-251) 


252 VJ-7M San Diego 1 Jun 1928, VMJ-2 San Diego 1 Jul 37. Overseas 1941. Redes VMJ- 
252 Ewa 13 Jun 41. Provided nucleus for SCAT. Redes VMR-252 Apamama 3 Jun 44. V-J 
Day Guam. Returned Cherry Point Feb—Apr 46. Active through 1949. R3D-2, R4D, R5C-1 


253 VMJ-253 San Diego 1 Mar 42. Redes VMR-253 Torokina 20 Jul 44. V-J Day Guam. 
Returned Miramar May 46. Deact El Toro May 47. R3D, R4D, R5C-1 


254 VMD-954 Cherry Point 25 Sep 44 as replacement training unit. Redes VMD-254 
Greenville 28 Mar 45 as operational unit. Overseas Aug 45. V-J Day USS Appling (APA- 
58) en route to Guam. Returned Miramar Feb 46. Redes VMP-254 El Toro Nov 46. Deact 
El Toro 30 Nov 49. R4D 


311 VMF-311 Cherry Point 1 Dec 42. Overseas Sep 43. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Jul 
46 Miramar. In Jul 48 it became the first West Coast squadron to receive jets. Active 
through 1949. F4U-1 “Hell’s Belles” 


312 VMF-312 Parris Island 1 Jun 43. Overseas Feb 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Mir- 
amar Jan 46. Active through 1949. F4U-1D, FG-1 “Day’s Knights,” “Checkerboard” 


313. VMF-313 El Centro 1 Oct 43. Overseas Mar 44. Deact Zamboanga, Mindanao, PI, 1 
Jun 45. F4U-1 “Lily Packin’ Hellbirds” 


314 VMF-314 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. Overseas Jun 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned El 
Toro Nov 45. Deact Cherry Point 3 Apr 47. F4U-1, FG-1 “Bob’s Cats” 


321 VMF-321 Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Overseas Nov 43. Returned Dec 44 Miramar. Redes 
VMF(CVS)-231 Santa Barbara early 1945. Overseas Jul 45. V-J Day USS Puget Sound (CVE- 
113). Deact Yokosuka, Japan, 28 Jan 46. Activated in MAR 1 Jul 46 at NAS, Anacostia, 
DC. F4U-1, F6F-3, F6F-5 “Hell’s Angels” 


322 VMF-322 Cherry Point 1 Jul 43. Overseas Jan 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Mar 
49 Edenton. Deact Edenton 30 Nov 49. F4U-1, FG-1 “Fighting Cocks” 

323. VMF-323 Cherry Point 1 Aug 43. Overseas Jul 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Active through 
1949. F4U-1 “Death Rattlers” 


324 VMF-324 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. Overseas Aug 44. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa 15 Oct 
45. F4U-1, FG-1 
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331 VMSB-331 Cherry Point 1 Jan 43. Overseas Sep 43. Redes VMBF-331 Majuro Oct 44. 
Redes VMSB-331 Majuro 30 Dec 44. V-J Day Majuro. Returned West Coast Oct 45 and 
deact 21 Nov 45. SBD-4, SBD-5, SBD-6, SB2C-4 “Doodlebug” 


332 VMSB-332 Cherry Point 1 Aug 43. Overseas Feb 44. Redes VMTB-332 Ewa 1 Mar 
45. V-J Day Ewa. Returned West Coast and deact 13 Nov 45. SBD-4, SDB-5. TBF-1, TBM-3 


333 VMSB-333 Cherry Point 1 Aug 43. Overseas Jun 44. Redes VMBF-333 NAS, Midway 
Island 14 Oct 44. Redes VMSB-333 Ewa 30 Dec 44. V-J Day Ewa. Returned West Coast 
and deact 21 Nov 45. SBD-4 and 5, F4U-1, SB2D-1 “Shamrocks” 


334 VMSB-334 Cherry Point 1 Aug 43. Deact Newport 10 Oct 44. SBD-5 


341 VMSB-341 Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Overseas Oct 43. Returned Aug 45 Santa Barbara. 
Deact Santa Barbara 13 Sep 44. SBD-4 “Torpid Turtles” 


342 VMSB-342 Cherry Point 1 Jul 43. Deact Newport 10 Oct 44. SBD-5 “Bats From Hell” 


343. VMSB-343 Atlantic 1 Aug 43. Overseas Aug 44. V-J Day Ewa. Deact West Coast 10 
Jun 46. SBD-5, SB2C-3 “Gregory’s Gorillas,” “Flying Goldbricks” (after Aug 45) 


344 VMSB-344 Cherry Point 1 Jan 44. Deact Newport 10 Oct 44. SB2C-1 


351 WVMO-351 Cherry Point 1 Mar 43. Reorganized as fighting squadron May 43 but not 
redesignated. Redes VMO(CVS)-351 USS Ranger (CV-4) 31 Jan 45. Redes VMF(CVS)-351 
Santa Barbara Feb 45. V-J Day USS Cape Gloucester East China Sea. Deact Ewa 9 Nov 45. 
Activated in MAR after war at Atlanta, Ga. F3A-1, FG-1, F4U-1 


352 VMJ-352 Cherry Point 1 Apr 43. Redes VMR-352 Cherry Point 10 Jun 44. Overseas 
Feb 45 (forward detachment), squadron ( — ) Jul 45. V-J Day Ewa. Returned El Toro Nov 
49. Active through 1949. R4D, R5C-1 


353. VMJ-353 San Diego 15 Mar 43. Overseas Sep-Oct 43. Redes VMR-353 Apamama 15 
Jul 44. V-J Day Saipan. Returned West Coast and deact 15 Feb 46. R5C-1, R4D, R5C-1 


354 VMD-354 Cherry Point 1 Jul 43. Overseas May 45. V-J Day Guam. Returned Kinston 
Dec 45. Redes VMP-354 Cherry Point 15 Nov 46. Deact Cherry Point 8 Dec 49. R4D 


413 VMB-413 Cherry Point 1 Mar 43. Overseas Jan 44. First Marine medium bomber 
unit. V-J Day Emirau. Returned Mirimar and deact 30 Nov 45. PBJ-1 “Flying Nightmares,” 
“Night Hecklers,” “Shamrocks” 


422 WVMF-422 San Diego 1 Jan 43. Overseas Oct 43. Unit nonoperational from Jan to May 
44 due to loss of 23 fighters to weather during a Tarawa to Funafuti flight. V-J Day 
Okinawa. Returned El Toro Nov 45. Deact Cherry Point 30 Apr 47. FM-1, F4U-1, FG-1 
“Flying Buccaneers” 


423 VMB-423 Cherry Point 15 Sep 43. Overseas Mar-Apr 44. V-J Day Emirau. Returned 
West Coast and deact 30 Nov 45. PDJ-1 “Seahorses” 


433 VMB-433 Cherry Point 15 Sep 43. Overseas May 44. V-J Day Emirau. Returned West 
Coast and deact 30 Nov 45. PBJ-1 


441 VMF-441 Tutuila, Samoa 1 Oct 42 by splitting VMF-111. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned 
Miramar and deact 11 Jul 46. Activated in MAR after war at Niagara Falls, NY. F4F-4, 
F4U-1, FG-1 “Black Jacks” 

443 VMB-443 Cherry Point 15 Sep 43. Overseas May 44. V-J Day Emirau. Returned 
Miramar and deact 30 Nov 45. PBJ-1 


451 VMF-451 Mojave 15 Feb 44. Overseas Jan 45. Returned El Centro May 45. V-J Day 
El Centro. Deact El Centro 10 Sep 45. Activated in MAR after war at Willow Grove, Penn. 
F3A-1, FG-1 “Blue Devils” 


452 VME(CVS)-452 Mojave 15 Feb 45. Overseas Feb 45. Returned El Centro Apr 45. V-J 
Day El Centro. Deact El Toro 31 Dec 49. FG-1 “Sky Raiders” 
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453 VMB-453 Cherry Point 25 Jun 44. Deact Cherry Point 20 Feb 45. New VMTB-453 El 
Toro 1 Jun 45. V-J Day El Toro. Deact Cherry Point 20 Mar 46. PBJ-1, SB2C-1, TBM-3 


454 VMSB-454 El Toro 1 Mar 44. Redes VMTB-454 El Toro 14 Oct 44. Redes VMTB(CVS)- 
454 El Toro 5 Nov 44. V-J Day USS Puget Sound. Deact Yokosuka, Japan, 28 Jan 46. SB2C- 
1, TBM-3 “Helldivers” 


461 VMF-461 El Centro 15 Mar 44. Absorbed assets of VMF-462 and VMF-472 on 10 Oct 
44. VMF-461 divided into three echelons according to original assets: SUGAR (VMF-461), 
UNCLE (VMF-462), XRAY (VMF-472). Designated replacement training unit El Toro 16 Nov 
44. Reorganized and redes VMF(CVS)-461 Jul 45. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 28 Feb 
50. F4U-1, FG-1, F3A-1 

462 WVMF-462 El Centro 15 Sep 44. Absorbed assets of VMF-481 and designated replace- 
ment training unit 10 Oct 44. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 10 Sep 45. F4U-1, FG-1, F3A- 
1 


463 VMB-463 Cherry Point 20 Jul 44. Deact Cherry Point 28 Feb 45. Reactivated 
VMTB(CVS)-463 Santa Barbara Jul 45. V-J Day Santa Barbara. PBJ-1, TBM-3 


464 VMSB-464 El Toro 15 Nov 44 as training unit. Designated replacement training unit 
16 Oct 44. Redes VMTB(CVS)-464 El Toro 31 May 45. V-J Day El Toro. Deact San Diego 
10 Mar 46. SB2C-1 “Spanish Flies” 


471 VMF-471 El Centro 15 May 44 as replacement training unit. Absorbed assets of VMF- 
482 Oct 44. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 10 Sep 45. FG-1, F3A-1 


472 \VMEF-472 El Centro 1 Jun 44. Deact El Toro 10 Oct 44, assets to VMF-461. New VMF- 
472 Mojave 1 Mar 45. Redes VMF(CVS)-472 Mojave May 45. Redes VMF-472 Santa Barbara 
1 Jun 45. Overseas Jul 45. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa 24 Dec 45. F6F-3, F6F-5 “Flying Sea- 
horses” 


473 VMB-473 Cherry Point 25 Jul 44. Deact Kinston, NC, 15 Mar 45. New VMTB-473 El 
Centro 1 Aug 45 as aircraft carrier training unit. V-J Day El Centro. Deact Ewa 20 Mar 
46. PBJ-1, TBM-3 

474 Existing Bomber Training Unit, MBDAG-46 disbanded El Toro 10 Apr 44. Assets 
absorbed by new VMSB-474 and VMSB-484. VMSB-474 El Toro 10 Apr 44 as scout-bomber 
replacement training unit. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 10 Sep 45. SB2C-1, SB2C-4, SBD- 
4, SBD-5, SBD-6 

481 VMF-481 El Toro 5 Apr 44 as fighter pilot training unit. Deact El Toro 10 Oct 44. 
Assets absorbed by VMF-462. New VMF-481 Santa Barbara 1 Aug 45 as carrier training 
unit. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact Santa Barbara 10 Sep 45. F3A-1, FG-1, F4U-1, SBD-5 


482 WVMF-482 El Toro 7 Apr 44 as replacement training unit. Deact El Toro 10 Oct 44. 
F3A-1, FG-1, F4U-1, SBD-5 

483 WVMB-483 Cherry Point 26 Aug 44. Deact Kinston 15 Mar 45. PBJ-1 

484 Existing Bomber Training Unit, MBDAG-46 disbanded El Toro 10 Apr 44. Assets 


absorbed by new VMSB-484 and VMSB-474. VMSB-484 El Toro 10 Apr 44 as scout-bomber 
replacement training unit. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 10 Sep 45. SBD-series 

511 VMF-511 Oak Grove 1 Jan 44. Redes VMF(CVS)-511 Mojave 28 Oct 44. Overseas 
Mar 45. V-J Day USS Block Island (CVE-106). Deact El Toro 10 Mar 46. F4U-1, F6F-5 

512 VMF-512 Oak Grove 15 Feb 44. Redes VMF(CVS)-512 Mojave 5 Nov 44. Overseas 
Mar 45. V-J Day USS Gilbert Islands. Deact El Toro 10 Mar 46. F4U-1, FG-1 

513. VMF-513 Oak Grove 15 Aug 44. Redes VMF(CVS)-513 Mojave 4 Dec 44. Overseas 


Jun 45. V-J Day USS Vella Gulf. Returned Santa Barbara Oct 45. Redes VMF(N)-513 El 
Toro 1 Aug 47. Active through 1949. F4U-1, F3A-1 
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514 VMF-514 Cherry Point 20 Feb 44. Redes VMF(CVS)-514 Walnut Ridge, Ark, 6 Dec 
44. Redes VMF-514 Mojave May 45. Overseas Aug 45 USS Salerno Bay. V-J Day USS Salerno 
Bay. Returned Miramar and deact 9 Dec 45. F4U-1, FG-1, F6F-3, F6F-5 “Whistling Death” 


521 VMF 521 Cherry Point 1 Apr 44. Designated replacement training unit Congaree, 
NC, 16 Oct 44. V-J Day Congaree. Deact Congaree 10 Sep 45. F4U-1, FG-1, F3A-1 


522 VMF-522 Cherry Point 1 Apr 44. Designated replacement training unit Congaree, 
NC, 16 Oct 44. V-J Day Congaree. Deact Congaree 10 Sep 45. F4U-1, FG-1, F3A-1 


523. VMF-523 Cherry Point 5 May 44. Designated replacement training unit Congaree, 
NC, 16 Oct 44. V-J Day Congaree. Deact Congaree 15 Oct 45. F4U-1, FG-1 


524 VMF-524 Cherry Point 10 May 44. Designated replacement training unit Congaree, 
NC, 16 Oct 44. V-J Day Parris Island. Deact Congaree 15 Oct 45. F4U-1, FG-1 


531 VMEF(N)-531 Cherry Point 16 Nov 42. Forward echelon overseas Jul 43. Rear echelon 
remained at Cherry Point until Feb 44. Returned Cherry Point Aug 44. Disbanded Cherry 
Point 3 Sep 44. Reorganized Cherry Point 9 Oct 44. V-J Day Eagle Mountain Lake. Active 
through 1949. First Marine night fighter unit. First naval aviation night fighter unit in 
South Pacific. SB2A-4, PV-1N, F7F-2N, F7F-3N “Gray Ghosts” 

532. VMEF(N)-532 Cherry Point 1 Apr 43. Overseas Dec 43. Returned Oct 44 Miramar. V- 
J Day Eagle Mountain Lake. Deact Cherry Point 31 May 47 and assets absorbed by 
VMF(N)-531. F6F-3N, F7F-2N “Night Fighters” 

533 VMEF(N)-533 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. Overseas Apr 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Active 
through 1949. F6F-3N, F6F-5N, F7F-3N “Black Mac’s Killers” 

534 VMEF(N)-534 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. Overseas Apr 44. V-J Day Guam. Returned West 
Coast Nov 45. Deact Miramar 31 May 47. F6F-3N 

541 VMF(N)-541 Cherry Point 15 Feb 44. Overseas Sep 44. V-J Day Peleliu and Ulithi. 
Returned West Coast and deact 30 Apr 46. Activated in MAR after war at Birmingham, 
Ala. F6F-3N, F6F-5N “Bat-Eyes” 

542 VMF(N)-542 Cherry Point 6 Mar 44. Overseas Aug—Sep 44. V-J Day Okinawa. Re- 
turned Miramar Jul 46. Active through 1949. F6F-3N, F6F-5N 

543. VMEF(N)-543 Cherry Point 15 Apr 44. Overseas Jan—May 45. V-J Day Okinawa. Re- 
turned Miramar Jan 46. Deact Miramar 11 Apr 46. F6F-3N, F6F-5N “Night Hawks” 

544 VMF(N)-544 Cherry Point 1 May 44. V-J Day Eagle Mountain Lake. Deact Cherry 
Point 20 Apr 46. F6F-5N, F6F-3N 

611 VMB-611 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. Overseas Aug—Sep 44. V-J Day Zamboanga, Min- 
danao. Returned West Coast 30 Nov 45 and deactivated. PBJ-1 

612 VMB-612 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. First Marine unit to use 11.75-inch rockets (Japan 
21 Jul 45). V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Miramar Dec 45. Deact Oak Grove 15 Mar 46. PBJ- 
1 “Cram’s Rams” 

613 VMB-613 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. Overseas Oct-Dec 44. V-J Day Kwajalein. Returned 
West Coast Oct 45 and deact 21 Oct 45. PBJ-1, TBM-3 

614 VMB-614 Cherry Point 1 Oct 43. Overseas Jul-Aug 45. V-J Day NAS, Midway Island. 
Deact Ewa 28 Dec 45. PBJ-1 “Ruptured Ducks” 


621 VMB-621 Cherry Point 10 Apr 44. Redes VMTB-621 Cherry Point 31 Jan 45. Overseas 
Aug 45, Ewa. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa 10 Mar 45. PBJ-1 

622 VMB-622 Cherry Point 10 May 44. Redes VMTB-622 Mojave 31 Jan 45. Overseas Sep 
45. V-J Day Ewa. Returned El Toro Nov 45. Deact El Toro 31 Jan 46. PBJ-1, TBM-3E 


623 VMB-623 Cherry Point 15 May 44. Redes VMTB-623 Cherry Point 10 Feb 45. V-J 
Day Santa Barbara. Deact Ewa 20 Mar 46. PBJ-1, TBM-1C, TBM-3E 
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624 VMB-624 Cherry Point 20 Jun 44. Redes VMTB-624(CVS) Cherry Point 10 Feb 45. 
V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact Ewa 10 Mar 46. PBJ-1, TBF-1C, TBM-1, TBM-3E 


711 VML-711 Parris Island 1 May 42 to develop glider program and assigned to VLG- 
71. Deact Eagle Mountain Lake 24 May 43. LNS-1 (training gliders), other types of gliders, 
tow aircraft 

811-814 See E.4. Marine Aviation Training Units. 

911 VMF-911 Kinston 25 Jun 44. Designated replacement training unit Cherry Point 16 
Oct 44. V-J Day Cherry Point. Redes VMF-212 Oak Grove 15 Mar 46, which see. FG-1, 
F4U-1, F3A-1, F7F-1 “Devil Cats” 


912 VMF-912 Cherry Point 10 Jul 44. Designated replacement training unit Kinston 16 
Oct 44. V-J Day Kinston. Redes VMF-222 Oak Grove 15 Mar 46, which see. F4U-1, FG-1, 
F7F-1, F7F-3 

913. VMF-913 Greenville 15 Jul 44. Designated replacement training unit Cherry Point 
16 Oct 44. V-J Day Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point Jan 46. F4U-1, FG-1, F3A-1 


914 VMF-914 Greenville 14 Aug 44. Designated replacement training unit Greenville 16 
Oct 44. V-J Day Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point 31 Jan 46. F4U-1, FG-1, F3A-1 


921 VMF-921 Cherry Point 21 Aug 44. Deact Oak Grove 10 Oct 44. 
VMF-922 Cherry Point 21 Aug 44. Deact Oak Grove 10 Oct 44. 
923. VMF-923 Parris Island 15 Sep 44. Deact Parris Island 10 Oct 44. 
VMF-924 Cherry Point 10 Apr 44. Deact Parris Island 10 Oct 44. Assets absorbed by 


931 VMSB-931 Cherry Point 15 Apr 44. Redes VMBF-931 Eagle Mountain Lake Oct 44. 
Redes VMSB-931 Oak Grove 30 Dec 44. V-J Day Oak Grove. Deact Oak Grove 31 Jan 46. 
SBD-5, SB2C-4 

932 VMSB-932 Cherry Point 15 May 44. Redes VMBF-932 Eagle Mountain Lake 16 Oct 
44. Redes VMSB-932 Eagle Mountain Lake 30 Dec 44. V-J Day Oak Grove. Deact Oak 
Grove 31 Jan 46. SBD-5, SB2C-4 “Teufelhund” (German for “Devil Dog”) 


933 VMSB-933 Eagle Mountain Lake 20 Jun 44 with cadre from VMSB-932. V-J Day 
Bogue. Deact Bogue 10 Sep 45. SB2C-4 

934 VMSB-934 Bogue 25 Jul 44. V-J Day Bogue. Deact Bogue 15 Oct 45. SB2C-4 

941 VMSB-941 Bogue 15 Jul 44. Deact Bogue 10 Oct 44. SB2C-4 

942 VMSB-942 Bogue 24 Aug 44. Deact Bogue 10 Oct 44. SB2C-4 


943. VMSB-943 Santa Barbara 1 Jul 44. Redes VMTB-943 El Toro 20 Nov 44 as replace- 
ment training unit. Became carrier torpedo-bombing replacement unit Oct 45. V-J Day El 
Toro. Deact El Toro 31 Jan 46. TBF-1, TBM-1, TBM-3, SB2C-4 


944 VMSB-944 Cherry Point 10 Apr 44. Deact Cp Lejeune 10 Oct 44. SBD-3, SBD-4, SBD- 
5 


951 VMO-951 Cherry Point 20 Sep 44. Deact Cherry Point 10 Oct 44. F6F-3P 


952 VMJ-952 Cp Kearney 15 Jun 43. Redes VMR-952 Cp Kearney 4 Jul 44. Overseas Feb 
44. V-] Day Guam. Returned Cherry Point Mar 46. Deact Cherry Point 31 May 47. R4D, 
R5C-1 


953 VMJ-953 Cp Kearney 1 Feb 44. Redes VMR-953 Corvallis, Ore, 17 Jul 44. Overseas 
Aug-Sep 44. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa 31 May 47. R4D, R5C-1 “Puss-in-Boots” 


954 VMD2-1 San Diego 1 Apr 42. Redes VMD-154 San Diego 15 Sep 42. Redes VMD-254 
Cp Kearney Oct 44 (exchanged designations with VMD-254). Overseas Nov 43. Returned 
Mar 45. Redes VMD-954 Kinston. V-J Day Kinston. Deact Kinston 31 Jan 46 with assets 
absorbed by VMD-354. F6F-3P 
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E.2. One-Digit Marine Flying Squadrons 


Artillery Spotting Divisions/Marine Observation Squadrons 1-8 (ASD/VMO) 


1 ASD, VMO-155 Quantico 27 Oct 43. Redes VMO-1 Cp Pendleton, 12 Feb 44; first VMO 
activated. Overseas Jan 44. V-J Day Guam. Returned Cherry Point Jan-Feb 46. Active 
through 1949. 


2 ASD, VMO-251 Quantico 1 Nov 43. Redes VMO-2 San Diego Jan 44. Overseas Feb 44. 
V-J Day Saipan. Returned Cherry Point Jul 46 and deact 26 Aug. 


3 ASD, VMO-351 Quantico 1 Dec 43. Redes VMO-3 Quantico 15 Jan 44. Overseas Feb 
44, V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Cherry Point May 49. Deact Cherry Point 20 Aug 49. 


4 ASD, VMF-951 Quantico 20 Dec 43. Redes VMO-4 Quantico 15 Jan 44. Overseas Mar 
44. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa 21 Oct 45. 


5 VMO-5 Quantico 1 Feb 44. Overseas Apr 44. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Sasebo, Japan, Dec 
45. 


6 Flight E, 3d Air Squadron Quantico 1 Dec 1920. Redes Division 1, VF-1M Quantico 24 
Aug 1922. Division 1, VO-3M Quantico 1 Sep 1925. Deact Quantico 30 Jun 33. Recom 
VMO-6 Quantico 20 Nov 44. Overseas Feb 45. V-J Day Guam. Returned Cp Pendleton Jan 
47. Active through 1949. 


7 VMO-7 Quantico 15 Dec 44. Overseas Feb 45. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned West Coast 
Nov 45 and deact. 


8 VMO-8 Quantico 28 Dec 44. Overseas Mar 45. V-J Day Guam. Returned West Coast 
Nov 45 and deact. 


Marine Scouting Squadron 3 1st Division, Squadron E Quantico Mar 1919. Served in 
Haiti from 1919 to 1934. Stationed in Virgin Islands from 1934 to 1944. Redes 4th Air 
Squadron Oct 1920, VO-2M 29 May 1922, VO-9M 1 Jul 1930, and VMS-3 1 Jul 37. Deact 
St. Thomas, VI, 20 May 44. Commander, VMS-3 doubled as Commander, Joint Local 
Defense Force, St. Thomas, VI. Only Marine air unit to operate east of the United States 
and only unit to retain VMS designation. J2F-2A, OS2N-1, SBD-series 


E.3. Marine Flying Detachments 


Scout-Bombing Detachment 1 Scout-Bombing Section on Palmyra Jun 43 from VMF- 
211 assets. Provisional unit approximately half the size of a squadron. Redes Scout- 
Bombing Detachment 1 on Palmyra Aug 43. Disbanded Tarawa Feb 44. SBD-series 


Marine Target Towing Detachments 1-3 (VMTD/VMJ) Marine target towing detach- 
ments were redesignated from VMTD to VMJ on 1 May 45 with no change in title. 


1 VMTD-1 Barking Sands, Kauai 21 Mar 45. Redes VMJ-1 Ewa 1 May 45. V-J Day Kauai, 
TH. Deact Kauai Oct 45. JM-1, R5C-1 


2 VMTD-2 Ewa 1 Oct 44. Redes VMJ-2 Guam 1 May 45. V-J Day Guam. Returned West 
Coast and deact 6 Mar 46. JM-1, R5C-1 


3 VMTD-3 Ewa 1 Oct 44. Redes VMJ-3 Ewa 1 May 45. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa Oct 45. 
JM-1, R5C-1 “Black Jacks,” “Red Asses” (due to red aircraft tails) 


Provisional Air Liaison Unit, Ist Marine Division Formed on Goodenough Island, off 
the northeastern end of New Guinea, in Oct 43 from volunteer officers and NCOs with 
previous civilian flying experience. Equipped with 12 L-4H-PI Grasshoppers (9 were op- 
erational) provided by Gen MacArthur. The unit operated on New Britain from Jan to 
Mar 44 and was augmented by two L-5 Sentinels with Army crews. It was disbanded 
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when VMO-1 was assigned the mission in Mar. The unit was actually considered a di- 
visional asset and not part of Marine aviation. 


F. MARINE AVIATION GROUND, SERVICE, AND TRAINING UNITS 


F.1. Marine Aviation Ground Units 


Aviation ground unit campaign participation is found in Chapter 6, while 
aviation ground unit integrated into ground unit task organization is addressed 
in Chapter 7. 


1st and 2d Air Warning Groups/Marine Ground Control Groups 1 and 2 (AWG/MGCG) 


1st AWG/MGCG-1_ 1st AWG Cherry Point 1 Jul 43. Mission was to organize and train 
19 air warning squadrons plus serve as a replacement training unit under Ist MAW; 9th 
MAW from Mar 44. Redes MGCG-1 Cherry Point 1 Aug 46 and assigned to 2d MAW. 
Active through 1949. 


2d AWG/MGCG-2_ 2d AWG Miramar 11 Oct 43. Mission was to prepare and deploy air 
warning squadrons trained by Ist AWG to combat zone. Also serviced and forwarded 
air warning equipment to the combat zone. Deact Miramar 1 Aug 45. Recommissioned 
Marine Air Warning Group 2 (MAWG-2) Miramar Apr 46 and assigned to MAWC. Redes 
MGCG-2 Miramar 1 Aug 46. Moved to El Toro Oct 46. Active through 1949. 


Air Warning Squadrons/Marine Ground Control Intercept Squadrons 1-22 

This category of squadrons included Air Warning (AWS), Air Warning (Air Transporta- 
ble) (AWS[AT]), Marine Assault Air Warning (MAAWS) (redesignated from AWS[AT]), 
and Marine Ground Control Intercept (MGCIS) Squadrons. On 1 Aug 46, when existing 
AWSs were redesignated MGCISs, most received new numeric designations. Most post- 
war units were maintained only at cadre strength. MGCIS-15—-22 were activated in the 
Marine Air Reserve (MAR) in 1946-47. 


1 AWS-1 Cherry Point 1 Sep 43. Overseas Jan 44. V-J Day Ie Shima, Okinawa Group. 
Redes MGCIS-1 Miramar 1 Aug 46. Active through 1949. 

2 AWS-2 Cherry Point 1 Sep 43. Overseas Jan 44. V-J Day Peleliu. Returned West Coast 
Feb 46 and deactivated. See AWS-11. 

3 AWS-3 Cherry Point 12 Oct 43. Overseas Mar 44. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa Sep 45. See 
AWS-12. 

4 AWS-4 Cherry Point 1 Nov 43. Overseas Feb 44. V-J Day Ewa. Deact Ewa Sep 45. See 
AWS-13. 

5 AWS(AT)-5 Cherry Point 1 Dec 43. Overseas Mar 44. Redes MAAWS-5 Saipan 10 Jul 
44. Deact Ewa 10 Nov 44 and assets transferred to other AWSs. See AWS-16. 

6 AWS-6 Cherry Point 1 Jan 44. Overseas Jan 45. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned San Diego 
Feb 46 and deactivated. See AWS-17. 


7 AWS-7 Cherry Point 1 Feb 44. Overseas Jan 45. V-J Day Okinawa. Redes MGCIS-7 
Peiping 1 Aug 46. Moved to Guam Apr 47. Deployed to Tsingtao Apr 48. Returned to 
Guam Jan 49. Returned Edenton Feb 49. Active through 1949. 


8 AWS-8 Cherry Point 1 Mar 44. Overseas Jan 45. V-J Day Aguni Shima, Okinawa 
Group. Returned Miramar Mar 46 and deactivated. See AWS-18. 


9 AWS-9 Cherry Point 1 Apr 44. Overseas Dec 44. V-J Day Ewa. Returned San Diego 
and deact 3 Dec 45. 


10 AWS(AT)-10 Cherry Point 1 Jan 44. Redes MAAWS-10 Miramar Aug 44. Deact Mir- 
amar 10 Nov 44, and assets transferred to other AWSs. 
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11 AWS-11 Cherry Point 1 Apr 44. Overseas Mar 45. V-J Day Kume Shima, Okinawa 
Group. Redes MGCIS-2 Miramar 1 Aug 46. Active through 1949. 

12 AWS-12 Cherry Point 1 May 44. Overseas Jun 45. V-J Day Ewa. Returned Miramar 
Oct 45. Redes MGCIS-3 El Toro 1 Aug 46. Active through 1949. 

13. AWS-13 Cherry Point 5 May 44. Based at NAS, Vero Beach, Fla, to support night 
fighter training from Aug 44 to May 45. V-J Day detachments at El Toro, Mojave, El 
Centro, and Santa Barbara. Redes MGCIS-4 El Toro 1 Aug 46. Active through 1949. 

14 AWS-14 Cherry Point 1 Jun 44. V-J Day Congaree. Deact Cherry Point Nov 45. 

15 AWS(AT)-15 Cherry Point 1 Feb 44. Redes MAAWS-15 El Centro and Miramar Aug 
44. Deact Miramar 10 Nov 44. New MGCIS-15 activated in MAR in 1 Aug 46 at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

16 AWS-16 Cherry Point 1 Jun 44. V-J Day Cherry Point. Redes MGCIS-5 Cherry Point 
1 Aug 46. Active through 1949. New MGCIS-16 activated in MAR in 1 Aug 46 at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

17 AWS-17 Cherry Point 10 Aug 44. V-J Day Oak Grove, Bogue, and Cherry Point. Redes 
MGCIS-6 Cherry Point 1 Aug 46. Active through 1949. New MGCIS-17 activated in MAR 
after war at Willow Grove, Penn. 

18 AWS-18 Cherry Point 1 Sep 44. Initially operated as AWS training and replacement 
unit until Aug 45. V-J Day Bogue and Atlantic. Redes MGCIS-8 Cherry Point 1 Aug 46. 
Deact Cherry Point Apr 47. New MGCIS-18 activated in MAR after war at Los Alamitos, 
Calif. 

19 Not organized during war. MGCIS-19 activated in MAR in early 1947 at Groose Ile, 
Mich. 

20 AWS(AT)-20 Cherry Hill 1 Mar 44. Redes MAAWS-20 Santa Barbara Aug 44. Deact 
Miramar 10 Nov 44. New MGCIS-20 activated in MAR in early 1947 at Dallas, Tex. 

21 Not organized during war. MGCIS-21 activated in MAR in early 1947 at Squantum, 
Mass. 

22 Not organized during war. MGCIS-22 activated in MAR in early 1947 at Glenview, 
Ill. 


Barrage Balloon Units 


Barrage Balloon Group, Parris Island Barrage Balloon Activities, MB, Quantico with 
Barrage Balloon Training School, MB, Quantico late Apr 41. Moved to Parris Island in 
1942 to become Barrage Balloon Group, Parris Island. Group consisted of Headquarters 
and Service Squadron and the Barrage Balloon School. Balloon training was suspended 
in the summer of 1943, and the group disbanded. 


Barrage Balloon Group, IMAC Formed Nouméa, New Caledonia, 10 Jan 43 with ZMQ- 
1, 5, and 6 attached. ZMQ-3 attached Apr 43. Disbanded Nouméa 15 Dec 43. 


Barrage Balloon Squadrons 1-6 (ZMQ) 


1 Parris Island 1 Oct 41. Overseas Dec 41. Returned New River Sep 42. Overseas Dec 
42. Deact Nouméa, New Caledonia, 15 Sep 43. 


2 Parris Island 1 Oct 41. Overseas Apr 42. Deact Tutuila, Samoa, 21 Aug 43 and person- 
nel transferred to 2d Defense Battalion. 


3 Parris Island 16 Apr 42. Overseas Jul 42. Deact Nouméa, New Caledonia, 9 Dec 43. 
4 Parris Island 1 Jun 42. Overseas Jul 42. Deact Tutuila, Samoa, 20 Feb 43 

5 Parris Island 1 Jul 42. Overseas Sep 42. Deact Nouméa, New Caledonia, 5 Dec 43. 
6 New River 9 Nov 42. Overseas Dec 42. Deact Nouméa, New Caledonia, 8 Dec 43. 
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Air Support Control Units 


Provisional Air Support Command, AirFMFPac (ProvASC, AirFMFPac) was 
formed on 21 Oct 44 at MCAS, Ewa to train Landing Force Air Support Control 
Units 1-4 (LFASCU). It was disbanded on 21 Apr 45, and Commander, Marine 
Air Support Control Units, Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet (ComMASCU, 
PhibsPac) was formed to handle administrative functions on 22 Apr 45. It re- 
mained at Ewa until deactivated in Feb 46. Both commands were under Col 
Vernon E. Megee. LFASCU-1-3 served under Commanding Officer, Landing 
Force Air Support Control Units (CO LFASCUs) on Okinawa, also commanded 
by Col Megee. He was under Commander, Air Support Control Units, Amphib- 
ious Forces, Pacific Fleet (ComASCU, PhibsPac), a Navy officer. CO, LFASCU’s 
operated aboard the USS Eldorado (AGC-11) controlling the LFASCUs 1 and 2 
ashore through Air Support Control Unit, Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army (Task 
Unit 99.2.5), which was actually LFASCU 3 under Col Avery R. Kier. 


Landing Force Air Support Control Units 1-4 (LFASCU) 


1 Ewa Nov 44. Detachment served on Iwo Jima to combat-test the LFASCU concept. 
Served on Okinawa under CO, LFASCU’s supporting IIIAC. V-J Day Ewa. Disbanded 
Ewa after the war. 


2 Ewa Jan 45. Served on Okinawa under CO, LFASCU’s supporting XXIV Corps. V-J 
Day Ewa. Disbanded Ewa after the war. 


3 Ewa 13 Jan 45. Served on Okinawa under CO, LFASCU’s supporting Tenth Army 
doubling as Air Support Control Unit, TAF, Tenth Army. V-J Day Ewa. Disbanded Tien- 
tsin, China, 6 Mar 46. 


4 Ewa Feb 45. Attached to 5th Marine Division. V-J Day USS Thomas Jefferson (APA-30) 
en route to Japan. Disbanded Sasebo, Japan, 19 Nov 45. 


F.2. Marine Air Base and Service Units 


Service Command (Provisional), 9th Marine Aircraft Wing This command was formed 
by 9th MAW in Sep 44 at Cherry Point. It controlled five service groups (provisional) (see 
following). It also included Headquarters Squadron 9 (Provisional) and Service Squadron 
1 (Provisional). Disbanded Cherry Point Feb 45. 


Service Groups (Provisional) 34, 52, 53, 91, and 93 (SerGrp [Prov]) These units com- 
prised MAG Headquarters and Service Squadrons. All were formed on 1 Dec 44 and bore 
their parent groups’ numbers. They were subordinate to Service Command (Provisional), 
9th MAW at Cherry Point but remained collocated with their parent group. The groups 
were disbanded in Feb 45 with the Service Command, and the squadrons returned to 
their groups’ control. 


SerGrp-34 (Prov) Cherry Point SerGrp-91 (Prov) Cherry Point 
SerGrp-52 (Prov) Congaree SerGrp-93 (Prov) Bogue 
SerGrp-53 (Prov) Eagle Mountain Lake 


Marine Aircraft Repair and Salvage Squadron 1 MAR&S-1, Service Group, 
MAWPacFMEF San Diego, 25 Nov 42. Overseas in early 1943 and frequently relocated to 
numerous locations under 1st MAW. Reassigned to 2d MAW in Oct 43 in the Russells, 
then reassigned back to Ist MAW Dec 43 without relocating. Reassigned to MASP Mar 
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44 and moved to Nouméa. Capable of more detailed maintenance than MAG service 
squadrons (SMS). Deact Tontouta, New Caledonia, 27 Jul 44, and assets absorbed by SMS- 
25. 


Marine Air Depot Squadron 1 MADS-1 Espiritu Santo 17 Dec 42 from Rear Echelon, 
1st MAW. Moved to Nouméa Jan 44, then back to Espiritu Santo Apr 44, then Guadalcanal 
Aug 44, then Los Negros, PI, Dec 44, then Manus May 45. Forwarded supplies and re- 
placement personnel to Ist MAW units. Moved to the States Nov 45 and deactivated. 


Marine Air Base Squadron 1 MABS-1 Guadalcanal 1 Feb 43, then Nouméa Apr 43. 
Returned to Guadalcanal Sep 43, then Munda Nov 43, then MCAB, Peleliu Mar 45. Pro- 
vided maintenance and service support to units under 1st MAW until reassigned to 4th 
MAW Mar 45. Moved to the States Jan 46 and deactivated. 


Service Squadron 1 (Provisional) SS-1(P) was formed on 15 Nov 44 at Newport and 
attached to Service Command (Prov), 9th MAW. Disbanded at Cherry Point Feb 45. 


Supply Squadron 5 Sup Sqdn-5, SerGrp NAS, San Diego 1 Sep 42. Moved to Miramar 
1 Feb 43. Reassigned to PerGrp, MarFAirWest on 1 Jun 43. Procured and distributed 
aviation matériel and provided special services to units under MarFAirWest. Deact Mir- 
amar 1 Aug 46. 


Air Regulating Squadrons/Marine Wing Service Squadrons 1-4 and 9 (ARS/MWSS) 
These were personnel processing units assigned to the SerGrp (later PerGrp). The ARSs 
were redesignated MWSSs in Jul 43. In Feb 45, Marine Air Casual Squadrons (see later) 
were organized to takeover the squadrons’ personnel processing duties. The MWSSs were 
reduced to cadre strength. With the exception of MWSS-3, at the end of the war the 
MWSSs were assigned to their parent wings and reestablished as personnel processing 
and casual units. 


1 ARS-1 San Diego 1 Aug 42 and assigned to 1st MAW. Reassigned to MAG-11 Aug 
42, then MAWPacFMF Sep 42. Redes MWSS-1 San Diego 15 May 44 and made responsible 
for enlisted replacements. Most personnel reassigned to MACS-1 Feb 45 and MWSS-1 
reduced to cadre. Cadre overseas Aug 45, joined 1st MAW, and returned to full strength 
with some personnel reassigned from HQ Sqdn-1. V-J Day Okinawa. Redes Headquarters 
Squadron, Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Western Pacific (which see). Deact Tientsin, China, 
17 Apr 47. 


2 ARS-2 San Diego 1 Jul 42 and assigned to 2d MAW. Forwarded aviation personnel 
and matériel overseas. Redes MWSS-2 San Diego 15 May 44. Most personnel reassigned 
to MACS-2 Feb 45, and MACS-2 reduced to cadre strength. Cadre overseas Jun 45, joined 
1st MAW, and returned to full strength. V-J Day Okinawa. Returned Cherry Point Feb 46 
and reduced to cadre. Deact Cherry Point Dec 46. 

3 ARS-3 San Diego 1 Nov 42. Processed aviation officers deploying and returning from 
overseas duty. Redes MWSS-3 San Diego 15 May 44. Most personnel reassigned to MACS- 
3 in Feb 45. Reduced to cadre strength 10 Feb 45. Deact Miramar Oct 45. 

4 ARS-4 San Diego 1 Nov 42. Processed aviation personnel for units in the States and 
overseas. Redes MWSS-4 San Diego 15 May 44. Reduced to cadre strength 10 Feb 45. 
Cadre overseas Aug 45, joined 4th MAW. V-J Day Majuro. Deact Guam Feb 46. 

9 ARS-9 Cherry Point 1 Mar 44. Processed personnel and matériel to 3d MAW. Also 
trained aviation quartermaster personnel. Reassigned to 9th MAW on 2 Apr 44. Redes 
MWSS-9 Cherry Point 15 May 44. V-J Day Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point Mar 46. 
Marine Air Casual Squadrons 1-5 (MACS) MACS-1-5 were organized on 10 Feb 45 
under PerGrp, and personnel from MWSS-1-4 were phased over to them in Mar. 

1 Miramar 10 Feb 45 from MWSS-1 personnel to prepare aviation replacements for over- 
seas duty. Deact Miramar 1 Aug 46. 
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2 Miramar 10 Feb 45 from MWSS-2 personnel to forward graduating Marine and Navy 
technical personnel to specific overseas units. Deact Miramar 1 Aug 46. 


3 San Diego 10 Feb 45 from MWSS-3 personnel to process aviation personnel for units 
in the States and overseas. Deact Miramar May 46. 


4 San Diego 10 Feb 45 from MWSS-4 personnel to process aviation officers deploying 
and returning from overseas duty. Deact Miramar Apr 46. 


5 Miramar 10 Feb 45 to process aviation personnel for units in the States and overseas. 
Deact Miramar Mar 46. 


Base Air Detachments 1-3 (BAD) BADs provided aeronautical shore-based facilities to 
assigned tactical flying units. This included maintenance, service, and administrative sup- 
port. The first BADs were formed on 1 Dec 38, when Headquarters Squadrons 1 and 2 of 
Aircraft One and Two were redesignated BAD-1 and 2 at San Diego and Quantico, re- 
spectively. At the same time Service Squadrons 1 and 2 were redesignated Headquarters 
and Service Squadrons 1 and 2, Aircrafts One and Two. BAD-3 was formed at MCAS, St. 
Thomas, VI, to support VMS-3. In Mar 41, BADs 1, 2, and 3 were detached from the FMF 
and assigned to the air station at which they were located as they were not considered 
mobile units. BAD-1 was reorganized with Aircraft Engineering Squadrons (AES) in 1941. 
On 14 Feb 42, BAD-2 was redesignated Air Base Group 2. BAD-3 was maintained as a 
small service unit supporting only VMS-3 in the VI. It was redesignated Aircraft Engi- 
neering Squadron 31 in 1942 and deact in May 44. 

Provisional Service Detachment, MAG 21, Wake Island Ewa, Nov 41. Its personnel 
were drawn from HMS-21, SMS-21, VMF-211, VMSB-231, and VMSB-232. Served on Wake 
Island from 29 Nov 41 until lost on 23 Dec with Forward Echelon, VMF-211. 
Provisional Service Detachment, MAG 21, Midway Island Ewa, Nov 41. Its personnel 
were drawn from HMS-21, SMS-21, VMF-211, VMSB-231, and VMSB-232. Served on Mid- 
way from 26 Dec 41 to 1 Mar 42, when absorbed into MAG-22, commissioned on the 
same date. 

Provisional Marine Carrier Aircraft Service Unit 1 ProvMarCASU-1 Ewa 15 Jun 45. 
Simultaneously performed maintenance and service on fighters and torpedo bombers of 
three Marine carrier groups (MCVG) during their training phase. V-J Day Ewa. Disbanded 
Ewa 9 Jan 46, and its role assumed by MASG-44. 

Marine Carrier Aircraft Service Detachments 1-16 (CASD) or MarCASD) 


1 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-1. Overseas Mar 45. V-J Day USS Block 
Island (CVE-106) Guam area. Deact Cherry Point Mar 46. 


2 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-2. Overseas Feb 45. V-J Day USS Gilbert 
Islands (CVE-107) off coast of Japan. Returned to Miramar Dec 45 and deact. 

3 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-3. Overseas Jun 45. V-J Day USS Vella 
Gulf (CVE-111) Guam area. Deact El Toro Mar 46. 

4 Santa Barbara 2 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-4. Overseas May 45. V-J Day USS Cape 
Gloucester (CVE-109) East China Sea. Deact Miramar 5 Mar 46. 

5 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-5. V-J Day USS Salerno Bay (CVE-110) 
California coast. Deact Ewa Mar 46. 

6 Santa Barbara 1 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-6. V-J Day USS Puget Sound (CVE-113) 
California coast. Deact Ewa Mar 46. 

7 Santa Barbara 15 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-7. V-J Day Mojave. Deact Ewa Mar 
46. 


8 Mojave 15 Feb 45 and assigned to MCVG-8. V-J Day Mojave. Deact San Diego Mar 
46. 
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9 Santa Barbara 1 May 45 and assigned to MCVG-9. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact El 
Toro Jan 46. 

10 Santa Barbara 1 Jun 45 and assigned to MCVG-10. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact El 
Toro 10 Mar 46. 

11 El Toro 1 Jun 45 and assigned to MCVG-11. V-J Day El Toro. Deact El Toro 10 Mar 
46. 


12 El Toro 1 Jul 45 and assigned to MCVG-12. V-J Day El Toro. Deact Ewa Mar 46. 


13. Mojave 1 Jul 45 and assigned to MCVG-13. V-J Day Santa Barbara. Deact Santa Bar- 
bara Mar 46. 


14 Santa Barbara 1 Aug 45 and assigned to MCVG-14. V-J Santa Barbara. Deact Cherry 
Point Mar 46. 

15 El Centro 1 Aug 45 and assigned to MCVG-15. V-J Day El Centro. Deact El Toro Mar 
46. 


16 El Centro 1 Aug 45 and assigned to MCVG-16. V-J Day El Centro. Deact El Toro Mar 
46. 


F.3. Marine Aviation Training Units 


Numerous aircraft groups and flying squadrons served as training units with 
no distinctive designation but are not addressed here (see D.1.). None of these 
units participated in combat operations. 


Air Base Group 2. ABG-2 NAS, San Diego 14 Feb 42 by redesignating BAD-2. Aircraft 
Engineering Squadrons (AES) 21-24 had been organized as part of BAD-2 in Sep 41. Both 
BAD-2 and ABG-2 were responsible for the administration of Marine aviation personnel 
attending Navy trade schools at NAS, San Diego. ABG-2 moved to El Toro Jun 45 and 
was deact soon after the war. 


Aircraft Engineering Squadrons 11-13, 21-24, 31, and 41-46 (AES) AES-21-24 were as- 
signed to BAD-2 at San Diego in Sep 41, redes ABG-2 on 14 Feb 42. AES-11-13 were 
assigned to MCAS, Quantico. AES-41-46 were assigned to MCAS, Cherry Point. These 
units, with the exception of AES-31, trained aircraft maintenance and service personnel. 
Deact after the war. AES-31 was an active maintenance unit; see Base Aviation Detach- 
ments earlier. 

Marine Operational Training Group 81 Operational Training Squadron 8 (OTS-8) 
Cherry Point 1 Feb 43. Moved to Edenton Dec 43. Redes MOTG-81 Edenton 1 Jan 44 as 
medium bomber operational training unit with Service Squadron 81 and Marine Training 
Squadrons (MTS) 811-814; redes Marine Operational Training Squadrons (MOTS) Feb 45 
(see later). Moved to Cherry Point Jan 45. Deact Cherry Point Dec 45. 

Marine Operational Training Squadrons 811-814 (MTS/MOTS) 

811 MTS-811 Edenton 1 Jan 44 as medium bomber pilot training unit. Redes MOTS-811 
Edenton 1 Feb 45. V-J Day Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point 10 Sep 45. 

812 MITS-812 Edenton 1 Jan 44 as medium bomber pilot training unit. Redes MOTS-812 
Edenton 1 Feb 45. V-J Day Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point 10 Sep 45. 

813 MTS-813 Edenton 1 Jan 44 as medium bomber pilot and crew training unit. Redes 
MOTS-813 Edenton 1 Feb 45. V-J Day Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point Nov 45. 

814 MTS-814 Edenton 1 Jan 44 as medium bomber pilot and crew training unit. Redes 
MOTS-814 Edenton 1 Feb 45. V-J Day Cherry Point. Deact Cherry Point Nov 45. 
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Marine Fighter Operational Training Unit, NAS, Jacksonville, Fla MFOTU wasa large, 
squadron-level command, with typically 90 aircraft, formed in 1943 to provide ground 
and operational flying training to fighter pilots. This included ground attack and carrier 
qualification. Initially, while under Marine command, the unit was manned largely by 
Navy personnel. They were entirely replaced by Marines by Feb 45. It was disbanded in 
1946. 


Marine Aviation Detachments (MAD) 


MADs were responsible for the administration of Marine aviation personnel 
assigned to naval air stations, naval aviation training establishments, and other 
naval aviation activities. The MADs assigned to naval air technical training cen- 
ters possessed subordinate nonflying training squadrons. Those detachments in 
existence in Apr 45 were: 


MAD, Navy Preflight School, NAS, Athens, Ga 

MAD, NAS, Atlanta, Ga 

MAD, NAS, Bunker Hill, Ind 

MAD, NAS, Chicago (Glenview), III 

MAD, Naval Air Technical Training Center, Chicago, Ill 

Headquarters Squadron, Training Squadrons 13 and 14 

MAD, Naval Air Technical Training Center, Ward Island, Corpus Christi, Tex 
Headquarters Squadron, Training Squadrons 51 and 52 

MAD, Naval Air Training Base, NAS, Corpus Christi, Tex 

MAD, Naval Training Center, Farragut, Idaho 

MAD, Naval Air Technical Training Center, Jacksonville, Fla 

Headquarters Squadron, Training Squadrons 1 and 2 

MAD, Naval Air Technical Training Center, Memphis, Tenn 

Headquarters Squadron, Training Squadron 31, Casual Company 

MAD, NAS, Memphis, Tenn 

MAD, Naval Academic Refresher Unit (V-5), Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 
MAD, Naval Academic Refresher Unit (V-5), Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky 
MAD, NAS, New Orleans, La 

MAD, NAS, Norman, Okla 

MAD, Naval Air Technical Training Center, Norman, Okla 

MAD, Naval Academic Refresher Unit (V-5), St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn 
MAD, NAS, Ottumwa, Iowa 

MAD, Marine Barracks, Naval Air Training Base, Pensacola, Fla (aka “P-cola”) 
MAD, Advanced Base Aviation Training Unit, NAS, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo 
MAD, Naval Radar Training School, St. Simons Island, Ga 

MAD, Naval Training Center, Sampson, NY 

MAD, Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif 

MAD, Naval Academic Refresher Unit (V-5), Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio 
Marine Night Fighter Operational Training Detachment, NAS, Vero Beach, Fla 
AWS-13 attached 


a 


9 


Fleet Marine Force Aviation 
Unit Campaign Participation 


Initial Engagements 

A.1. Pearl Harbor 

A.2. Wake Island 
Defense of Midway Island 
Guadalcanal Operation 


Seizure of the Russells, Treasury—Bougainville Operation and Consolidation of 
Northern Solomons, New Britain Campaign and Talasea Operation, and Emirau 
Landing and Occupation 


A—Consolidation of Northern Solomons 
B—New Georgia Operation 
C—Bismarck Archipelago Operation 
D—Treasury—Bougainville Operation 
Gilbert Islands, Marshall Islands, and Mariana Islands Operations 
A—Gilbert Islands 
B—Marshall Islands 
B1—Kweajalein-Majuro 
B2—Eniwetok 


C—Saipan 
D—Tinian 
E—Guam 


Marshalls—Marianas Bypassed Islands, Peleliu, Philippines, and Iwo Jima 
A—Marshalls—Marianas Bypassed Islands 

B—Peleliu 

C—Philippines 

D—lIwo Jima 


E—Pagan and Rota Islands, Mariana Bypassed Islands 
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G. Assault and Occupation of Okinawa Gunto 
H. Aircraft Carrier-based Marine Aviation Unit Operations 


A—Third Fleet supporting: Luzon attacks, Formosa attacks, China coast attacks, and 
Nansei attack 


B—Assault and Occupation of Iwo Jima and Fifth Fleet raids against Japan 
C—Third and Fifth Fleet raids in support of the Okinawa Gunto assault 
D—Assault and Occupation of Okinawa Gunto 

E—Balikpapan, Borneo operations in support of Australian Army landing 
F—Third Fleet operations against Japan 

G—Attu Landing, Aleutian Islands, Alaska in support of U.S. Army landing 


I. Location of Marine Corps Aviation Units in the Pacific Ocean Areas 


Marine aircraft wings, groups, and squadrons are listed from largest to smallest 
level in numeric order under each campaign. Squadron “echelons” (advance, 
forward, rear, flight, ground) and detachments indicate that only elements of a 
given squadron participated. Subordination of aviation units is not depicted as 
this sometimes fluctuated in the course of a given campaign. A study of the 
maps in 9.I. provides the basic subordination of Marine aviation units during 
specific periods. 


A. INITIAL ENGAGEMENTS 


A.1. Pearl Harbor, 7 Dec 41 


All Marine air units were based at MCAS, Ewa, Oahu, TH, under Commander, 
Aircraft, Battle Force, Pacific Fleet. Of the 48 Marine aircraft at Ewa, 33 were de- 
stroyed and 15 damaged on the ground by the 1st Fighter Combat Unit, 3d Group, 1st 
Wave. An R3D-2 undergoing repair on Ford Island survived undamaged. 


Marine Aircraft Group 21 
HQ Squadron 21 
Service Squadron 21 
Rear Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 211! 
Rear Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 231? 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 232 
Marine Utility Squadron 252 


Remarks: 

‘Forward Echelon was on Wake Island. 

?Forward Air Echelon was aboard USS Lexington (CV-2) 460 miles south of, and en route to, Midway. 
Note: MAG-21’s VMF-221 was aboard USS Saratoga (CV-3) at San Diego. 


A.2. Wake Island, 7-23 Dec 41 (West of International Date Line, 
One Day Ahead, but East Dates Were Used) 


This unit operated from Naval Air Station, Wake Island (commissioned in Aug 
41) subordinate to Commander, Aircraft, Battle Force, Pacific Fleet. It was deliv- 
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ered from the USS Enterprise (CV-6) on 4 Dec 41. Navy Task Force 14, the Wake 
Relief Expedition, with Rear Echelon, VMF-211 aboard the USS Saratoga (CV-3), 
departed the Hawaii area on 15-16 Dec but was recalled on 23 Dec while the 
lead ships were 515 miles from Wake. All elements on Wake surrendered on 23 
Dec 41. 


Marine Detachment, Wake (aviation component; see Chapter 6.A.4. for ground compo- 
nent) 
Forward Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 211 
Provisional Service Detachment, Marine Aircraft Group 21, Wake Island 


B. DEFENSE OF MIDWAY ISLAND, 4-5 JUN 42 (WEST OF 
INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE) 


All air units operated from Naval Air Station, Midway Island (commissioned 
18 Aug 41) under the Navy’s Commander, Shore-Based Air, Midway (also Com- 
mander, Midway Local Defenses) and included detachments from Navy Torpedo 
Squadron (VT) 8 and Patrol Squadrons (VP) 23 and 44. The USAAF’s 7th Air 
Force provided a composite bomber force from the 26th, 31st, 72d, and 431st 
Bombardment Squadrons (Heavy) (14 x B-17E), and 18th Observation (Light) 
and 69th Bombardment (Medium) Squadrons (4 x B-26A). 


Marine Aircraft Group 22! 
HQ Squadron 22 
Service Squadron 22 
Marine Fighting Squadron 221 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 241? 


Remarks: 

‘Activated at NAS, Midway Island on 1 Mar 42. 

?VMSB-231 assets were reorganized as VMSB-241 on 1 Mar 42, and the VMSB-231 designation was 
transferred to a newly organized unit at MCAS, Ewa, TH. 


C. GUADALCANAL OPERATION, 7 AUG 42-8 DEC 43 


All Marine, Navy, and Army Air Forces units based on Guadalcanal (Opera- 
tion WATCHTOWER) were subordinate to Commander, Aircraft, Guadalcanal 
(ComAirGuadal), unofficially known as the “Cactus Air Force.” It was subordi- 
nate to Land-Based Aircraft, South Pacific Force (Task Force 63). 


Detachment, HQ, 1st Marine Aircraft Wing? 3 Sep 42-8 Feb 43 
Forward Echelon, 2d Marine Aircraft Wing 26 Dec 42-8 Feb 43 
Marine Aircraft Group 14? 16 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
Marine Aircraft Group 23? 20 Aug-4 Nov 42 
Advanced Detachments, Marine Aircraft Group 25 3 Sep 42-8 Feb 43 
Marine Fighting Squadron 112? 2 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 


Marine Fighting Squadron 121? 2 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
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Marine Fighting Squadron 122 12 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 123 3-8 Feb 43 

Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 124 3-8 Feb 43 

Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 131? 11 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 132? 1 Nov 42-19 Jan 43 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 141? 23 Sep 42-17 Jan 43 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 142? 12 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 144 5-8 Feb 43 

Flight Echelon, Marine Utility Squadron 152 21 Oct 42-8 Feb 43 
Flight Echelon, Marine Photographic Squadron 154 10 Nov 42-8 Feb 43 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 212? 17 Aug-21 Nov 42 
Marine Fighting Squadron 2237 20 Aug—16 Oct 42 
Marine Fighting Squadron 224? 30 Aug-2 Nov 42 
Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 231? 30 Aug—14 Nov 42 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 232? 20 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 233 25 Dec 42-8 Feb 43 
Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 234 28 Jan-8 Feb 43 
Marine Observation Squadron 251? 19 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 
Marine Utility Squadron 253 3 Sep 42-8 Feb 43 
Remarks: 


This detachment served as ComAirGuadal to control all land-based air units. Upon arrival it was 
actually designated Commanding General, Advance Echelon, 1st MAW. The remainder of 1st 
MAW was established on Espiritu Santo on 14 Sep 43 to provide rear services and support. 

?Marine units attached to ComAirGuadal (“Cactus Air Force”). Other services’ attached air units 


were: 
Carrier Air Group 10 (USS Enterprise, CV-6)* 13-16 Nov 42 
Scouting Squadron 3 (USS Saratoga, CV-3) 6 Sep-17 Oct 42 
Fighting Squadron 5 (USS Saratoga) 11 Sep-16 Oct 42 
Bombing Squadron 6 (USS Enterprise) 14 Oct-3 Nov 42 
Torpedo Squadron 8 (USS Saratoga) 13 Sep-16 Nov 42 
Bombing Squadron 71 (USS Wasp,CV-7)t 28 Sep-7 Nov 42 
67th Fighter Squadron (58th Fighter Group, USAAF) 22 Aug 42-8 Feb 43 
Enterprise Flight 300 (USS Enterprise) 24 Aug—27 Sep 42 


*CVG-10 consisted of Fighting (VF), Bombing (VB), Scouting (VS), and Torpedo (VT) Squadrons 10. 
+The USS Wasp was lost on 15 Sep 42. VB-71 was based at CACTUS as an alternative airfield. 


D. SEIZURE OF THE RUSSELLS, TREASURY-BOUGAINVILLE 
OPERATION AND CONSOLIDATION OF NORTHERN SOLOMONS, 
NEW BRITAIN CAMPAIGN AND TALASEA OPERATION, AND 
EMIRAU LANDING AND OCCUPATION 


Most shore-based Marine, Navy, USAAF, and RNZAF units committed to 
these operations were subordinate to Commander, Aircraft, Solomons (Com- 
AirSols), a subordinate tactical command, Commander, Aircraft, New Georgia 
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(ComAirNewGeorgia), and Commander, Aircraft, Northern Solomons (Com- 
AirNorSols). Two different ComAirNorSols existed: Nov 43-Jan 44 and Jun 44— 


Jul 45. 


Aviation units participating in these operations are identified by a letter des- 


ignating the specific operation: 


A—Consolidation of Northern Solomons 
B—New Georgia Operation 
G—Bismarck Archipelago Operation 


D—Treasury-Bougainville Operation 


HQ and Detachments, 1st Marine Aircraft Wing! 


HQ and Forward Echelon, 2d Marine Aircraft Wing? 


Forward Echelon, Marine Aircraft Group 14 


Marine Aircraft Group 21 
Forward Echelon, Marine Aircraft Group 24° 


Marine Aircraft Group 25 


Flight Echelon, Marine Aircraft Group 61 
Marine Fighting Squadron 112 
Marine Fighting Squadron 114 
Marine Fighting Squadron 115 


ies) 


ight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 121 


ies) 


ight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 123 


ies) 


ight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 124 


ies) 


ight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 131 


23 


ight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 132 


Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 133 


Flight Echelon, Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 134 


8 Feb 43-15 Mar 45 
20 Jun-16 Oct 43 
25 Jun 43-1 May 44 
27 Oct-15 Dec 43 


A—9 Feb-20 Jun 43, 
22 May 44-15 Mar 45 


B—21 Jun 43-1 May 44 
C—27 Aug-15 Dec 43 
A—9 Feb-20 Apr 43 
B—29 Jun-16 Oct 43 


A—9 Feb-3 Apr 43, 
27 Oct 43-15 Jan 45 


B—20 Aug-16 Oct 43 
A—13 Mar-20 Jun 43 
D—15 Dec 43 

A—16 Dec 43-30 Apr 44 


A—9 Feb-20 Jun 43, 
27 Oct 43-15 Mar 45 


B—21 Jun-16 Oct 43 
A—18 Jul 44-15 Mar 45 
C—28 Mar-1 May 44 
C—9 Feb-20 Jun 43 
C—19 Apr-1 May 44 
A—2 May-30 Nov 44 
A—4 Mar-20 Jun 43 
B—21 Jun-22 Jul 43 
A—9 Feb-20 Jun 43 
B—15 Aug-18 Sep 43 
A—12 Feb-1 Jun 43 
B—21 Jun-6 Sep 43 
A—9 Feb-2 May 43 
A—8 Feb-29 Mar 43 
B—22 Jun-1 Aug 43 
A—24 Aug-11 Dec 44 
D—26 Nov-27 Dec 43 
C—17 Feb-1 May 44 
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Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 141 


Flight Echelon, Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 142 


Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 143* 
Ground Echelon only 


Forward Echelon only 


Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 144 
Flight Echelon, Marine Utility Squadron 152 


Detachment, Flight Echelon, Marine Utility Squadron 153 


Detachment, Flight Echelon, Marine Photographic Squad- 
ron 154 


Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 212 


Marine Fighting Squadron 213 
Flight Echelon only 


Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 214 


Marine Fighting Squadron 215 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 216 


Marine Fighting Squadron 217 
Marine Fighting Squadron 218 


Marine Fighting Squadron 221 


Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 222 


A—9 Feb-19 Jun 43 
B—20 Jun-3 Sep 43 


A—9 Feb-26 Apr 44, 
19 Sep-19 Dec 44 


A—15 Feb-20 Jun 43 
B—20 Jul-29 Aug 43 
D—27 Oct-30 Nov 43 
C—19 Jan-3 Mar 44 
A—9 Feb-20 Jun 43 


A—9 Feb-19 Jun 43, 
4 Aug 44-15 Mar 45 


B—20 Jun-5 Aug 43 


A—9 Feb-19 Jun 43, 
4 Aug 44-15 Mar 45 


B—20 Jun-18 Aug 43 
C—10-15 Dec 43 
A—9 Feb-20 Jun 43 


B—21 Jun-16 Oct 43 
D—27 Oct-27 Nov 43 


C—7 Jan-17 Feb 44, 
19 Feb-30 Apr 44 


A—7 Jun-8 Dec 44 
A—3 Apr-20 Jun 43 


B—21 Jun-29 Jul 43, 
5 Sep-16 Oct 43 


A—10 Mar-14 May 43 
B—22 Jul-2 Sep 43 
C—14 Sep-20 Oct 43 
D—28 Nov-15 Dec 43 
C—16 Dec 43-6 Jan 44 
B—25 Jul-6 Sep 43 
D—23 Nov-15 Dec 43 
C—5 Feb-28 Mar 44 
A—28 Jan-17 Mar 44 
C—3 Feb-16 Mar 44 


A—30 Apr-6 Jun 44, 
23 Jul-30 Nov 44 


A—17 Mar-10 May 43 
B—27 Jun-24Aug 43 
D—27 Oct-19 Nov 43 
B—5 Sep-15 Oct 43 
D—19 Nov-15 Dec 43 
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Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 223 


Marine Fighting Squadron 223 
Flight Echelon, Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 232 


Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 233° 
Flight Echelon, Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 233 


Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 234 


Detachment, Flight Echelon 
Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 235 


Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 23 


Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 241 


Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 242 


Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 243 


Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 244 


Flight Echelon, Marine Observation Squadron 251 


C—16-23 Dec 43 


A—3 Feb-19 Mar 44, 
8 May-16 Jun 44, 
5 Aug-8 Dec 44 


D—28 Nov-15 Dec 43 
C—16 Dec 43-8 Jan 44 
A—17 Feb 44-11 Jan 45 
B—23 Sep-16 Oct 43 
D—27 Oct-15 Dec 43 
C—20 Jan-1 May 44 
A—2 May-19 Jun 44 
A—13 Mar-5 Apr 43 
B—13 Aug-21 Sep 43 
D—2 Nov-11 Dec 43 
C—3 Jan-10 Mar 44 


A—9-28 Feb 43, 
12 Aug-20 Sep 43 


B—4 Aug-7 Sep 43 
D—27 Oct-25 Nov 43 
B—4 Sep-16 Oct 43 
D—27 Nov-15 Dec 43 
C—16-31 Dec 43 


A—23 Mar-6 May 44, 
8 Jun-13 Sep 44 


B—7 Sep-16 Oct 43 
D—27 Nov-15 Dec 43 
C—16 Dec 43-7 Feb 44 


A—28 Apr-6 Jun 44, 
1 Aug—22 Nov 44 


C—9 Feb-17 Mar 44 


A—4 May-11 Jun 44, 31 
Jul-20 Sep 44 


C—29 Feb-25 Apr 44 
D—20 Nov-15 Dec 43 


A—16-27 Dec 43, 
16 Jun—23 Dec 44 


C—17 Mar-27 Apr 44 
B—18 Oct-29 Nov 43 
C—10 Feb-22 Mar 44 
A—17 May-24 Jun 44, 
31 Jul-13 Nov 44 
A—9 Feb-11 May 43, 
18 Jun-30 Dec 44 
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Detachment, Flight Echelon, Marine Utility Squadron 253 


Flight Echelon, Marine Photographic Squadron 254 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 313 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 321 


Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 341 


Ground, Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 341 
Flight Echelon, Marine Bombing Squadron 413 


Marine Bombing Squadron 423 

Marine Bombing Squadron 433 

Marine Bombing Squadron 443 

Advance Echelon, Marine Night Fighting Squadron 531 
Rear Echelon, Marine Night Fighting Squadron 531 


Marine Bombing Squadron 611 
Flight Echelon, Marine Bombing Squadron 611 


Provisional Air Liaison Unit, 1st Marine Division® 


Remarks: 
‘Provided headquarters assets to both ComAirNorSols. 


B—20 Jun-31 Aug 43 
A—12 Dec 43-30 Sep 44 
A—25 Sep-30 Nov 44 


C—5 Dec 43-27 Jan 44, 
17 Mar-24 Apr 44 


C—1 Jan-10 Feb 44, 

6 Apr-1 May 44 
A—2 May-30 Nov 44 
C—20 Mar-1 May 44 
C—15 Mar-1 May 44 
A—2 May 44-15 Mar 45 
A—13 May 44-15 Mar 45 
A—21 Jul 44-15 Mar 45 
A—27 Aug 44-15 Mar 45 
B—12 Sep-16 Oct 43 
B—10-16 Oct 43 
D—27 Oct-15 Dec 43 
C—16 Dec 43-1 May 44 
A—2 May-15 Jul 44 
C—15 Dec 43-1 May 44 


A—17 Nov-23 Dec 43, 
11 Feb-9 Mar 45 


A—1 Jan-1 Mar 44 


*Doubled as ComAirNewGeorgia from May to Oct 43 to support the Jun-Jul New Georgia cam- 


paign. 


°The ground echelons of Marine Aircraft Group 24 and its 10 squadrons (VMF-211, 212, 215, 218, 
222, 223; VMSB-235, 244; VMTB-134, 232) formed two four-company infantry battalions, rein- 
forced by two Army Americal Division battalion weapons companies, to aid in the defense of 
the Cape Torokina perimeter, Bougainville as an IMAC reserve from the end of Feb to the end 


of Mar 44. 
“Deployed as VMSB-143 and was redesignated on 31 May 43. 
‘Deployed as VMSB-233 and was redesignated on 22 May 43. 


°Even though equipped with liaison aircraft, it was actually considered a ground force unit. 
gh equipp y & 


E. GILBERT ISLANDS, MARSHALL ISLANDS, AND MARIANA 
ISLANDS (SAIPAN, TINIAN, AND GUAM) OPERATIONS 


Aviation units involved in the Gilbert (Operation GALVANIC) and Marshall 


Islands (Operation CATARACT) assaults were subordinate to Commander, Defense 
Forces and Shore-Based Air (TF 57) formed in Nov 43. Units supporting the 
Mariana Islands (Operation FORAGER) assaults (Saipan, Tinian, and Guam) were 
under Commanding General, Shore-Based Air Force, Forward Area (TF 59). 

Aviation units participating in these operations are identified by a letter des- 
ignating the specific operation: 
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A—Gilbert Islands 
B—Marshall Islands 
B1—Kwajalein-Majuro 
B2—Eniwetok 
C—Saipan 
D—Tinian (only one Marine aviation unit participated) 


E—Guam 


Marine Aircraft Group 31 

Marine Observation Squadron 1 (supported IIIAC Artillery) 
Marine Observation Squadron 2 (supported 2d Marine Divi- 
sion)* 

Air Warning Squadron 2 

Marine Observation Squadron 4 (supported 4th Marine Di- 

vision)* 

Assault Air Warning Squadron 5 

Ground Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 111 

Marine Fighting Squadron 112 

Marine Fighting Squadron 114 

Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 151 

Marine Fighting Squadron 216 

Detachment, Ground Echelon only 

Marine Fighting Squadron 217 

Detachment, Ground Echelon only 

Forward Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 224 

Marine Fighting Squadron 225 


Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 231 
Ground Echelon 
Flight Echelon 
Detachment, Flight Echelon, Marine Utility Squadron 252 


Marine Fighting Squadron 311 


Detachment, Flight Echelon, Marine Scout-Bombing Squad- 
ron 331 


Detachment, Flight Echelon, Marine Utility Squadron 353 


Marine Fighting Squadron 422 
Marine Night Fighting Squadron 532 
Advance Echelon 
Rear Echelon 
Advance Echelon 


Rear Echelon 


U.S. MARINE CORPS WORLD WAR II ORDER OF BATTLE 


18 Nov-8 Dec 43 


29 Jan-8 Feb 44 
17 Feb-2 Mar 44 
11 Jun-10 Aug 44 
24 Jul-1 Aug 44 
12 Jul-15 Aug 44 


B1—7-8 Feb 44 
E—21 Jul-15 Aug 44 
C—17 Jun-10 Aug 44 


E—21 Jul-15 Aug 44 
C—15 Jun-10 Aug 44 


C—15 Jun-10 Aug 44 
B1—7-8 Feb 44 

B1, B2—2 Feb-2 Mar 44 
C—2-7 May 44 

B1, B2—29 Feb-2 Mar 44 
E—4-15 Aug 44 

E—30 Jul-4 Aug 44 
E—4-15 Aug 44 

E—30 Jul-4 Aug 44 
B1—30 Jul-27 Aug 44 
E—30 Jul-27 Aug 44 


B1—3 Feb-2 Mar 44 
B1—21 Feb-2 Mar 44 
C—20 Jun-10 Aug 44 
E—20 Jun-15 Aug 44 
D—24 Jul-1 Aug 44 
B1—7-8 Feb 44 
A—30 Nov-8 Dec 44 


A—26 Nov-8 Dec 44 
C, E—3-10 Aug 44 
Bl, B2—2 Feb-2 Mar 44 


C—6 Jul-10 Aug 44 
C—12 Jul-10 Aug 44 
E—6 Jul-10 Aug 44 
E—12 Jul-10 Aug 44 
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Marine Night Fighting Squadron 534 


Advance Echelon E—29 Jul-15 Aug 44 
Flight Echelon E—4-15 Aug 44 
Detachment, Flight Echelon, Marine Utility Squadron 952 C—2-5 Aug 44 


*VMO-2 and 4 launched from USS Fanshaw Bay (CVE-70) and White Plains (CVE-66). 


Elice Islands The unopposed 2 Oct 42-8 Dec 43 occupation of Funafuti, Na- 
nomea, and Nukufetau Atolls preceded the Gilberts operation and provided air 
bases from which to strike the Gilberts. USMC air units deployed to the Ellice 
Islands were under MAG-13 (Ellice Defense and Utility Group-Task Group 57.4): 
VMF-111, VMSB-151, VMF-224, VMSB-331, and VMF-441, elements of which saw 
combat defending against 10 Japanese air raids launched from the Gilberts be- 
tween Mar and Nov 43. 


F. MARSHALLS-MARIANAS BYPASSED ISLANDS, PELELIU, 
PHILIPPINES, AND IWO JIMA 


Marine aviation units involved in these operations were subordinate to a 
number of joint commands. Those supporting the Marshalls-Marianas opera- 
tions to subdue bypassed Japanese garrisons were under Commander, Forward 
Area, Central Pacific, a USAAF command. Land-based air units fighting 
on Peleliu (Operation STALEMATE) were subordinate to Air Commander, West- 
ern Carolines (Task Group 59.6). Several major commands oversaw operations 
in the Philippines. Marine air units were provided by Commander, Aircraft, 
Northern Solomons (ComAirNorSols) and attached to the Fifth Air Force oper- 
ating on Leyte (Operation VICTOR 1) and Luzon (Operation MIKE-series) (further 
attached to the 308th Bombardment Wing [Heavy]), and Thirteenth Air Force 
on Mindanao and southern Philippine islands (Operations VICTOR I and 1 ). All 
of these commands were under Allied Air Forces, Southwest Pacific Area. For 
Iwo Jima (Operation DETACHMENT), carrier-based Marine units were under the 
Fifth Fleet Fast Carrier Force (Task Force 58) and Commander, Air, Iwo Jima 
ashore. 

Aviation units operating from aircraft carriers are denoted. Units participating 
in these operations are identified by a letter designating the specific operation: 


A—Marshalls—Marianas Bypassed Islands 25 Dec 43-26 Mar 45 
B—Peleliu 6 Sep-14 Oct 44 
C—Philippines 10 Oct 44—20 Jul 45 
D—lIwo Jima 15 Feb-16 Mar 45 
E—Pagan and Rota Islands, Mariana Bypassed Islands 24-26 Jul 45 
Detachment, HQ Squadron 1, 1st Marine Aircraft Wing’ C—10 Mar-4 Jul 45 
4th Marine Aircraft Wing? A—25 Dec 43-26 Mar 45 
Marine Aircraft Group 11° 

Advance Echelon B—15 Sep-14 Oct 44 


Rear Echelon B—25 Sep-14 Oct 44 
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Marine Aircraft Group 12 * 
Advance Echelon 

Rear Echelon 

Marine Aircraft Group 13 
Marine Aircraft Group 14 
Advance Echelon 

Rear Echelon 

Marine Aircraft Group 15 
Marine Aircraft Group 21 
Marine Aircraft Group 22 
Marine Aircraft Group 24 *° 
Advance Echelon 

Rear Echelon 

Marine Aircraft Group 25 
Marine Aircraft Group 31 
Marine Aircraft Group 32 *° 
Group Echelon 

Flight Echelon 


Advance Echelon 


Rear Echelon 
Advance Echelon, Marine Observation Squadron 1 
Air Warning Squadron 1 


Advance Echelon, Marine Observation Squadron 3 (sup- 
ported 1st Marine Division) 


Air Warning Squadron 3° 

Air Warning Squadron 4 ° 

Marine Observation Squadron 4 (supported 3d and 4th Ma- 
rine Divisions)’ 

Marine Observation Squadron 5 (supported 3d and 5th Ma- 
rine Divisions)’ 

Marine Fighting Squadron 111 

Marine Fighting Squadron 112 (USS Bennington [CV-20]) 
Marine Fighting Squadron 113 

Marine Fighting Squadron 114 

Ground Echelon 

Flight Echelon 

Marine Fighting Squadron 115 

Ground Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 121 


Marine Fighting Squadron 122 
Ground Echelon 
Flight Echelon 


Advance Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 123 (USS Ben- 
nington) 


C—3 Dec 444 Jul 45 
C—17 Mar-4 Jul 45 
A—31 Jan 44-26 Mar 45 


C—11 Jan-15 May 45 
C—23 Feb-28 May 45 
A—1 Apr 44-25 Mar 45 
A—27 Jul 44-26 Mar 45 
A—19 Feb 44-26 Mar 45 


C—11 Jan-4 Jul 45 
C—22 Jan-8 Apr 45 
C—30 Oct 44-1 Apr 45 
A—7 Feb 44-26 Mar 45 


C—27 Jan-22 Feb 45 
C—31 Jan-22 Feb 45 
C—10 Mar-4 Jul 45 
C—17 Mar-4 Jul 45 
D—19 Feb-8 Mar 45 
A—20 Feb 44-26 Mar 45 
B—15 Sep-14 Oct 44 


C—17 Apr-4 Jul 45 
C—10 Mar-4 Jul 45 
D—19 Feb-16 Mar 45 


D—19 Feb-16 Mar 45 


A—7 Mar 44-26 Mar 45 
D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
A—15 Jan 44-26 Mar 45 


B—15 Sep-14 Oct 44 
B—26 Sep-14 Oct 44 
C—17 Dec 44-4 Jul 45 
B—15 Sep-14 Oct 44 


B—15 Sep-14 Oct 44 
B—1-14 Oct 44 
D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
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Marine Fighting Squadron 124 (USS Essex [CV-9]) 


Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 133 
Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 134 
Ground Echelon 

Flight Echelon 

Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 142 
Ground Echelon 

Flight Echelon 

Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 151 
Marine Fighting Squadron 155* 

Marine Fighting Squadron 211 

Marine Fighting Squadron 213 

Marine Fighting Squadron 213 (USS Essex) 


Advance Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 216 (USS Wasp 
[CV-18]) 


Advance Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 217 (USS 
Wasp) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 218 


Advance Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 221 (USS Bun- 
ker Hill [CV-17]) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 222 

Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 223 

Marine Fighting Squadron 224 

Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 231 

Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 233 

Advance Echelon 

Rear Echelon 

Marine Fighting Squadron 234 (USS Vella Gulf [CVE-111])° 
Advance Echelon, Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 242 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 243 

Ground Echelon 
Flight Echelon 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 244 
Ground Echelon 
Flight Echelon 
Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 245 


Marine Fighting Squadron 251'° 
Marine Transport Squadron 252 
Marine Transport Squadron 253 


Marine Fighting Squadron 311 
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C—3-22 Jan 45 
D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—22 Jan-4 Jul 45 


B—30 Sep-14 Oct 45 
B—6-14 Oct 45 


C—22 Jan-4 Jul 45 
C—27 Jan-4 Jul 45 
A—29 Feb 44-26 Mar 45 
A—1 Nov 44-26 Mar 45 
C—5 Dec 44-4 Jul 45 
C—19 Jan-14 May 45 
C—3-22 Jan 45 

D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 


D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 


C—10 Mar-4 Jul 45 
D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 


C—11 Jan-14 May 45 
C—19 Jan-15 May 45 
A—1 Jan 44-26 Mar 45 
A—4 Feb 44-1 Aug 45 


C—22 Jan-4 Jul 45 
C—22 Jan-4 Jul 45 
E—24 and 26 Jul 45 
C—8-16 Mar 45 


C—22 Jan-4 Jul 45 
C—31 Jan-4 Jul 45 


C—22 Jan-4 Jul 45 
C—31 Jan-4 Jul 45 

A—1 Jun 44-15 Aug 45 
C—2 Jan-12 May 45 
D—3-9 May 45 
D—3-16 Mar 45 

A—15 May 44-20 Jan 45 
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Marine Fighting Squadron 313 
Ground Echelon 

Flight Echelon 

Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 331 
Ground Echelon 

Flight Echelon 

Marine Scout-Bombing Squadron 341 
Ground Echelon 

Flight Echelon 

Marine Transport Squadron 353 


Marine Fighting Squadron 441 
Marine Fighting Squadron 442 


Advance Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 451 (USS Bun- 
ker Hill) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 511 (USS Block Island [CVE-106]) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 512 (USS Gilbert Islands [CVE- 
107]) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 513 (USS Vella Gulf )? 
Marine Night Fighting Squadron 532 

Marine Night Fighting Squadron 534 

Marine Night Fighting Squadron 541 

Ground Echelon 


Flight Echelon 
Flight Echelon 
Flight Echelon 
Marine Bombing Squadron 611 
Ground Echelon 
Flight Echelon 
Marine Bombing Squadron 612 
Marine Bombing Squadron 613 
Marine Transport Squadron 952 


Detachment, Air Liaison Section, VAC Artillery” 


Remarks: 


U.S. MARINE CORPS WORLD WAR II ORDER OF BATTLE 


C—8 Dec 44-1 Jun 45 
C—18 Dec-1 Jun 45 


C—25 Feb 44-1 Aug 45 
C—2 Mar 44-1 Aug 45 


C—22 Jan-4 Jul 45 
C—28 Jan-4 Jul 45 
B—6-14 Oct 44 
D—8-16 Mar 45 

A—1 Jan 44-6 Apr 45 
A—24 Jan 44~25 Apr 45 
D—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 


C—26 Jun-6 Jul 45 
C—26 Jun-6 Jul 45 


E—24 and 26 Jul 45 
A—27 Feb-23 Oct 44 
A—4 Aug 44-15 Aug 45 


A—15 Sep 44-28 Aug 
45 


A—24 Sep-3 Dec 44 
C—4 Dec 44-10 Jan 45 
A—11 Jan-28 Aug 45 


C—17 Mar-4 Jul 45 
C—30 Mar-4 Jul 45 
D—15 Feb-16 Mar 45 
A—23 Dec 44-26 Mar 45 
B—1-14 Oct 44 

D—1-16 Mar 45 

C—20 Oct-13 Dec 44 


‘Detachment, HQ, 1st MAW, which doubled as ComAirNorSols [second], served in the Philippines, 
but HQ, Ist MAW did not move from Bougainville to Mindanao, PI, until 17 Aug 45. 
?Deployed as 4th Marine Base Defense Aircraft Wing and was redesignated on 10 Nov 44. 
°Advance Echelon, Marine Aircraft Group 11 and the ground echelons of its VMF-114, 121 and 122, 
and VMF(N)-541 served as boat unloading platoons, litter bearers, ammunition carriers, and 
second-line riflemen in support of the 1st Marine Division during the initial landing on Peleliu. 
‘Marine Aircraft Groups 12, 24, and 32 together constituted Marine Aircraft Groups, Zamboanga 
(MAGSZAM or MAGSZAMBO), Mar-Jun 45. MAG-12 and its subordinate squadrons’ staffs and 
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ground echelons (VMF-115, 211, 218 and 313, and AWS-4) landed on 10 Mar 45 (J-Day) with the 
41st Infantry Division on Mindanao’s southwestern Zamboanga Peninsula. 

’Marine Aircraft Groups 24 and 32 together constituted Marine Aircraft Groups, Dagupan (MAGS- 
DAGUPAN or MAGSD), Jan-Feb 45 on Luzon, PI. 

‘Supported MAGSZAM. Air Warning Squadrons 3 and 4 were also known as the 77th and 76th 
Fighter Control Centers (USAAF assigned designations), respectively. 

’VMO-4 and 5 began operations ashore on 27 Feb after flying spotter missions from eight CVEs and 
the catapult-equipped (Brodie gear) LST-776. 

’Deployed as VMO-155 and was redesignated on 31 Jan 45. 

°Pagan and Rota Islands strikes are not recorded in official Marine campaign participation lists. 

Deployed as VMO-251 and was redesignated on 31 Jan 45. 

“Reinforced by Army liaison aircraft and supported VAC Artillery, which was attached to the Army’s 
XXIV Corps. It was actually considered a ground force unit. 


G. ASSAULT AND OCCUPATION OF OKINAWA GUNTO, 24 MAR- 
30 JUN 45 


Unless otherwise indicated, aviation units’ participation in Operation ICEBERG 
covered 24 Mar-30 Jun 45. The islands on which air warning squadron radar 
sites were located are shown in parentheses. 


2d Marine Aircraft Wing (Tactical Air Force, Tenth Army-Task 
Group 99.2)! 


Air Defense Command (Task Unit 99.2.1)? 

Bomber Command (Task Unit 99.2.2) (USAAF) 

Antisubmarine Unit (Task Unit 99.2.3)° 

Photographic Unit (Task Unit 99.2.4) (USAAF) 

Air Support Control Unit (Task Unit 99.2.5)4 
Marine Aircraft Group 14 29 May-30 Jun 45 
Marine Aircraft Group 22 12 May-30 Jun 45 
Marine Aircraft Group 31° 
Marine Aircraft Group 33° 
Marine Aircraft Group 43? 
Air Warning Squadron 1 (Ie Shima, Aguni Shima, [heya Shima) 18 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Marine Observation Squadron 2 (supported 2d Marine Division) 1-15 Apr 45 


Marine Observation Squadron 3 (supported 1st Marine Division 
and IIIAC Artillery) 


Air Warning Squadron 6 (Okinawa, Katchin Hanto) 17 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Marine Observation Squadron 6 (supported 6th Marine Division) 
Air Warning Squadron 7 (Okinawa) 


Marine Observation Squadron 7 (supported IIIAC Artillery) 6 May-30 Jun 45 
Air Warning Squadron 8 (Keise Shima, Zamami Shima, Aguni 

Shima) 

Air Warning Squadron 11 (Kume Shima) 

Marine Fighting Squadron 113 21 May-30 Jun 45 
Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 131 29 May-30 Jun 45 


Marine Fighting Squadron 212 29 May-30 Jun 45 
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Marine Fighting Squadron 222 10-30 Jun 45 
Marine Fighting Squadron 223 24-30 Jun 45 
Marine Fighting Squadron 224 1 May-30 Jun 45 
Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron 232 1 May-30 Jun 45 
Marine Fighting Squadron 311 1 May-30 Jun 45 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 312 9 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Marine Fighting Squadron 314 24 May-30 Jun 45 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 322 9 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 323 9 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Marine Fighting Squadron 422 23 May-30 Jun 45 
Flight Echelon, Marine Fighting Squadron 441 7 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Marine Night Fighting Squadron 533 10 May-30 Jun 45 
Flight Echelon, Marine Night Fighting Squadron 542 7 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Flight Echelon, Marine Night Fighting Squadron 543 6 Apr-30 Jun 45 
Station No. 23, Transport Air Group” 1 May-30 Jun 45 
Remarks: 


‘All shore-based Marine aviation and Army Air Forces units were subordinate to Tactical Air Force 
(TAF), Tenth Army, with 2d MAW doubling as its headquarters (see Chapter 8.B.). 

?The Air Defense Command’s (ADC) Marine assets were provided by MAG-43, which controlled Air 
Warning Squadrons 1, 6, 7, 8, and 11, and similar USAAF ground units (see Chapter 8.B.). Air 
units included MAG-14, 22, 31, and 33 (one VMF[N] and three VMFs each), plus the USAAF’s 
301st Fighter Wing with three fighter groups and 10 fighter squadrons. 

°Under Marine command and included VMTB-131 and 232. 

*Controlled Landing Force Air Support Control Units 1, 2, and 3. See Chapter 6.P. 

°MAG-31 launched from USS Breton (CVE-23) and USS Sitkoh Bay (CVE-86), arriving on 7 Apr 45. 

‘MAG-33 launched from USS White Plains (CVE-66) and USS Hollandia (CVE-97), arriving ashore on 
9 Apr 45. Both MAG-31 and 33 were embarked aboard the Support Carrier Group’s (TG 52.1) 
Special Escort Carrier Group, which had arrived in the Okinawa Gunto area on 4 Apr. 

7Although the squadrons did not receive campaign credit for Okinawa, elements of Marine Transport 
Squadrons 252, 253, 353, and 952, assigned to Transport Air Group (TAG), operated there. 


H. AIRCRAFT CARRIER-BASED MARINE AVIATION UNIT 
OPERATIONS 


Marine carrier-based aviation units participating in previously listed opera- 
tions are found under them. The following units participated in other operations, 
embarked aboard aircraft carriers, and are identified by a letter designating the 
specific operation: 


A—Third Fleet supporting: Luzon attacks—6 and 7 Jan 45; 

Formosa attacks—3, 4, 9, 15, and 21 Jan 45; China coast at- 

tacks—12 and 16 Jan 45; and Nansei Shoto, Ryukyu Islands at- 

tack—22 Jan 45 

B—Assault and Occupation of Iwo Jima and Fifth Fleet raids 15 Feb-16 Mar 45 
against Japan 

C—Third and Fifth Fleet raids in support of the Okinawa 17 Mar-11 Jun 45 
Gunto assault 


D—Assault and Occupation of Okinawa Gunto 24 Mar-30 Jun 45 
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E—Balikpapan, Borneo operations in support of Australian 


Army landing 
F—Third Fleet operations against Japan 


G—Attu Landing, Aleutian Islands, Alaska in support of U.S. 


Army landing 


Marine Carrier Group 1 (USS Block Island [CVE-106]) 
Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron (CVS) 233 
Marine Fighting Squadron (CVS) 511 


Marine Carrier Group 2 (USS Gilbert Islands [CVE-107]) 


Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron (CVS) 143 


Marine Fighting Squadron (CVS) 512 


Marine Carrier Group 4 (USS Cape Gloucester [CVE-109]) 
Marine Torpedo-Bombing Squadron (CVS) 132 
Marine Fighting Squadron (CVS) 351 

Marine Fighting Squadron 112 (USS Bennington [CV-20]) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 123 (USS Bennington) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 124 (USS Essex [CV-9]) 


Det, Flight Echelon, Marine Observation Sqdn 155 (USS Nassau 


[ACV-16]) 
Marine Fighting Squadron 213 (USS Essex) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 214 (USS Franklin [CV-13]) 
Marine Fighting Squadron 452 (USS Franklin) 
Marine Fighting Squadron 216 (USS Wasp [CV-18]) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 217 (USS Wasp) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 221 (USS Bunker Hill [CV-17]) 


15 Jun-20 Jul 45 


10 Jul-15 Aug 45 
11-30 May 43 


D—10 May-16 Jun 45 
E—15 Jun-20 Jul 45 
D—3 May-16 Jul 45 
E—26 Jun-6 Jul 45 
D—3 May-16 Jun 45 
E—26 Jun-6 Jul 45 
D—21 May-16 Jun 45 
E—26 Jun-6 Jul 45 
F—31 Jul-15 Aug 45 
D—21 May-16 Jun 45 
E—26 Jun-6 Jul 45 
F—31 Jul-15 Aug 45 
D—21 May-16 Jun 45 
E—26 Jun-6 Jul 45 
F—31 Jul-15 Aug 45 
F—10 Jul-7 Aug 45 
F—10 Jul-7 Aug 45 
F—10 Jul-7 Aug 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—17 Mar-11 Jun 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—17 Mar-11 Jun 45 
A—3-22 Jan 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—17-24 Mar 45 
G—11-30 May 43 


A—3-22 Jan 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—17-24 Mar 45 
C—17-22 Mar 45 
C—17-19 Mar 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—17-22 Mar 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—17-22 Mar 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
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C—17 Mar-13 May 45 
B—15 Feb-4 Mar 45 
C—17 Mar-13 May 45 


Marine Fighting Squadron 451 (USS Bunker Hill) 


I. LOCATION OF MARINE CORPS AVIATION UNITS IN THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN AREAS 


The following Pacific Ocean Areas maps track Marine aircraft wing, group, 
and squadron overseas movements and subordination from 7 Dec 41 through 31 
Dec 45 at quarterly intervals as of the last day of Mar, Jun, Sep, and Dec. The 
first 16 of the 19 maps were prepared by the Historical Division, USMC in the 
spring of 1945. The last three maps, Jun, Sep, and Dec 45, were prepared by the 
author using Status of Feet Marine Force (Aviation) Reports, M-3 Section, 
HOQMC. 

An alphabetical listing of islands from which Marine Corps aviation units op- 
erated in the Pacific Theater follows. Most airfields were named simply after the 
island on which they were located. 


Apamama Island, Gilbert Islands 


Banika Island, Russell Islands, Solomon Is- 
lands 


Betio Island, Tarawa Atoll, Gilbert Islands 
Bougainville Island, Solomon Islands 
Butaritari Island, Makin Atoll, Gilbert Islands 
Eastern Island, Midway Atoll 

Efate Island, New Herbrides Islands 

Emirau Island, Matthias Group, Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago 

Eniwetok Island, Eniwetok Atoll, Marshall Is- 
lands 


Hawkins Field? 
Torokina, Piva North and South Fields” 


Henderson Field? 
Bauer, Finucane, Haring, and Taylor* 
Wrigley Field 


Espiritu Santo Island, New Hebrides Islands 
Funafuti Island, Funafuti Atoll, Ellice Islands 


Guadalcanal Island, Solomon Islands 
Guam Island, Mariana Islands 


Ie Shima Island, Okinawa Group, Ryukyu Is- 
lands 


Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands 


Kwajalein Island, Kwajalein Atoll, Marshall 
Islands 


Los Negros Island, Admiralty Islands 

Leyte Island, Philippine Islands 

Luzon Island, Philippine Islands 

Majuro Island, Majuro Atoll, Marshall Islands 
Mindanao Island, Philippine Islands 


Henderson, Carney, and Sailer Fields? 
Orote Field 
Plumb Field 


Tacloban and Tanauan Fields 
Mangaldan Field 


Dipolog, Moret (Zamboanga), and. Tit- 
comb (Malabang) Fields® 
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Moro Island, Treasury Islands, Solomon Is- 
lands 


Nanomea Atoll, Ellice Islands 
New Caladonia Island 
New Georgia Island, Solomon Islands 


Nissan Island, Nissan Atoll, Green Islands, 
Solomon Islands 


Oahu, Hawaiian Islands, TH MCAS, Ewa 


Okinawa Island, Okinawa Group, Ryukyu Is- | Yontan and Kadena Fields 
lands 


Palmyra Island, Line Islands 


Peleliu Island, Paleu Islands, Western Caro- MCAB, Peleliu Island 
lina Islands 


Roi Island, Kwajalein Atoll, Marshall Islands Dyess Field’ 

Tutuila Island, American Samoa 

Ulithi Island, Caroline Islands MCAB, Ulithi Island 
Saipan Island, Mariana Islands 

Samar Island, Philippine Islands Guiuan Field 

Tinian Island, Mariana Islands 

Wake Island, Wake Atoll 


NOTES 


1. Hawkins Field was named after Lieut William D. Hawkins, posthumous Medal of 
Honor, nonaviator. 

2. Piva North Bomber Field was aka Piva Uncle; Piva South Fighter Field was aka Piva 
Yoke. 

3. Henderson Field was named after Maj Loften R. Henderson lost during the Battle of 
Midway (another Henderson Field existed on Guadalacanal Island). 

4. Bauer Field named after LtCol Harold W. Bauer, posthumous Medal of Honor in 
South Pacific; Finucane Field named after Lieut Arthur E. Finucane, Haring Field was 
named after Lieut Richard Z. Haring, and Taylor Field named after Lieut Lawrence C. 
Taylor. 

5. MCAB, Henderson Field named after Maj Loften R. Henderson, lost at the Battle of 
Midway; Carney No. 1 and 2 named after Capt James V. Carney; and Sailer Field was 
named after Maj Joseph Sailer. Both Carney and Sailer were lost at Guadalcanal. 

6. Moret Field named after LtCol Paul Moret, lost on Mindanao; Titcomb Field named 
after Capt John A. Titcomb, lost on Luzon. 

7. Dyess Field named after LtCol Aquilla J. Dyess, lost on Roi, nonaviator. 
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Appendixes 


A. Marine Corps Weapons 
A.1. Individual Small Arms 
A.2. Infantry Crew-served Weapons 
A.3. Field Artillery 
AA. Antiaircraft Artillery 
A.5. Antitank Weapons 
A.6. Tanks 
A.7. Amphibian Tractors and Tanks (Landing Vehicles, Tracked) 
A.8. Other Combat Vehicles 
A.9. Aircraft Armament and Ordnance 
B. Marine Corps Aircraft 
B.1. Fighters 
B.2. Scout-Bombers and Torpedo-Bombers 
B.3. Patrol-Bombers and Patrol Airplanes 
B.4. Utility, Observation-Scout, and Observation Airplanes 
B.5. Transports 
C. Navy Landing Ships and Landing Craft 
C.1. Landing Ships 
C.2. Landing Craft 
C.3. Fire Support Landing Ships and Craft 
D. Marine Corps Strength and Casualty Recapitulation 
D.1. Marine Corps Strength Recapitulation 
D.2. Serving Marines by State of Legal Residence and by Sex 
D.3._ Marine Corps Casualty Recapitulation 
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E. Marine Unit and Individual Awards 

E.1. Presidential Unit Citation (Navy) 

E.2. Presidential Unit Citation (Army) 

E.3. Navy Unit Commendation 

E4. Individual Awards 
F. U.S. Navy Background 

F.1. Organization of the U.S. Navy 

F.2. U.S. Navy Task Organization 

F.3. Naval Districts 

F.4. U.S. Navy Ship Type Classifications 

F.5. Aircraft Carriers from Which Marines Operated 
G. U.S. Army Background 

G.1. U.S. Army in the Pacific 

G.2._ U.S. Army Organization 
H. Imperial Japanese Army and Navy Background 

H.1. Imperial Japanese Army Organization 

H.2. Imperial Japanese Navy Land Forces Organization 
I. Compendium of Code Names 

I1. Operational Code Names 

1.2. Island Code Names 

1.3. Place Code Names 

14. Phonetic Alphabet 
J. Comparative Rates and Ranks of the U.S. Armed Forces 


A. MARINE CORPS WEAPONS 


Marine Corps’ weapons requirements were somewhat different from those of the Army. A 
major restriction was shipping space and the ability to easily on- and off-load larger weap- 
ons on landing craft; for example, 105mm howitzers’ wide tires and wheels were replaced 
with the narrower 2/2-ton truck’s to allow them to be loaded in a DUKW amphibian truck. 
Mobility was another requirement, especially in swampy, hilly, tropical jungles. Direct fire 
weapons were worthless if they could not be manhandled into position to engage the enemy 
in confined terrain such as steep hills, ravines, and swamps. Vehicles were often in short 
supply during the early stages of amphibious landings and could usually provide only lim- 
ited mobility in restricted terrain. This required that many weapons be man-portable or ca- 
pable of manhandling by small crews. Under attack by two tanks, desperate Marines 
literally lifted a 37mm AT gun over Betio’s four-foot-high seawall. 

Unlike the Army’s concerns over massed German armor, the Japanese tank threat was 
minimal, in both numbers and capabilities, although Marines on Saipan did face, and de- 
feated, the largest tank attack in the Pacific Theater. Antitank weapons were more com- 
monly employed to reduce enemy fortifications with direct fire. The Marines often faced a 
more heightened air threat than the Army in Europe, and antiaircraft weapons played an 
important role. They were also employed in both direct and indirect ground fire roles. 

Artillery played a critical role in providing indirect fire support. Defense battalions 
initially had the responsibility of protecting advanced naval bases. For this they employed 
both coast and antiaircraft artillery. The coast defense role was soon archaic, as the Jap- 
anese lost their ability to threaten forward bases. The semimobile coast defense guns were 
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replaced by towed field artillery retasked to provide fire support to ground forces. Marine 
divisional artillery was comparatively light, but the Marines were able to rely heavily on 
naval gun fire and close air support. 

Tanks were of minimal use on many islands on which the Marines fought due to terrain 
restrictions and the limited armor threat. A more significant armor threat was encountered 
on islands closer to Japan such as Saipan and Okinawa. More often than not, Marine tanks 
were employed to defeat strongpoints. For this reason, much effort was given to develop 
tank-mounted flamethrowers. 

The Marines were first and foremost an infantry force. The rifle was, and is, considered 
a Marine’s “best friend,” and great care was given to marksmanship. Night combat, close 
jungle terrain, and banzi attacks demanded a high density of automatic weapons. Bunker 
and cave strongpoint reduction required the widespread use of flamethrowers, bazookas, 
satchel charges, and grenades. 

Virtually all weapons used by the Marine Corps were developed by Army Ordnance, 
it being required that all services use the same weapons as the Army, unless the need for 
special-purpose weapons could be demonstrated. A few weapons unique to the Marines, 
Navy saw limited use. Introduction dates are for the Marines, not when standardized by 
Army Ordnance. Weights are for unloaded weapons. Combat weight includes the mount 
and sight. 


Abbreviations 

AP Armor Piercing 

GL Grenade Launcher blank 

HC Hexachloroethane (burning-type white screening smoke) 

HE High Explosive 

HEAT High Explosive Anti-Tank (shaped-charge) 

illum Illumination (parachute flare); referred to as “star” by the Navy 
INA Information Not Available 

incen or-I_ Incendiary (“-I” follows other types of rounds, e.g., AP-I) 

rds Rounds 

rpm Rounds Per Minute 

tr or-T Tracer (“-T” follows other types of rounds, e.g., AP-T) 

WP White Phosphorus (bursting-type, casualty-producing screening smoke) 


A.1. Individual Small Arms 


Small Arms Ammunition 

Caliber Weapons Types 

12-gauge Shotguns 00 buckshot (9X.33-cal), No. 8 shot (.09- 
cal) 

.50-cal Heavy machine guns ball, AP, tr, incen, AP-I 

45-cal Pistols, submachine guns ball, tr, No. 7% bird shot (survival-.08-cal) 

.38-cal Special Revolvers ball, tr (survival signaling), 7/2 bird shot 
(survival) 


.30-cal (.30-06) Rifles, BARs, machine guns ball, AP, tr, incen, AP-I, GL 
.30-cal Carbines ball, tr, GL 
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45-cal M1911 and M1911A1 pistols (Colt) 

Role: sidearm; Standardized: M1911—1912, M1911A1—1926; Nickname: Colt “forty-five” 
Weight: 2.43-lbs; Overall Length: 8.62in; Barrel Length: 5in 

Operation: semiauto, recoil; Maximum Effective Range: 50yds 

Feed: 7-rd box magazine 

Remarks: M1911 lacked the M1911A1’s grip safety; it remained in use through the war. 


.38-cal Victory Model revolver (Smith & Wesson) 

Role: aviators’ sidearm; Standardized: 1942; Nickname: “Thirty-eight” 

Weight: 1-lb 1-0z; Overall Length: 9.125in; Barrel Length: 4in 

Operation: double-action revolver; Maximum Effective Range: 50yds 

Feed: 6-rd cylinder 

Remarks: Military version of S&W Military and Police Model 1905. Many airmen pre- 
ferred the M1911A1 pistol. 


.30-cal M1903, M1903A1, and M1903A3 rifles (Springfield) 

Role: individual rifle; Introduced: M1903—1908, M1903A1—1929 (not produced until 
1939), M1903A3 (1942 redesign to speed production); Nickname: ’03 Springfield 

Weight: 8.69-lbs (M1903 & M1903A1), 8-lbs (M1903A3) 

Overall Length: 43.2in (M1903 & M1903A1), 43.5 in (M1903A3); Barrel Length: 24in (all 
models) 

Operation: bolt-action; Maximum Effective Range: 600yds 

Feed: 5-rd box magazine (charger clip-loaded); Bayonets: M1905, M1 

Remarks: M1903A1 was slightly improved version of M1903; all replaced by the M1 rifle. 


.30-cal M1903 and M1903A1 sniper rifles (Springfield) 

Role: sniper rifle; Introduced: M1903—1920s, M1903A1—1943 

Weight: 10.4-Ibs; Overall Length: 43.2in; Barrel Length: 24in 

Operation: bolt-action; Maximum Effective Range: 800yds 

Feed: 5-rd box magazine (charger clip-loaded); Bayonets: M1905, M1 (seldom fitted) 
Telescope: M1903—5 x Lyman 5A, M1903A1—8 x Unertl 

Remarks: “Special reference” rifles were selected for modification and telescope mounts 
fitted. 


.30-cal M1 rifle (Garand) 

Role: individual rifle; Standardized: early 1940; Nickname: Garand 

Weight: 9.5-lbs; Overall Length: 43.6in; Barrel Length: 24in 

Operation: semiauto, gas-operated; Maximum Effective Range: 600yds 

Feed: 8-rd magazine (enbloc clip-loaded); Bayonets: M1905, M1 

Remarks: While adopted in 1940, FMF units were not fully armed with the M1 until late 
1943. Most non-FMF units received it in 1944. 


.30-cal M1941 rifle (Johnson) 

Role: limited issue individual rifle; Standardized: 1941; Nickname: Johnson 

Weight: 9.5-lbs; Overall Length: 45.87in; Barrel Length: 22in 

Operation: semiauto, gas-operated; Maximum Effective Range: 500yds 

Feed: 10-rd magazine (charger clip-loaded); Bayonet: M1941 

Remarks: Used on a limited basis by raiders and parachute units. Withdrawn in 1943. 


.30-cal M1 carbine 

Role: individual weapon; Standardized: 1941; Nicknames: Carbine or “Baby Garand” 
Weight: 5.5-lbs; Overall Length: 35.6in; Barrel Length: 18in 

Operation: semiauto, gas-operated; Maximum Effective Range: 230yds 

Feed: 15-rd box magazine, 30-rd curved box magazine (adopted in Sep 45 with M2 car- 
bine) 

Variant: M1A1 carbine (with folding metal stock) saw very limited use by paratroopers. 
Remarks: Substitute for pistols. Lug for M4 bayonet provided only on some carbines after 
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late 1944. The full-automatic M2 did not see combat in World War II and replaced the 
M1 carbine after the war. 


.45-cal M1928A1 submachine gun (Thompson) 

Role: special issue weapon; Standardized: early 1930s; Nickname: “Tommy gun” 
Weight: 10.75-lbs; Overall Length: 33.75in; Barrel Length: 10.5in 

Operation: semi- and full-auto, delayed blowback; Rate of Fire: 600-725 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 300yds 

Feed: 20-rd box magazine, 50-rd drum, 30-rd box magazine (adopted in 1941 with M1 
submachine gun) 

Remarks: Replaced the M1921 and M1928 Thompsons. Replaced by the M1 submachine 
gun. 


.45-cal M1 and M1A1 submachine guns (Thompson) 

Role: special issue weapon; Standardized: 1940, produced in 1941; Nickname: “Tommy 
gun” 

Weight: 10.45-lbs; Overall Length: 32in; Barrel Length: 10.5in 

Operation: semi- and full-auto, delayed blowback; Rate of Fire: 700 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 300yds 

Feed: 30-rd box magazine (would accept 20-rd used on M1928A1, but not 50-rd drum) 
Remarks: Simplified design over M1928A1. M1A1 had a fixed firing pin. Replaced by 
M3A1 submachine gun and M2 carbine after the war. 


.45-cal M50 and M55 submachine guns (Reising) 

Role: special issue weapons; Standardized: 1942; Nickname: “Buck Rogers gun” 

M50 Weight: 6.75-lbs; Overall Length: 35.75in; Barrel Length: 11in 

M55 Weight: 6.25-Ibs; Overall Length: 31.25in (extended), 22.5in (folded); Barrel Length: 
10.5in 

Operation: semi- and full-auto, delayed blowback; Rate of Fire: 550 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 100yds 

Feed: 12 and 20-rd box magazines 

Remarks: M50 had wood stock and saw limited use by some artillery and infantry units 
until replaced by the carbine. M55 had folding wire stock and saw limited use by raiders, 
paratroopers, and tankers. Both were withdrawn from FMF in late 1943 due to defects 
and issued to Stateside guards and ships’ detachments. 


12-gauge M97 and M12 riot type shotguns (Winchester) 

Role: Close combat, guard duty; Standardized: 1917; Nicknames: riot gun or trench gun 
Weight: 6.5-lbs; Overall Length: 39.3in (M97), 40in (M12); Barrel Length: 20in 

Operation: slide-action pump; Rate of Fire: N/A; Maximum Effective Range: 40-50yds 
Feed: 6-rd tubular magazine; Bayonet: M1917 

Remarks: Both were virtually identical; M97 had exposed hammer, M12 had concealed 
hammer. The Marines have used riot type shotguns since before World War I. Prior to 
1917, these were designated the M1897 and M1912. 


.30-cal M1918A1 automatic rifle (Browning) 

Role: squad automatic weapon; Standardized: 1937; Nickname: BAR 

Weight: 18.5-lbs; Overall Length: 47in; Barrel Length: 24in 

Operation: semi- and full-auto, gas; Rate of Fire: 550 rpm; Maximum Effective Range: 
600yds 

Feed: 20-rd box magazine 

Remarks: Reworked M1918; bipod added near forearm and other minor modifications. 
Also known as M1918 (Modified). 


.30-cal M1918A2 automatic rifle (Browning) 
Role: squad automatic weapon; Standardized: 1941; Nickname: BAR 
Weight: 19.4-Ibs; Overall Length: 47.8in; Barrel Length: 24in 
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Operation: low and high rate full-auto, gas; Rate of Fire: 300-450 rpm (low), 500-650 rpm 
(high) 

Maximum Effective Range: 600yds 

Feed: 20-rd box magazine 

Remarks: Bipod near muzzle (often removed in combat) and many other improvements. 


30-cal M1941 light machine gun (Johnson) 

Role: limited issue squad automatic weapon; Standardized: 1941; Nickname: Johnson, 
“Johnny Gun” 

Weight: 13-lbs; Overall Length: 42in; Barrel Length: 22in 

Operation: semi- and full-auto, recoil; Rate of Fire: 400-450 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 600yds 

Feed: 20-rd curved box magazine (loaded by 5-rd charger clips) 

Remarks: Fitted with bipod. Limited use by paratroopers in lieu of the BAR. Withdrawn 
in 1943. 


M1, M7, and M8 rifle grenade launchers 

Role: launch grenades from a rifle or carbine; Standardized: M1—1941, M7 and M8—1943 
Weapons on Which Used: M1—M1903-series rifles, M7—M1 rifle, M8—M1 carbine 
Operation: attached to the muzzle, required special GL blank cartridge 

Maximum Effective Range: 175-250yds (depending on rifle/carbine and grenade model) 
Rifle Grenades: HEAT, WP, fragmentation, and pyrotechnic (see Hand and rifle grenades) 


Hand and Rifle Grenades 


Only casualty-producing grenades are described here. Pyrotechnic grenades (colored 
smoke, parachute star, star cluster, etc.) are not discussed. 


Model/Type (Nickname) Weight (oz) Effects 

Hand Grenades 

Mk 2/Mk 2A1* fragmentation (pineapple, frag) 21 Fragmentation, blast 

Mk 3A1/Mk 3A2* offensive (concussion) 15.6 Blast 

AN-M14 incendiary (thermite) 32 Incendiary 

M15 white phosphorus (Willie Peter) 31 Burning phosphorus, 
smoke 


Rifle Grenades 


M9A1 antitank 21 Shaped-charge, 4in 
penetration 

M17 fragmentation with Mk 2 frag body 26 Impact, fragmentation, 
blast 

M19A1 white phosphorus (Willie Peter) 24 Burning phosphorus, 
smoke 

M1/M1A1 adapter with Mk 2 frag hand gre- 26 Delay, fragmentation, 

nade blast 


*Prior to 2 Apr 45, these grenades were designated Mk II/Mk IIA1 and Mk ITIA1/Mk IIIA2. 


A.2. Infantry Crew-served Weapons 


Infantry light antitank weapons are described under A.5. Antitank Weapons. 


.30-cal Mk 6 Mod 1 light machine gun (Lewis) 
Role: early issue light machine gun; Standardized: 1917; Nickname: Lewis gun 
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Weight: 27-Ibs; Overall Length: 49.2in; Barrel Length: 26.04in 

Operation: semi- and full-auto, gas; Rate of Fire: 500-600 rpm; Maximum Effective Range: 
700yds 

Feed: 47-rd pan magazine, 97-rd pan magazine (for aircraft use; sometimes used for 
ground AA) 

Remarks: Fitted with bipod. Nearly identical to Army M1917 Lewis. Used on Guam, 
Wake, and Corregidor. Limited use by raiders and on landing craft prior to 1944. Replaced 
by the M1919A4. 


.30-cal M1919A4 light machine gun (Browning) 

Role: company and vehicle machine gun; Standardized: 1940; Nickname: Aircooled 
Browning 

Weight: 31-lbs (flexible), 30.5-lbs (fixed); Overall Length: 41.1lin; Barrel Length: 24in 
Operation: full-auto, recoil; Rate of Fire: 400-550 rpm; Maximum Effective Range: 1,800yds 
Feed: 250-rd web belts and later M1 disintegrating metallic link belt 

Mount: M2 tripod (14-lbs) Crew: 5 

Variant: M1919A5 fixed gun coaxially mounted beside main gun on M3 and M5 tanks. 
Remarks: Also used as a flexible gun on tanks, LVTs, and landing craft on the Mk 21 
scarf mount. 


.30-cal M1917A1 heavy machine gun (Browning) 

Role: company and battalion machine gun; Standardized: 1937; Nickname: Water-cooled 
Browning 

Weight: 33.50-lbs (w/o water), 40.75-lbs (with water); Overall Length: 38.5in; Barrel 
Length: 24in 

Operation: full-auto, recoil; Rate of Fire: 450-600 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,800yds (direct), 3,000yds (indirect) 

Feed: 250-rd web belts and later M1 disintegrating metallic link belt 

Mount: M1917A1 tripod (52.15-lbs); Crew: 7 Could be transported on M4A1 two-wheel 
handcart. 

Remarks: Water-cooled. Occasionally mounted on LVTs and other combat vehicles. Re- 
placed M1917. 


.50-cal HB-M2 heavy machine gun (Browning) 

Role: vehicle-mounted machine gun; Standardized: 1933; Nickname: “Fifty-cal” 

Weight: 84-lbs; Overall Length: 65.1in; Barrel Length: 45in 

Operation: full-auto, recoil; Rate of Fire: 450-500 rpm; Maximum Effective Range: 1,800yds 
Feed: 110-rd M7 web and M2 or M9 disintegrating metallic link belts 

Mount: M3 tripod (44-lbs); Crew: Assigned a dedicated gunner, but not a full crew 
Remarks: HB—Heavy Barrel. Mounted on tank turret tops, LVTs, other vehicles, and 
landing craft as an AA and ground weapon. 


.50-cal M1921A1 and M2 antiaircraft machine guns (Browning) 

Role: antiaircraft guns; Standardized: M1921A1—1930; M2—1933; Nickname: “Fifty-cal 
water-cooled” 

M1921A1 Weight: 79-lbs (without water); Overall Length: 56in; Barrel Length: 36in 

M2 Weight: 100.5-lbs (without water); Overall Length 66in; Barrel Length 45in 
Operation: full-auto, recoil; Rate of Fire: 500-650 rpm; Maximum Effective Range: 1,800yds 
Feed: 110-rd M7 web and M2 or M9 disintegrating metallic link belts, 500-rd M2 chest 
available 

Mounts: M1921A1 (M1921A1) AA pedestal; M2 (M2) AA pedestal (375-Ibs), Mk 21 (M43- 
USA) fixed pedestal (725-lbs), Mk 30 (M3-USA) AA pedestal (380-lbs) 

Remarks: Water-cooled. Principal early AA weapon. Generally replaced by 20mm guns 
in 1944. 


60mm M2 mortar 
Role: company mortar; Standardized: 1938; Nickname: “Sixty” 
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Combat Weight: 38.50-lbs; Barrel Length: 28.6in 

Operation: muzzle-loading, drop-fired; Rate of Fire: 18 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,985yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, illum 
Mounts: M2 bipod and baseplate; M5 bipod introduced in 1944; Crew: 5 
Remarks: Modification of the French Brandt design. 


60mm M19 mortar 

Role: company mortar; Standardized: early 1945; Nickname: “Sixty” 

Combat Weight: 45.2-lbs (M2 mount), 20.5-lbs (with M1 handheld mount) 

Barrel Length: 28.6in; Overall Length: 32.23in (with M1 handheld mount) 

Operation: muzzle-loading, drop or trigger-fired; Rate of Fire: 18 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,985yds (M2 mount), 350yds (handheld); Ammunition: HE, 
WP, illum 

Mounts: M5 bipod and M2 baseplate or M1 baseplate for handheld mode; Crew: 5 
Remarks: Saw limited use on Okinawa in the handheld mode as T18E6. Modification of 
the M2 mortar, which it replaced after the war. Capable of use on a conventional bipod 
mount or handheld baseplate similar to the Japanese 50mm grenade discharger (“knee 
mortar”). 


60mm T20 mortar 

Role: experimental direct-fire platoon mortar; Combat-Tested: 1944 

Combat Weight: INA; Barrel Length: 28.6in; Overall Length: 50in 

Operation: muzzle-loading, trigger-fired; Rate of Fire: 15 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 200yds; Ammunition: HE, WP 

Mount: Bipod-mounted, shoulder-fired from prone position; Crew: 2 

Remarks: Major modification of the 60mm M2 to allow direct fire for attacking pillboxes. 
It was not a replacement for the conventional M2 but intended for rifle platoons. One 
hundred were combat-tested on Peleliu by the 1st Marine Division. Its heavy weight, hard 
recoil, weak components, and short range prevented standardization. The lighter bazooka 
was more effective. 


3-inch Mk 1A2 trench mortar 

Role: early issue battalion mortar; Standardized: 1918; Nicknames: “Stokes” or “Three- 
inch” 

Combat Weight: 108-Ibs; Barrel Length: 47in 

Operation: muzzle-loading, drop-fired; Rate of Fire: 10 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 800yds; Ammunition: HE, WP 

Mount: bipod and baseplate; Crew: 8 

Remarks: Modification of the British Newton-Stokes design. Used by the 4th Marines in 
the Philippines and for training until replaced by the 81mm M1 mortar. The ammunition 
could be used in the 81mm for training. While designated 3-inch (76mm), it was actually 
3.2-inch (81mm). 

81mm M1 mortar 

Role: battalion mortar; Standardized: 1937; Nickname: “Eighty-one” 

Combat Weight: 136-Ibs; Barrel Length: 49.5in 

Operation: muzzle-loading, drop-fired; Rate of Fire: 18 rpm; 

Maximum Effective Range: 3,290yds (light HE), 1,300yds (heavy HE) 

Ammunition: light HE, heavy HE, WP, illum 

Mount: M1 bipod and baseplate; Crew: 7 Could be transported on M6A1 two-wheel hand- 
cart. 

Remarks: Modification of the French Brandt design. Replaced the Newton-Stokes 3-inch 
mortar. 


M1, M1A1, and M2-2 portable flamethrowers 
Role: flame projection; Standardized: M1—1942, M1A1—1943, M2-2—1944; Nicknames: 
“Blowtorch,” “Zippo” 
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Weight (filled with 4 gallons of fuel): 70-Ibs (M1, M1A1), 72-Ibs (M2-2) 

Operation: compressed nitrogen projecting gasoline ignited by an electronic sparker fueled 
by compressed hydrogen (M1, M1A1); compressed nitrogen ignited by pyrotechnic car- 
tridge (M2-2) 

Range: M1-15-20yds (unthickened fuel only), M1A1-50yds (thickened), 40yds 
(unthickened), M2-2-60yds (thickened), 50yds (unthickened) At long ranges much of the 
fuel was consumed upon firing with little actually arriving on the target. 

Fuel: straight gasoline (unthickened), gasoline mixed with napalm powder (thickened), 
bunker C Navy fuel oil and diesel (substitute), or straight bunker C fuel oil (substitute) 
Flame Duration (single continuous burst): 8-10 sec (all models), 2-sec bursts were normal 
Crew: 2 (assistant carried 5-gal fuel can and spare compressed nitrogen bottle for refill) 


A.3. Field Artillery 


75mm M1897A4 gun 

Role: regimental weapons companies, early artillery battalions; Standardized: 1920 (single 
trail carriage), 1934 (M2A3 carriage); Nickname: “French seventy-five” 

Combat Weight: 3,400-lbs; Barrel Length: 101.89in; Prime Mover: 1-ton truck 

Carriage: M2A3 split trail, 2-wheel, no shield; Crew: 7 

Maximum Effective Range: 11,500yds; Ammunition: HE, AP; Rate of Fire: 3-6 rpm 
Remarks: French design. Equipped artillery battalions until replaced by 75mm pack how- 
itzers prior to the war. Replaced in weapons companies by 75mm M3 self-propelled guns 
in mid-1942. 


75mm M1A1 pack howitzer 

Role: light artillery battalions; Standardized: 1930 (M1 carriage) as M1923E2, 1940 (M8 
carriage); Nickname: “Seventy-five pack” 

Combat Weight: 1,296-lbs (M1 carriage), 1,340-lbs (M8 carriage); Barrel Length: 47.6in 
Maximum Effective Range: 9,610yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HEAT; Prime Mover: 1-ton 
truck 

Carriage: M1 (spoked wheels), M8 (pneumatic tires); box trail, 2-wheel, no shield; Crew: 


Remarks: M1 carriage not used after 1941. Could be broken down into six mule pack 
loads. Replaced by 105mm howitzer in late 1945. The 75mm was used as a shipboard 
landing howitzer until 1940, in which capacity it had replaced the 3-inch Mk 11 landing 
gun in the early 1930s. Redesignated M116A1 in 1962. 


105mm M2A1 howitzer 

Role: light artillery battalions; Standardized: 1941; Nickname: “One-oh-five” 

Combat Weight: 4,260-lbs; Barrel Length: 102.7in; Prime Mover: 1-or 2/2-ton trucks 
Maximum Effective Range: 12,330yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HEAT, HC, illum 
Carriage: M2A1 split trail, 2-wheel, shield; Crew: 9; Rate of Fire: 2-4 rpm 

Remarks: Used alongside the 75mm pack howitzer until it completely replaced it in late 
1945. Redesignated M101A1 in 1962. 


105mm M7 and M7B1 self-propelled howitzers 

Role: regimental weapons companies; Standardized: 1945; Nickname: “Priest” 
Armament: 105mm M2A1 howitzer, 1x.50cal on top right front; Rate of Fire: 2-4 rpm 
Combat Weight: M7—50,634-Ibs, M7B1—50,000-lbs; Barrel Length: 102.7in 

Chassis: full-tracked M4 tank chassis (M7 had riveted hull; M7B1 had cast hull); Length: 
18ft 6in; Engine: 340 hp gasoline; Crew: 7 

Maximum Effective Range: 12,330yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HEAT, HC, illum (69 rds) 
Remarks: Replaced halftrack-mounted 75mm M3 AT gun in early 1945. 


155mm M1918 howitzer 
Role: medium artillery battalions; Standardized: 1941; Nickname: “One-five-five” 
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Combat Weight: 8,184-lbs; Barrel Length: 91.81in; Prime Mover: 2¥2-ton truck 

Maximum Effective Range: 12,295yds; Ammunition: HE, HC, illum; Rate of Fire: 1-3 rpm 
Carriage: M1918A3, split trail, 2-wheel, shield; Crew: 11 

Remarks: American-made, French-designed Schneider 155C. Limited use from 1941 to 
1943. 


155mm M1918 M1 gun 

Role: defense battalions; Standardized: after World War I; Nicknames: G.F.P., “One-five- 
five” 

Combat Weight: 20,100-lbs; Barrel Length: 232.87in; Prime Mover: D-18 dozer-tractor 
Maximum Effective Range: 20,100yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HC, illum; Rate of Fire: 1— 
3 rpm 

Carriage: M3 split trail, 2-wheel with 2-wheel limber, no shield; Crew: 11 

Remarks: French-designed G.P.F. (Grande Puissance Filloux- high-powered Filloux) gun. 
Could be mounted on a fixed circular concrete platform known as a “Panama mount” in 
limited use by defense battalions. Replaced by the 155mm M1A1 gun. 


155mm M1 and M1A1 howitzers 

Role: FMF and divisional howitzer battalions; Standardized: 1944; Nickname: “One-five- 
five” 

Combat Weight: 12,700-lbs; Barrel Length: 150.7in; Prime Mover: D-18 dozer-tractor 
Maximum Effective Range: 16,355yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HC, illum; Rate of Fire: 1— 
3 rpm 

Carriage: M1 or M1A1 split trail with jack stand, 2-wheel, no shield; Crew: 11 

Remarks: The M1A1 carriage had an improved jack stand. Redesignated M114A1 in 1962. 


155mm M1A1 gun 
Role: defense and FMF gun battalions; Standardized: 1943; Nickname: “Long Tom” 
Combat Weight: 30,100-lbs; Barrel Length: 280.7in; Prime Movers: D-18 dozer-tractor, M4 
tractor 
Maximum Effective Range: 25,715yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HC, illum; Rate of Fire: 1- 
3 rpm 
Carriage: M1 split trail, 4-wheel (duel tires) with 2-wheel limber, no shield; Crew: 15 
Remarks: Replaced the 5-inch coast defense gun to become the main long-range artillery 
piece. 
3-inch/50-cal* Mk 21 Mod 0 seacoast defense gun (*Caliber of naval guns is the bore 
diameter in inches divided into the barrel length in inches; 5-in/255-in = 51-cal) 
Role: limited use by defense battalions; Standardized: 1939; Nickname: “3-inch Navy gun” 
Weight (without mount): 7,510-lbs; Barrel Length: 150in 
Maximum Effective Range: 14,000yds; Ammunition: HE, AA, AP, shrapnel, illum 
Mount: Mk 21 Mod 0 pedestal mount with concrete and timber base, no shield; Rate of 
Fire: 18 rpm 
Remarks: Removed from ships. 
5-inch/51-cal Mk 15 Mod 0 seacoast defense gun 
Role: defense battalions; Standardized: 1938; Nickname: “five-incher” 

Combat Weight: 23,400-lbs; Barrel Length: 255in 
Maximum Effective Range: 17,100yds; Ammunition: HE (common and high capacity), AA, 
AP, illum 
Mount: Mk 13 Mod 4/8 pedestal mount with concrete and timber base, no shield; Rate 
of Fire: 20 rpm 
Remarks: Removed from old battleships undergoing modernization. Replaced by towed 
155mm pieces in 1942/43. 
7-inch/45-cal Mk 2 Mod 0 seacoast defense gun 
Role: limited use by defense battalions; Standardized: 1939 
Combat Weight: 50,500-lbs; Barrel Length: 270in 
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Maximum Effective Range: 16,500yds; Ammunition: HE, AP 

Mount: Mk 2 Mod 2 pedestal mount with concrete and timber base, no shield; Rate of 
Fire: INA 

Remarks: From among 12 guns removed as broadside armament from predreadnought 
battleships (USS Connecticut, Mississippi, and Vermont) before World War I and intended 
for use by the 10th Regiment in France (then mounted on caterpillar treads) but were 
never issued for this purpose. Four emplaced on Midway Island in 1942. Replaced by 
towed 155mm pieces in 1943. 


4.5-inch T27E1 rocket launcher 

Role: experimental rocket platoon; Standardized: 1943; Nickname: “BR” (Barrage Rockets) 
Combat Weight: INA; Rate of Fire: INA 

Mount: folding tripod; Tubes: 8 (1X8 configuration); Tube Length: INA 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,100yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HC 

Remarks: Could be disassembled for transport. Very limited use in 1943 only. 


4.5-inch Mk 7 self-propelled rocket launcher 

Role: rocket detachments/platoons; Standardized: 1944; Nickname: “Sandy Andy” (after 
a toy) 

Armament: 3x gravity-fed launcher racks (12 rockets each); Rate of Fire: 36 rds in 4 sec- 
onds 

Chassis: International 1-ton 4x4 truck; Length: 13ft 11lin; Engine: gasoline; Crew: 4 
Maximum Effective Range: 1,100yds; Ammunition: HE, WP, HC 

Remarks: Also mounted on the LVT(1), LVT(A)(2), and %4-ton M3 jeeps with two racks. 
Army designation was T45. Replaced by 24-tube 4.5-inch T66E2 (M23) multiple rocket 
launcher in 1947. 


A.A. Antiaircraft Artillery 


20mm/70-cal Mk 2 and Mk 4 antiaircraft guns (Oerlikon) 

Role: defense and AAA battalions; Standardized: 1940; Nicknames: Oerlikon or “Twenty” 
Combat Weight: 700-lbs; Gun Length: 87in 

Operation: semi- and full-auto, blowback; Rate of Fire: 550 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 2,000yds; Ammunition: HE, HE-I, HE-T, AP-T 

Feed: 60-rd drum magazine 

Mount/Carriage: semifixed pedestal mount with shield or modified M3 “spider” mount 
with 4-wheel carriage (former 37mm M1 AA gun mount), no shield, nicknamed the 
“Twin” or “Dual Twenty” 

Remarks: Swiss-designed Oerlikon Type SS. Same as used aboard ships. Tentatively in- 
tended also as a light AT gun, it was never employed as such. 


37mm M1 antiaircraft gun (Colt-Browning) 

Role: defense battalions; Standardized: 1940 

Combat Weight: 6,124-lbs; Barrel Length: 78.2in; Prime Mover: 2¥2-ton truck 
Operation: semi- and full-auto, long recoil; Rate of Fire: 120 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 3,500yds; Ammunition: HE, HE-T 

Feed: 10-rd clip or single-shot feed 

Carriage: M3 “spider” mount with 4-wheel carriage, no shield 

Remarks: Browning-designed, Colt-built. Replaced by 40mm M1 in 1942/43. 


40mm M1 antiaircraft gun (Bofors) 

Role: defense and AAA battalions; Standardized: 1942; Nicknames: Bofors or “Forty” 
Combat Weight: 4,300-lbs; Barrel Length: 87in; Prime Mover: 2¥2-ton truck 
Operation: semi- and full-auto, short recoil; Rate of Fire: 120 rpm 

Maximum Effective Range: 5,000yds; Ammunition: HE, HE-T, AP, AP-T 
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Feed: 4-rd clip 
Carriage: M2 “spider” mount with 4-wheel carriage, no shield 
Remarks: Swedish-designed Bofors. 


3-inch M3 antiaircraft gun 

Role: defense battalions; Standardized: late 1930s; Nickname: “Three-inch” 
Combat Weight: 16,800-lbs; Barrel Length: 158.2in; Prime Mover: D-9 dozer-tractor 
Maximum Effective Range: 10,000yds; Ammunition: HE, AP; Rate of Fire: 25 rpm 
Carriage: M2A2 “spider” mount with 4-wheel carriage, no shield; Crew: 8 
Remarks: Replaced by 90mm M1 in 194%42. 


90mm M1 and M1A1 antiaircraft guns 

Role: defense and AAA battalions; Standardized: 1941; Nickname: “Ninety” 

Combat Weight: 19,000-lbs; Barrel Length: 186.51in; Prime Movers: D-9 dozer-tractor, 2’- 
ton truck 

Maximum Effective Range: 11,293yds; Ammunition: HE, AP-T; Rate of Fire: 30 rpm 
Carriage: M1 and M1A1 “spider” mount with 4-wheel carriage, no shield; Crew: 10 
Remarks: M1 had a hydraulic rammer and M1A1 had a spring rammer. 


A.5. Antitank Weapons 


37mm M1916 infantry antitank gun 

Role: regimental weapons companies; Standardized: 1917; Nickname: “1-pounder,” “toy 
gun 

Combat Weight: 174-Ibs (tripod), 342-Ibs (wheeled mount); Barrel Length: 32in 
Maximum Effective Range: 1,800yds; Ammunition: HE, LE (low explosive) (no AP); Rate 
of Fire: 15 rpm 

Carriage: detachable 2-wheel (spoked) convertible to a tripod, no shield; Crew: 5 
Remarks: Copy of French Mle. 1916 and used in World War I. Reworked in 1930s as an 
“AT” gun; HE penetrated %4-inch. Also used as a subcaliber training gun mounted inside 
the barrels of Army 6, 10, and 12-inch coast defense guns. Fitted with makeshift ground 
mounts, these were pressed into service by the 4th Marines on Corregidor as antiboat 
guns. A few were used on Guadalcanal and by provisional Marine companies attached 
to defense battalions. Replaced by the 37mm M3A1 AT gun. 


37mm M3A1 antitank gun 

Role: regimental weapons companies; Standardized: 1939; Nickname: “Thirty-seven” 
Combat Weight: 912-Ibs; Barrel Length: 82.5in; Prime Mover: ¥2-or 1-ton truck 
Maximum Effective Range: 1,000yds; Ammunition: AP, HE, canister; Rate of Fire: 15-20 
rpm 

Carriage: M4 and M4A1 split trail, 2-wheel, shield; Crew: 6 

Remarks: Copied from the German Pak 35/36 L/45 AT gun. Replaced by the 75mm M20 
recoilless rifle after the war. 


37mm M6 self-propelled antitank gun 

Role: special weapons battalions; Standardized: 1942 

Armament: 37mm M3A1 AT gun (see earlier for characteristics) 

Combat Weight: 20,000-lbs; Barrel Length: 82.5in 

Chassis: Fargo Motor Corporation %4-ton 4x4 truck; Length: 14ft 10in; Engine: gasoline 
Mount: M25 pedestal, shield; Crew: 4 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,000yds; Ammunition: AP, HE, canister 

Remarks: Suffered numerous employment problems and was phased out in 1943. 
75mm M3 and M3A1 self-propelled antitank guns 

Role: regimental weapons companies; Standardized: 1941; Nickname: SPM (Self-Propelled 
Mount) 
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Armament: 75mm M1897A4 AT gun (some were also fitted with 2.50cal on the sides) 
Combat Weight: 7,350-lbs; Barrel Length: 101.89in 

Chassis: M3 halftrack, shield; Length: 20ft 6in; Engine: 147 hp gasoline; Crew: 5 
Maximum Effective Range: 9,200yds (indirect fire); Ammunition: HE, AP (59 rds) 
Remarks: Replaced by the 105mm M7 self-propelled howitzer in 1945. 


2.36-inch M1 and M1A1 antitank rocket launchers 

Role: infantry AT weapon; Standardized: M1—1942, M1A1—1943; Nicknames: “bazooka,” 
“stovepipe,” “The Whip” (developmental code name) 

Weight: M1—13.1-lbs, M1A1—13.2-lbs; Barrel Length: 54.5in 

Operation: breech-loaded, electrically ignited rocket; Rate of Fire: 4-5 rpm; Crew: 2 
Maximum Effective Range: 250yds; Ammunition: HEAT 

Remarks: M1 saw only limited use (two handgrips). M1A1 was slightly improved (one 
handgrip). 

2.36-inch M9, M9A1, and M18 antitank rocket launchers 

Role: infantry AT weapon; Standardized: M9/M9A1—1944, M18—1945; Nickname: “ba- 
zooka” 

Weight: 15.87-Ibs (M9/M9A1), 10.88-Ibs (M18); Barrel Length: 6lin (M9/M9A1), 60.5in 
(M18); Disassembled Length (two sections, all models): 31.5in 

Operation: breech-loaded, electrically ignited rocket; Rate of Fire: 10 rpm; Crew: 2 
Maximum Effective Range: 300yds; Ammunition: HEAT, WP, HC 

Remarks: M9 replaced the M1A1. M18 was the same as M9A1 but had aluminum tube 
to reduce weight and prevent rusting in tropics. M18 did not see combat in World War 
II. 


.55-cal Mk 1 antitank rifle (Boys) 

Role: raider AT weapon; Standardized: 1941; Nicknames: Boys or “elephant gun” 
Weight: 36-lbs; Overall Length: 63.7in; Barrel Length: 36in 

Operation: bolt action; Rate of Fire: 6-8 rpm; Crew: 2 

Maximum Effective Range: 500yds; Ammunition: AP (in of steel at 100yds, “in at 
500yds); Feed: 5-rd box magazine 

Remarks: U.K.-designed, Canadian-made. Bipod-mounted. Used by raiders, mainly as an 
antipillbox weapon, but one was used to down two seaplanes at Makin Atoll. 


A.6. Tanks 


Marmon-Harrington CTL-3 and 3A combat tanks, light 

Employed: 1936-43; Nickname: “Betty” after Adm Harold “Betty” Stark who imposed it 
on the Corps 

Armament: 3X.30cal, all in front of open-topped fighting compartment (no turret) 
Combat Weight: CTL-3—9,500-lbs, CTL-3A—10,900-lbs; Length: 11ft 

Engine: CTL-3—110 hp gasoline, CTL-3A—124 hp; Crew: 2 

Remarks: Used only by the 1st Tank Company and 1st Scout Company. Did not see 
combat. Some were deployed to Western Samoa with Reconnaissance Section, 1st Scout 
Company. 

M244 light tank 

Employed: 1940-43 

Armament: 37mm M5 gun, 1X.30cal turret top, 1<.30cal coaxial, 2X.30cal sponsons, 
1X.30cal bow 

Combat Weight: 23,000-lbs; Length: 14ft 6in; Engine: 250hp gasoline; Crew: 4 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,000yds; Ammunition: AP, HE, canister (103 rds) 

Remarks: Used only at Guadalcanal. Began to be replaced by M3-series tanks in 1942. 
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M3, M3A1, and M3A3 light tanks 

Employed: M3—1942-43, M3A1—1942-43, M3A3—1943-44; Nickname: General Stuart 
Armament: 37mm M5 or M6 gun, 1X.30cal turret top, 1X.30cal coaxial, 2 .30cal sponsons 
(M3 only), 1x.30cal bow 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,000yds; Ammunition: AP, HE, canister (M3—103 rds, 
M3A1—116 rds, M3A3—174 rds) 

Combat Weight: M3—27,400-lbs, M3A1—28,500-lbs, M3A3—31,752-lbs 

Length: 14ft 11in (all models); Engine: 250hp gasoline; Crew: 4 

Remarks: Much improved M2A3 tank. First used at Guadalcanal. Replaced by M4s in 
1943/44. 


M5 and M5A1 light tanks 
Employed: 1943-44; Nickname: General Stuart 
Armament: 37mm M6 gun, 1X.30cal turret top, 1X.30cal coaxial, 1X.30cal bow 
Maximum Effective Range: 1,000yds; Ammunition: AP, HE, canister (147 rds) 

Combat Weight: 33,907-lbs; Length: 14ft 7in; Engines: 2110hp gasoline; Crew: 4 
Remarks: Much improved version of M3A3 tank. M5A1 had a slightly larger turret than 
the M5. 


M4A1, M4A2, and M4A3 medium tanks 

Employed: M4A1—1942-43, M4A2—1942-45, M4A3—1945-50; Nickname: General Sher- 
man 

Armament: 75mm M3 gun, 1x.50cal turret top, 1X.30cal coaxial, 1x.30cal bow. Small 
numbers of the M4A3(105) mounted a 105mm M4 howitzer and were employed as assault 
tanks. 

Maximum Effective Range: 2,000yds; Ammunition: 75mm AP, AP-T, HE (M4A1—90 rds, 
M4A2 and M4A3—97 rds; 105mm HE, WP, HEAT, HC, illum M4A3(105)—68 rds) 
Combat Weight: M4A1—66,500-lbs, M4A2—69,000-Ibs, M4A3—68,500-lbs 

Length: M4A1—19ft 2in, M4A2 and M4A3—19ft 5in; Engine: M4A1—450hp gasoline, 
M4A2—2x425hp diesels, M4A3—500hp diesel Crew: 5 


Tank and LVT-mounted flamethrowers 

“Flame guns” were retrofitted on selected tanks and LVTs. Flame duration is for a 
single, continuous burst (2-4-second bursts were normal). Most were operated by com- 
pressed nitrogen projecting gasoline, except for the Canadian-made Ronson Mk I based 
models, which used carbon dioxide. 


A-H1B “Satan” flamethrower Tank: M3A1 in lieu of main gun; Standardized: 1943 
Range: 40-60yds; Fuel: 170 gals; Flame Duration: 120 sec 
Remarks: Modified Ronson Mk I. Fitted on 20 tanks. First used on Saipan. 


Mk I Ronson flamethrower Tank: LVT(4) on rear deck; Standardized: 1944 

Range: 75yds (unthickened), 150yds (thickened) 

Fuel: 200 gals; Flame Duration: 55 sec (unthickened), 80 sec (thickened) 

Remarks: Also known as “Q” flame unit. Fitted to 6<LVT(4)s used on Peleliu by the U.S. 
Navy Flamethrower Detachment. 

M3-4-3 flamethrower Tank: M4A2 in lieu of bow machine gun; Standardized: 1944 (as 
E4-5) 

Range: 60—70yds; Fuel: 25 gals; Flame Duration: 45 sec 

Remarks: First used on Guam. Redesignated from the E4-5 in 1945. 

E7 flamethrower Tank: LVT(A)(1) in lieu of main gun; Standardized: 1944 

INA Range: INA; Fuel: INA; Flame Duration: INA 

E12-7R1 flamethrower Tank: M4 in lieu of bow MG; Standardized: 1944 (as POA CWS 
H5) 
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Range: 125yds (thickened); Fuel: 290 gals; Flame Duration: 85-120 sec 
Remarks: Modified Ronson Mk I. Originally designated POA CWS H5 (Pacific Ocean 
Areas, Chemical Warfare Service, Hawaii [model] 5). First used on Iwo Jima. 


A.7. Amphibian Tractors and Tanks (Landing Vehicles, 
Tracked) 


The complete designation for “amtracs” was Landing Vehicle, Tracked Mk “X,” but 
they were more commonly known as LVT(“X”). An inserted “(A)” meant the LVT had 
an armored hull. The listed armament was standard. Many armament variants were em- 
ployed to include additional machine guns, flamethrowers, 20mm and 40mm automatic 
guns, and 4.5-inch Mk 7 rocket launchers (first used at Makin by the Army and at Roi- 
Namur by the Marines). Amtrac crews were increased to man additional weapons. By 
the war’s end 18,616 LVTs of all marks were produced for the Marine Corps, Navy, Army, 
and Allied forces. Of the U.S./LVTs, the Marines used 40 percent (7,465), the Army 55 
percent, and the Navy 5 percent. 


LVT(1) amphibian tractor (Roebling-Food Machinery Corporation) 

Standardized: 1941; Quantity: 540; Nickname: Alligator (LVT—“Large Vulnerable Target”) 
Armament: 1X.50cal, 1X.30cal (M1917A1) 

Combat Weight: 21,800-lbs; Length: 21ft 6in 

Engine: 146hp gasoline; Range: 75mi (land), 50mi (sea) 

Crew: 3; Cargo: 20 troops or 4,500-lbs of cargo 

Remarks: First used at Guadalcanal, last used at Cape Gloucester, New Britain. 


LVT(A)1 amphibian tank (Food Machinery Corporation) 

Standardized: 1942; Quantity: 182 

Armament: 1X37mm M6 gun (same turret as on M3 light tank), 1X.50cal turret top, 
1X.30cal coaxial, 2 .30cal in manholes behind turret, 1x .30cal right bow (late production) 
Maximum Effective Range: 1,000yds; Ammunition: AP, HE, canister (104 rds) 

Combat Weight: 32,800-lbs; Length: 21ft 6in 

Engine: 250hp gasoline; Range: 150mi (land), 75mi (sea); Crew: 6 

Remarks: Used an LVT(2) chassis. First used at Roi-Namur, last used at Peleliu. Some 
were fitted with the E7 flame gun in lieu of the main gun. 


LVT(2) amphibian tractor (Food Machinery Corporation) 

Standardized: 1942; Quantity: 1,355; Nickname: Water Buffalo 

Armament: 1X.50cal, 3X.30cal (sometimes reduced) 

Combat Weight: 30,900-lbs; Length: 26ft lin 

Engine: 250hp gasoline; Range: 150mi (land), 75mi (sea) 

Crew: 3-4; Cargo: 24 troops or 6,500-lbs of cargo 

Remarks: Improved version of the LVT(1). Some LVT(2)s were retrofitted with ineffective 
boiler plate on the crew cab for Tarawa, its first use. Last used at Okinawa. The LVT(A)2 
was an Army armored cargo version. 


LVT(Q3) amphibian tractor (Borg-Warner) 

Standardized: 1943; Quantity: 2,962; Nicknames: Bushmaster or “Beach Buster” 
Armament: 1 X .50cal, 1 X .30cal 

Combat Weight: 26,600-lbs; Length: 24ft 6in 

Engines: 2 X 220hp gasoline; Range: 150mi (land), 75mi (sea) 

Crew: 3; Cargo: 24 troops or 12,000-lbs of cargo 

Remarks: Possessed a rear cargo ramp. First used at Okinawa. It was fielded after the 
LVT(4) due to production delays. It became the standard cargo LVT at the end of World 
War II. An LVT(A)(3) was planned, mounting an unspecified large-caliber gun without a 
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turret, but the project was canceled. The LVT(3)C (covered) became the standard amtrac 
in 1948 by modifying LVT(3)s. 

LVT(4) amphibian tractor (Food Machinery Corporation) 

Standardized: 1943; Quantity: 1,765 

Armament: 1 X .50cal, 1 X .30cal 

Combat Weight: 28,000-lbs; Length: 24ft 2in 

Engine: 250hp gasoline; Range: 150mi (land), 75mi (sea) 

Crew: 3; Cargo: 24 troops or 8,000-lbs of cargo 

Remarks: Improved version of LVT(2). Possessed rear cargo ramp to carry a 105mm towed 
howitzer. First used at Saipan and last at Okinawa. A 2-wheel, 3/2-ton amphibian trailer 
was used in 1944. 


LVT(A)4 amphibian tank (Food Machinery Corporation) 

Standardized: 1944; Quantity: 533 

Armament: 175mm M3 howitzer (same as Army M8 SP howitzer), 1.50cal turret top, 
1X.30cal bow 

Maximum Effective Range: 1,500yds (direct), 9,610yds (indirect); Ammunition: HE, WP, 
HEAT (75 rds) 

Combat Weight: 41,000-lbs; Length: 21ft 6in 

Engine: 250hp gasoline; Range: 150mi (land), 75mi (sea); Crew: 5 

Remarks: Used an LVT(A)1 chassis. First used at Okinawa. The 1945 LVT(A)5 was iden- 
tical but possessed a main gun gyro-stabilizer. The Corps procured 128 LVT(A)5s but did 
not use them in combat in World War II. It became the standard postwar amphibian tank. 


A.8. Other Combat Vehicles 


M3AI1 scout car 

Role: scout company recon vehicle; Employed: 1941-43; Nickname: White scout car 
Armament: 1X.50cal and 1X.30cal (M1917A1) or 2X.30cal (M1919A4) on M35 skate 
mounts 

Gross Weight: 12,400-lbs; Length: 18ft 6in; Engine: gasoline; Crew: 8 

Remarks: Four-wheel drive. Phased out in 1942/43 and not used in combat. They were 
briefly replaced in the 2d Marine Division by Bren gun carriers provided by the New 
Zealand Army. 


2%-ton DUKW-353 amphibian truck 

Role: amphibious cargo carrier; Standardized: late 1943; Nickname: “Duck” (The DUKW’s 
nickname was derived from its General Motors Corporation model designation: “D’”— 
year model [1942], “U”—amphibian, “K’”—all-wheel drive, and “W”—dual rear axles.) 
Armament: 1-in-4 with 1x.50cal on M36 ring mount 

Gross Weight: 12,400-Ibs; Length: 18ft 6in; Engine: gasoline 

Crew: 1-2; Cargo: 25 troops or 5,000-Ibs of cargo 

Remarks: Six-wheel drive. First used by the Marines at Eniwetok. 


M29C amphibian cargo carrier 

Role: amphibious cargo carrier; Standardized: 1944; Nickname: “Weasel” 

Gross Weight: 6,400-lbs; Length: 16ft; Engine: gasoline 

Crew: 1; Cargo: 4 troops or 1,200-lbs of cargo 

Remarks: Full-tracked, unarmed. “C” means amphibious conversion. Limited use by the 
3d, 4th, and 5th Marine Divisions at Iwo Jima. Some were used on Okinawa. Also used 
by the Seabees along with the earlier nonamphibious M28 and M29. 


M3 personnel carrier 
Role: halftracked command vehicle; Standardized: 1944; Nickname: “Halftrack” 
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Armament: 1 < .30cal on M25 pedestal mount (standard; additional machine guns were 
often fitted) 

Gross Weight: 17,500-Ibs; Length: 19ft 10in; Engine: 147hp gasoline 

Crew: 2; Passengers: 10 troops, open-topped 


A.9. Aircraft Armament and Ordnance 
Aircreft Guns and Cannons 


Aircraft machine guns were of two types, fixed and flexible. Fixed guns lacked grips 
and were fired by solenoid triggers and capable of remote charging. They were mounted 
in wings, engine cowlings, noses, cheek blisters, and powered turrets. Flexible guns had 
twin spade-type grips and standard thumb triggers. They were mounted in waist firing 
ports, aft cockpit, and open dorsal (top) and ventral (belly) positions. Aircraft machine 
guns were modified to fire at twice the rate of similar ground guns. Aircraft .50-caliber 
machine guns possessed perforated barrel jackets, similar to the .30-caliber M1919-series. 

Development of the Browning .50-caliber aircraft machine gun began in 1918 and was 
carried on by the Army through the 1930s. It was the Navy, however, that pushed for 
further development. The models used during the war included the Browning .50-caliber 
M2 basic and .50-caliber M2 Navy special aircraft machine guns, which were available 
in both fixed and flexible versions. 

The Browning .30-caliber AN-M2 aircraft machine gun was used to a lesser degree 
than the .50-cals; it saw little use after 1942 due to its limited range and effect on targets. 
It was similar in design to the M1919-series of ground guns. Fixed .30-caliber guns were 
mounted in engine cowlings in some early aircraft, while flexible guns were fitted in light 
bomber noses, aft cockpits, and open dorsal and ventral positions. 

Various models of the Swiss-designed Hispano-Suiza 20mm Type 404 cannon were 
made under license in the United States from early 1941. The Navy, which shared much 
of the testing cost with the Army, and Marine Corps used the wing-mounted 20mm AN- 
M1, AN-M1A1, AN-M2, and M3 aircraft automatic guns. A larger caliber weapon was 
mounted in the nose of the PBJ-1H (B-25H) patrol-bomber in the form of the manually 
loaded 75mm AN-M5 and AN-M5A1 aircraft guns. 


Aerial Delivered Ordnance 


The weight designations assigned bombs were rounded, and their actual weight varied 
widely. Some 50-60 percent of a general-purpose bomb’s weight was explosives (Com- 
position B or RDX), while the rest was steel casing and fins. Originally, prewar designed 
Army Air Corps 100, 300, 600, and 1,100-Ib general-purpose (GP), high explosive (HE) 
gravity bombs were used by the Marine Corps. Navy 500-lb Mk 12 GP bombs were used 
alongside these. 

When these early bombs were expended, a new series of jointly developed Army-Navy 
GP bombs was fielded in late 1942: 100-lb AN-M30, 300-lb AN-M31, 500-Ib AN-M43, 
1,000-Ib AN-M44, and 2,000-lb AN-M34. In general, the 100- and 300-Ib bombs were used 
against troops, light structures, and parked aircraft. The 500-Ib and heavier bombs were 
ideal for destroying fortifications and runways as well as unarmored ships. 

Navy 1,600-lb Mk 1 armor piercing, 1,000-Ib Mk 13 semiarmor piercing, and 500-Ib AN- 
M58 and 1,000-Ib AN-M59 semi-armor piercing bombs were used against armored ships 
and concrete fortifications. Various models of fragmentation bombs consisted of numerous 
bomblets (up to 24) assembled in 100-, 150-, and 500-Ib clusters. Troops and parked aircraft 
were their targets. White phosphorus 100-lb AN-M47 bombs were ideal for attacking the 
same targets plus provided screening smoke and target marking. In late 1943, a new GP 
bomb series was introduced: 250-lb AN-M57, 500-lb AN-M64, 1,000-lb AN-M65, and 
2,000-lb AN-M66. 
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Napalm Class C firebombs were first used in the Pacific on 22 Jul 44 on Tinian. The 
initial mixture of napalm powder and gasoline, creating a jelly, was less than effective. 
The 4th MAW developed a more effective mixture by adding aircraft engine oil. The first 
bomb casings were actually 108-gallon auxiliary “drop tanks” made of a compressed 
paper composition and fitted with an impact fuse. Later, modified 75-, 100-, 110-, and 165- 
gallon aluminum tanks were used. 

Torpedo-bombers, patrol-bombers, and most scout-bombers (dive-bombers) could carry 
a single Mk 13 aerial-delivered 2,000-lb, 22-in torpedo. The Mk 13 was plagued with 
problems until modifications in the fall of 1944 greatly improved its performance. The 
325-Ib AN-Mk 17 and 650-Ib Mk 29 depth bombs were used against submarines and even 
fortifications due to their blast effect. 

Unguided, air-to-ground rockets included the 3.5-inch, 5-inch “Holy Moses” high- 
velocity aircraft rocket (HVAR) (first used on 17 Feb 44 at Rabual, New Britain, by VMTB- 
134), and 11.75-inch “Tiny Tim” with a 500-lb bomb as a warhead (first used in Feb 45 
off Iwo Jima by VMB-612). 


B. MARINE CORPS AIRCRAFT 


Marine aviation began the war with only 210 operational combat aircraft organized into 
fighting and scout-bombing squadrons. Marine aviation expanded rapidly, and the num- 
bers and types of aircraft grew with it. By 1945, there were some 1,700 aircraft assigned 
to AirFMFPac, with many more in Stateside operational and training units. Most aircraft 
employed by the Marine Corps were first procured by the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
and then transferred to the Marines. 


Aircraft Designations 


Marine and Navy aircraft designations followed a complex two- to five-character system 
adopted on 29 Mar 1922. The system was modified on 10 Mar 1923 by reversing 
the manufacturer’s and aircraft class codes: (1) A letter indicated the aircraft class code. 
Two-letter class codes were introduced in 1934 to identify aircraft with secondary or multi- 
role missions. (2) A number indicated the aircraft model within the class made by that 
manufacturer. If this was the manufacturer’s first model within the class, the number 
was omitted. It would have to be added later if a second model in the same class was 
built. (A change of model number is a major change in design; a modification is a minor 
change.) (3) A letter identifying the manufacturer (see later). (4) A number indicating a 
modification (if used). (5) A letter signifying an additional modification. This letter would 
coincide with the modification code used by equivalent U.S. Army Air Forces (USAAF) 
aircraft adopted by the Navy/Marine Corps. In some instances, it identified an aircraft’s 
special purpose role, for example, N—Night fighter, P—Photographic. The system was 
somewhat difficult to understand due to use of one- and two-letter class codes, omission 
of the model number in first model aircraft, and omission of modification codes in some 
aircraft’s designations. 

There were exceptions in the designation system, especially with aircraft that were 
procured for special purposes in small numbers. Some were built by different manufac- 
turers, resulting in entirely different designations for basically the same aircraft; for ex- 
ample, the Grumman F4F-4 and General Motors FM-1, both nicknamed Wildcats, were 
virtually identical. To add to the confusion, USAAF aircraft employed by the Marine 
Corps and Navy were redesignated under the Navy system rather than retaining their 
original USAAF designation. The USAAF designation is included under the appropriate 
aircraft in this book. The Navy system remained in use until 18 Sep 62, when all armed 
services adopted the U.S. Air Force designation system. 
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Aircraft Class Codes (first character) (Codes unique to the Navy are not listed.) 


B Bomber O Observation 

E Evacuation OS Observation-Scout 

F Fighter P Patrol 

H Hospital* PB Patrol-Bomber 

J Utility PT Patrol-Torpedo 

JR Utility-Transport PTB Patrol-Torpedo-Bomber 

L Glider R Transport 

LN Glider-Trainer SB Scout-Bomber (dive-bomber) 


M Marine expeditionary OS Observation-Scout 
N Trainer TB Torpedo-Bomber 


*Redesignated Evacuation—“E” on 13 May 44, and “H” was reassigned to helicopters. 


Manufacturers’ Codes 


Only the manufacturers of Marine aircraft listed in this book are included. The manu- 
facturers’ short, common name follows the complete company name. 


Brewster Aeronautical Corporation (Brewster) 

Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company (Curtiss) 

The Douglas Company (Douglas) 

Piper Aircraft Corporation (Piper) 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation (Grumman) 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation (Goodyear) 

North American Aviation, Incorporated (North American) 
Eastern Aircraft Division of General Motors (General Motors) 
Naval Air Factory, U.S. Navy (NAF) 

Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Company (Lockheed-Vega) 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division (Sikorsky) 


en Ou egy Se Sy 


Chance Vought Division of United Aircraft Corporation (formerly Vought-Sikorsky 
Division) (Chance Vought) 


Vultee Aircraft, Incorporated (Lockheed-Vultee) 


K < 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation (Consolidated) 


Example Designations 


The designations of the F6F-3 Hellcat fighter, J2F-2A Duck utility airplane, SB2U-2 Vin- 
dicator scout-bomber, PBJ-1H Mitchell patrol-bomber, and FM-1 Corsair fighter are stud- 
ied: 


Fighter (aircraft class) 
6 Sixth model manufacturer’s fighter 
F- = Grumman (manufacturer) 
3 Third modification of this model 
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J Utility (aircraft class) 


2 Second model manufacturer’s utility 
F-  =Grumman (manufacturer) 
2 Second modification of this model 


Additional modification (in this case, the addition of machine guns and bomb 
racks) 


SB Scout-Bomber (aircraft class) 
2 Second model manufacturer’s scout-bomber 
U- Chance Vought (manufacturer) 


2 Second modification of this model 


PB _Patrol-Bomber (aircraft class) 

J North American (manufacturer) 

1- ‘First modification of this model 

H Additional modification (coincides with USAAF modification designation, B-25H) 


F Fighter (aircraft class) 
M- General Motors (manufacturer) 


1 First modification of this model 


In the following characteristics tables, the “Quantity” is the number used by the Marine 
Corps and not total procurement (if known, as often only total Navy procurement, which 
included those assigned to the Marine Corps, could be found). “Introduced” is the year 
when it was adopted by the Marine Corps. “Maximum Speed” is in statute miles. For 
bomb loads, the heaviest type that could be carried is listed, but lighter combinations 
could also be carried; for example, if 1 <1,000-lb is listed, two 500-lb bombs could nor- 
mally be carried in its place. Aircraft identified as ship-based normally had folding wings. 
Since some Marine fighter units had aircraft with nonfolding wings, it led to difficulties 
when they were transported aboard carriers. 

Obsolescent aircraft still employed by the Marines at the war’s beginning but not com- 
mitted to combat are not listed. These aircraft, often biplanes, were retained as training, 
utility, and auxiliary aircraft in the States and overseas. Some types of aircraft were em- 
ployed in a different role from that described by their designation; for example, the PV- 
1N patrol airplane was used as a night fighter. However, they are listed according to their 
designation. Many references sometimes provide vastly different characteristics for the 
same aircraft. This is due to improvements introduced over the years, original source 
errors in transposing data, different interpretation of data, or different calculation criteria. 
(INA-Information Not Available.) 


B.1. Fighters (F) 


Brewster F2A-2 Buffalo fighter 

Role: Land or ship-based fighter; Introduced: 1940; Quantity: 3 
Power Plant: 1 1,200hp radial; Gross Weight: 6,321-lbs 
Maximum Speed: 321.2mph; Service Ceiling: 33,200ft; Range: INA 
Wingspan: 35ft; Overall Length: 26ft 4in; Height: 12ft lin 

Crew: 1 

Armament: 4 X.50cal in cowling; Ordnance: 2100-Ib bombs 
Remarks: Interim fighter used by VMF-211. 
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Brewster F2A-3 Buffalo fighter 

Role: Land- or ship-based fighter; Introduced: 1940; Quantity: 11; Nickname: “Flying Cof- 
fin” 

Power Plant: 1<1,200hp radial; Gross Weight: 5,942-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 323mph; Service Ceiling: 34,000ft; Range: 965mi 

Wingspan: 35ft; Overall Length: 25ft 7in; Height: 12ft 

Crew: 1 

Armament: 4X.50cal in cowling; Ordnance: 2X100-Ib bombs 

Remarks: Interim fighter used by VMF-221 on Wake Island. First USMC fighter to see 
combat. Remaining Buffaloes were relegated to trainers in 1942. 


Grumman F4F-3 Wildcat fighter 

Role: Land-based fighter; Introduced: 1941 

Power Plant: 1<1,200hp radial; Gross Weight: 6,206-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 330mph; Service Ceiling: 33,400ft; Range: 845mi 

Wingspan: 38ft; Overall Length: 28ft 9in; Height: 11ft 11in 

Crew: 1; Variants: F4F-3A (initially designated F4F-6) with different engine, F4F-3P with 
photographic reconnaissance 

Armament: 4.50cal in wings; Ordnance: 2100-lb bombs 

Remarks: Employed as a land-based aircraft; nonfolding wings. Replaced the F3F-2 and 
F3F-3 biplanes. 


Grumman F4F-4 Wildcat fighter 

Role: Land- and ship-based fighter; Introduced: 1942 

Power Plant: 1X1,200hp radial; Gross Weight: 7,406-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 318mph; Service Ceiling: 34,900ft; Range: 770mi 

Wingspan: 38ft; Overall Length: 28ft 9in; Height: 11ft 10in 

Crew: 1; Variant: F4F-7 unarmed photographic model introduced in late 1941 
Armament: 6.50cal in wings; Ordnance: 2*100-lb bombs 

Remarks: Had folding wings, but was ill suited for carrier operations and was mainly 
employed by the USMC as a land-based aircraft. 


General Motors FM-1 Wildcat fighter 

Role: Land-based fighter; Introduced: 1943 

Power Plant: 1 < 1,200hp radial; Gross Weight: 7,406-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 318mph; Service Ceiling: 34,900ft; Range: 770mi 

Wingspan: 38ft; Overall Length: 28ft 9in; Height: 11ft 10in 

Crew: 1 

Armament: 4X.50cal in wings; Ordnance: 2100-lb bombs 

Remarks: Grumman XF4F-8 (slightly improved F4F-4) built by General Motors to free 
Grumman to concentrate on F6F production. Nonfolding wings. Used by VMF-114, 115, 
218, and 225. 


General Motors FM-2 Wildcat fighter 

Role: Escort carrier-based fighter; Introduced: 1943 

Power Plant: 1 < 1,350hp radial; Empty Weight: 5,448-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 332mph; Service Ceiling: 34,700ft; Range: 900mi 

Wingspan: 38ft; Overall Length: 28ft 1lin; Height: 9ft 11in 

Crew: 1 

Armament: 6X.50cal in wings; Ordnance: 2250-lb bombs or 6X5in rockets 

Remarks: General Motors variant of Grumman XF4F-8. Folding wings. Used by 
VMF(CVE)s. 


Chance Vought F4U-1 Corsair fighter 
Role: Land-based fighter; Introduced: Jan 43; Nicknames: “Bent-wing Bird” (wing shape), 
“Bent-wing Widowmaker” and “Ensign Eliminator” (unforgiving of mistakes), “U-Bird” 
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(designation), “Hog” (large cowling), “Hose Nose” (long fuselage), “Whistling Death” 
(Japanese) 

Power Plant: 1  2,000hp radial; Gross Weight: 13,846-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 404mph; Service Ceiling: 36,200ft; Range: 2,215mi 

Wingspan: 40ft 13in; Overall Length: 32ft 10in; Height: 15ft 

Crew: 1; Variants: F4U-1C with 4 x 20mm guns, F4U-1D fighter-bomber with 6 x .50- 
cal, more armor, and capable of a heavier bomb load; both introduced in Feb 44 
Armament: 6 X .50cal in wings; Ordnance: 1 X 500-lb bomb (F4U-1); 2 x 1,000-Ibs bombs 
or 8 X 5in rockets (F4U-1D) 

Remarks: Folding wings. First used by VMF-124 and 213 aboard USS Essex. 


Chance Vought F4U-2 Corsair night fighter 

Role: Land-based night fighter; Introduced: 1943 

Power Plant: 1  2,000hp radial; Gross Weight: INA 

Maximum Speed: 420mph; Service Ceiling: 36,200ft; Range: INA 

Wingspan: 40ft 13in; Overall Length: 32ft 10in; Height: 15ft 

Crew: 1 

Armament: 5X.50cal in wings (three in port, two in starboard to allow for the radar’s 
weight); Ordnance: 2500-lb bombs under wings or 1 X 1,000-Ib bomb under fuselage 
Remarks: Added radome on starboard wingtip and some 100 other modifications to the 
F4U-1. First used by VMF(N)-532. 


Chance Vought F4U-4 Corsair fighter 

Role: Land-based fighter; Introduced: 1944 

Power Plant: 1 < 2,450hp radial; Gross Weight: 13,846-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 446mph; Service Ceiling: 41,500ft; Range: 1,560mi 

Wingspan: 40ft 11in; Overall Length: 33ft 8in; Height: 14ft 9in 

Crew: 1; Variant: F4U-4C improved for ship attack (4 x 20mm guns, more armor) 
Armament: 6 X .50cal in wings; Ordnance: 2 X 1,000-lb bombs or 8 X 5in rockets 
Remarks: Improved close air support fighter with additional underwing ordnance stores. 
Replaced the SDB-series in scout-bombing squadrons (VMSB) in late 1944. F4U-4 replaced 
by the SB2C in VMSBs in 1945. 


Brewster F3A-1 and Goodyear FG-1 and FG-1D Corsair fighters 

These manufacturer variants of the Chance Vought F4U-1 were introduced in 1942 and 
were externally almost identical to the original design except they did not have folding 
wings. There were a number of internal design differences to include different engines. 
The demand for the Corsair was so high that these two manufacturers were contracted 
to supplement its production. Many of these were used by the USMC in land-based fighter 
squadrons in lieu of the F4U-1. 


Grumman F6F-3 Hellcat fighter 

Role: Land- and carrier-based fighter; Introduced: 1943; Nickname: “Housecat” 
Power Plant: 1 < 2,000hp radial; Gross Weight: 13,221-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 373mph; Service Ceiling: 37,500ft; Range: 1,085mi 
Wingspan: 42ft 10in; Overall Length: 33ft 4in; Height: 14ft 5in 

Crew: 1; Variant: F6F-3N night fighter with wing-mounted radome 
Armament: 6 X .50cal in wings; Ordnance: None 

Remarks: Replaced the Wildcat. 


Grumman F6F-5 Hellcat fighter 

Role: Land- and carrier-based fighter; Introduced: 1944 

Power Plant: 1<2,000hp radial engine; Gross Weight: 15,539-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 386mph; Service Ceiling: 37,500ft; Range: 1,085mi 

Wingspan: 42ft 10in; Overall Length: 33ft 4in; Height: 14ft 5in 

Crew: 1; Variants: F6F-5P photo recon, F6F-3N and F6F-5N night fighters 

Armament: 6 X .50cal in wings (some late models had 4 X .50cal and 2 * 20mm); Ord- 
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nance: 2 X 1,000-lb bombs or 6 X 5in rockets or 2 X 11.75in rockets 
Remarks: Adapted for close air support role. 


B.2. Scout-Bombers (SB) and Torpedo-Bombers (TB) 


Curtiss SBC-4 Helldiver scout-bomber 

Role: Observation and command transport; Introduced: 1940 

Power Plant: 950hp radial; Gross Weight: 6,243-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 235mph; Service Ceiling: 24,500ft; Range: 855mi 

Wingspan: 34ft (upper wing); Overall Length: 28ft 2in; Height: 12ft 7in 

Crew: 2 

Armament: unarmed in its noncombat roles (originally 1X.30cal aft-dorsal) 

Remarks: Developed as a scout-bomber and in use by Reserve scouting squadrons when 
mobilized. Employed by early observation squadrons and as MAW command airplanes. 
One of the few biplanes deployed overseas. Replaced by the SBD-1 in 1943. 


Douglas SBD-1 Dauntless scout-bomber 

Role: Dive-bomber; Introduced: Dec 41; Nickname: “Eggbeater” (due to loud, powerful 
engine) 

Power Plant: 1 x 1,000hp radial; Gross Weight: 7,943-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 251mph; Service Ceiling: 25,500ft; Range: 1,300mi 

Wingspan: 41ft 6in; Overall Length: 31ft 9in; Height: 13ft 9in 

Crew: 2 

Armament: 2.50cal in cowling, 1X.30cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 1 X 1,000-Ib bomb 
Remarks: Replaced the BG-1 and SBC-4. Used by VMB-1 and 2 redes VMSB-231 and 232). 


Vought-Sikorsky SB2U-3 Vindicator scout-bomber 

Role: Dive-bomber; Introduced: 1941; Quantity: 57; Nicknames: “Wind Indicator” (due to 
low power), “Vibrator” 

Power Plant: 825hp radial; Gross Weight: 7,474-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 243mph; Service Ceiling: 23,600ft; Range: 1,120mi 

Wingspan: 42ft; Overall Length: 33ft 1lin; Height: 10ft 3in 

Crew: 2 

Armament: 1.50cal in cowling, 1X.50cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 1,000-lbs of bombs 
Remarks: Replaced the SOC-3. Used only by VMSB-131 and 231. Replaced by TBF-1 and 
SBD-3 and reverted to training role. 


Douglas SBD-4 Dauntless scout-bomber 

Role: Dive-bomber; Introduced: 1941; USAAF Version: A-24 

Power Plant: 1 x 1,000hp radial; Gross Weight: 9,407-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 250mph; Service Ceiling: 27,100ft; Range: 1,345mi 

Wingspan: 41ft 6in; Overall Length: 32ft 8in; Height: 13ft 7in 

Crew: 2; Variant: SBD-3 with 12-volt battery system rather than 24-volt; SBD-4P photo 
recon 

Armament: 2.50cal in cowling, 2*.30cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 1 X 1,000-Ib bomb 


Brewster SB2A-4 Buccaneer scout-bomber 

Role: Day and night attack trainer; Introduced: 1942; Quantity: 162 

Power Plant: 1,700hp; radial; Empty Weight: 9,924-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 274mph; Service Ceiling: 24,900ft; Range: 1,680mi 

Wingspan: 47ft; Overall Length: 39ft 2in; Height: 15ft 5in 

Crew: 2 

Armament: 2X.30cal in cowling, 2<.30cal in wings, 2X.30cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 
1,000-lbs of bombs 

Remarks: Originally built for the Netherlands as light bombers, taken over by the USN, 
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and transferred to the USMC. Some equipped the first night fighting squadron, VFM(N)- 
531. Phased out by 1944. Also known as the Bermuda. 


Curtiss SB2C-1A Helldiver scout-bomber 

Role: Dive-bomber; Introduced: 1942; Quantity: 410; Nicknames: “Son of a Bitch 2nd 
Class,” “The Beast” (due to difficult handling); USAAF Version: A-25A 

Power Plant: 1,700hp radial; Gross Weight: 15,000-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 281mph; Service Ceiling: 24,700ft; Range: 1,100mi 

Wingspan: 49ft 9in; Overall Length: 36ft 8in; Height: 14ft 6in 

Crew: 2; Variant: SB2C-1 (USN version) 

Armament: 4X.50cal in wings, 1X.50cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 2,650-lbs of bombs or 
1X torpedo 

Remarks: Former USAAF A-25A-CSs transferred to the USMC and used as trainers. 


Grumman TBF-1C Avenger torpedo-bomber 

Role: Torpedo and scout-bomber; Introduced: 1942; Nickname: “Turkey” (ungainly ap- 
pearance) 

Power Plant: 1,700hp radial; Gross Weight: 15,500-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 273mph; Service Ceiling: 21,400ft; Range: 905mi 

Wingspan: 54ft 2in; Overall Length: 41ft; Height: 16ft 5in 

Crew: 3; Variant: Some virtually identical General Motors-made TBM-1Cs were used by 
the USMC. 

Armament: 1X.30cal in cowling, 1x.50cal in aft-top turret, 1X.30cal in ventral position; 
Ordnance: 1,600-lbs of bombs or 1X torpedo 

Remarks: Used by VMSB-131 and 132; VMTB-134, 143, 232 and 233. 


Douglas SBD-5 Dauntless scout-bomber 

Role: Dive-bomber; Introduced: 1943; USAAF Version: A-24B-DT 

Power Plant: 1<1,000hp radial; Gross Weight: 7,943-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 252mph; Service Ceiling: 29,300ft; Range: 1,115mi 

Wingspan: 41ft 6in; Overall Length: 32ft 6in; Height: 12ft 3in 

Crew: 2 

Armament: 2.50cal in cowling, 2X.30cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 2,250-lbs of bombs 


Douglas SBD-6 Dauntless scout-bomber 

Role: Dive-bomber; Introduced: 1944 

Power Plant: 11,350hp radial; Empty Weight: 6,535-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 255mph; Service Ceiling: 14,000ft; Range: 773mi 

Wingspan: 41ft 6in; Overall Length: 33ft; Height: 12ft 11in 

Crew: 2 

Armament: 2.50cal in cowling, 2X.30cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 1,600-lbs of bombs 
under fuselage, 650-lbs of bombs under wings 

Remarks: Replaced by the F4U-4 in late 1944. 


Curtiss SB2C-3 Helldiver scout-bomber 

Role: Dive-bomber; Introduced: 1944 

Power Plant: 1,900hp radial; Gross Weight: 15,500-Ib 

Maximum Speed: 295mph; Service Ceiling: 29,100ft; Range: 1,165mi 

Wingspan: 49ft 9in; Overall Length: 36ft 8in; Height: 13ft 2in 

Crew: 2 

Armament: 4X.50cal or 220mm in wings, 2X.30cal or 1X.50cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 
2,000-lbs of bombs or 1X torpedo 

Remarks: Saw very limited use. 


General Motors TBM-3E Avenger torpedo-bomber 
Role: Torpedo and scout-bomber; Introduced: 1944; Nickname: “Turkey” 
Power Plant: 1,750hp radial; Empty Weight: 10,700-lbs; Range: 1,130mi 
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Maximum Speed: 267mph; Service Ceiling: 23,400ft 

Wingspan: 54ft 2in; Overall Length: 40ft; Height: 16ft 5in 

Crew: 3; Variant: TBM-3P photo recon version, which augmented some squadrons 
Armament: 1X,30cal in cowling, 2X.50cal in wings, 1.50cal in aft-top turret, 1x.30cal in 
ventral position; Ordnance: 2,000-Ibs of bombs or 1x torpedo, 8X5in rockets 

Remarks: General Motors-built and upgraded version of the TBF-1C. 


B.3. Patrol-Bombers (PB) and Patrol Airplanes (P) 


Consolidated PBY-5A Catalina patrol-bomber 

Role: Amphibian command plane, search and rescue; Introduced: 1941; Quantity: 3; Nick- 
names: “Cat,” “Black Cat,” “Dumbo,” “Canso,” “P-boat” 

Power Plant: 2X1,050hp radials; Gross Weight: 33,975-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 179mph; Service Ceiling: 14,700ft; Range: 2,545mi 

Wingspan: 104ft; Overall Length: 65ft 2in; Height: 18ft 6in 

Crew: 7-9 

Armament: 2X.30cal in bow position, 1<.30cal in ventral position, 1<.50cal in each waist 
position; Ordnance: 4,000-lbs of bombs or 2X torpedoes 

Remarks: Used only by HQ-Sdn-1 (MAW-1) and HQ-Sdn-13 (MAG-13). 

North American PBJ-1C and PBJ-1D Mitchell patrol-bombers 

Role: Patrol-bomber; Quantity: 50 PBJ-1C, 152 PBJ-D; Introduced: Jan 43; USAAF Versions: 
B-25C and B-25D 

Power Plant: 2<1,700hp radials; Empty Weight: 20,300-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 284mph; Service Ceiling: INA; Range: 1,500mi 

Wingspan: 67ft 7in; Overall Length: 53ft 6in; Height: 16ft Sin 

Crew: 7 

Armament: 8.50cal-2 each in nose, dorsal turret, and tail; 1 in each waist position; Ord- 
nance: 8X250-lb bombs under wings, 2,000-lbs of bombs or 1X torpedo in bomb bay 
Remarks: PBJ-1C and PBJ-1D were virtually identical being built at different factories. 
Acquired from excess USAAF stocks. First used by HQ-Sdn-61 (MAG-61), VMB-413, and 
OTS-8. 


North American PBJ-1H Mitchell patrol-bomber 

Role: Patrol-bomber; Quantity: 248; Introduced: 1943; USAAF Version: B-25H 

Power Plant: 2X1,700hp radials; Empty Weight: 19,480-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 272mph; Service Ceiling: 24,200ft; Range: 1,350mi 

Wingspan: 67ft 7in; Overall Length: 52ft 11in; Height: 16ft 4in 

Crew: 6 

Armament: 1X75mm cannon and 4%X.50cal in solid nose, 4X.50cal in cheek blisters, 
2xX.50cal in dorsal turret and tail, 1 in each waist position Ddnance: 3,000-lbs of bombs or 
1X torpedo in bomb bay, 8x5in or 2X11.75in rockets under wings 


North American PBJ-1J Mitchell patrol-bomber 

Role: Patrol-bomber; Quantity: 255; Introduced: 1943; USAAF Version: B-25] 

Power Plant: 2<1,700hp radials; Empty Weight: 19,480-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 272mph; Service Ceiling: 24,200ft; Range: 1,350mi 

Wingspan: 67ft 7in; Overall Length: 52ft 11in; Height: 16ft 4in 

Crew: 7; Variant: Locally modified night rocket attack version with radome retrofitted in 
solid nose. All armament deleted, except 2*.50cal in tail. 

Armament: 1X.50 cal in nose (glazed nose) or 8X.50cal in nose (later, solid nose); 4 .50cal 
in cheek blisters, 2<.50cal in dorsal turret and tail, 1 in each waist position; Ordnance: 
5,400-lbs of bombs or 1X torpedo in bomb bay, 85in or 2X11.75in rockets under wings 


Consolidated PB4Y-1 Liberator patrol-bomber 
Role: Photographic reconnaissance patrol-bomber; Introduced: 1943; USAAF Version: B-24D 
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Power Plant: 4X1,200hp radials; Empty Weight: 34,000-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 303mph; Service Ceiling: 28,000ft; Range: 2,000mi 

Wingspan: 110ft; Overall Length: 66ft 4in; Height: 17ft 11in 

Crew: 10; Variant: Camera-equipped photographic reconnaissance 

Armament: 10X.50cal-2 each in dorsal and tail turrets; 3 in nose, 1 each in ventral and 2 
waist positions (at least one had a former P-39 fighter’s 37mm M9 cannon mounted in 
the nose); Ordnance: 5,000-lbs of bombs/depth bombs 

Remarks: Used by VMD-254. 


Consolidated PB4Y-2 Privateer patrol-bomber 

Role: Land-based maritime patrol-bomber; Introduced: 1944; Quantity: 7 

Power Plant: 4X1,350hp radials; Empty Weight: 37,400-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 237mph; Service Ceiling: 20,700ft; Range: 2,630mi 

Wingspan: 110ft; Overall Length: 74ft 7in; Height: 30ft lin 

Crew: 11; Variant: RY-3 cargo transport 

Armament: 12.50cal-2 each in nose, tail, 2 dorsal turrets, and 2 waist turrets; Ordnance: 
12,800-lbs of bombs/depth bombs 

Remarks: Based on the PB4Y-1. Used by HQ-Sdn-15 (MAG-15) and VMD-254. 


Lockheed-Vega PV-1N Ventura patrol airplane 

Role: Night fighter; Introduced: 1943; USAAF Version: B-34 

Power Plant: 2X2,000hp radials; Empty Weight: 17,275-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 315mph; Service Ceiling: 24,000ft; Range: 1,000mi 

Wingspan: 65ft 6in; Overall Length: 51ft 5in; Height: 11ft 1lin 

Crew: 4 

Armament: 5X.50cal in nose, 2X.50cal dorsal turret, 2x.50cal in ventral position; Ord- 
nance: 2,500-lbs of bombs/depth bombs or 1X torpedo 

Remarks: Developed from the Lodestar transport. Transferred from USN. Used by 
VMF(N)-531. 


B.4. Utility (J), Observation-Scout (OS), and Observation 
Airplanes (0) 


Dozens of different types of utility airplanes along with trainers and light transports 
were impressed into the wide range of roles expected of utilities. Only very small numbers 
of most of these models were used. The more widely used models are discussed here. 


Curtiss SNC-1 Falcon trainer 

Role: Advanced trainer and utility airplane; Introduced: 1940 

Power Plant: 1x420hp radial; Empty Weight: 2,610-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 201mph; Service Ceiling: 21,900ft 

Wingspan: 6in; Height: 7ft 6in 

Crew: 1; Passenger: 1 

Armament: 1X.30cal in aft cockpit (if armed) 

Remarks: Widely used as a utility airplane by HQ squadrons and base air detachments. 


Grumman J2F-5 Duck utility airplane 

Role: Amphibian utility airplane; Introduced: 1940 

Power Plant: 1x850hp radial; Empty Weight: 4,400-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 190mph; Service Ceiling: 25,000ft 

Wingspan: 39ft (upper wing); Overall Length: 34ft; Height: 13ft 11in 

Crew: 1; Passengers: 2; Variants: Seven variants were used by the USMC since 1937: JF- 
1, J2F-1, J2F-2, J2F-2A (armed, used by VMS-3), J2F-3, J2F-4, and J2F-6. The J2F-5 was the 
most common. 

Armament: None; Ordnance: 650-lbs of bombs 
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Remarks: An amphibian float biplane widely used as a utility airplane by HQ and op- 
erational squadrons for command liaison, patrol, and rescue. 


Naval Air Factory OS2N-1 Kingfisher observation-scout airplane 

Role: Observation-scout antisubmarine; Introduced: 1942 

Power Plant: 1X450hp radial; Empty Weight: 4,123-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 177mph; Service Ceiling: 13,000ft; Range: 805mi 

Wingspan: 35ft 11in; Overall Length: 33ft 7in; Height: 15ft lin 

Crew: 2 

Armament: 1X.50cal in cowling, 1X.30cal in aft cockpit; Ordnance: 650-lbs of bombs/ 
depth bombs 

Remarks: Replaced the J2F-2A and used by VMS-3. Some Vought-Sikorsky OS2U-3s were 
used, which were virtually identical. 


Piper NE-1B Grasshopper observation airplane 

Role: Observation and liaison; Introduced: 1942; Nicknames: “Cub,” “Piperschmitt,” 
“Messercub”; USAAF Version: L-4B (formerly O-59) 

Power Plant: 1x65hp flat; Empty Weight: 730-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 90mph; Service Ceiling: 9,300ft; Range: 300mi 

Wingspan: 35ft 3in; Overall Length: 22ft 5in; Height: 6ft 8in 

Crew: 1; Passenger: 1 

Remarks: Military version of the commercial J3C-65 Piper Cub. Also used as a trainer and 
the XLNP-1 was a training glider. Some borrowed USAAF L-4H-PIs were used by the 
USMC. 


Piper AE-1 Grasshopper evacuation airplane 

Role: Medical evacuation at Stateside air bases; Introduced: 1942; Quantity: 7 

Power Plant: 1x100hp flat; Empty Weight: 906-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 90mph; Service Ceiling: 15,000ft; Range: 264mi 

Wingspan: 35ft 5.5in; Overall Length: 22ft 6in; Height: 6ft 10in 

Crew: 1; Passenger: 1 litter casualty 

Remarks: Modified commercial J-5C Cub Cruiser. Originally designated HE-1 but rede- 
signated on 13 May 44, when “H” was reassigned to helicopters. 


Consolidated OY-1 Sentinel observation airplane 

Role: Observation and liaison; Introduced: 1943; Quantity: 306; Nickname: “Flying Jeep” 
USAAF Version: L-5 (formerly O-62) 

Power Plant: 1X185hp flat; Empty Weight: 1,477-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 115mph; Service Ceiling: 15,800ft; Range: 275mi 

Wingspan: 34ft; Overall Length: 24ft lin; Height: 8ft 6in 

Crew: 1; Passenger: 1 

Remarks: Previously built by Stinson Aircraft. Some USAAF L-5s were used by the USMC. 


B.5. Transports (R) 


Douglas R3D-2 transport 

Role: Troop and cargo transport; Introduced: 1940; Quantity: 4; USAAF Version: C-33 
Power Plant: 2<1,000hp radials; Gross Weight: 21,000-Ibs 

Maximum Speed: 221mph; Service Ceiling: 19,000ft; Range: 935mi 

Wingspan: 78ft; Overall Length: 62ft 2in; Height: 22ft 7in 

Crew: 3; Passengers: 16 or 22 (paratrooper); Cargo: 2,400-lbs 

Remarks: USMC version of commercial DC-5A. Used by VMJ-152 and 252 alongside R4D- 
series. 


Douglas R4D-1 Skytrain transport 


Role: Troop and cargo transport; Introduced: 1941; USAAF Version: C-47; Nickname: 
“Gooney Bird” 
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Power Plant: 2<1,200hp radials; Empty Weight: 16,970-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 229mph; Service Ceiling: 23,200ft; Range: 1,500mi 

Wingspan: 95ft; Overall Length: 64ft 3in; Height: 16ft 11in 

Crew: 4; Passengers: 28 troops or 18 litters; Cargo: 6,000-lbs 

Variants: R4D-5 (USAAF C-47A). Numerous subvariants of the R4D-1 and-5 were used. 
R4D-3 Skytrooper (USAAF C-53), three used by USMC. 

Remarks: Military version of commercial DC-3. Principal cargo, troop, and paratrooper 
transport. 


Curtiss R5C-1 Commando transport 

Role: Troop and cargo transport; Introduced: 1943; Quantity: 150; USAAF Version: C-46A 
Power Plant: 2 x 2,000hp radials; Empty Weight: 29,483-lbs 

Maximum Speed: 265mph; Service Ceiling: 24,500ft; Range: 1,200mi 

Wingspan: 108ft lin; Overall Length: 76ft 4in; Height: 21ft 9in 

Crew: 4; Passengers: 40 troops or 33 litters and 4 attendants; Cargo: 15,000-Ibs 

Remarks: Replaced the R4D-series in VMR-252, 952, and 953 in Aug 44 followed by VMR- 
353, 352, and 253 in Feb/Mar 45. 


Type D-5 barrage balloon 

Role: Antiaircraft barrage balloon; Introduced: 1939 

Volume of Helium: 30,500 cu ft; Cable Length: 7,000ft; Empty Weight: 900-Ibs 
Body Width: 34.5ft; Overall Length: 82.5ft; Height: 38.8ft 


C. NAVY LANDING SHIPS AND LANDING CRAFT 


Landing ships and craft were crucial for the Pacific Theater’s amphibious operations to 
land assault troops, vehicles, and supplies; provide inshore fire support; evacuate casu- 
alties; maintain logistics channels; and provide all manner of administrative and support 
tasks. While most craft were operated by the Navy, the Coast Guard manned 76 LSTs, 28 
LCI(L)s, and numerous smaller landing craft. Large numbers of LCMs and LCVPs were 
operated by Army engineer special brigades. 

Landing ships (LS-) were comparatively long-range, oceangoing vessels capable of 
transporting and delivering ashore large numbers of vehicles, supplies, and troops. Their 
shallow draft and slow speed limited their seagoing capabilities, however. The smaller 
landing craft (LC-) had to be transported and launched from amphibious warfare ships, 
for example, attack transports, attack cargo transports, landing ships, and so on. They 
were characterized by very shallow draft, open cargo bays, and bow ramps. Both landing 
ships and craft were heavily armed for air defense and to provide suppressive fire support 
but were lightly armored or lacked armor altogether (to reduce their draft). Large numbers 
of landing ships and craft were converted to the landing fire support role by the addition 
of various combinations of additional machine guns, 20mm Mk 2/Mk 4 and 40mm Mk 1 
automatic guns, 3-inch Mk 22 and 5-inch Mk 30 guns, 4.2-inch M2 mortars, and 4.5-inch 
and 5-inch rocket launchers of various marks. 

Prewar U.S. Navy landing craft development was largely ineffectual. Andrew Jackson 
Higgins of Higgins Industries, Inc., New Orleans (whose small craft design efforts in- 
cluded the patrol torpedo boat—PT) was responsible for most prewar and early war 
development. Japanese landing craft, the first to make wide use of bow ramps, also influ- 
enced Higgins’ designs. The design of the larger and more ambitious landing ships was 
mainly initiated by the Royal Navy. These design ideas were adopted by the U.S. Navy 
and improved upon. So closely were the designs of U.S. and U.K. landing crafts coordi- 
nated that their marks were numbered in a combined sequence. 

Landing ship and craft construction was a massive undertaking, but only prototypes 
were available in late 1942. Not until mid-1943 did the new craft begin to appear in the 
Pacific in any numbers. Over 66,000 landing ships and craft of all types were constructed. 
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By the summer of 1944, the following U.S. landing ships and craft were deployed in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas and on the U.S. West Coast: LST-102, LCI(L)-169, LCT-141, LCM- 
1,258, and LCVP-2,479. The following listed landing ship and larger landing craft losses 
were worldwide and include combat and noncombat losses. Early landing ships and craft 
originally had different designations, provided under Remarks, which were changed to 
the LS-and LC-series in Aug 42. 

The following tabulated data were extracted from various sources and were found to 
often be in conflict. This is because of production differences over time, construction by 
different builders, and in-service modifications. The U.S. Navy’s 1944 Office of Naval 
Intelligence Allied Landing Craft and Ships, ONI 226, and its 1945 Supplement No. 1, ONI 
226/1, were used as the final authority. 


Abbreviations 

bhp Brake Horse Power (diesel engines) 

kts Knots (“nautical miles per hour”) 

nm Nautical Miles (Inm = 1.151 statute miles) 
shp Shaft Horsepower 


C.1. Landing Ships 


Landing Ship, Vehicle-LSV 

USS Catskill (LVS-1 ex-CM-6), Ozark (LSV-2 ex-CM-7), Osage (LSV-3 ex-AN-3), Saugus 
(LSV-4 ex-AN-4), Monitor (LSV-5 ex-AN-1), and Montauk (LSV-6 ex-AN-2) 

Purpose: Transport and launch amphibian vehicles and accompanying troops at sea 
Introduced: 1943; Built: 6 

Length: 451ft 3in (455ft 6in LSV-1 and 2); Beam: 20ft 

Displacement: 5,625 tons (5,875 tons LSV-1 and 2); Draft: 20ft 

Propulsion: 2-shaft geared turbines, 1,000shp; Speed: 20.3kts 

Armament: 4 X 5in (3 X 5in LSV-1 and 2), varied X40mm, varied 20mm; Complement: 
564 

Cargo: 44 x DUKWs and 800 troops (LSV-1 and 2); 31 x DUKWs, 21 x LVTs and 800 
troops (LVS-3 and 4); 29 x DUKWs, 19 x LVTs and 800 troops (LSV-5 and 6) 

Remarks: Possessed a stern ramp for discharging amphibian vehicles at sea. Converted 
from unneeded netlayers (AN-1-4) and minelayers (CM-6 and 7) launched in 1942-43. 


Landing Ship, Dock-LSD 

USS Ashland (LSD-1), Belle Grove (LSD-2), Carter Hall (LSD-3), Epping Forest (LSD-4), Gun- 
ston Hall (LSD-5), Lindenwald (LSD-6), Oak Hall (LSD-7), White Marsh (LSD-8), Casa Grande 
(LSD-13), Rushmore (LSD-14), Shadwell (LSD-15), Cabildo (LSD-16), Catamount (LSD-17), 
Colonial (LSD-18), Comstock (LSD-19), Donner (LSD-20), San Marcos (LSD-25), and Tortuga 
(LSD-26) 

Purpose: Transport and launch landing craft, amphibian vehicles, and accompanying 
troops at sea 

Introduced: 1944; Built: 18 (another seven built and transferred to the U.K.) 

Length: 457ft 9in; Beam: 72ft 2in 

Displacement: 4,032 tons (light) 7,930 tons (seagoing); Draft: 15ft 10in 

Propulsion: 2-shaft reciprocating steam engines (LSD-1-8), 2-shaft steam turbines (LSD-9- 
27), 7,000-9,000shp depending on class; Speed: 15kts; Range: 7,400nm at 15kts 
Armament: 1 X 5in, 12 x 40mm (2 x 2, 2 X 4 mounts), 16 x 20mm; Complement: 254 
Cargo (in floodable bay): 3 x LCT(5/6)s or 2 X LCT(*)s or 14 X LCMs or 41 X LVTs or 
47 X DUKWSs or 1,500 tons of cargo, and 240 troops. With removable decks installed in 
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floodable bay, 92 X LVTs or 108 x DUKWs. An LCI(L) could be contained in the bay. 
Remarks: Possessed a stern ramp for discharging landing craft and amphibian vehicles at 
sea from its large, floodable bay. Some were laid down as mechanized artillery ships 
(APM) and converted while building. 


Landing Ship, Tank—LST (“Large, Slow Target,” “Green Dragon,” “Green Snapper”— 
Marine nicknames due to painted green camouflage patterns; “Love-Sugar-Tare”—pho- 
netic alphabet) 

Purpose: Transport tanks, vehicles, and pontoons; could carry an LCT for transocean 
shipment 

Introduced: 1942; Built: 1,152; Lost: 39 

Length: 328ft; Beam: 50ft 

Displacement: 2,366 tons (beaching), 4,080 tons (seagoing); Draft: 4ft (bow), 10ft (aft) 
Propulsion: 2 diesels, 1,800bhp; Speed: 12kts; Range: 24,000nm at 9kts 

Armament: 7 or 8 X 40mm (2 X 2 and 3 X 1 or 4 X 1 mounts), 12 x 20mm; many 
armament variants and early LSTs had fewer guns, e.g., 1 X 40mm, 6 X 20mm, 13 x 
.50cal; Complement: 211 (2-davit) or 229 (6-davit) 

Cargo: 17 X LVTs or 20 X medium tanks or equivalent vehicles, 163 troops (2-davit) or 
145 (6-davit), 2 or 6 X LCVPs on davits 

Remarks: Formerly ATL or TLS. LSTs were numbered and were not named until the 
1950s. LST-1 through 512 fitted with weather (topside) deck-to-tank deck elevator. LST- 
513 on (except LST-531) were fitted with ramps instead of an elevator. Some were mod- 
ified to transport pontoon sections to provide a causeway ramp extension to the beach; 
over twice the LST’s length. 113 were converted to specialized auxiliaries to include motor 
torpedo boat tenders—AGP, battle damage repair ships—ARB, landing craft repair 
ships—ARL, salvage craft tenders—ARST, aircraft engine repair ships—ARVE/ARVA, 
general store issue ships—AKS, barracks ships—APB/LST(M), and misc. unclassified ves- 
sels—IX. A few were fitted with light observation airplane flight decks and catapults 
(Brodie gear), and others were modified as assault support surgical hospitals—LST(H). 
115 were transferred to the U.K. The U.S.-built version was generally referred to as the 
Mk II, while the U.K.-built versions were the Mk I and III. 


Landing Ship, Medium—LSM 

LSM-1-187, 200-400, 413-500, 537-588 

Purpose: Vehicle landing ship equivalent of LCI(L) 

Introduced: 1944; Built: 525; Lost: 7 

Length: 203ft 6in; Beam: 34ft 6in 

Displacement: 743 tons (landing), 1,095 tons (seagoing); Draft: 3ft 6in (bow), 7ft (aft) 
Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,800bhp; Speed: 13.2kts; Range: 4,900nm at 12kts 

Armament: 1 x 40mm or 2 X 40mm (1 X 2 mount), 4 X 20mm; Complement: 60 
Cargo: 5 X light or 3 X medium tanks or 6 X LVTs or 9 x DUKWs, and 48 troops 
Remarks: Designated as the LCT(7) prior to being built. Possessed a bow ramp and open 
cargo well-deck with the superstructure on the starboard side. Four were converted to 
salvage lifting vessels—ARS(D). Sixty-nine were converted to LSM(R)s while building, 
which see later. 


C.2. Landing Craft 


Landing Craft, Infantry (Large)—LCI(L) early class (“Elsie Item’) 

LCI(L)-1-48, 61-136, 161-196, 209-350 

Purpose: Assault landing of infantry 

Introduced: 1942; Built: 1,031; Lost: 10 

Length: 158ft 6in; Beam: 23ft 8in 

Displacement: 238 tons (landing), 387 tons (full load); Draft: 2ft 8in (forward), 5ft (aft) 
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Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,320bhp; Speed: 15.5kts; Range: 8,700nm at 12kts 

Armament: 4 x 20mm; Complement: 24 

Cargo: 188 troops or 75 tons of cargo 

Remarks: Formerly APY or GRC Mk II. Equipped with gangway ramps on the sides. This 
early class had square bridges. Large numbers were transferred to the U.K. and USSR. 
The LCI(S) (Small) was a 105ft British design and was not used by the United States. 


Landing Craft, Infantry (Large)—LCI(L) late class (“Elsie Item”) 

LCI(L)-351-716, 731-780, 784-821, 866-884, 943-1033, 1052-1098 

Purpose: Assault landing of infantry 

Introduced: 1943; Built: 605; Lost: 7 

Length: 158ft 6in; Beam: 23ft 8in 

Displacement: 258 tons (landing), 385 tons (full load); Draft: 2ft 10in (forward), 5ft 3in 
(aft) 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,320bhp; Speed: 15.5kts; Range: 8,000nm at 12kts 

Armament: 5 < 20mm; Complement: 29 

Cargo: 209 troops or 75 tons of cargo 

Remarks: Most were equipped with gangway ramps on the sides, but after 1 Jun 44 they 
were built with bow doors and a ramp, and the gangways were deleted. This late class 
had round “castle” bridges. Many were converted to specialized auxiliaries to include 
landing craft flotilla flagships—LC(FF) and underwater locator minesweepers—AMc(V), 
plus various fire support craft (see C.4.). 


Landing Craft, Tank Mk V—LCT(5) 

LCT-1-500 

Purpose: Assault landing of tanks 

Introduced: 1942; Built: 500; Lost: 49 

Length: 114ft 2in; Beam: 32ft 8in 

Displacement: 283 tons; Draft: 2ft 10in (forward), 4ft 2in (aft) 

Propulsion: 3-shaft diesel, 675bhp; Speed: 8kts; Range: 1,200nm at 7kts 

Armament: 2 X20 mm; Complement: 11 

Cargo: 4 Xx light or 3 X medium tanks or 150 tons of cargo 

Remarks: Formerly YTL or TLC Mk V. Smallest landing craft to be assigned BuShips hull 
numbers. Could be carried only aboard an LST and launched broadside over the side. 
Could also be transported in five sections and assembled in the water. Large numbers 
were transferred to the U.K. LCTs Mk I, II, III, and IV were U.K. designs and not used 
by the United States. 


Landing Craft, Tank Mk VI—LCT(6) 

LCT-501-1465 

Purpose: Assault landing of tanks 

Introduced: 1943; Built: 965; Lost: 27 

Length: 119ft lin; Beam: 32ft 8in 

Displacement: 309 tons; Draft: 3ft 7in (forward), 4ft (aft) 

Propulsion: 3-shaft diesel, 675bhp; Speed: 8kts; Range: 1,200nm at 7kts 

Armament: 2 X20 mm; Complement: 13 

Cargo: 4 x light or 3 X medium tanks or 150 tons of cargo 

Remarks: The LCT(6) was the largest landing craft built. Carried aboard an LST and 
launched broadside over the larger ship’s side. The stern plate could be removed, and 
one or more LCTs could be used as a drive-through causeway linking an LST to shore. 
Some transferred to the USSR. Reclassified as Landing Ships, Utility (LCU) in 1949. 


The following landing craft, with the exception of the LCM(6), were carried in attack 
transport and LST davits. These landing craft were not assigned BuShips hull numbers 
but were identified by their parent transport’s hull number followed by a sequential boat 
number. 
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Landing Craft, Mechanized Mk II—LCM(2) (“Mike boat,” “M boat”) 

Purpose: Assault landing of vehicles 

Introduced: 1942; Built: 147 

Length: 45ft; Beam: 14ft lin 

Displacement: 52 tons (full load); Draft: 3ft 6in 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel; Speed: 11kts; Range: 140nm at 11kts 

Armament: 2 X .50cal; Complement: 4 

Cargo: 1 X light tank or 1 X medium artillery piece or 55,000-lbs of cargo or 55 troops 
Remarks: Formerly YL or WL lighter. Replaced by LCM(3). 


Landing Craft, Mechanized Mk ITI—LCM(3) (“Mike boat,” “M boat”) 

Purpose: Assault landing of vehicles; Army Version: TKL 

Introduced: 1942; Built: 8,631 

Length: 50ft; Beam: 14ft lin 

Displacement: 52 tons (full load); Draft: 3ft 6in 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 110-225hp; Speed: 11kts 

Armament: 2 X .50cal; Complement: 4 

Cargo: 1 X medium tank or 1 x medium artillery piece or 60,000-lbs of cargo or 60 troops 
Remarks: Formerly WM. Largest landing craft carried in davits. Later supplemented by 
LCM(6). 

Landing Craft, Mechanized Mk VI—LCM(6) (“Mike boat,” “M boat”) 

Purpose: Assault landing of vehicles 

Introduced: 1943; Built: 2,718 

Length: 56ft; Beam: 14ft lin 

Displacement: 58 tons (full load); Draft: 3ft 8in 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 450 bhp; Speed: 10kts; Range: 130nm at 9kts 

Armament: 2 X .50cal; Complement: 4 

Cargo: 1 X medium tank or 1 X medium artillery piece or 70,000-lbs of cargo or 75 troops 
Remarks: An LCM(3) with a 6ft section added to the hull. Not carried in davits, but aboard 
LSDs. LCMs Mk I, IV, and V were U.K. designs and were not used by the United States. 


Landing Craft, Personnel—LCP (“Papa boat,” “P boat”) 

Purpose: Assault landing of troops 

Introduced: 1938 and adopted in 1940 

Length: 30ft; Beam: 10ft 

Displacement: 6 tons (full load) 

Propulsion: 1-shaft petrol engine 

Armament: 2 .30cal; Complement: 3 

Cargo: 24 troops 

Remarks: Formerly X boat. Did not possess a bow ramp. Replaced by LCP(L). 


Landing Craft, Personnel (Large)—LCP(L) (“Eureka boat’) 

Purpose: Assault landing of troops 

Introduced: 1941; Built: 2,193 

Length: 36ft 8in; Beam: 10ft 10in 

Displacement: 8 tons (full load); Draft: 3ft 6in 

Propulsion: 1-shaft diesel or petrol engine, 150-250hp; Speed: 8kts; Range: 130nm (diesel), 
50nm (petrol), both at 8kts 

Armament: 2 .30cal; Complement: 3 

Cargo: 6,700-8,100-lbs of cargo or 36 troops 

Remarks: Formerly LBP or T boat. Did not possess a bow ramp. Replaced by LCP(R). 


Landing Craft, Personnel (Ramp)—LCP(R) (“Higgins boat”) 
Purpose: Assault landing of troops 

Introduced: 1942; Built: 2,631 

Length: 36ft 3in; Beam: 10ft 10in 

Displacement: 8 tons (full load); Draft: 3ft 6in 
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Propulsion: 1-shaft diesel or petrol engine, 150—-250hp; Speed: 8kts; 

Range: 130nm (diesel), 50nm (petrol), both at 8kts 

Armament: 2 .30cal; Complement: 3 

Cargo: 6,700-8,100-lbs of cargo or 36 troops 

Remarks: Formerly LBP or TP boat. Ramped version of LCP(L). Replaced by LCVP. Used 
by UDTs as “Stingray” and “Apex” demolition boats, generally unsuccessful, remote- 
controlled boats carrying 10,000-lbs of TNT intended to destroy inshore, underwater ob- 
stacles. 


Landing Craft, Vehicle—LCV (“Higgins boat’) 

Purpose: Assault landing of light vehicles and troops 

Introduced: 1942; Built: 2,366 

Length: 36ft 3in; Beam: 10ft 10in 

Displacement: 8 tons (full load); Draft: 2ft 2in (forward), 3ft (aft) 

Propulsion: 1-shaft diesel, 225bhp; Speed: 9kts; Range: 102nm at 9kts 

Armament: 2 .30cal; Complement: 3 

Cargo: 1X light artillery piece or 1x 1/4-ton truck and 12 troops or 10,000-lbs of cargo 
or 36 troops 

Remarks: Formerly TR, YR, LBV, or VLC. Replaced by LCVP. 


Landing Craft, Vehicle or Personnel—LCVP (“Papa boat,” “Higgins boat”) 

Purpose: Assault landing of light vehicles and troops; Army Version: CL 

Introduced: Nov 42; Built: 23,358 

Length: 35ft 10in; Beam: 10ft 6in 

Displacement: 8 tons (full load); Draft: 2ft 2in (forward), 3ft (aft) 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 220-450bhp; Speed: 8kts; Range: 850nm at 6.25kts 

Armament: 2 .30cal; Complement: 3 

Cargo: 1x light artillery piece or 1x 1/4-ton truck and 12 troops or 8,100-lbs of cargo or 
36 troops 

Remarks: This most widely used of landing craft replaced the LCP(R) and LCV. 


Landing Craft, Rubber (Large)—LCR(L) 

Purpose: Transport reconnaissance and raiding troops 

Introduced: 1938; Built: 10,123 

Length: 16ft (early) 14ft 8in (late); Beam: 8ft (early), 7ft 9in (late); Empty Weight: 395-lbs 
Propulsion: paddles or 9.5hp Evinrude outboard motor (3.5-4.5 kts); Cargo: 10 troops 


Landing Craft, Rubber (Small)—LCR(S) 

Purpose: Transport reconnaissance and raiding troops 

Introduced: 1938; Built: 8,150 

Length: 12ft 5in; Beam: 5ft 10in; Empty Weight: 210-lbs 

Propulsion: paddles or 6hp Evinrude outboard motor (3.5-4.5 kts); Cargo: 7 troops 


Rigid Inflatable Boat (RIB) 

Purpose: Transport reconnaissance and raiding troops 

Introduced: 1944 

Length: 21ft 6in; Empty Weight: 418-Ibs 

Propulsion: paddles or 40hp Scott-Atwater outboard motor; Cargo: 15 troops 


C.3. Fire Support Landing Ships and Craft 


Landing Ship, Medium (Rocket)—LSM(R) early class (“Whoofus”—Army nickname) 
LSM(R)-188-199 

Purpose: Landing fire support 

Introduced: 1944; Built: 12; Lost: 3 

Length: 203ft 6in; Beam: 34ft 6in 

Displacement: 826 tons; Draft: 5ft 6in 
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Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,800bhp; Speed: 13kts; Range: 4,900nm at 12kts 

Armament: 1X5in, 4X4.2in mortars, 2X40mm (1X2 mount), 3X20mm, 105X4.5in RL 
(LSM[R]-188-195) or 85Xx4.5in RL (LSM[R]-196-199); Complement: 81 

Remarks: Converted from LSMs while building. Superstructure amidships starboard. 


Landing Ship, Medium (Rocket)—LSM(R) late class (“Whoofus”) 

LSM(R)-401-412, 501-536 

Purpose: Landing fire support 

Introduced: 1944; Built: 48 

Length: 206ft; Beam: 34ft 6in 

Displacement: 994 tons; Draft: 6ft 9in 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,800bhp; Speed: 13kts; Range: 3,000nm at 12kts 

Armament: 1x5in, 4X40mm (2X2 mounts), 8X20mm (4X2 mounts), 85x4.5in RL 
(LCM(R)-401-412) or 1X5in, 4X40mm (2X2 mounts), 8X20mm (4X2 mounts), 204.5in 
auto RL, 4X4.2in mortars (LCM(R)-501-536); Complement: 143 

Remarks: Converted from LSMs while building. Superstructure relocated to stern center- 
line. 


Landing Craft, Infantry (Gun)—LCI(G) (“Elsie Item gunboat”) 

Purpose: Landing fire support 

Introduced: 1943; Built: 86; Lost: 7 

Length: 158ft 6in; Beam: 23ft 8in 

Displacement: 210-230 tons (full load) 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,320bhp; Speed: 15.5kts; Range: 8,000nm at 12kts 

Armament: eight battery configuration options were available—3x40mm, 220mm, 
5x.50cal (test LCI[G]-24 & 68); 1X3in, 1X40mm, 420mm, 10.50cal; 2X40mm, 320mm, 
6xX.50cal, 10X4.5in RL; 1X40mm, 3X20mm, 24X4.5in RL; 3X40mm, 2X20mm, 5x.50cal, 
6 or 8X4.5in RL; 1X3in, 4X40mm (2X2 mounts), 10X4.5in RL; 2X40mm, 4X20mm, 
10X4.5in RL; 2X40mm (1X2), 4x40mm (2X2), 104.5in RL; Complement: 70-plus, varied 
with armament 

Remarks: Converted from LCI(L). First used at the Treasury Islands on a test basis in Oct 
43 with the first large-scale use in the Marshalls. Some were converted to LCI(M) and 
LCI(R), which see. See also Landing Craft, Support (Large) Mk II. 


Landing Craft, Infantry (Mortar)—LCI(M) 

Purpose: Landing fire support 

Introduced: 1944; Built: 42 

Length: 158ft 6in; Beam: 23ft 8in 

Displacement: 235 tons (full load) 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,320bhp; Speed: 15.5kts; Range: 8,000nm at 12kts 

Armament: 1X40mm, 3X4.2in mortars 

Remarks: Converted from LCI(L) and LCI(G). First used at Peleliu. Usually supported by 
LCI(A) ammunition boats. On a few of these the mortars were manned by Army-trained 
Marines. 


Landing Craft, Infantry (Rocket)—LCI(R) 
Purpose: Landing fire support 

Introduced: 1944; Built: 36 

Length: 158ft 6in; Beam: 23ft 8in 

Displacement: 215 tons (full load) 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,320bhp; Speed: 15.5kts; Range: 8,000nm at 12kts 
Armament: 1X40mm, 6X5in RL 

Remarks: Converted from LCI(L) and LCI(G). 
Landing Craft, Support (Small) Mk I—LCS(S)(1) 
Purpose: Close inshore landing fire support 
Introduced: 1943 

Length: 36ft 8in; Beam: 10ft 10in 
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Displacement: 9.8 tons (full load); Draft: 3ft 6in 

Propulsion: 1-shaft petrol engine, 250hp; Speed: 12kts; Range: 115nm at 12kts 
Armament: 1X.50cal, 2X .30cal, 2X4.5in RL (12 rockets each) or 2X.50cal, 3X.30cal; Com- 
plement: 6 

Remarks: Converted from LCP(L)s and were the first dedicated fire support craft. De- 
signed to be carried in attack transport davits. Intended to accompany landing craft close 
inshore. A total of 558 Mk Is and IIs (later) were built. 


Landing Craft, Support (Small) Mk II—LCS(S)(2) 

Purpose: Close inshore landing fire support 

Introduced: 1943 

Length: 36ft 8in; Beam: 10ft 10in 

Displacement: 10.3 tons (full load); Draft: 3ft 6in 

Propulsion: 1-shaft petrol engine, 225hp; Speed: 11.5kts; Range: 135nm at 11.5kts 
Armament: 2X.50cal (12 mount), 2 .30cal, 2*4.5in RL (12 rockets each); Complement: 6 
Remarks: Converted from LCP(L)s. 

Landing Craft, Support (Large) Mk III—LCS(L)(3) (“Mighty Midget”) 

LCS(L)(3)-1-130 

Purpose: Landing fire support 

Introduced: 1944; Built: 130; Lost: 6 

Length: 158ft; Beam: 23ft 8in 

Displacement: 215 tons (full load); Draft: 5ft 7in 

Propulsion: 2-shaft diesel, 2,320bhp; Speed: 15.5kts; Range: 5,500nm at 12kts 

Armament: 1X3in or 2X40mm (1X2 mount), 2 X 40mm (1 X 2 mount), 4X20mm, 
4x .50cal, 10X4.5in RL; Complement: 73 

Remarks: Based on the LCI(L) hull and purpose built, not converted. First used at Iwo 
Jima. 

Landing Craft, Control Mk I—LCC(1) (“control boat”) 

Purpose: Command, control, and navigation of landing craft waves 

Introduced: 1944 

Length: 56ft; Beam: 13ft 7in 

Displacement: 23 tons (full load); Draft: 4ft 

Propulsion: 2 diesels, 225hp; Speed: 13.5kts; Range: 500nm at 10kts 

Armament: 6X.50cal (3X2 mounts); Complement: 14 

Remarks: Fitted with extensive communications, navigation, and hydrographic gear. Not 
a beaching craft. Modified standard landing craft and patrol craft (PC) were employed 
for landing craft control prior to the introduction of the LCC(1). The later LCC(2) was 
similar, but had a 14ft 6in beam, displaced 25 tons, mounted 2X.50cal, and had a com- 
plement of nine. 


D. MARINE CORPS STRENGTH AND CASUALTY 
RECAPITULATION 


D.1. Marine Corps Strength Recapitulation 


The President’s “limited emergency” proclamation of 8 Sep 39 found the Marine Corps 
at a total strength of just over 18,000 personnel, equaling the size of the New York City 
Police Department. Despite its comparatively small size, it was the world’s largest corps of 
Marines and, as the Marines liked to point out, maintained at an annual cost of $1,500 per 
Marine as opposed to the world’s 18th largest army sustained by the U.S. Army at $2,000 
per soldier. The Corps was authorized to expand to 1,568 officers (warrant officers are in- 
cluded in all officer strength figures) and 25,000 enlisted men, mainly through the voluntary 
mobilization of reservists. On 27 Jun 40, the President authorized the Marine Corps an en- 
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listed strength of 34,000. Actual strength at that time was 1,461 officers and 27,681 enlisted 
men. Of these, some 11,000 were in aviation units. In Nov 40, the Marine Corps Organized 
Reserve completed its mobilization, and all other categories of eligible Reservists were re- 
turned to active duty by Jul 41. To establish a basis for determining authorized strength, on 
22 Apr 41 the authorized enlisted strength of the Marine Corps was established as 20 per- 
cent of the authorized Navy strength. The authorized regular USMC officer strength was es- 
tablished on the basis of 54 percent of the enlisted strength. Additional Reserve officers 
were commissioned as required. Just before the President declared a “full emergency” on 27 
May 41, he approved a strength of 4,557 officers and 75,000 enlisted men on 18 Apr for fiscal 
year 1942. This was increased to 104,000 enlisted on 16 Dec 41. 

On the war’s eve there were 65,881 officers and men assigned to the Marine Corps. The 
Corps would increase almost 750 percent by V-J Day. The Corps’ strength more than 
tripled within one month after the Pearl Harbor attack. On 11 Feb 42, the Corps’ author- 
ized enlisted strength was raised to 130,000 by 30 Jun 42. With this strength exceeded, on 
16 Jul 42 the President again raised the Corps’ strength, to 223,000, to be obtained by 31 
Dec 43. Approval to reach an authorized strength of 334,000 by 31 Dec 43 was granted 
on 3 May 43. With an actual strength approaching that figure, on 3 Aug 43 the President 
approved a strength of 358,000 males and 12,000 females to be reached by 31 Dec 43. On 
9 Nov 43, the strength for fiscal year 1944 was approved for 62,640 officers and 415,360 
enlisted men. This strength was reached by Jun 44 and had grown almost 24 times above 
the Corps’ strength when the “limited emergency” was declared. A strength of just over 
485,000 was reached by the end of August 1945. 


31 Dec 30Jun 31Dec 30Jun 31Dec 30Jun 31Dec 31 Aug 


Category 41 42 42 43 43 44 44 45 

Officers, 4,067 7138 13,151 21,140 27,588 31,991 34598 36,851 
Male 

Officers, 0 0 0 244 605 797 824 813 
Female 

OCs,* Male 371 702 2,029 1,730 10,573 7,515 5,384 3,741 

OCs, Female 0 0 0 86 150 11 1 61 

Enlisted 70,908 135,688 223,243 284,481 356,533 415,559 414561 427,017 
Men 

Enlisted 0 0 0 3,313 9,720 16,669 17,012 17,350 
Women 
Total 75,346 143,528 238,423 310,994 405,169 472,582 472,380 485,833 


*Officer Candidates. 


By V-J Day (2 Sep 45), the Marine Corps had dropped slightly from the previous month 
to 484,631 personnel, of whom some 135,000 were assigned to aviation units. More than 
half of these personnel were serving overseas. Among them were 72 general officers; a 
total of 96 Marine generals served during the war. (The last surviving Marine to serve as 
a general officer in World War II, LtGen James L. Underhill, died in 1991.) Ninety-eight 
percent of Marine male officers (41,240) had served overseas as had 89 percent of the 
enlisted men (487,229). The average for the other armed services was 73 percent of their 
personnel serving overseas. This contrast was due to the degree of logistical, research and 
development, and training support the Marines directly or indirectly received from the 
Army and Navy, which allowed the Corps to commit more men to combat and rely on 
a comparatively small supporting establishment. Some 669,108 men and women served 
in the Marines during the war’s course, with 396,767 men having served in the Fleet 
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Marine Force. By 1946, the strength of the Marine Corps had plummeted to 14,208 officers 
and 141,471 enlisted men and women and would continue to be reduced into 1950. 


D.2. Serving Marines by State of Legal Residence and by Sex (7 
Dec 41-31 Dec 46) 


The birth state is listed for general officers serving during World War II. Generals are 
also included under the men’s totals. 


Gen- 
State Total Men Women eral State Total Men Women 
Alabama 11,821 11,632 189 1 Nevada 798 764 34 
Arizona 3,126 3,055 71 0 New Hampshire 2,668 2,552 116 
Arkansas 7A04 7,327 77 0 New Jersey 23,257 22,449 808 
California 40,870 38,363 2,507 5 New Mexico 2,554 2,506 48 
Colorado 6,570 6,315 255 0 New York 63,488 61,124 2,364 
Connecticut 10,842 10,435 407 1 North Carolina 15,159 15,077 82 
Delaware 1,097 1,072 25 2 North Dakota 2,262 2,173 89 
DC 4146 3,818 328 4 Ohio 37,371 36,092 1,279 
Florida 10,112 9,941 171 1 Oklahoma 10,574 10415 159 
Georgia 12,121 11,969 152 1 Oregon 6,394 6,049 346 
Idaho 3,341 3,248 93 1 Pennsylvania 55,518 53,550 1,968 
Illinois 41,539 40,044 1,495 2 Rhode Island 3,069 2,973 96 
Indiana 16,602 18,220 382 3 South Carolina 7A63 7,397 66 
Iowa 11,712 11,177 535 4 South Dakota 2,473 2,400 73 
Kansas 8,316 8,100 216 2 Tennessee 12,530 12,362 168 
Kentucky 11,623 11,511 112 2 Texas 33,980 33,520 460 
Louisiana 11,246 11,057 189 3 Utah 3,533 3,371 162 
Maine 4636 4,488 148 0 Vermont 1,668 1,620 48 
Maryland 9,118 8920 198 4 Virginia 10,825 10,661 164 
Massachusetts 26,579 24,829 1,750 5 Washington 10,180 9,625 555 
Michigan 30,119 28,781 1,338 1 West Virginia 10,674 1,046 214 
Minnesota 14,122 13,366 756 2 Wisconsin 16,105 15,377 728 
Mississippi 9148 9,068 80 0 Wyoming 1,459 1,407 52 
Missouri 19,299 18405 894 3 USS. Territories* 425 425 
Montana 3,607 3,502 105 0 Foreignt 379 370 
Nebraska 5,178 4,982 196 2 


*Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. The one general in this group was born in Puerto Rico. Not 
included in this category are the 494 American Samoans in the 1st Samoan Battalion, USMC and 
the 326 Chamorrans in the Guam Insular Force Guard and Guam Insular Patrol. Both groups 
were American nationals. 

tMost of these were American citizens born overseas but include Canadians and Western Europeans. 
The two generals were born as American nationals in Germany and Japan. 


Gen- 
eral 
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D.3. Marine Corps Casualty Recapitulation 


The Marine Corps provided only 5 percent of the U.S. armed forces’ strength but suf- 
fered almost 10 percent of total American casualties, a higher percentage than any other 
armed service. About 3 percent of serving Marines died in combat, 1 out of 34. Of course, 
the vast majority of combat casualties were suffered by infantry regiments. More Marines 
were wounded in combat than the Corps had possessed at the war’s beginning. 

The operation suffering the highest casualty rate in the briefest time was the 20-23 Nov 
43 Beito Island assault in Tarawa Atoll, where the 2d Marine Division suffered over 1,000 
casualties a day during the 76-hour battle, for a total of 3,318—18 percent of the landing 
force. The regiment receiving the highest number of casualties in the shortest time was 
the 1st Marines on Peleliu between 15 and 22 Sep 44. It suffered 1,672 casualties (45 
percent) in 200 hours, about 1,000 of whom were lost in the first 48 hours. This was six 
fewer casualties than the entire 1st Marine Division lost in 123 days on Guadalcanal and 
11 less than lost by the Division in 131 days at Cape Gloucester. The most costly action 
was Iwo Jima from 19 Feb to 26 Mar 45, with 23,203 casualties, of whom 4,554 died. The 
regiment to suffer the most killed in action in a single operation was the 29th Marines on 
Okinawa. Its 551 dead was the highest suffered by any American regiment in a single 
operation in World War II. 

An Apr 45 Joint Chiefs of Staff study found that the Allied casualty rate in the European 
Theater was 2.16 per 1,000 troops per day, while the Pacific Theater saw 7.45 per day. 
While the U.S. armed forces lost 34 general and flag officers in combat, the Marine Corps 
lost none. Four Marine generals died during the war due to illness or non-combat-related 
accident. 

Total U.S. Marine casualties during the 1,364 days, five hours, and 44 minutes of World 
War II were: 


Killed in Action (KIA) 15,161 
Died of Wounds (DOW) 3,259 
Wounded in Action (WIA) 67,207* 
Missing in Action, Presumed Dead (MIAPD) 2,822 
Killed or Died while Prisoners of War (KDPOW) 348 
Prisoners of War (POW) 2,274 
Non-battle deaths in combat zones 4,778t 


*Includes those wounded more than once. 
t+Not included in the following table. 


Casualties (all categories) suffered by the Marine divisions in World War II: 1st—19,284; 
2d—11,482; 3d—8,676; 4th—17,722; 5th—8,563; and 6th—8,226 (does not include 2,067 
casualties suffered by the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade, its predecessor). 

Marine aviator combat casualties included 795 KIA, 1,136 WIA, and 319 MIAPD. Ma- 
rines serving aboard ships at sea suffered 246 KIA, 17 DOW, 421 WIA, and 150 MIAPD. 

For comparative purposes, the approximate numbers of casualties suffered by the Ma- 
rine Corps prior to World War I (10 Nov 1775-5 Apr 1917), World War I (6 Apr 1917-11 
Nov 1918), inter-war years (12 Nov 1918-6 Dec 41), World War II (7 Dec 41-2 Sep 45), 
Korean War (25 Jun 50-27 Jul 53), Vietnam War (15 Apr 62-26 May 71*), and post-Vietnam 
contingencies (1972-99)t are provided: 
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1775-1916 

Total Servedt 190,000 
KIA/DOW/ 

MIAPD 321 
Wounded in 

Action 400 

Undeter- 

POW mined 


1917-1 
78,84 


2,85 


9,52 


8 1919-41 WWII 

0 171,000 669,108 

1 47 21,242 

0 66 67,207 
4 (exe- 

0 cuted) 2,274 


Korea 


424,000 


4,262 


26,038 


221 


Vietnam 


730,000 


13,065 


51,399 


38 
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Post-VN 
108,000 


478 


5 


The Marine Corps suffered small numbers of additional casualties in World War II not 
listed under the following operations/periods, mainly among aviators and ships’ detach- 
ments. WIA figures enclosed by parentheses are included in the POW figures. The number 
of POWs killed or died (KD) in captivity follows the number of POWs in brackets. 

The Marine Corps closed its World War II casualty lists on 26 Aug 52, even though the 
remains of MIAs are still occasionally found on remote Pacific islands. 


Operation/Period 


Pearl Harbor/7 Dec 41 
North China/8 Dec 41 
Guam/8-10 Dec 41 
Wake Island/7-23 Dec 41 


Sea Duty’/28 Feb-1 Mar 
42 


Philippines/8 Dec 41-6 
May 42 

Midway Island/7 Dec 41- 
6 Jun 42 


Guadalcanal/7 Aug 42-8 
Feb 43 


Makin Atoll Raid/17-18 
Aug 42 

New Georgia?/20 Jun—16 
Oct 43 

Bougainville?/27 Oct 43- 
15 Jun 44 


Cape Gloucester, New 
Brit/26 Dec 43-1 Mar 
44 


Volupai-Telasea/5 Mar-25 
Apr 44 

Aviation’/9 Feb 43-15 
Mar 45 


Arawe, Russell, and 
Treasury Islands /Oct- 
Nov 43 

Sea duty/Jun 43-Mar 44 

Tarawa Assault®/20 Nov-— 
8 Dec 43 


KIA DOW WIA 
105 7 71 
4 1 (13) 

50 = (44) 
50 = = 
310 5 (357) 
10 di 39 
1,097 109 2,916 
18 = 16 
153 10 415 
352 88 1,249 
264 50 815 
12 16 133 
196 16 123 

1 6 

20 95 
904 93 2,233 


MIAPD 


6 


16 


37 


571 


88 


POWIKD] 
198[?] 
135[5] 

349[13] 


24[?] 


1,388[490] 


Total 
183 
198 
153 
449 


74 
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Kwajalein/Majuro/29 Jan— 


8 Feb 44 175 31 617 181 — 1,018 
Eniwetok Occupation/17 

Feb-—2 Mar 44 181 38 568 39 —_— 826 
Saipan Capture/11 Jun-10 

Jul 44 2,077 367 8,575 708 — 11,727 
Tinian Capture/24 Jul-1 

Aug 44 300 65 1,921 3 — 2,289 
Guam Capture/21 Jul-15 

Aug 44 1,156 395 5,365 17 —_ 6,833 
Aviation®/20 Nov 43-15 

Aug 44 37 6 120 22 —_— 185 
Sea duty/20 Nov 43-15 

Aug 44 13 2 58 4 — 77 
Peleliu Capture’/6 Sep—14 

Oct 44 1,050 250 5,450 36 — 6,786 
Iwo Jima/19 Feb-26 Mar 

45 4,554 1,331 17,272 46 — 23,203 
Aviation®/Feb 44-Jun 45 115 9 303 76 —_— 503 
Sea duty/Mar 44-Jun 45 65 9 150 63 —_ 287 
Okinawa/1 Apr-22 Jun 45 2,699 519 15,667 20 — 18,905 
Aviation’/1 Apr-22 Jun 

45 49 10 222 35 —_— 316 
Sea duty’®/1 Apr—22 Jun 

45 98 1 118 12 —_— 229 
European Theater/1941- 

45 4 —_— 1 —_— 4 9 
Mediterranean Theater / 

1942-45 2. — (2)/1 — 4 7 
Remarks: 


‘From Marine Detachment, USS Houston (CA-30). 

?Includes REndova, VAngunu, Arundel, Vella Lavella, and Enogai Operations and Occupations 
3Includes Choiseul Island Diversion and Consolidation of Northern Solomon Islands. 

“Includes all air operations in the Solomon Islands and New Britain area. 

°Includes Apamama Island Landing. 

Includes air operations in the Gilbert, Marshall, and Mariana Islands. 

Includes teh Ngesebus Island Landing. 

’Includes bypassed Marshall, Caroline, Palau, Philippine, and Volcano/Bonin Islands. 
*Includes avaiation flying and ground personnel. 

°Includes ships’ detachments and carrier air detachments. 


Prisoners of War 


Of the 2,274 Marine Corps prisoners of war, 268 died en route to or in prison camps. 
Another 250 Marines, known to have been captured, are unaccounted for and presumed 
dead. Many of these were aviators, who were often executed by their captors. After the 
Makin Atoll raid capture, the only Marines captured in the Pacific were air crewmen, 
other than one unconscious Marine taken on Choiseul Island and murdered. Four Marines 
assigned to the OSS were captured by the Germans in France in Aug 44 while partici- 
pating in two different operations. A very small number of Marines were able to escape 
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captivity, mainly in the Philippines and China. The senior Marine POW was Col Samuel 
L. Howard, Commander, 4th Marines (surrendered 6 May 42), followed by Col William 
W. Ashurst, Commander, Marine Forces in Northern China (surrendered 8 Dec 41). A 
single Medal of Honor winner was captured when Maj Gregory Boyington, Commander, 
VMF-214, was shot down over Rabaul on 3 Jan 44. Marine POWs were administered on 
paper by the Prisoner of War Detachment, Casualty Division, Personnel Department, 
HOMC. A breakdown of POWs captured in groups follows: 


Location Captured Date Number 
North China! 8 Dec 41 198 
Guam 10 Dec 41 135 
Wake Atoll 23 Dec 41 349 
Java? 1-6 Mar 42 24 
Bataan, PI 9 Apr 42 105 
Corregidor and Ft. Drum, PI 6 May 42 1,283 
Makin Atoll® 20 Aug 42 9 
Oran Harbor, Algeria* 8 Nov 42 4 


Remarks: 

‘Four members of the 4th Marines, assumed by the Japanese to be part of the consular staff in 
Shanghai, were repatriated in Jun 42 along with American diplomatic personnel. 

?From Marine Detachment, USS Houston (CA-30), sunk on 28 Feb 42 northwest of Java during the 
Battle of Sunda Strait. Some survivors were murdered by natives after reaching shore. 

°’Members of the 2d Raider Battalion inadvertently left behind after the raid and originally listed as 
MIA. All were executed on 16 Oct 42 on Kwajalein Island. 

“From HMS Walney and Hartland, sunk on 8 Nov 42. All survivors were repatriated on 10 Nov 42. 


Navy Personnel Casualties Assigned to the USMC 


Navy medical unit personnel attached to Marine units treated almost 87,000 Marines 
in combat and suffered the following casualties: 


All Operations KIA DOW WIA MIAPD POW Total 


7 Dec 41-15 Aug 45 1,681 252 5,153 529 28 7,643 
Japanese Casualties Inflicted by the USMC 


The Marine Corps killed approximately 200,000 enemy soldiers, sailors, and laborers 
and captured some 4,500 in World War II. Most prisoners captured by all services were 
transferred through the Iroquois Point Stockade at Pearl Harbor, which was guarded by 
Marines. 


E. MARINE UNIT AND INDIVIDUAL AWARDS 


Individuals serving in a unit during the period covered by a unit award could continue 
to wear the award after they transferred to another unit. An award streamer was attached 
to unit colors. Units attached to larger units (followed by “Reinforced”) were also au- 
thorized to wear the award. This listing is abbreviated and does not list all units attached 
to the cited units. Additional information can be found in: 


Heroes, United States Marine Corps, 1861-1955: Armed Forces Awards—Flags 
Naval and Marine Corps Awards Manual with revisions (NavPers 15,790) 
United States Marine Corps Unit Awards Manual (NAVMC 2922) 
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E.1. Presidential Unit Citation (Navy) 


Executive Order dated 6 Feb 42 and amended on 28 Jun 43 authorized the Secretary of 
the Navy to issue a citation, in the name of the President, to any ship, aircraft, or other 
Navy or Coast Guard (when under Navy command) unit and to any Marine Corps air- 
craft, detachment, or higher unit, for outstanding performance in action on or after 16 Oct 
41. The degree of demonstrated unit valor was equivalent to that required for the award 
of the Navy Cross to an individual. 


Unit 
Marine Detachment, 1st Defense 
Battalion, Wake Island 


Forward Echelon, Marine Fighting 
Squadron 211 


Marine Aircraft Group 22 
1st Marine Division (Reinforced) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 214 (ci- 
tation covers four areas and per- 
iods) 


2d Marine Division (Reinforced) 
4th Marine Division (Reinforced) 
3d Marines (Reinforced) 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced) 
(2d Award) 


Marine Aircraft Group 12 


Assault Troops, VAC (Rein- 
forced)* 


1st Marine Division (Reinforced) 
(3d Award) 


6th Marine Division (Reinforced) 
Marine Observation Squadron 3 
2d Marine Aircraft Wing 


Action 
Wake Island 


Wake Island 


Midway Island 
Guadalcanal 


Guadalcanal 


Munda, 

Northern Solomons 

Vella Lavella and Torokina 
Tarawa Atoll 

Saipan and Tinian 

Guam 


Peleliu, Ngesebus, and Palau 


Philippines 


Iwo Jima 
Okinawa 


Okinawa 
Okinawa 


Okinawa and Ryukyus 


*Included 4th and 5th Marine Divisions (Reinforced). 


Period 
8-22 Dec 41 


8-22 Dec 41 


Jun 42 
7 Aug-9 Dec 42 
7 Apr 43 


17 Jul-30 Aug 43 
16 Sep-19 Oct 43 
17 Dec 43-6 Jan 44 
20-24 Nov 43 

15 Jun-1 Aug 44 
21 Jul-10 Aug 44 
15-29 Sep 44 


3 Dec 44-9 Mar 45 
19-28 Feb 45 


1 Apr—21 Jun 45 
1 Apr-21 Jun 45 


2 Apr-21 Jun 45 
4 Apr-14 Jul 45 


Eleven ships with Marine ships’ detachments aboard were awarded the Presidential 
Unit Citation: USS Belleau Wood (CVL-24), Bunker Hill (CV-17), Cabot (CVL-28), Enterprise 
(CV-46), Essex (CV-9), Hornet (CV-12), Houston (CA-30), Lexington (CV-2), San Francisco 
(CA-38), San Jacinto (CVL-30), and Yorktown (CV-5). 


E.2. Presidential Unit Citation (Army) 


Originally established as the Distinguished Unit Badge by Executive Order dated 26 
Feb 42, it was soon renamed the Organization Citation—Army. It was seldom recognized 
by its official title and more commonly called the Presidential Unit Citation. It was re- 
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designated as such by Executive Order dated 2 Dec 43. It was conferred on armed forces 
of the United States for extraordinary heroism in action against an armed enemy on or 
after 7 Dec 41. The degree of demonstrated unit valor was equivalent to that required for 
the award of the Distinguished Service Cross to an individual. 


Period 

7 Dec 42-10 May 42 
14 Mar-9 Apr 42 
3-15 Dec 44 


Unit 

4th Marines (Reinforced) 

4th Marines (Reinforced) 

Marine Night Fighting Squadron 541 


Action 
Philippines 
Defense of Manila 
Philippines 


E.3. Navy Unit Commendation 


Established by the Secretary of the Navy, with the approval of the President, on 18 Dec 
44, it was conferred to any ship, aircraft, or other unit in the naval service of the United 
States that, subsequent to 6 Dec 41, distinguished itself by outstanding heroism in action 
against the enemy. The degree of demonstrated unit valor was equivalent to that required 
for the award of the Silver Star to an individual. It was also awarded to any unit that 
distinguished itself by extremely meritorious service not involving combat but in support 
of military operations and of such a nature as to render the unit outstanding compared 
to similar units rendering similar service. The degree of demonstrated unit service was 
equivalent to that required for the award of the Legion of Merit to an individual. 


Unit 
6th Defense Battalion (Reinforced) 


South Pacific Combat Air Transport 
Command (Marine Aircraft Group 25 
and attached squadrons) 


Marine Fighting Squadron 221 
Marine Fighting Squadron 215 


3d Marines 


12th Marines (artillery) (citation 
covers two areas and periods) 


IITAC Signal Battalion (citation covers 
four areas and a single period) 

9th Defense Battalion (citation covers 
three areas and periods) 


1st Separate Engineer Battalion (cita- 
tion covers three areas and periods) 


Action 
Midway Island 
South Pacific Area 


Solomon Islands 


Solomon Islands and 
Bismarck Archipelago 


Empress Augusta Bay, 
Bougainville, and Sol- 
omon Islands 


Empress Augusta Bay, 
Bougainville, and Sol- 
omon Islands 


Guam 


Bougainville, Guam, 
Palau, and Okinawa 


Guadalcanal 


Rendova-New Geor- 
gia 

Guam 

Guadalcanal 

Tinian 


Okinawa 


Period 
Jun 42 
10 Dec 42-15 Jul 44 


17 Mar-17 Nov 43 
24 Jul 43-15 Feb 44 


1 Nov—22 Dec 43 


1 Nov-12 Jan 44 


21 Jul-10 Aug 44 
1 Nov 43-21 Jun 45 


30 Nov 42-20 May 
43 


30 Jun-7 Nov 43, 


21 Jul-30 Aug 44 

10 Dec 42-27 Feb 43 
20 Aug 44-24 Mar 45 
14 Apr-2 Sep 45 


554 


Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion, 


FMFPac (citation covers four areas 
and periods) 


22d Marines (Reinforced) 

11th Marines (artillery) 

3d Battalion, 10th Marines (artillery) 
1st Provisional Marine Brigade 

3d Marines (Reinforced) 

12th Marines (artillery) 

21st Marines (Reinforced) 

9th Defense Battalion (3d Award) 
3d 155mm Howitzer Artillery Battal- 
ion 

Marine Aircraft Group 11 (and at- 
tached squadrons) 

8th 155mm Gun Artillery Battalion 
Marine Bombing Squadron 612 
Marine Aircraft Group 22 (and at- 
tached squadrons) 

Marine Aircraft Group 24 (and at- 
tached squadrons) 

Marine Aircraft Group 25 (SCAT) 
(and attached squadrons) 

Support Units, VAC (Reinforced) 
Marine Aircraft Groups, Zamboanga 


(MAG-12, 24, and 32 and attached 
squadrons) 


Gilbert Islands 


Marshall Islands 
Mariana Islands 
Ryukyu Islands 
Eniwetok Atoll 
Cape Gloucester 
Saipan 

Guam 

Guam 

Guam 

Guam 

Guam 


Peleliu 
Peleliu 


Peleliu 
Central Pacific Area 
Philippines 


Philippines 
South Pacific 


Iwo Jima 


Philippines 
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19-26 Nov 43, 


30 Jan—23 Feb 44, 
15 Jun—4 Aug 44, 
26 Mar-24 Jul 45 
17-22 Feb 44 
26Dec 43-30 Apr 44 
7 Jul 44 

21 Jul-10 Aug 44 
21 Jul-10 Aug 44 
21 Jul-10 Aug 44 
21 Jul-10 Aug 44 
21 Jul-20 Aug 44 
15-29 Sep 44 


15 Sep 44-31 Jan 45 


17-19 Sep 44 
1 Nov 44-31 May 45 
23 Jan-15 Mar 45 


23 Jan-10 Apr 45 
11 Dec 42-15 Jul 45 


19-28 Feb 45 
10 Mar-30 Jun 45 


Thirty-two ships with Marine ships’ detachments aboard were awarded the Naval Unit 
Commendation. A number of the ships were awarded as many as four commendations. 


E.4. Individual Awards 


Marines received 82 of the 441 Medals of Honor awarded for World War II. Of these, 
11 went to aviators, and 51 were awarded posthumously. Other awards to individual 


Marines included: 


Navy Cross 

Distinguished Service Medal (Army) 
Silver Star 

Legion of Merit 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Soldier’s Medal (Army) 


1,026 
30 
3,952 
606 
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Navy medical personnel assigned to Marine Corps units were awarded seven Medals 
of Honor, three of which were posthumous, 66 Navy Crosses, 485 Silver Stars, and 982 
Bronze Stars. 

The number of individual awards presented may not seem abundant considering the 
number of Marines engaged in combat, the intensity of the fighting, and the unquestioned 
valor necessary to accomplish everyday feats of arms, but that can be summed up by 
Capt Ben Owens of 2d Battalion, 2d Marines on Tarawa: “We were talking about medals. 
We decided nobody should be recommended because everybody should have one.” 


F. U.S. NAVY BACKGROUND 


The Navy began the war with 16 battleships, 7 aircraft carriers, 18 heavy cruisers, 25 
light cruisers, 171 destroyers, 114 submarines, a few hundred auxiliary and service vessels, 
numerous ships under construction, and 337,374 personnel, of whom 10,923 were in Naval 
Aviation (2,695 pilots). 

By V-J Day, the U.S. Navy possessed 23 battleships, 20 fleet aircraft carriers, 8 light 
carriers, 70 escort carriers, 2 large (battle) cruisers, 24 heavy cruisers, 48 light cruisers, 372 
destroyers, 365 destroyer escorts, 237 submarines, some 3,300 amphibious warfare ships, 
many hundreds of auxiliary and service vessels, and 3,383,196 personnel, of whom 
1,754,614 were afloat and 437,524 were in aviation (60,747 pilots). The Coast Guard con- 
sisted of 241,093 personnel. The Navy lost 36,950 in combat (KIA, DOW, MIAPD), 25,664 
deaths from other causes, and 37,778 wounded. The Coast Guard suffered 574 combat 
deaths, 1,345 deaths from other causes, and 955 wounded. 


F.1. Organization of the U.S. Navy 


The U.S. Navy and its component elements were collectively referred to as the Naval 
Establishment, which was divided into three principal parts: 


Navy Department—The executive staff comprising bureaus, boards, and offices; Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps; and Headquarters, Coast Guard. 


Shore Establishment—The field activities that service, maintain, supply, equip, repair, 
procure and train personnel for the Operating Forces. 


Operating Forces—The fleets, seagoing forces, Fleet Marine Force, sea frontier and district 
forces, and assigned shore activities. 


The Navy Department was under the direction and supervision of the Secretary of the 
Navy (SecNav) (Frank W. Knox 1940-44; James V. Forrestal May 44-47), assisted by ci- 
vilian executive assistants. Naval professional assistants supported the SecNav in the per- 
son of the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) (CINC, U.S. Fleet was resurrected in Dec 41 
with Adm King and combined with the CNO in Mar 42) (Adm Harold R. Stark 1939-42; 
Adm Ernest J. King 26 Mar 42) and naval technical assistants: chiefs of bureaus, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and Commandant of the Coast Guard. In peacetime, the 
Coast Guard was under the Treasury Department. The Coast Guard was placed under 
Navy Department jurisdiction on 1 Nov 41 and returned to Treasury Department control 
on 1 Jan 46. The Coast Guard’s duties were many and varied but included operating 
landing craft in support of the Marines. 

Bureaus and offices controlled, directed, supervised, and assigned the workload to the 
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Shore Establishment and thereby supported the Operating Forces. These included Bureaus 
of Ships (BuShips), Ordnance (BuOrd), Yards and Docks (BuDocks), Aeronautic (BuAer), 
Supply and Accounts (BuSandA), Medicine and Surgery (BuMed), and Naval Personnel 
(BuPers) (Navigation [BuNav] prior to 14 May 42); and the Offices of the Judge Advocate 
General (JAG), Naval Research (ONR), and Naval Material (ONM). 

The U.S. Fleet was split into Atlantic and Pacific Fleets on 1 Feb 41. The Pacific Fleet 
controlled all Operating Forces in the Pacific Ocean Area. Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet (CINCPAC or PacFlt) and Pacific Ocean Area (CINCPOA) was Adm Chester W. 
Nimitz, who took command of the PacFlt on 17 Dec 41 and assumed command of the 
POA on 30 Mar 42. It was subdivided into: 


South Pacific Force (formed in 1942) 
Central Pacific Force (formed in 1942 and redesignated Fifth Fleet in Mar 43) 
Southwest Pacific Force (formed in late 1942 and redesignated Third Fleet in Mar 43) 


Naval Forces, Southwest Pacific (formed in late 1942 and redesignated Seventh Fleet in 
Mar 43) 


North Pacific Force (formed in late 1942) 


In May 44, with the Philippines liberated, the PacFlt was reorganized since the Fifth 
Fleet had attained all its objectives in the South Pacific and was prepared to operate in a 
new area. Both the Third (Adm Raymond A. Spruance) and Fifth (Adm William F. Halsey 
Jr.) Fleets were now subordinate to the PacFlt. This allowed the two fleets to be rotated. 
The reorganization also served to increase the PacFlt’s size and accelerate the war’s tempo. 
One fleet planned, refitted, and trained for the next operation while the other fought. 
There was no decrease in operational tempo since as soon as one fleet had completed an 
operation, the other immediately went into action. The Fast Carrier Force, however, op- 
erated almost continuously and would be assigned to the operational fleet, although in- 
dividual ships were rotated as required. With the Third Fleet, it was designated Task 
Force 38 and would be redesignated Task Force 58 when reassigned to the Fifth Fleet. 

Naval aviation units aboard carriers were organized into air groups bearing the carrier’s 
name, for example, Saratoga Air Group, since 1938. They retained this designation until 
disbanded or reformed. New carrier air groups raised after early 1942 were assigned 
numbers, for example, CVG-9. On 29 Jun 44, new designations were assigned air groups 
to identify the type of carrier: CVG for fleet carriers, CVBG for large, CVLG for light, and 
CVEG for escort. The number of assigned squadrons varied depending on the size of 
carrier, with five squadrons on fleet carriers and two on escort carriers. Shore-based patrol 
aircraft were organized into patrol wings until redesignated fleet air wings on 1 Nov 42 
to allow more flexible assignment of different types of squadrons to meet area require- 
ments. 


F.2. US Navy Task Organization 


The origin of the task force concept dates from Apr 40, when LtCmdr Maurice E. Curtis 
proposed that Navy task organization designations be standardized using prearranged 
numerical designators rather than the current unwieldy system of functional nomencla- 
tures, for example, Cruiser Scouting Force, Kyushu Bombardment Force. It being impos- 
sible to predict what task organization nomenclatures would be used, a new 
communications plan was required for each exercise, making reorganizations difficult 
during the exercise. Prearranged numerical designators allowed for the easy activation 
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and deactivation of task organizations by dispatch, establishment of standard fleetwide 
communications plans, and elimination of awkward functional nomenclatures. 

During World War II, this system allowed Adm Nimitz to easily rotate the Third and 
Fifth Fleets with no change in communications plans. It even permitted the Third Fleet 
to absorb the British Fast Carrier Task Force by merely redesignating it with a prearranged 
task force (TF) number and using that task force’s in-place communications plan. Marine 
and Army organizations were also assigned Navy task component numbers when oper- 
ating in a joint, Navy-commanded task force. 

This system remains in use today by the Navy and joint forces. The Navy designation 
system uses numbers beginning with that of the parent fleet, for example, TF 50 (Fifth 
Fleet and Central Pacific Task Forces). Subordinate task components are designated by 
decimal point numbers, for example, Task Group 51.1. Task forces are asymmetrical with 
variable hierarchy, compositions, and organization. The system allows a great deal of 
flexibility with no fixed size specified for task component subdivisions; from largest to 
smallest: task force (TF), task group (TG), task unit (TU), and task element (TE). Addi- 
tionally, a specific task force could control other, smaller, subordinate task forces; for 
example, TF 50 controlled three other task forces (TF 51, 57, 58) during the Okinawa 
campaign. One of these, TF 51, controlled another five task forces and three task groups. 
Prior to the activation of numbered fleets in Mar 43, task forces were simply assigned 
numbers in the order of their activation, for example, Task Force 5 (Asiatic Fleet), TF 14 
(Wake Relief Expedition). 

Navy organizations typically had two chains of command. One had administrative, 
maintenance, and logistical responsibilities organized into type commands of common 
types of ships in flotillas, squadrons, and divisions. TFs, TGs, TUs, and TEs constituted 
the operational chain of command. In some cases the two chains of command were par- 
allel, with commanders being dual-billeted. 


F.3. Naval Districts 


For administrative purposes U.S. territory (the continental United States and its overseas 
territories) was divided into 16 naval districts (ND) under the command of a commandant, 
usually a rear admiral. Districts served as an intermediate command between the Navy 
Department and Shore Establishment organizations to include Navy yards, bases, and 
stations; depots, air stations, and facilities; recruiting commands; Navy and Coast Guard 
Reserve units; Marine barracks and detachments; and logistical and other service organ- 
izations. Marine Shore Establishment organizations relied on naval districts for logistical 
and administrative support provided by the Navy Department. Naval districts were es- 
tablished in 1903 but encompassed only coastal stripes. In 1920, the whole of the country 
and overseas areas were incorporated into naval districts. The 2d ND, Newport, Rhode 
Island, was disestablished in 1919, and its area was absorbed by the 1st and 3d NDs. 
From 1 Jul 41, one or more continental naval districts were organized into four naval 
coastal frontiers to coordinate defense. They were redesignated the Eastern (1st, 3d—7th), 
Gulf (8th), Western (11th, 12th), and North West (13th) Sea Frontiers on 6 Feb 42. Navy 
shore establishments in Europe and the Mediterranean were placed under U.S. Naval 
Forces Europe (NavForEur) on 17 Mar 42. 


ND Headquarters Territory 
1 Boston, Mass Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island 
3 New York City, New York, Connecticut, northern New Jersey 
NY 


4 Philadelphia, Pa Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, Delaware 
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5 Norfolk, Va DC, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia 

6 Charleston, SC North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 

z Miami, Fla Florida (less the western Panhandle) 

8 New Orleans, La Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, western Florida Panhandle 

9 Great Lakes, Ill Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska 

10 San Juan, PR All U.S. territories and naval installations in the eastern 
Caribbean, including Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin Islands, and 
lend-lease installations 

11 San Diego, Calif New Mexico, Arizona, southern California 

12 San Francisco, Calif Utah, Nevada, Colorado, northern and central California 

13 Seattle, Wash Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 

14 Oahu, TH Hawaiian Islands, Midway, Wake, Kure, Johnston, Sands 
Islands, Kingman Reef 

15 Balboa, Panama Panama Canal Zone 

16 Manila, PI Philippines (ceased to exist on 6 May 42) 

17 Kodiak, Alaska Alaska, Aleutian Islands 


F.4. U.S. Navy Ship Type Classifications 


The Navy introduced warship classification codes on 17 Jul 1920 (General Order No. 
541) as an abbreviated means of identifying ships rather than using complete designations. 
Most ship types were designated by two letters, but up to four were used for specialized 
types. The ship classification code was followed by its hull number within its type, for 
example, BB-35. Ship types should not be confused with ship classes, which were the 
designations given to ships of the same design. Classes were designated by the name of 
the lead ship built in that class. Unnamed ship classes were identified by the type clas- 
sification code and BuShips hull number of the lead ship of the class, for example, LCI(L)- 
1. The following list is not exhaustive but provides major combatants, those mentioned 
in this book, and amphibious warfare ships. Landing ships (except named ships) and 
landing craft classification codes are not listed, having been previously discussed. 


Code Type Nomenclature Code Type Nomenclature 
AG Miscellaneous auxiliary’ BB Battleship* 

AGC Amphibious force command ship CA Heavy cruiser 

AH Hospital ship CB Large cruiser? 

AK Cargo ship CL Light cruiser® 

AKA Attack cargo ship CM Minelayer 

AKN_ Net cargo ship CV Fleet aircraft carrier’ 
AN Net tender CVB Large aircraft carrier® 
AP Transport CVE _ Escort aircraft carrier? 
APA Attack transport? CVL Light aircraft carrier 
APD _ High-speed transport* DD Destroyer 

APM Mechanized artillery transport DE Destroyer escort’? 
APS — Transport submarine IX Unclassified vessel 
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APV _ Transport and aircraft ferry LSD Dock landing ship 
ARL Landing craft repair ship LSV Vehicle landing ship 
AS Submarine tender PT Patrol torpedo boat 
AV Seaplane tender SS Submarine 


YP Harbor patrol boat 


Remarks: 

‘Obsolete ships converted to specialized roles including target/gunnery ships and stations ships. 

*Designated “AP” prior to Feb 43. 

°Converted old destroyers and destroyer escorts. Used by Marine raiders, UDTs, and other units. 

‘Unofficially, “OBB” (second line or old) battleships identified 14-inch gun-armed BBs built prior to 
1922 and used for shore bombardment during World War II. 

°Commonly referred to as battle cruisers. 

‘Included antiaircraft cruisers—CL(AA). 

™C” was used to designate carriers as they were originally considered a type of scout cruiser. 

®New carrier category for the 47,000-plus-ton USS Midway, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Coral Sea (CVB- 
41, 42, and 43) assigned on 15 Jul 43. The CVL designation was assigned at the same time. 

°Originally designated aircraft escort vessels (AVG) until 20 Aug 42, when redesignated auxiliary 
aircraft carriers (ACV). Redes aircraft carrier, escort (CVE) on 15 Jul 43. 

Popularly known as a “destroyer escort,” the official designation was “escort vessel.” 


F.5. Aircraft Carriers from Which Marines Operated 


Marine aviation units conducted combat operations from nine aircraft carriers repre- 
senting three classes. Only carriers from which Marine aircraft conducted combat opera- 
tions are addressed. The number of aircraft carried depended on the types assigned, 
allowing actual numbers to vary. 


USS Wasp Class fleet aircraft carrier (CV) 

Overall Length: 872ft; Beam: 93ft (waterline), 147ft 6in (maximum) 

Displacement: 27,208 tons (standard), 34,881 tons (full load); Draft: 27ft 6in (full load) 
Propulsion: 4-shaft turbines, 8 boilers, 150,000shp; Speed: 32.7kts; Range: 15,000nm at 
15kts 

Armament: 12X5in (4X2, 4X1 mounts), 40mm and 20mm armament varied widely—CV- 
9: 44X40mm (114), 61X20mm; CV-13: 32X40mm (8X4), 46X20mm; CV-17, 18: 68x 40mm 
(17X4), 58X20mm (29X2), 24.50 (64); CV-20: 72X40mm (18X4), 60X20mm 

Aircraft: 91; Catapults: 2 (CV-9 had 1); Complement: 2,682 

Remarks: The five Essex class CVs from which Marines operated were of the short-hull 
group as opposed to the 888-foot long-hull group. 


Ship Builder Laid Down Launched Commissioned 
USS Essex (CV-9) Newport News 28 Apr 41 31 Jul 42 31 Dec 42 
USS Franklin (CV-13) | Newport News 7 Dec 42 14 Oct 43 31 Jan 44 


USS Bunker Hill (CV- Bethlehem, Quincy 15 Sep 41 7 Dec 42 20 May 43 
17) 


USS Wasp (CV-18) Bethlehem, Quincy 18 Mar 42 17 Aug 24 Nov 43 
43 

USS Bennington (CV- Newport News 15 Dec 42 26 Feb 44 6 Aug 44 

20) 
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USS Commencement Bay Class escort aircraft carrier (CVE) 

Overall Length: 557ft lin; Beam: 74ft (waterline), 105ft 2in (maximum) 

Displacement: 18,908 tons (standard), 21,397 tons (full load); Draft: 27ft 11in (full load) 
Propulsion: 2-shaft turbines, 4 boilers, 16,000shp; Speed: 19kts 

Armament: 2X5in, 36X40mm (3X4, 122 mounts), 20x20mm 

Aircraft: 33; Catapults: 2; Complement: 1,066 

Remarks: Class initially laid down as C3 fleet oilers and converted while under construc- 
tion. 


Ship Builder Laid Down Launched Commissioned 
USS Block Island Todd Pacific, Tacoma 25 Oct 43 10 Jun 44 ~=—-30 Dec 44 
(CVE-106) 

USS Gilbert Islands Todd Pacific, Tacoma 29 Nov 43 20 Jul 44 5 Feb 45 
(CVE-107) 


USS Cape Glouces- Todd Pacific, Tacoma 10 Feb 44 12 Sep 44 5 Mar 45 
ter (CVE-109) 


USS Vella Gulf Todd Pacific, Tacoma 7 Mar 44 19 Oct 44 9 Apr 45 
(CVE-111) 
G. U.S. ARMY BACKGROUND 


G.1. U.S. Army in the Pacific 


The war in the Pacific was very much a joint campaign involving the Navy, Marine 
Corps, Army, and all three services’ air arms. To obtain a better appreciation of joint 
operations, a brief discussion of U.S. Army organization is in order. The Army began the 
war with 1,657,157 personnel (exclusive of the USAAF) with the mobilization of all Re- 
serves, the National Guard, and inclusion of large numbers of inductees. The Army 
reached a peak strength of 8,293,766 (inclusive of the USAAF) in May 45. 

In the Pacific Theater the Army was organized into: 


Southwest Pacific Area and U.S. Army Forces (SWPA) 30 Mar 42 
U.S. Army Forces in the South Pacific Area (USAFISPA) 7 Jul 42 
U.S. Army Forces, Pacific Ocean Areas (USAFPOA) 1 Aug 44 
U.S. Army Forces in the Central Pacific Area (USAFICPA) 14 Aug 43 
U.S. Army Services of Supply (USASOS) 8 Oct 42 


These commands were mainly responsible for strategic planning, training, logistical 
support, and services. On 1 Aug 44, U.S. Army Forces in the South Pacific Area (USAF- 
ISPA) was redesignated South Pacific Base Command (SPBC) and assigned to U.S. Army 
Forces, Pacific Ocean Areas (USAFISPA). On 6 Apr 45, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur was appointed Commander in Chief, U.S. Army Forces, Pacific (AFPAC) to 
control all Army ground forces, but the war ended before the reorganization had any 
effect. He was appointed Supreme Commander of all Allied Forces in the Pacific Theater 
on 15 Aug 45. 

The Sixth (aka Alamo Force), Eighth, and Tenth Armies, each with two or three corps 
and supporting army troops, were the major operational commands in the Pacific. Army 
corps, controlling two to four divisions, corps artillery, and substantial corps troops, were 
the key operational combatant formations. I, IX, X, XI, XIV, and XXIV Corps served in 
the Pacific Theater, the latter two frequently operating closely with the Marine Corps. 
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Of the 22 Army divisions (1st Cavalry, 6th, 7th, 11th Airborne, 24th, 25th, 27th, 31st, 
32d, 33d, 37th, 38th, 40th, 41st, 43d, 77th, 81st, 93d, 96th, 98th, Philippine, Americal) that 
operated in the Pacific Theater, 6 served under Marine control at one time or another, as 
did smaller units: 


Infantry Division Infantry Regiments Under Marine Control (Amphibious Corps) 


7th 17th, 32d, 184th 11 Dec 43-30 Jun 44 (VAC) 

27th 105th, 106th, 165th 13 Sep 43-12 Apr 44, 15 Apr-30 Jun 44 
(VAC) 

32d 126th, 127th, 128th Oct 45-Dec 45 (VAC, detached from XIV 
Corps) 

37th 129th, 145th, 148th 1 Oct-14 Dec 43 (IMAC) 

77th 305th, 306th, 307th 22-30 Jun 44 (VAC), 9 Jul-31 Oct 44 (IAC) 

81st 321st, 322d, 323d Jul-Oct 44 (IIIAC, detached from Central Pa- 


cific Base Command) 


Other Army divisions, the Americal, 25th, 40th, and 43d Infantry and 1st Cavalry (serv- 
ing as dismounted infantry) operated closely with the Marines. A few divisional infantry 
regiments were occasionally attached to Marine formations. Five separate infantry regi- 
ments (102d, 111th, 147th, 158th, 503d Parachute) served in the Pacific; the 147th and 
158th were occasionally attached to the Marines. In the Pacific, 18 Army divisions con- 
ducted 26 major amphibious landings. The six Marine divisions executed 15, but in a 
higher proportion per division than their Army counterparts. 

Marine units occasionally fought under Army control, the most notable instances being: 


Marine Unit Army Unit Period Location 

Elements, 1st Marine Division XIV Corps Dec 42-Jan 43. Guadalcanal 

Advance Echelon, 2d Marine Division XIV Corps Dec 42-Feb 43 Guadalcanal 

1st Marine Division Sixth Army Dec 43-May New Britain 

44 

V Amphibious Corps Artillery XXIV Aug—Dec 44 Leyte, PI 
Corps 

III Amphibious Corps Tenth Mar-Jun 45 Okinawa 
Army 

1st Marine Division XXIV Apr-May 45 Okinawa 
Corps 


G.2. U.S. Army Organization 


On the surface a U.S. Army infantry division appears to be organized similarly to its 
Marine counterpart, but there were many internal differences in structure, manning, 
weapons, and equipment. When comparing the two types of divisions, it cannot be said 
that one was better structured than the other. While both conducted extensive amphibious 
operations and fought the same enemy on the same terrain, both had strengths and weak- 
nesses. Marine divisions may have been designed specifically for amphibious assault, but 
Army divisions, even though more heavily equipped and lavishly supplied with motor 
transport, were easily tailored for the mission. Army divisions were smaller than Marine 
divisions by some 3,000 to 5,000 troops, depending on the time frame, but were more 
heavily armed in many categories of weapons. The Army strongly reinforced its 14,000- 
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man divisions with combat support units up to 20,000 to 22,000 troops. For comparison, 
the 1943 and 1945 Army infantry division structures follow. The infantry division’s 
strength, internal organization, and weapons allocation changed little during the war. 

During combat operations an antiaircraft artillery automatic weapons battalion (40mm/ 
.50-cal), a tank battalion, an amphibian tank and two amphibian tractor battalions, an 
additional combat engineer battalion or even an engineer group of three battalions, field 
and portable surgical hospitals, an ordnance ammunition company, and smaller combat 
support and service support units were habitually attached to an infantry division, al- 
though many of these assets were unavailable during early war operations. 

Prior to the war, “Infantry” was not included in the infantry division’s designation, for 
example, 1st Division. Divisions then consisted of two brigades with two regiments each, 
and the artillery and divisional troops were organized much differently than previously 
noted. As these four-regiment “square” divisions were reorganized into three-regiment 
“triangular” divisions, “Infantry” was added to their designations. All were reorganized 
by late 1942, prior to overseas deployment. 

Units designated “Cavalry” lost their horses prior to overseas deployment. Five cavalry 
regiments, four in the 1st Cavalry Division and the separate 112th, served as infantry in 
the Pacific. These were just over half the strength of an infantry regiment with only 1,728 
personnel and were composed of two battalion-size “squadrons” rather than three bat- 
talions. A squadron comprised “troops” rather than companies. Company-size divisional 
cavalry reconnaissance troops were fully motorized in jeeps and light armored cars (ar- 
mored cars were little used on Pacific islands). 

Army regiments were habitually identified by their branch designation without includ- 
ing “Regiment,” for example, 147th Infantry, 112th Cavalry. Like Marine regiments, Army 
infantry regiments could be task-organized into regimental combat teams (RCT), usually 
by attaching a 105mm howitzer battalion, engineer combat and medical collecting com- 
panies, and special troops detachments. 

Army chemical battalions (motorized) deserve special mention. They were organized 
into four (three after Feb 45) mortar companies with 12 x 4.2-inch M2 chemical mortars 
each. Originally intended to deliver only chemical munitions, they were effective in pro- 
viding close support with high explosives and white phosphorus smoke. They were re- 
designated “chemical mortar battalions” between late 1944 and early 1945. Chemical 
mortar units supported the Marines on Saipan, Guam, and Okinawa, resulting in Marine 
commanders requesting that a 4.2-inch mortar company or battalion be made organic to 
Marine divisions. This desire was realized in 1949, when a 4.2-inch mortar company was 
assigned to the new divisional weapons battalion, and a similar company was assigned 
to the later K-series T/O war-strength Marine infantry regiment. 

Army antiaircraft artillery battalions supported the Marines on Saipan, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa. Army AAA units were part of the Coast Artillery branch. Automatic weapons 
battalions had four batteries of eight towed 40mm guns and eight truck-drawn .50-caliber 
quad machine guns each, while the AAA gun battalions had four batteries of 4 x 90mm 
guns. 

The Army employed the 1st-4th Engineer Special Brigades (HQ only of the 1st) in the 
Pacific, each with three engineer boat and shore regiments. A brigade had 540 LCVPs, 
503 LCM(3)s, 45 LCS(S)s, and small numbers of DUKWs and LVTs. Regiments had an 
unnumbered boat battalion and a shore battalion capable of providing an infantry division 
with all necessary landing craft and shore party support. The Engineer Amphibian Com- 
mand (EAC) had grown out of the Navy’s inability to provide sufficient landing craft 
crews to support projected Army operations. A conflict arose between the Army and Navy 
over the responsibility for training boat crews and the control of landing craft units. It 
was eventually decided that the EAC would support shore-to-shore amphibious opera- 
tions (as opposed to ship-to-shore, the Navy’s prerogative) in the European Theater and 
would augment the Seventh Fleet to support MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific Area due to 
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T/O 7 Infantry Division 


Division HQ 
Infantry Regiment (x3) 
HQ and HQ Company 
Infantry Battalion (x3) 
HQ and HQ Company 


Rifle Company (3) 


Heavy Weapons Company 


Cannon Company 


Antitank Company 


Service Company 
Division Artillery 
HQ and HQ Battery 


Field Artillery Battalion (105mm, 
Towed) (X3) 


HQ and HQ Battery 
Howitzer Battery (<3) 
Service Battery 


Field Artillery Battalion (155mm, 
Towed) 


HQ and HQ Battery 
Howitzer Battery (<3) 
Service Battery 
Division Troops 
Engineer Combat Battalion 


HQ, Service and HQ Company 


Engineer Combat Company 
(X3) 6.30 HMG 


Medical Battalion 
HQ and HQ Detachment 
Collecting Company (x3) 
Clearing Company 


4X2.36-in RL 


6xX.30 LMG, 
8X2.36-in RL, 
3X37mm AT gun 
2.30 LMG, 
5X2.36-in RL, 
3X60mm mort 
8x.30 HMG, 
6X2.36-in RL, 
6X81mm mort 
4X2.36-in RL, 
6X105mm pack 
how* 

9X2.36-in RL, 
9X37mm AT 
gunt 


8X2.36-in RL 


4X105mm how 


4X155mm how 


15 Jul 
43 


Total Strength: 14,043 


154 
3,207 
141 
894 


155 


193 


160 


114 


159 
111 
2,170 
125 


509 
138 
99 
74 


518 
124 
106 
76 
1,230 
637 
136 


167 
444 
42 
98 
108 


563 


1 Mar 
45 


14,037 
157 
3,068 
104 
860 


121 


193 


160 


114 


159 
111 
2,111 
114 


497 
126 
99 
74 


506 
112 
106 
76 
1,212 
620 


443, 
41 
98 

108 
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Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop 26.30 LMG, 149 149 
5X2.36-in RL, 
9x60mm mort, 
13X M8 It armd 
cars, 24 1/4-ton 


trucks 

Division Special Troops 813 785 
Headquarters, Special Troops 25 9 
HQ Company, Infantry Division 
(included band) 3X37mm AT gun 107 104 
Signal Company 239 239 
Ordnance Light Maintenance 
Company 147 141 
Quartermaster Company 186 186 
Military Police Platoon 106 106 


*Prior to early 1943 the cannon company had six halftrack-mounted 75mm M3 SP guns. The towed 
105mm M3 pack howitzers were replaced by 105mm M7 SP howitzers in late 1943. 
+The 37mm M3A1 guns were replaced by six 57mm M1 guns in mid-1944, but not all in the Pacific. 


limited Navy capabilities in that area. Army amphibian tank and tractor battalions fre- 
quently supported the Marines, along with DUKW-equipped Transportation Corps am- 
phibious truck companies. 

Before 1943, most nondivisional artillery, combat support and service support units, 
analogous to Marine special troops and service troops, were organized in fixed regiments 
with two or three organic battalions. At the end of 1942, a more flexible system was 
adopted that converted these regiments into separate battalions attached to group head- 
quarters for administrative control. In this manner, regimental-level groups of two to six 
battalions were “pooled” at corps and field army levels, and their battalions were de- 
tached to reinforce divisions as required. These included field artillery, antiaircraft artil- 
lery, tank, tank destroyer, engineer, and the many types of combat support and service 
support battalions (military police, signal, ordnance, transportation, quartermaster, med- 
ical). The conversions were completed by 1944. 

The United States Army Air Forces (USAAF) was the Army’s air arm but had the status 
of a semiautonomous service. Often incorrectly referred to as the Army Air Corps (a title 
used until 20 Jun 41), its units were organized into squadrons, groups, wings, and (type) 
commands subordinate to numbered air forces of widely different sizes. USAAF ground 
squadrons, as opposed to flying squadrons, were company-size units. The Fifth,* Seventh,* 
Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Thirteenth,* Fourteenth, and Twentieth Air Forces served in the 
Pacific Theater. Those identified by (*) frequently operated with Marine aviation units. 

Army losses in all theaters (inclusive of the USAAF) were 234,874 combat deaths (KIA, 
DOW, MIAPD), 83,400 deaths from other causes, and 565,861 wounded. Like the Marine 
Corps, the Army was rapidly reduced after the war, dropping from 89 divisions in 1945 
to only 16 in mid-1946 and 10 essentially skeleton divisions by 1948. 


H. IMPERIAL JAPANESE ARMY AND NAVY BACKGROUND 


There was a long-standing rivalry between the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy in vir- 
tually all aspects of the war. This was reflected in both services’ organization and equip- 
ment. Although both answered to the War Ministry (Rikugunsho), they often duplicated 
ground and air combat units and adopted unique models of weapons, aircraft, and other 
equipment with little standardization. 
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H.1. Imperial Japanese Army Organization 


The Imperial Japanese Army (IJA) (Tikoku Kogun) was organized into army groups (named 
major regional command with two or more area armies), area armies (named or numbered 
area command with two or more armies and an air army), armies (corps size with two 
or more divisions, one or more independent brigades, and numerous army support 
troops; there were no formations designated corps), divisions, and independent mixed 
brigades. 

Support troops for armies and divisions consisted of numerous independent battalions, 
units, and companies. The nondescript term “unit” is frequently encountered. A “unit” 
could range in size from a small platoon to a battalion or larger support unit. The infantry 
regiment was the main tactical maneuver unit. The internal structure of infantry and 
artillery regiments was not unlike U.S. practice with three battalions. However, certain 
combat and support “regiments” (tank, reconnaissance, engineer, transport) were battal- 
ion size, consisting of three to five companies. Companies and batteries were numbered 
in sequence within regiments and independent battalions. Transport units doubled as 
supply units to haul and issue supplies. Shipping engineer and sea transport units op- 
erated IJA landing craft. Construction and pioneer units were manned mainly by Koreans 
and, to a lesser degree, by impressed labor from other occupied areas (Formosa, Okinawa, 
Manchuria). Seldom mentioned but often present on many islands were government- 
contracted Japanese civilian stevedores of the Sankyu Transport Corporation. 

IJA infantry divisions (Shidan) were found organized into one of three very different 
structures. The traditional “triangular division,” or Otsu type, consisted of three infantry 
regiments, an artillery regiment, and various support units. It possessed an intermediate 
infantry group headquarters, which was often used to control an infantry regiment de- 
tached on an independent mission. The “brigaded division,” or Hei type, appeared early 
in the war in an effort to conserve manpower but retain firepower. Supporting units were 
streamlined, and the infantry was concentrated into two brigades. These had three or four 
battalions with five rifle companies apiece, but it was not uncommon to find battalions 
with only three or four companies. A third type of division appeared in the spring of 
1944, referred to by Allied intelligence as the “regimental combat team division.” These 
divisions lost their artillery regiment, and an artillery battalion was assigned to each 
regiment, as were other combat support elements. The division’s combat support and 
service support elements were reduced, but a large sea transport unit with landing badges 
was added. This type of division was intended to be more flexible on rugged tropical 
islands and its regiments more readily detached for independent missions. All types of 
divisions relied largely on army-level units for much of their service support. 

There were many organizational variations within divisions depending on when and 
where a particular division was formed. Differently structured artillery complements, un- 
usual attachments, and attachments from other divisions were common. Infantry guns or 
light artillery, antitank guns, mortars, and machine guns were found at all levels from 
company to regiment. However, their armament varied, with divergent quantities found 
in different units. The bewildering array of mixed weapons found on many islands is 
accounted for by the fact that units deployed with standard weapons, but as reinforcing 
units (often with different weapons) and supply shipments arrived, they were accompa- 
nied by supplementary odd weapons (with ammunition) to bolster the defenses. Crews 
were provided by the already in-place defending unit. 

Frequently, divisions were not deployed in full, or a regiment and other elements were 
detached from a given division and attached to another command, while the parent di- 
vision remained in its original location. Units were task-organized to meet local conditions 
and were often understrength. It was not uncommon for units to be cross-attached to 
bring deployed units up to strength. Special detachments (Shitai) were task forces ranging 
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from a reinforced battalion to a division. The Allies called them “forces” or “detachments” 
identified by the commander’s name, for example, Ichiki Force. 

The IJA Air Service (Kokugun) was organized into air armies with two or more air 
divisions. Air divisions were of highly varied organization with mixes of air brigades 
and air regiments. Air brigades could consist of three or four air regiments. Battalion- 
size air regiments were divided into three air companies with 9-12 aircraft of the same 


type. 


Triangular Infantry Division (example) Total Strength: 
14,000-29,000 


Division HQ 
Infantry Regiment (x3) 
Regimental HQ 
Infantry Battalion (x3) 
Battalion HQ 
Rifle Company (3) 
Machine Gun Company 
Infantry Gun Platoon 
Infantry Gun Company 
Antitank Company 
Signal Company 
Field Artillery Regiment 
Regimental HQ 
Field Artillery Battalion (3)* 
Battalion HQ 
Howitzer or Gun Battery (<3) 
Reconnaissance Regiment (sometimes designated a Cavalry Regiment) 
Regimental HQ 
Rifle Company (2) 
Machine Gun Company 
Engineer Regiment 
Regimental HQ 
Engineer Company (X3) 
Matériel Platoon 
Transportation Regiment 
Regimental HQ 
Horse-drawn Transport Company (X3) 
Motor Transport Company (2) 
Tank Unit (company-size, optional) 
Signal Unit (company-size) 
Ordnance Duty Unit (company-size) 
Medical Unit (battalion-size) 
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Field Hospital (<3) 
Water Supply Unit 
*The battalions could be a mix of 75mm guns or mountain howitzers, 105mm howitzers, or 150mm 
howitzers. Batteries had four pieces. 
Brigaded Infantry Division (example) Total Strength: 9,000-11,000 
Division HQ 
Infantry Brigade (x2) 
Brigade HQ 
Infantry Battalion (<3 or 4) 
Battalion HQ 
Rifle Company (5) 
Machine Gun Company 
Infantry Gun Company 
Field Artillery Unit (battalion-size) 
Engineer Unit (company-size) 
Transport Unit (company-size) 
Signal Unit (company-size) 
Field Hospital 
Regimental Combat Team Infantry Division (example) Total Strength: 13,600 
Division HQ 
Infantry Regiment (<3) 
Regimental HQ 
Infantry Battalion (3) 
Battalion HQ 
Rifle Company (3) 
Machine Gun Company 
Artillery Battalion 
Engineer Company 
Infantry Gun Company 
Antitank Company 
Signal Company 
Sea Transport Unit (small regimental size) 
Land Transport Unit (company size) 
Tank Unit (company size) 
Signal Unit (company size) 
Intendance Service Unit (company size) 
Field Hospital (battalion size) 
Ordnance Duty Unit (company size) 
Water Supply Section (company size) 
The frequently encountered “independent mixed brigade” (Dokuritsu Konset Ryodan) 


consisted of three to six (four was normal) independent infantry battalions, a battalion- 
size field artillery unit, engineer company, company-size signal unit, and minimal service 
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units. Typical strength for a four-battalion independent mixed brigade was 3,300 men. A 
few of these brigades had two infantry regiments similar to those found in the triangular 
division. Intended as garrison and rear area security units, they were frequently employed 
in the front line alongside divisions. 


H.2. Imperial Japanese Navy Land Forces Organization 


Besides the Combined Fleet (Rengo Kantai), the Imperial Japanese Navy (IJN) (Tikoku Kaigun) 
maintained an extensive shore organization to operate and defend navy bases and facil- 
ities. Collectively known as Land Forces (Rikujo Butai), these were under the control of 
“base forces” (Tokubetsu Konkyochitai), which provided command and service elements to 
operate a naval base. One or more “guard forces” (Keibitai) or “defense forces” (Bobitai) 
of various sizes were assigned for base defense. Of widely different organization, they 
were armed with coast defense artillery, antiaircraft guns, and heavy infantry weapons. 
Land Forces also included pioneer (Setsueitai) and naval engineering and construction units 
(Kaigun Kenchiku Shisetsu Butai) comprising largely impressed Koreans and Formosans. 
Small boat and air base service units were also assigned. 

“Special naval landing forces” (SNLF) (Tokubetsu Rikusentai) are often equated with the 
U.S. Marine Corps and incorrectly referred to as “Imperial Japanese Marines.” They were 
handpicked naval personnel trained in infantry small unit tactics. SNLFs were employed 
to seize Wake Atoll, the Solomons, and the Gilberts, where U.S. Marines later fought them. 
SNLFs were initially of battalion size. Once Japan lost operational initiative, the SNLFs 
were strengthened and employed as defensive units. They could consist of two or three 
rifle companies; two or three coast defense gun companies; an antiaircraft company; how- 
itzer, antitank, tank, and machine gun units; and small service units. Their strength varied 
from 1,000 to 2,000 troops. SNLFs were numbered in sequence by the base at which they 
were formed and included the base naval name (Kure, Maizuri, Sasebo, or Yokosuka Naval 
Bases) in their designation, for example, Sasebo 7th SNLF. 

The IJN Air Force (Koku Butai) included large numbers of land-based airplane and float- 
plane units. A land-based air fleet consisted of two or more regimental-size air flotillas 
and was subordinate to an area fleet (naval operating units ashore and afloat). These 
possessed two or more battalion-size air groups with three company-size air units (squad- 
rons) each. 

IJN base forces and fleets in areas in which the U.S. Marine Corps fought included: 


Southeast Area Bougainville Central Pacific Area Fleet® Truk 
Fleet! 


8th Fleet Shortland 4th Fleet Saipan 
11th Air Fleet New Britain 14th Air Fleet Truk 
1st Base Force Bougainville 3d Base Force Tarawa Atoll 
8th Base Force New Britain 4th Base Force Truk 
14th Base Force New Ireland 5th Special Base Force Saipan 
6th Base Force Kwajalein Atoll 
30th Base Force Palau Islands 
Remarks: 


+Responsible for the Solomons, the Bismarcks, and eastern New Guinea. 
?Responsible for the Mandated Territory and the Gilbert Islands. 


Japanese Mandated Territory 


A Japanese expeditionary force took control of German possessions in the Pacific when 
World War I erupted in Oct 1914. In Dec 1920, Japan was granted a Class C mandate by 
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the League of Nations to govern the former German possessions, effective 1 Apr 1922. 
The Marshall, Caroline, and Mariana Islands became known as the Mandated Territories 
or the Japanese Mandate. In Dec 1914, the Japanese established the South Seas Defense 
Force to garrison and administer the former German possessions. The civilian-run South 
Seas Bureau (Nan’yo-Cho) was formed in 1920, when the League of Nations adopted the 
terms of the Mandate. The Bureau was headquartered on Korror Island in the Palau Is- 
lands, Western Carolines. Japan withdrew from the League of Nations in 1935, after serv- 
ing the required two-year notice, and the Mandate became a “closed territory,” with 
Westerners restricted from entry. Japan is often accused of “illegally” fortifying the Man- 
date, but it was under no obligation to the United States not to. The Five Power Treaty, 
signed in 1922, was merely an agreement between Japan and the United States to maintain 
the status quo in regard to fortifications and navy bases in certain possessions. The Man- 
date was not included in the agreement. As late as 1938 the Japanese still claimed that 
the islands were not being fortified. The 4th Fleet was activated on 15 Nov 39 to defend 
the Mandated Territory. It was organized as an amphibious force rather than a conven- 
tional combat fleet. An American bastion, Guam, was situated at the south end of the 
Marianas, long a thorn in Japan’s side. Yap Island, Western Carolines, was another prob- 
lem for Japan. A treaty recognizing Japan’s right of control gave the United States equal 
rights to matters relating to the island’s internationally important, German-built telephone 
cable center and the later radio-telegraphic station. The Mandate was turned over to U.S. 
control on 2 Jan 47. 


I. COMPENDIUM OF CODE NAMES 


This appendix provides Operational, Island (islands, atolls, island groups), and Place 
Code Names used in (then classified) operation orders and message traffic for operations 
and locations in which Marines operated and planned to operate or otherwise related to 
Marine activities. Frequently, island and place code names were changed due to possible 
compromise or to identify them by a different name after their capture/occupation, es- 
pecially when they were further employed as bases. 

Unlike today’s operation nicknames, selected to inspire the troops and shape media 
and public perception, World War II code names were not widely disseminated. Usually, 
only planning staffs were aware of the often bland code names, and they were frequently 
not declassified until after the war. For this reason they were seldom readily identified 
with by the public or even the troops. 

Most prewar operational plans were designated by colors identifying the potential 
threat country. By 1940 these were replaced by the more comprehensive RAINBOW-series 
war plans. In Mar 42, the Joint Chiefs of Staff issued the classified Inter-Services Code-Word 
Index. This included 10,000 adjectives and common nouns selected from an unabridged 
dictionary and deconflicted with code words used by the British Inter-Services Security 
Board. The JCS Operations Division then assigned code word blocks to the different the- 
aters of operation. 


I.1. Operational Code Names 


The date provided with operational code names is the month in which the operation 
began or was planned to begin; exact campaign dates can be found in Chapters 6 and 9. 
Also known as (aka) code names designated by letters were the original designations 
used in the ELKTON I Operation Plan. 


ABLE Commander, Air, South Pacific plan to evacuate aircraft from the 
Torokina perimeter on Bougainville in event of a major Japanese at- 
tack, Mar 44. 
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ALAMO 


APPEASE 
APPIAN 


BACKHANDER 


BELEAGUAR 


BLACKLIST 


BLISSFUL 
BREWER 


BUNGALOW 


BUZZER 
CAMPUS 


CARTWHEEL 


CATARACT 
CATCHPOLE 


CAUSEWAY 


CHRONICLE 
CLEANSLATE 


CORONET 


DETACHMENT 
DEXTERITY 


DIPPER 


DIRECTOR 
DIVORCE 


DOWNFALL 
DRAGOON 


ELKTON III 


ESCALATOR 


EXILE 
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Sixth Army task force code name while operating under Headquar- 
ters, Southwest Pacific Area (aka ESCALATOR). 


Volupai-Talasea landing and operations, Mar 44. 
Code word to transfer naval amphibious forces. 


Cape Gloucester landing and operations, Dec 43. Also task force 
designation (aka Operation IIA). 


Occupation of North China, Sep 45. 


Occupation of Japan and the Yokosuka and Kyushu landings, Sep 
45. 


Choiseul Is diversion, Oct 43. 
Admiralty Islands (Is) landings, Mar 44. 


Planned capture of Martinique and Guadeloupe Is in the Caribbean 
from Vichy French forces in 1940. 


Plan to recapture Wake Island; canceled. 
Adm Chester Nimitz’ proposed plan for the occupation of Japan. 


Two-axis operation in the South and Southwest Pacific Areas to 
seize the Central Solomons, Trobriands, New Guinea, Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago, and New Britain. The operation’s focus was on the mas- 
sive Japanese Navy base at Rabaul, New Britain. 


Marshall Is campaign (includes Tawawa Atoll assault). 
Eniwetok and Ujelang Atolls operation, Feb 44. 


Planned invasion of Formosa and Amoy, China, Feb 45. Due to ex- 
tent of expected defenses, insufficient assault troops, and distances 
from supporting air bases, it was canceled in Oct 44, and the Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa operations were ordered. 


Woodlark and Kiriwina Is operation, Aug 43 (aka Operation I). 
Seizure of the Russell Islands, Feb 43. 


Planned invasion of Onshu (Japan’s main island) to seize the Tokyo 
area, Mar 46. 


Iwo Jima operation, Feb 45. See POINT. 
New Britain operation, Dec 43. 


Initially, 15 Oct 43, Bougainville and related Northern Solomons op- 
erations; from 22 Oct, Bougainville Island operation only. 


Task force assigned to seize Arawe, New Britain, Dec 43. 
Marine and Army amphibious training on the West Coast. 


Overall plan for the invasion of Japan. See OLYMPIC, CORONET, and 
MAJESTIC. 


Invasion of southern France, Jul 44. Originally designated ANVIL. 


GHQ, SWPA plan for securing Eastern New Guinea and the Central 
and Northern Solomon Is with the goal of seizing or neutralizing 
Rabaul, Jun 43. 


New Britain landing force. 


Plan for the reduction of U.S. Pacific Ocean Areas forces, 1945. 
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FERDINAND 


FLINTLOCK 


FLINTLOCK, JR. 


FOOTLIGHT 
FORAGER 
GALVANIC 
GOODTIME 
GRANITE 
GRANITE II 
GRAY 


GYMNAST 


ICEBERG 
INDIGO 1 
INMATE 


ISOLATOR 


JUGULATED 


KING I, Il, Ul 


LANDCRAB 
LEATHERBACK 
LEGUMINOUS 
LONEWOLF 
LONGSUIT 
LONGTOM 


MAGIC 


MAGIC CARPET 


MAJESTIC 
MARFA 


MIKE I-VII 
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Royal Australian Navy Coastwatcher Service, which reported enemy 
ship movements and activities ashore in New Guinea, Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago, and the Solomon Is. 


Marshall Is operations with Kwajalein (includes Roi-Namur and En- 
iwetok Is) and Majuro Atolls occupations, Jan 44. Originally desig- 
nated BANKRATE. 


Lesser Marshalls Operation to secure 12 mostly unoccupied atolls 
and three other area islands, Mar 44. 


Navy blockade of the French West Indies, Caribbean, 1940-43. 
Mariana Is (Saipan, Tinian, Guam) operations, Jun 44. 

Gilbert (includes Tarawa Atoll) and Nauru Is operations, Nov 43. 
Treasury Is landings, Oct 43. 

Initial plan for offensive operations in the Central Pacific, 1942. 
Revised Central Pacific campaign plan, 1943. 

Army-Navy plan for the occupation of the Azore Islands in event of 
an attemptedGerman landing, 1941 (later changed to VAULT). 


Early plan to invade North Africa, which included the 1st Marine 
Division. Earlier aka as BLACK and BANNISTER. Replaced by Opera- 
tion TORCH. 


Invasion of the Okinawa Group and Ryukyu Is, Mar 45. 
Plan for the reinforcement of Iceland by U.S. forces, 1941. 
Air operation to neutralize Truk Atoll, Jun 44. 


Air and naval operations against the southeast coast of China, 
1945. 


Plan to occupy islands and areas in the event of a general Japanese 
collapse, withdrawal from occupied areas, or sudden surrender, 
1944, 


Series of operations in the central and southern Philippine Is, Min- 
danao, Leyte, and western Mindanao, respectively, Oct 44. 


Attu Is Landing, Aleutian Is, Alaska, May 44. 

Army task force to seize Woodlark Is, Jun 43. 

Base development plan for the Okinawa Group, 1945. 

Plan to establish the South Pacific Amphibious Force, 1942. 
Tarawa Atoll assault, Nov 43. 


Planned landings on the China coast, seizure of approaches to Ja- 
pan, and intensified air attacks on Japan to support a prolonged 
blockade. Projected for late Aug 45. Canceled in May 45 when the 
decision was made to invade Japan. 


Intelligence gained from Japanese diplomatic communications traf- 
fic. 


Operation to return troops from the Pacific Theater using aircraft 
carriers, Jun 45. 


See OLYMPIC. 
Plan to occupy western New Britain Is, 1943. 


Series of operations to seize Luzon Is, PI, Jan 45. 
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NONSTOP Redeployment of U.S. forces from Europe to the Pacific Theater via 
the United States, 1945. 
OLYMPIC Original code name for the Nov 45 invasion of Kyushu Is, Japan 


(southernmost island of Japan), Nov 45. Compromised in Aug 45 
and redes MAJESTIC. 


ORANGE Army-Navy plans in event of war with Japan, 1924. Revised as 
RAINBOW in 1939. 

PESTILENCE Code name for COMSOPAC Task One-securing Guadalcanal, Tu- 
lagi, and Florida Is. 

PICADOR Plan to deploy Marine regiments to the Samoa Is, 1942. 

POINT Occupation of the Volcano and Bonin Is, Feb 45. 

RAINBOW A series of Army-Navy plans in event of war with Japan and/or 


Germany, 1939-41. Replaced War Plan ORANGE. 


RAINBOW 5 Final prewar Basic Navy War Plan (aka War Plan 46 or WPL-46), 
May 41. 

RELEVANT Postwar plan to develop bases on Okinawa and the Philippine Is. 

RESERVIST Combined operation to seize Oran Harbor, Algeria, to prevent de- 


struction of ships and facilities by Vichy French forces, Nov 42. 


RUBBER Joint Army-Navy plan to execute an amphibious assault to secure 
air bases in northwest Brazil, Dec 41. 


SHOESTRING Nickname for Operation WATCHTOWER due to severe resource and 
equipment shortages. 


SHOESTRING NO.2. Nickname for Operation DIPPER due to resource and equipment 


shortages. 
STALEMATE Invasion of the Palau Is (including Peleliu Is), Sep 44. 
TOENAILS New Georgia operation, Jun 43 (aka Operation A). 
TRANSIT Redeployment of troops and materials from Europe to the Pacific 
Theater via the Panama Canal, 1945. 
ULTRA Intelligence gained from Japanese military communications traffic. 
VICTOR I-V Series of operations to seize the southern Philippine Is to include 


Mindanao (VICTOR IV and v). 
WATCHTOWER Guadalcanal-Tulagi landings, Aug 42. 


1.2. Island Code Names 


Islands, atolls, and island groups on which Marines operated or were otherwise related 
to Marine Corps activities are included in this section. Prior to Aug 43, code names were 
used in monthly FMF Status Reports and other classified reports to identify unit locations. 
Since code names were changed monthly in some cases and not in others, this often led 
to confusion and proved to be an unnecessary inconvenience. From Aug 43, actual place- 
names were used in Status Reports. Code names continued to be used in radio traffic and 
operation orders, but these were not normally changed. Generally, the four-letter island 
and place (I.3.) code names were used in early war Marine Corps Status Reports, as were 
some of the others. 
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ABRAHAM 


ACCUMULATION 


ACEPIECE 
ACID 
ACIDITY 


ALBERT 
ALLEN 
ALMOND 


AMNESIA 


AMPERSAND 


ANACONDA 
ANDREW 
APERIENT 
APRICOT 
ARABIC 
ARTERIAL 
ARTHRITIS 
ASH 

ATOM 


BALSA 


BEEFSTEAK 
BEQUEST 


BEVY 


BLISSFUL 


BOBCAT 


BOXCLOTH 


BRUSH 
BULLY 
BUNKHOUSE 
BURLESQUE 
BYPRODUCT 
CACTUS 
CADDIE 
CAMELLIA 


CAMOUFLAGE 
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Ennugarret Is, Kwajalein Atoll 

Leyte Is, PI 

Ngesebus Is, Palau Is 

Efaté Is, New Herbrides Is (aka ROSES, SUXE, TRUCULENCE) 


Gavutu Is, Solomon Is (connected to Tanambogo by causeway) (aka 
HEMLOCK) “U2” 


Ennumennet Is, Kwajalein Atoll 

Ennubirr Is, Kwajalein Atoll 

Tanambogo Is, Solomon Is (connected to Gavutu Is by a causeway) 
“Bogo” 

Attu Is, Aleutian Is, Alaska (aka CORNERSTONE, JACKBOOT) 


Espiritu Santo Is, New Hebrides Is (aka BUTTON, EBON) (often mis- 
spelled “Espiritu Santos” in Marine documents) “Santo” 


Truk Atoll, Caroline Is 

Obella Is, Kwajalein Atoll 

New Georgia Is, New Georgia Group, Solomon Is (aka CELERY) 
Ndeni Is, Stanta Cruz Is (aka BRICABRAC) 

New Britain Is, Bismarck Archipelago 

Western Caroline Is (Palau, Ulithi, Yap) 

Solomon Is (aka SUSAN, WARD) 

Vella Lavella Is, New Georgia Group, Solomon Is (aka DOGEARED) 


Wallis Is (aka Uvéa Is, often misspelled Uae) (aka LAMEDUCK) (see 
STRAWBOARD) 


Midway Is (aka BACKBITER, VERB; BALSA during the battle) (Japanese 
code name was “AF”) 


Emirau Is, Saint Matthias Group, Bismarck Archipelago 
Yap Is, Caroline Is (aka VOCALIST) 


Guadalcanal Is, Solomon Is (aka MAINYARD, DOGWOOD) “Guadal,” 
“The Canal” 


Choiseul Is, Solomon Is 


Borabora Is, Society Is (aka BLUEBERRY, CROMLECH) (also spelled Bora 
Bora) Also the designation of the Borabora constrution force (USN). 


Apamama Is, Gilbert Is (Apamama was used in most documents; its 
official spelling is Abemama) (aka BUMPKIN) 


Palmyra Is, Line Is 

Marshall Is 

Ryukyu Is (aka Ryukyu Retto, Nansai Shoto [Southwestern Is]) 
Roi Is, Kwajalein Atoll (connected to Namur Is) (aka CUSTOM) 
Kiriwina Is, Trobriand Is 

Guadalcanal-Tulagi Is, Solomon Is 

Milli Atoll, Marshall Is (aka LOCKSMAN) 

Aitsu Is, Eniwetok Atoll 


Namur Is, Kwajalein Atoll (connected to Roi Is) (aka EMBLEM) 
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CANNA 
CARDIAC 
CARILLON 


CAULIFLOWER 
CHEEKSTRAP 
CLEANSLATE 


CORDIAL 
CREOSOTE 
CRINGLE 
DEADWOOD 
DIAPHRAME 
DIPPER 


DOMESTIC 
DOWNSIDE 


DOWSER 
DRAGONMAN 


EARTHENWARE 
EXCELSIOR 
FETLOCK 


FOLD 
GATEWAY 
GOODTIME 
GRASSHOPPER 
HEARTSTRINGS 
HELEN 


HIGHWAY 
HORROR 
INCREDIBLE 
IVAN 
JACKKNIFE 
JACOB 
JOHANNES 
KOURBASH 
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Rujoru Is, Eniwetok Atoll 
New Ireland, Bismarck Archipelago 


Kwajalein Atoll, Marshall Is (pronounced “Kwaedjaslin,” almost no ac- 
cent) (aka EYRIE, PORCELAIN, ROWLOCK) 


Upolu Is, Western Samoa Is (aka HOUR) 
New Caledonia Is (aka IRET) 


Russell Is, Solomon Is (aka JUMP, EMERITUS, FILBERT) (Pavuvu and 
Banika Is) 


Maloelap Atoll, Marshall Is 

Wotje Atoll, Marshall Is (aka ADIPOSE, IRONMONGER) 
Netherlands East Indies 

Jaluit Atoll, Marshall Is (aka FILLET) 

Formosa Is, China (aka Taiwan) 


Bougainville Is, Solomon Is (aka FRIGIDAIRE) (It is often listed as part 
of the Bismarck Archipelago, as it was adminstered by Australia with 
those islands.) 


Angaur Is, Palau Is (aka TAXPAYER) 


Eniwetok Is, Marshall Is (pronounced “Ensniswertok,” all vowels 
short, no accent) (aka BABACOOTE, BEGRUDGE) (Japanese called it 
Chairo Jima—“Brown Island”) 


Rendova Is, New Georgia Group, Solomon Is (aka GLOW) 


Palau Is, Western Carolines (pronounced “Pelew”) (aka FULLCRY, 
SCHOOLGIRL) 


Peleliu Is, Palau Is 
Philippine Is “PI” 


Funafuti Atoll, Ellice Is (pronounced “Funsnaefuteti”) (aka HAEMATITE, 
HURL) 


Tulagi Is, Solomon Is (aka LUGSAIL, RINGBOLT) 
Mariana Is 

Treasury Is, Solomon Is 

Azore Is 

Parry Is, Eniwetok Atoll 


Betio Is, Tarawa Atoll (pronounced “Baysshio”) (aka Bititu Is on old 
charts) 


Caroline Is 

Ulithi Is, Caroline Is 

Tarawa Atoll, Gilbert Is 

Mellu Is, Kwajalein Atoll 

Johnston Is (aka GIFT) 

Ennuebing Is, Kwajalein Atoll 
Talasea Is, Netherlands East Indies 


Makin Atoll, Gilbert Is (aka PLAYFUL) (pronounced “Muckin”) (Actu- 
ally named Butaritari Atoll, after its largest island, but called Makin 
in U.S. operation orders.) 
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LABORATORY 
LADYSLIPPER 
LANTANA 
LAZAR 

LILY 
LEATHERBACK 
MAESTRO 
MANHOLE 
MERCANTILE 
MERCENARY 
MICROCOSM 
MOCCASIN 


MOLEHILL 
ORTHODOX 
OUTGENERAL 
OVERBUILD 
OVERFED 
PANHANDLE 
PHILISTINE 
PICAROON 
PORCUPINE 
PRIVILEGE 
RATTRAP 
ROARING 


ROCKCRUSHER 


SATANIC 


SCATTERING 


SECLUSION 
SILVERSAND 
SQUAREPEG 


STEVEDORE 


STIMULATE 


STRAW 


STRAWBOARD 


STRAWHAT 
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Hokkaido Is, Japan (northernmost island) 

Japtan Is, Eniwetok Atoll 

Florida Is, Solomon Is 

Maui Is, TH 

Ufa Is, Samoa Is 

Woodlark Is, Trobriand Is (aka MANTELSHELF) 

Oahu Is, TH 

Hawaiian Is, TH 

Manus Is, Bismarck Archipelago (aka LASSIS) 

Honshu Is, Japan (main island) 

Goodenough Is, New Guinea 

Wake Is (aka BERRY—canceled, JEROBOAM) (Japanese renamed it Tori 
Jima—“Bird Is”) 

Ellice Is (aka RECUPERATE) 

Aleutian Is, Alaska 

Engebi Is, Eniwetok Atoll 

Perry Is, Eniwetok Atoll 

Gilbert Is 

Truk Is, Caroline Is (aka ANACONDA) (Japanese called it Torakku Toh) 
Nanomea Atoll, Ellice Is (aka Nanumea) 

Nukufetau Atoll, Ellice Is (sometimes spelled Nuku Fetau) 
Samar Is, PI (aka ROSEBUD) 

Eniwetok Is, Eniwetok Atoll 

Bismarck Archipelago 

Hawaii Is, TH 


Iwo Jima, Volcano Is (aka STARLIT, WORKMAN, Island “X” or “XRAY” 
during rehearsals) “Iwo” (Many official documents locate Iwo Jima in 
the Bonin Is [Ogasawara Gunto], but it was in the Volcano Is [Kazan 
Retto]. This confusion is because both groups are located in the larger 
Nampo Shoto group.) 


Luzon Is, PI (aka WHITEWASH) 


Okinawa Is, Ryukyu Is “Okie” (aka Okinawa Shima, Okinawa Gunto 
[Group]) 


Bonin Is (aka Ogasawara Gunto) 

Mindanao Is, PI (aka SILVERWARE, SPRIGHTLY, VOTER) 

Nissan Is, Green Is, Solomon Is 

Guam Is, Mariana Is (Japanese renamed it Omiya Jima-“Great Shrine 
Is”) 

Rota Is, Mariana Is 


Samoa Is (includes American and Western Samoans) (aka PEON, 
APOTHECARY) 


Wallis Is (aka Uvéa or Uea Is) (actual name is Uvéa Island, Wallis Is) 


Upolu Is, Western Samoa (aka HOUR, REPEAT) 
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STRAWMAN 
STRAWSTACK 
SUNDANCE 
TATTERSALLS 
TEARAWAY 
TURNOVER 
ZINNIA 
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Savai’i Is, Western Samoa (aka TRAP, LAPOVER) 
Tutuila Is, American Samoa (aka LOPSIDED, HOST) 
Majuro Is, Majuro Atoll, Marshall Is (aka LAURA) 
Saipan Is, Mariana Is 

Tinian Is, Mariana Is 

Baker Is 

Bogon Is, Eniwetok Atoll 


1.3. Place Code Names 


Place-names include operational areas and regions, base areas, objectives, and other key 


areas or sites. 


ACCOMPANY 
ADOBE 
APPEASE 
APPREHEND 
ARMCHAIN 
AZALEA 
BANTAM 
BILIOUS 
BINGHAMPTON 
BLACKBOY 
BLUNDERBUSS 
BOURGEOIS 
BRONZE 
BUTTON 

CAST 
CATSMEAT 


CHERRYBLOSSOM 


DOVETAIL 
DREAM 
FAMINE 

FLUX 
FORERUNNER 
FOURSQUARE 
FULCRUM 
GREW 
HOSPITABLE 
HOTROCKS 
HUCKLEBERRY 
HYPOCRITE 
INFERNO 


Sasebo, Japan (aka SPIDER) 

Brisbane, Australia (aka SUMAC, AMATORY, FORSOOTH, LEFT) 
Talasea, New Britain Is (aka ULYSSES) 

Dagupan, Luzon Is, PI (aka SHAMROCK) 
Wickham Anchorage, Vangunu Is 

Cape Torokina, Bougainville Is 

Arawe Harbor (Cape Merkus), New Britain Is 
Central Pacific Ocean Area 

Munda Point, New Georgia Is (aka JACODET) 
Segi Point, New Georgia Is 

Sea of Japan 

Reyjkavik, Iceland (capital) 

Alaska 

Advance Naval Base, Espiritu Santo Is 

Iceland 

Viru Harbor, New Georgia Is 

Empress Augusta Bay, Bougainville Is 

Cape Gloucester, New Britain Is 

Pearl Harbor, Oahu Is, TH (aka FIRESIDE) “Pearl” 
Volupai Point, New Britain Is 

New Zealand (aka LADYLOVE, SPOONER) 
Zamboanga, Mindanao Is, PI (aka THUNDER) 
Canal Zone, Panama 

Auckland, New Zealand (aka YELP, HERMIT) 
Australia (aka SPAVEN, SIMAC) 

Melbourne, Australia (aka MAZE, SNOWMAN) 
Mount Suribachi, Iwo Jima 

Advance Naval Base, Tassafaronga, Guadalcanal Is 
Japan (aka MONKEYPUZZLE) 

Continental United States (CONUS) 
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KEYRING Wellington, New Zealand (capital) (aka JERK, LONGBOW) 

KEYWAY Yokosuka, Japan 

LECTERN Nouméa, New Caledonia Is (capital) (aka EPIC, WHITE POPPY) 

LIFEBOAT Mediterranean Sea “The Med” 

MATCHWOOD Talasea Airdrome, New Britain Is 

MEETINGHOUSE Tokyo, Japan (capital) 

MEMSAHIB Rabaul, New Britain Is (Australian Mandate capital) (aka SOLOIST, 
THORN) 

NIBLICK Oran, Algeria 

NUTCRACKER Panama Canal 

OUTBUILDING South Pacific Area 

OVERHEAD Tokyo Area, Japan (Kanto Plain area) 

PINMONEY Port Purvis (Purvis Bay), Guadalcanal Is (aka JUMP) 

QUININE Arawe, New Britain Is 

RIDDANCE Japanese Home Is (Hokkaido, Honshu, Kyushu, and Shikoku) 

SHARECROPPER Willaumez Peninsula, New Britain Is 

SUBLIME China 

YONKERS Rendova Harbor, Rendova Is 


1.4. Phonetic Alphabet 


The purpose of the Phonetic Alphabet is to ensure that letters were clearly understood 
when spoken over the radio or telephone. It traces its origin to the International Code of 
Signals, adopted in 1897 as a means of communicating by flag, semaphore, and light. 
Problems during World War I led to refinements at the 1927 International Radiotelegraph 
Conference in Washington. The new version was adopted in London in Dec 1928. Orig- 
inally, only certain letters were identified by words to differentiate them from similarly 
sounding ones. Not until 1938 were all letters assigned a word. The Flag and International 
Code Alphabet used during World War II was slightly modified in early 1941 by the 


replacement of certain words; the old words are shown in parentheses. 


A ABLE (AFIRM) N _ NAN (NEGAT) 
B BAKER O OBOE 

C CHARLIE (CAST) P PETER 

D  poG Q QUEEN 

E EASY R ROGER 

F FOX S SUGAR (SAIL) 
G GEORGE T TARE 

H How (HYPO) U UNCLE (UNIT) 
I ITEM (INT) V VICTOR 

J JIG W_ WILLIAM 

K KING X XRAY 

L LOVE Y YOKE 

M_= MIKE Z ZEBRA (ZED) 
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This system was used until 1 Mar 56, when the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


(NATO) Phonetic Alphabet was adopted. 
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J. COMPARATIVE RATES AND RANKS OF THE U.S. ARMED 


FORCES 


The following table lists rates and ranks from the most junior to the most senior. Note 
that pay grades 5 through 1 were rated as noncommissioned officers (NCO). 


Marine Corps 


Field Music 


Private 


Field Music 1st Class 
or Assistant Cook 


Private 1st Class 


Mess Corporal or 
Field Music Corporal 
or Field Cook? 


Corporal 


Field Music Sergeant 
or Mess Sergeant or 
Chief Cook? 


Sergeant? 


Staff Sergeant? 
Platoon Sergeant® * 


Technical Sergeant or 
Drum Major or Sup- 
ply Sergeant? 


Gunnery Sergeant® * 


Master Technical Ser- 
geant or Quartermas- 
ter Sergeant or 
Paymaster Sergeant” 


Master Gunnery* * or 
First Sergeant® or 
Sergeant Major 


Warrant Officer” 


Chief Warrant Offi- 
cer” 1° 


2nd Lieutenant 
1st Lieutenant 


Army 


Private 


Private 1st Class 


Technician 5th Grade 


Corporal 


Technician 4th Grade 


Sergeant 


Technician 3rd Grade 
Staff Sergeant 


Technician 2nd Grade 


Technical Sergeant? 


Technician 1st Grade 


Master Sergeant or First Ser- 
geant 


Warrant Officer Junior Grade® 
Chief Warrant Officer 


2nd Lieutenant 
1st Lieutenant 


Navy' 


Apprentice Sea- 
man 


Seaman 2nd 
Class 


Seaman 1st Class 


Petty Officer 3rd 
Class 


Petty Officer 2nd 
Class 


Petty Officer 1st 
Class 


Chief Petty Offi- 
cer 


Warrant Officer 


Chief Warrant 
Officer’° 


Ensign 


Lieutenant (Junior 
Grade) 
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Captain Captain Lieutenant 
Major Major Lieutenant Com- 
mander 
Lieutenant Colonel Lieutenant Colonel Commander 
Colonel Colonel Captain 
Brigadier General Brigadier General Commodore! 
Major General’? Major General Rear Admiral 
Lieutenant General’? Lieutenant General Vice Admiral 
General" General Admiral 
— General of the Army’ Fleet Admiral’® 
Remarks: 


‘Coast Guard ranks were the same as the Navy’s, but the highest USCG grade was Vice Admiral. 

Collectively referred to as “staff NCOs” (not to be confused with the rate of “staff sergeant”), these 
titles were used by aviation, engineering, communications, and special staff NCOs as well as 
mess personnel and musicians. Enlisted and NCO rank titles were greatly simplified on 1 Dec 
46, with most of the special titles deleted, an action forced by the introduction of IBM machine 
record accounting. 

°Collectively referred to as “line NCOs” and outranked “staff NCOs” of the same pay grade. 

‘First Sergeant was the same grade until shifted to grade 1 on 10 Feb 43. 

°First Sergeant was the same grade until shifted to grade 1 in Sep 42; officially changed 22 Nov 42. 

°The First Sergeant diamond was revived in the Marine Corps on 8 Feb 44. 

“Included in this category was Marine Gunner. 

®Included in this category was Flight Officer used by the USAAF; instituted on 8 Jul 42. 

“Included in this category were CWO Pay Clerk, CWO Quartermaster Clerk, and Chief Marine Gun- 
ner. 

Redesignated Commissioned Warrant Officer in Dec 43. 

“Reestablished in Apr 43 as a temporary wartime rank. Prior to its reestablishment, Rear Admirals 
were designated either rear admiral (Lower Half) or Rear Admiral (Upper Half), with both 
authorized two stars. Commodores were authorized one star. 

“Introduced to the Marine Corps in Jul 1902. 

Introduced to the Marine Corps in Jan 42 with the promotion of Maj Gen Thomas Holcomb, 17th 
Commandant of the Corps. 

“Introduced to the Marine Corps in Dec 43 (with the retirement of LieutGen Thomas Holcomb). The 
first active Marine to be promoted to this rank was LieutGen Alexander A. Vandegrift in Mar 
45, the 18th Commandant of the Corps. 

Established on 14 Dec 44. 


Notes on Sources 


Official Armed Forces Histories of World War II. While secondary sources, the histories 
of the three armed forces in World War II were prepared under the patronage of the 
parent service, and the authors (military and civilian) had direct access to official records, 
reports, studies, and key individuals. These histories were valuable in providing an over- 
view of operations, command relationships, interrelation with other services, and enemy 
order of battle. The five-volume History of U.S. Marine Operations in World War II, unlike 
other services’ histories, provides unit campaign participation down to battalion and 
squadron levels. It is moderately effective in chronicling other services’ participation in 
joint operations. Seven volumes of the U.S. Army in World War II, the War in the Pacific 
were instrumental in providing a good overview of joint operations and the Army’s part 
in Marine operations. Nine volumes of the 15-volume History of United States Naval Op- 
erations in World War II provided additional information on joint operations in the Pacific 
Theater as well as related Navy operations ashore. 


Marine Corps Unit and Organizational Histories, Monographs, and Marines in World 
War II Commemorative Series. Like official armed forces histories, these are secondary 
sources published by the History and Museums Division, Marine Corps Historical Center. 
They were invaluable in providing many small details and clarification on a wide range 
of subjects from unit histories to the evolution of the Fleet Marine Force, to combat op- 
erations, to equipment. 


U.S. Marine Corps Muster Rolls. Retained in microfilm format at the History and Mu- 
seums Division, Marine Corps Historical Center, these are monthly personnel reports 
(Muster Roll of Officers and Men of the U.S. Marine Corps, Forms NMC 107 and 107a) 
for every Marine Corps unit down to battalion, separate company and platoon, detach- 
ment, barracks, and squadron levels. These are the primary sources for unit activation, 
movement, redesignation, and deactivation dates as well as commanders. The notes sec- 
tion on the first sheet (NMC 107) often contains valuable amplifying information as to 
unit activities and pending reorganization, redesignation, and deactivation. 


Status of Fleet Marine Force (Ground and Air) and Training-Replacement Activities. 
These tabulated monthly reports are retained by the Marine Corps Historical Center in 
paper format. They were prepared by the M-3 Section, Headquarters, Marine Corps be- 
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tween Nov 42 and Dec 49. The reports contain unit locations, subordination, and author- 
ized and actual strength by service (Marine Corps, Navy) by rank category. Some 
redesignation and deactivation information is found in these. 


Corps, Division, and Brigade Operation Orders. Original duplicates of operation orders 
were retained by the History and Museums Division, Marine Corps Historical Center; 
they have since been transferred to the Modern Military History Branch of the National 
Archives. Unit task organization for combat and other operational details were obtained 
from these orders. 


Unit, Subject, and Location Files. File folders containing a broad range of materials (both 
primary and secondary) are retained by the Reference Branch, History and Museums 
Division, Marine Corps Historical Center. Invaluable details and general information were 
obtained from these, including tabulated data compiled at the war’s end. Among these 
were many one- to four-page contemporary historical sketches on obscure units and ac- 
tivities. 

U.S. Marine Lineage and Honors Certificates. Originals and copies are retained by the 
Reference Branch, History and Museums Division, Marine Corps Historical Center. While 
containing valuable information, the majority of units that served in World War II do not 
possess certificates. See Chapter 1.A.7. for a discussion of Lineage and Honors Certificates. 


Tables of Organization. T/Os are retained in original paper format by the Historical 
Library, Marine Corps Historical Center. Unfortunately, they are not complete. 
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